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AliT. I? — Christian Missions : their Principle, And 
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Chri$tij7i MWKofts : their ^rinciple.nnd Fra<^tice. 
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I L. The 'Christian TtHnes. 1856^ 

• '' 

^''HERE is j^robably no human enterprise which engages so 
JL lai-go an amount of sympathy as that of sending missionaries 
to the heathe^n. We may ttjk as we will of the low tendencies 
of human' nature, the worship of wealth,, of show, of gt inus 
without moral safeguards, of convenience and pleasure under 
tljcir various forms; but there is something more universally 
interesting than any of these things. A»mania for speeulation 
at one time and dissipation at another ; a making haste to bo 
rich and a frantic chase of pleasure, may mark periods of society, 
and recur at intervals ; but before and after, and between these 
•fits pf moral disease, ther^ has -always been a steady condiiion 
, in the general mind of sympatliy with the disinterestDcl and (lie 
holy ;• and as missions to the lieatlien have comprel^endc^l at 
once; the action of the highest faculties which relate to GoA.and 
. man ^ zeal for God, and love for man ; devotion and devotedne^b, 
sympathy with missionaisy enterprise has nev^r failed, .from'*t he 
hour wdien certJn peasants of Phlestine were commanded ’to go 
forth and teach all nations, to 'the latest annivorsAry held in the* 
^Old or tlie New World. * * 

-Misjiion’s ’to the heathen arc venerable and beautiful on 
H double ground : for their object, and for the‘^pirit in which 
men go forth to accomplish it. Till lately, tlie enterprise 
invariably proceeded on the gi’ound of saving souls from hell. 
All idolaters were undoubtingly supposed to be damned ; and to 
rescue as many as possible from perdition w^as the simple objc(‘t 
pf all missions, from those of the Catholics whose converts were 
.baptized with a besom, for' the greatest happinoaa of the greatest 
number, to thc latest expedition sent out by Exeter Ihill 
••collections. But American Congregationalists, and English 
Unitarians, and some liberal German Protestants, who do not 
believe in the damnation of heathens on account of their 
ignorance, send out mjssions^db, with a .wider view* than the 
old missionaries — ^with the Impe-of raising whole nations out of 
a state of idolatrous corruption* of morals' into a condition of 
Christian civilization. Ufon this has follow^od^ tlie yht more 
remarkable phase of mis^Sonary effort,— nof missions to peoples 
who are so far from being heathens, that they are oomprelicnded 
within the same monotheism. The Prussian and English 
/ to the Jews, and the English, Russian, and American 

' miesibns to the Armenian and other Christian bodiesrin Xiirkgy, 
are;iii?sJfcfiiioe$ of tliis new phase/ Its appearanese may be taken 
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NgbU Moral Requisites. 

m a sort of admonitJbix to j^is to review tUc oUl order of 
missions, and coilfccnnplate its^sults, bdfoi^ ii becomes more 
or less merged in the new. ^ • . •** , 

Tho aim of the olA missions abundahtly •accounts 'lc>r the . 
devoted spirit of the missionaries^ A * genial writer (-Leigh 
Hunt) says, that if mien in general had ever seen a human being 
broiling in a real fire, writhing and groaning^ men in general* 
would fall on their knees to implore the fj[uencliing of hell-fire, 
or would disbelieve ^ts existence. In the old days of a unifoasn 
faith, held in an organic state of society, men believed more 
thoroughly, and perhaps imagined more vividly than we, in our 
critical state of socigty and amidst our schismatic surroundings, 
can easily conceive : yet we know and feel that if we saw any 
reason whatever to believe that anybody was in danger of hell- fire 
for an eteniity, for want of anything wo could do for tl^m, we 
should do that thing instantly at any cost, — whether of living in 
the Sandwioli Islands, or dying oT starvation in Patagonia, or 
any otlicr painful ^oom. When we consider that the Jesuits and 
other I?bmanists, and the Wesleyaiis and otlicr Protestants, 'Jiave 
always belie\i3d this without a shadow of doubt or a dream of ' 
Ifositiitij^on, there* remains nothing to wonder at in their going 
fortli to the ends of the earthy to toif and suffgj:, and die for the 
bWvation of soiils. • • - * 

HowavT.‘r impossible it might he to people with hearts to live 
at liome at case/' at a cost of human souls, the neoe^ity of 
position of tho missionary in no degree impairs it^ solemn’ 
beauty. Disinterestedness is eternally beautiful; and pious self- 
sacrifice is above all things solemn, In the infinitely interior 
(jase of the ancliorite going out into the desert, or of men 
entering a convent, where the sacrifice is ostensibly made for 
self and not for others, it is impossible for the most clear-sighted 
moi'alist and the most experienced philosopher not to feel 
iut(3rested and touched. If tender emotions are roused by the 
spectacle of a young girl renouncing the world^to he the bnde^of 
Clirist, — wall os we know how ignorant she is of what ^he*is 
doing, *and how fetal is the step, and easily a» it is accounted for 
when certainty of salvation ns the bribe, — how moving must he 
the higher act of renouncing all ^at lAakes life safe and pleasant 
for the sake of <#ther peoplo*^ souls ! There is in fact no observ- 
^unco ^ earth more heari-stiiriiig than that of the eouaeeration 
epd sending forth of jpaissionarios to th^o heathen. These 
apostled are usually young, always resolute and earnest, or they 
would not be th^ jprepfwred to suffer, and^if the truth were 
told, hoping to die with th# ms&iiyt% etowci and palih within 
^ their jgrasp. Wo wonder many tears are shed; no wo|id^the 
grasp of V the right hau4^ of fpilowabip*^ is hearty; rio wonder 
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the devoted servants of the ttreVegarded with the deepest 

and tenJeresc co&pdssion, reWence^ nad -feavy ! These feolings 
are aatiirai and therefore lioi^jtist a» the net of devoteduess is 
not tCe ^lesa holy for-heiag morally unavoidable. IJo heart can 
or Ought' to harden itself against the thought of the perils'by sea 
and land to be encountered hy these voluntary sufiferors, — of the 
toils and wants'and *pain and disease to be incurred ; of the con- 
tempt and ill ‘usage to be expected from barbarians, and tbe 
utter isolftticJn from the moral and intellectual comforts of 
civilization* The one certain thing in the case is that the 
missionary must sufter, — at times to the very limit of endurance. 
When^ therefore, young men and their brides join in Christian 
worship for the last time among familiar faces, and in a Christian 
land, the spectacle is one which must x'ouse the deepest emotions 
in allrwho have hearts. 

, The time is come when such. emotions should not die away 
and leave no trace. The ‘more' any good man feels on such 
•occasions^ the more he should be roused to kqpp the casein ^4c^v, 
and* note the results. The right thing to do is to loot back as 
far as missions go, and see wjiat the sum of their operation has 
'really * been. Tim distinction in kind being made *beU ecu 
missions underty^ken simply to ^rescue by baptism tlio greatest 
2 )ossible number of human beings from eternal^ torment, and 
those whioh are to -raise savages into civilization, if i^hould bo 
4i*scertained»-what permanent success Jias attended sucli ellorts; 
and wlfCther cases of failure can be accounted »|br hy success 
obtained by other schemes and methods. ^ This inquiry wc now 
q)ropose to make, in thc eui’sory way which alone our space will 
udmit of. We may hope that what we have to say may b(* 
useful in stimulating others to invoatigate the subject in au 
orderly way, and to a greater extent than can attempt. As 
aiR illustration of some deep and general and v^ious workings 
of the human intellect and affections, the si^bject is to the last 
degree interesting; and every new schism in the nipiclly 
breajtmg-up world of theology increases the immediate practical 
imp^tance of the question, AVhat the operation of our foreign 
missions really is ? ^ ' « 

The first great missionary soene presented by histoiw to Chris- 
tendom is that of the final dostruqtion of JRoman Paganism, in 
the reign of Theodosius* The Pagans bad tried to^ extirpate the 
faith of the Christians, m ofl’enoe against the religion, the 
morab, and the patriotism whioh rested on the basis of authority, 
and (what was yet more important) ^of custom* Ho strong was 
this ba^is, that Constantine did not yenture to offer violence to 
iL • Iii^his epistle to hm Pagan followers, be deeJareiS that thosti 
who cannot rise above fiabit and prejudice into new lights 
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may yet freely enjoy their own ^rship and objects of womliip, 
Tiis sons went fiirthei* in discredfeng the ol4 religion j* but the 
dissensions of Christians among ^'?toselv0s prQloMgcd the reign 
of the old gi0(Js. The time was sure to ar^iVe, hdwever, wdien the 
two religions could nqt exist side by side. The philosophical 
Pni>ans held that “the secret of the universe " could never be 
as(‘(*itained ; and that custom, in which men’s ‘affections were 
invested, was the best guide of morals and manners — custom 
being the result of general opinion, and general opinion lieing 
always, on the wliole, favourable to morality. While tliis was 
the plea of instructed men, the public declared tliat they liked 
their religion and their old ways, and did not want to be dis- 
turbed. They were for letting the ancient statues and altars of 
Vietory stand. That was their side of the (piestion. The 
( Miiisluins’ was founded on a notion whiili explains any degree 
of /('.d and lutoleranc'C. T’hcy. b<4ii;Ved tiiut the gods of theii; 
uemJiboufs were really and trdly demons, and that the woYslnp 
ot ihcm^vas the most atrocious crime against God that^could be* 
pcipUrated; uudofcour&e they could not tolerate that w'oi’sjiip 
111 <ai\ mode or degree. Under their theocratic view, treason and 
hfTi^piiewiy were flomhined in the practice; and eternal perdition 
was i^'c proper retribution for jt. Thic is th^same view tliat 
th( flews had .in* regard to the 'idolatry they wafred* against in 
tcilving possession of the Holy Land; and their zeal was ill the 
jiKUc deeply engaged fortUoir having no other king Jehovalj:» 
The Cliiistiaiis of the first centuries perpetuated it: find we 
iiolKO it hero thus expiessly because w'e take this to be the priu- 
(jple wliich is at the bottom of the wdiole system of missions to 
tlie lieathcn. No one can read the most modern missionary 
1)( oks, even by Protestaiits of new-horn scots, without per- 
(‘I'lMng strong traces of the opinion and sentiment that idolatiy 
is of devilish incitement, and even that devils themselves are In 
oases the idols ; and that thus the worship of heathen gods 
( omprehends at once treason and blasphemy, and leads inevitably 
to hell-fire. The result of the polling for Jupiter in the Senate 
in the fourth century, at the commund of Theodosius, is known 
lo everybody. Though the c5mmon people believed that various 
i‘ec<’ut calamities were owing to the iutfcrference of the Christians 
wjtli tlie old gods, tliey w^ere for th^ moment more in awe nf the 
Emjierer thaji of their unseen deities ; and Jnpi ter was deposed, 
having a too small majority to stand by him. The evils of insin- 
cere conformity troubled and endangered the new feJtki for some 
time after ; and indeed Uie Pagans did not surrende!r ail hope of 
the resto^titipn of the rJS9igion"of eteven oentUJfie^ its as the 
^temphs of the goda hwever empty and di^graceS. 

Hence the violence of' destroying the moun- 
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of the old faith, even to^e treVs which grew near the 
'Mai’tin^Bjishop of T^rs, engaged "in this work, and 
Marcellus, lefriin^ * bn the tef^oc in Syna, and meeting his 
death*dfTihe .hands of people, who •’Could hot hoar to see 
Jupiter’s temple overthrown, are altogether p prophetic picture of 
after ages, when other Christians and otlief Pagans should do 
"the same things*' in unknown continents and far islands of the 
sea. The Egyptians, sitting spitefully waiting for a calamity 
after.tlie destruction of the temple of Ser^pis, hoping first that 
the Nile would not rise, and then that it would rise to a deluge, 
re^aind one of the precisely similar state of mind of those South 
Sea Islanders who saw their converted quean flout their burning 
mountain, and who sat down to watch for the eruption which 
was sure to ensue. The difficulty in all missionary cases — in all 
cases of the uprooting of one religion for the sake of another — 
lies mainly in the necessity of public woi*ship, as Gibbon rematk^?. 
There is no way of upholding a cpmmon religion but by a com- 
mon observance ; and hero has been the missionary Irouye, from 
the ^ays ot Theodosius to those of Pius IX. and Victoria. When 
once tiie multitude can be brought to attend voluntarily the 
public services of the innqvators, the extinction of the oJd faith 
is viitually cflec^d; for no associations which are not suslained 
by observances ’can, in tire general mind, outlive », generation. 
Within thirty years of the death of Theodosius, every Vace of 
£agamsm *had. vanished in Eome ; and, in like manner the same 
'methodsPwould obliterate Paganism now, in everyvsland of the 
Pacific. But the same methods cannot be employed, and 
medem missiCnaries can neither draw converts to their churches, 
nor put down the ancient worship as the early Christians did in 
Borne. The Christians of the Empire introduced the relics of 
martyrs into their churches, and kept the interest and superstition 
of^he people alive by a perpetual show of miraclea. While de- 
ceased saints and martyrs were constantly active among the 
Christians, the ol J associations of polytheism were readily trans- 
fer!^ to them ; and the observances of the churches grew more 
and like those which hdd been paid to heathen gods. Ob- 
stinate expressed disgust at halted and pickled hearts and 

limbs h^ng offereti to adolta&m instead of noble statues ; and 
the unbloody sacrifice of the mass was not so imposing to their 
imaginations as the t)ld sacrificial rites ; but tram|fer of^names 
was fairly accompU^d^d, and, the multitrlde were separated from 
their idols far more effectually &an the Pa^ns of our day have 
yet been, in the course of ode geuerarion. It is indeed believed 
ho|rever tru* tibds might he of of^ smaller centres 

and haUt, P^ganii^ ling^ed^f^aad this day, , 

M recesses wHere taraditioitliyes ^ of cen- 
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^ Mis$hn to Britain, 

iuiies. There are of Lebanon where the ^^orship of the 

bUn proceeds^ as pujie.as in JezWers days, and when the temple 
at Bafdboc was thronged* TheS^^e caves' .where priests still 
bow the bead t#Baal, Astarte na« bar'^ saci^d *grove to. this 
hour. But ^Wietj^fvqr the Christians prevailecl. Paganism .was pre- 
sently put down and saon forgotten. With *our modem mission- 
arieb the case is ddfferent They have, in the Soijth Sea Islands, , 
to send messengers round to flog the common people ihto the 
churches ; and they are well aware that not only old prac- 
tices continued under 'the disguise of “.mickonaree p?ofessi6n^,* 
but tliat in the forests and ravines where sedate preachers and 
their timid wives can never penetrate, the dear old gods are 
caressed more than ever on account of the adversity into which 
they have fallen; and charming familiar festivals are enjoyed 
more than ever, on the principle that stolen pleasures are 
hweote&t. The modem preachers are safe from the danger of the 
carl} Cliribtian priests, of becoiSing* Paganized by the process of 
coiiv,ei*tmg Pagans ; but, on the other hand, they fail in proper- ^ 
tiou. in work of real conversion. The comparison is one 
wliicli it is perfectly fair to make, because Paganism is essentially 
the same all ovef the ivorld. Theologians have noticed.* this, 
J’rom giucration to generation ; ,and nerw travefiers bring up the 
fact agnin, in treating of every liew country exhibited by dis- 
cover), Jivery traveller racks his brain for a scheme by which 
to connect the peoples of the most distant countries;’ \yhiie the 
philosopher fin^s the explanation of the likeness, n’dt in j^reams'^ . 
of migiatiou aid a common stock, but in the clear view of the 
stages passed through by the universal human mind — from 
feti^hism to polytheism, and from polytheism to monotheism. 
Wlnm the monotheists propose to convert men passing through 
a]i earlier stage, they find, as every true philosopher would ex- 
pect, a strong resemblance in the fetish religion, wherever foun^, 
and also in the* polytheistic ; the beliefs being everywhere the 
inoYita]>le result of ^conditions common to all. • It is this which 
makes it fair to compare the results of proselytism by widely 
different agcfits, in centuries far apart. 

Begiitning with the early times, however, we Jure first struck ‘ 
Yvith the thought of what we ourselv^#owe to .missionary enter- 
prise. In the south of England vu Jrelond there we>$ pfo- 
buWy 39me eafTl) p^i^raUon liy tlm influx of persecuted Chris- 
tians from thb Coni^Wt I but ^tbe great release! the iron 
rule of Druid oas^-tlrj^anny we owe to St. Angd^ne and other 
luissionaries, who cartte for' ^he exg|ees rowing ua 

Christiana, Xhe.mirflyrfei ahd ’ 

wonderful enragh tht , 

priests ; aud,;!^ d£ Iona 
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at length becaZoie the centte of enUghtejin^t of the north-western 
pMs of ^ the world.; ilie rap|^ spread of ihe faith here hasr' 
a^orded a hint to ndssionarieain all ages sinco, to begin with 
sp^:emgn^, spre that tnepeople wip follow, fby free will or 
ibrce. 'Vy‘heb the mafn- object is to save the greatest number of 
jaouls by baptism, it in a of small importance fo^tho priest 
whether the pepple come to baptism by oonstraint or because 
they desire it.* The first missionaries presented themselves 
therefore as ambassadors to princes : the princes had induce* 
filenfts of fftreign alliance and other good things to follow lead in 
matters of faith ; and the people, again, followed by royal com- 
mand. To this day the same method is pai*sued, by Catholic 
and Protestant, wherever conversion is to be afehieved. Tattooed 
kings and cannibal princes of the blood royal ore first sought, 
their vices veiled, and their caprices homo with, that by their 
mean^ the kingdom of heaven might gain some of their subjects. 
Hence that striking feature* of nlissionary influence through all 
time — its support and strengthening of the principle of 
*Of old, the miracle-working priests, who sham5a theBruills, made 
themselves' agreekble to the kings of the’ petty states of our 
island j and in our own time, Protestant sectaritis from England 
have xnade much of a drunken Ppmare* because he was* a king ; 
and American nifcsionaries at I^beria have concealed the suffer- 
ings of tl\e helpless imported inhabitants, at tlie^biddiag^of those 
who sent them, the object being to sustain the pride of race, and 
, the bribe "to* the missionaries, the obtaining a ranp of tbeir own. 
It appears that in some eases a more detestable “institution of 
caste than any missionary ever found ready to his hand, is actually 
introduced by modem methods of Christianizing the heathen. 
An American voyager testifies as follows to the present condition 
of ]the Sandwich Islands :~ 

Headers of reports,** he ssiys, ** are led to infer that the artb and 
customs of civilized life are rapidly refining the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands* But*leti no one be deceived by these kccounfs. The chiefs 
swagger about in gold lace and broadcloth, whfle the great mass of the 
common people are nearly as primitive in their appearance as in the days 
of In the progress of events at these islands, the two classes 

are receding from j^ch other ; the ^ief^ are daily becoming idore 
luxuriorss and 03p:ti!^vagant their style of living, afid the common 
people more imd more destitute <tf the*neceSsaries»and decencies of life* 
But the and to whjeb both wiU arrive at last wSH be the sam^* The 
one are fast destreying i:homsCivei| by sensual indulg^ee^^ and the 
othe^ ore fast iein^ destroyed by a oompHo^tion Of disorders, and the , 
want of wholesome food. Tim fetoufeea of the domine^ng chiefs are 
the «%ving^ sud eve^y ^dltion^ bfuble with whi^^h 
them$eive£rmptxrcbascdby bondnlep 

of gOWrafaw refinemenl»ifeynod.mWi« 
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only an index to th& ac^5li|[9tate ^ de^ad^tion in wmch the greater 
paft of the populattcto l^e grovelli]^*^ * 

8uch are the results of be^uniu^^rtie work bf.pr«»selytism with 
kings, and snaking an aristocracy to cojuntendnee • andf uphold 
areligioh. In the old ^times, the mischief .was checked by ‘the 
poverty and humility of the missionaries themselves, in their 
monastic capacity. They could not be aristocratic, except in 
purely bpiritual relations. It is otherwise in our time. Our Pro- 
testant missionaries, arc bound by no vows of* poverty rfind 
humility ; and accordingly we find them possessing lands and 
houses, managing public and private affairs, and bringing their 
social position into a wonderful likeness to heathen slave-holding. 
If the old Catholic missionary was somewhat like the Pope in 
other matters, ho was like him also in being aerviis servorum, 
and there was no helpful office too humble for the Jesuit or the 
Domiincan bent on saving souls. Piotestaut sectaries, 

the state of things is different. * JTcre is a picture from the life, 
— a ‘View of the mqdo of hfe of "" Servants in Christy’ iii our * 
tauo. W^en enlightened individuals come into the Polynesian 
Islands, and have broken the idol^i and overthrown the customs 
ol^the inJiabitanW, — . . • 

*'Ncat villas, trim gardens, shaven lawns, spires^nd cupolas arise, 
while the poor savage soon finds himself aVi interloper in the country 
of his fatHefs ; and that, too, on the very site of the hut where ho was 
born. The spontaneous fruits of the earth, which Godin Ifis wisdom* 
had ordained f<jr the support of the indolent natives, rcmoi^elessly 
seized upon and appropriated by the stranger, are devoured before the 
eyes of the starving inhabitants, or sent on board the numerous vessels 
which now touch at their shores. 

“ When the famished wretches are cut off in this manner from their 
natural supplies, they are told by their benefactors to work, and earn 
their support by the sweat of their brows I 

# ,* # # • # # # 

“Not ntitiLl vMted Honolulu was I aware of •the fact that the 
small remnant of the natives had been civilized into draught-*horsea, 
and evangelized into beasts of burden. But so it is. They have been 
literally broKcn into the trace.s, and are harnessed to the vehicles of 
thpir spiritual instructors like so^nany dumb brutes I 

a multitude of similar exhibiticSis that I saw, I shall never 
forget a robust, 1‘ed*fifcced, and vi^ry la^^like personage, a misaionkry’s 
spouse, ifho day afto day, for months together, took rs^nlar 
airibgs $1 Htftk go%art drawn^ by two of tl^ tdanders, an old 
greySiekfled wl k loguish stri^in^both bring, witib 

the exception of Ofs nak^d AS when thoy werA^borUv 

a level piece of kf *aug^k 
shambling, 
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like a knowing howcv podded on and did all 

“ Battling ajong ihraugk ijjppi^treeta of t\ie town in tliis stylish 
kw3f looks about her as munificently as any queen 
dnveri in state to her coronation. A sud^n elevation vmd a sandy 
wad, however, soon disturb her serenity. The small wh^s become 
im^ded in the |oose soil, the old stager stsmds tugging sweating, 
while the yoimg,otte frisks about and does nothing jf not an inch does 
the chariot budge. Will the tender-hearted lady^^Mrho has left friends 
aaad home 4oat ’the good^ of the souls of the poor heathen— will she 
think a little about their bodies, and get out, and ease the wretched 
old man until the ascent <*18 mounted ? Not she ; she couldnot dream 
of it. To be sure, she used to think nothings of driving the cows to 
I^sture on the old farm in New England ; but times have changed 
since then. So she retains her seat, and bawls out, * Hookee ! hookee !* 
(p'lQi P'41). The old gentleman, frightened at the sound, labours 
away harder than ever ;* and the younger one makes a great show of 
straining himself, but takes care^to keep one eye upon his mistress, hr 
order to know when to dodge out harm’s way. At last* the good 
lady loses* all patience, ^ Hookee ! hookee^* and 'rap goes tj;ie hdkvy 
handle of her huge fan over the naked skull of the old savage, while 
the ydung one shies to one side, and keeps beyond its range. ‘Hookee I 
hookee*!’ again she cries. ‘ Jlookee tata kannakal’ (pull strong, meiJ). 
But all in vain, she is obliged, in the end to dismount, and, sad 
necessity! actually to walk to the top of the hill ! * 

“ At the town where this paragon of humility resid^ iff a spacious 
^d elegant d^^ncan chapel, where divine service i^ regularly per- 
formed.* Twice every Sabbath, towards the close of exercises, may 
be seen a score or two of little wagons ranged along* the railing in 
front of the edifice, with two squalid native footmen in the liverj*^ of 
nakedness standing by each, and waiting for the dismission of the con- 
gregation to draw their superiors home.”* 


It appears from this kind of testimony {of which we have so 
n^ch as to leave no doubt .of its general fairness), that if Chris- 
tianity attacks the institution of caste in Indi^ Imd elsewhere, 
where it is found inconyenient, it plants it down on fresh ground 
whep the desire to save the greatest number of souls leads mis- 
sionSHos to address their efforts first to the kings of the 
heathen* « 


During the Jong orgtoie period of Catholicism, before the 
Keformarion hed divided the Chiprch, and left it forever after 
liabfo to sebisin, oononest wi^ the rough-and-ready missionary 
m^hod* Peter the Bemiit was the grand mis^onory ^of the 
3mddle ages, and the OmBodes were jfeho form assumed by Chris- 
tian zeah The Befomarion gave the jcreafost impetus to the i 
cause it has evjpi moWved; an4 the centuj^y 
■ — ^ 
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wrhioh followed the full was tSe palmy 

seemia: of that order of ‘epterpriser^ropagaindiipm was theMatural 
resource of apofitlas who cOEtendeo^'^r men's * spuK; and long 
before Gregory XT. founded the Collie qf^ the *Pro]^enda in 
1 6S2, devoted priests his chnreh. !ted brought whole tWhes of 
heathens into thofold; The Jesuits in Paraguay are xmiversally 
considered to have 6 ;?:hibifc 0 d the best results ever obtained Jin the 
missionary field, while the Jesuits in India and Cfiiaa were the 
grief and disgrace of .their church, in the opinion 6f its head,* 
These last strove to obtain candidates for baptism by acoommo- 
cldting the local and the new religion to each other. They made 
out that the Brahminical writings were only another form of the 
Christian Scriptures, and discovered that the idols of India and 
China were only the inferior saints of Christendom. We need 
not (l\\e]l on this phase of missionary effort, as the deoeptioruwas 
anathematized at Rome; and we,cit^ it merely as a natural con- 
^et]ncnoe of the belief that there Wps no salvation out of the pale 
of (Jlfristi^ity, and that Christian baptism was certain^ rescue. 
Tin** Jesuits in Paraguay went to work in the opposite manne;t:. 
Instead of using the superstitious they found on the spot, 
^‘clinnging the olfects, so as to introduce thejiew warship,” as 
their brethren in China proposed,, they tried th^ experiment of 
absolutely reorganizing society. They would haveUothmg to do 
with the S|>aniSi system, which seemed made to their hands, the 
slave or serf system, under wliioh the Indians were Eiie^miendas, 
or recommended^to the protection of their owners. The mi^ion- 
nries passed through this ground to a wholly fresh one beyond, 
where no Spaniards bad penetrated ; and they obtained an ordi- 
nanro of exclusion of all visitors, and took complete spiritual 
possession of the region. By 1629 they had established twenty- 
one villages, each with its church, its college, and its group of 
Indian dwellings j and they kept the people together in the bonc^ 
of their own Mifc ajafficiently fed, employed, and amusi^, and 
brought into Hbsoltite obedience in every aot of tfiieir Uves. The 
Jesuits themseivee jqonsidered their system of education perfipet 
for the locality, though it did not generally include book-learning, 
even iu the knowledge of the alffliabet, and though it did inqlufte 
a very free use of the rod. The system ’endured till the Jesuit 
• organisation was broken up in.l76T, when presently tho^ Whole* 
fabric CQlhpletqJy vanished. No trace whatever remains of this 
great mismonary' Work. If the (juestion of sfiooess te stirred, 
the reply of Catholics is, that a hundred thousand souls were 
xesciied from crowns of the apostles imd 

martyrs of thorw^l mro r&^mned ^accotfiihglyf r ^Qsl^Oal 
stndanu and say that, j^ed by ahy 

the work has 10m to ^ d people^ 
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saved by their teachers from ^ trotilfce of^ thmking, and ftom < 
the pr^feure of VoVldly anx^'es, the lahh in the school and 
bribes or tailors, out of it^ Hi|tst he needed for stimulus'; hut we 
thiiik ih of *sucll a state of society, and 'are not'sui'prised to hoar 
that its subjects were delieat© in frame, sorupulous in conscience, 
indolent at their work, tind dull in thefr play, though tlieir 
teachers preso^bed amusement as earnestly as our Polynesian 
missionaries interdict it. That such a demure, superficial, de* 
*p6ndent,^nd artificial state of society should fall to pie(*es at 
once when its keepers were withdrawn, is just what might have 
been looked for ; and, as all traces of it have vanished, it can be 
pronounced, in a historical and moral sense, nothing but a failure. 
Whether 100,000 souls have been saved from the pit of hell it is 
not our present business to inquire. Ent wo doubt whether the 
100,000 people were healthier, wiser, or happier than their 
. fathers ; and, as they havq been unable to perpetuate the sup- 
pose benefits they received, w^ ‘are compelled to eoitclude that 
there wps some fatal eiTor in the management of jjicir *ca^e. 
According to tcccnt Catholic accounts, — 

“ Little but desolation is iioV to bo seen who^ once the Jesuit’s 
house and the Indian’s cottage stood in 'peaceful prosperity, hide by 
side. The public buildings have disappeared ; the churches are till in 
ruins; the cottages have aegonerated into native T^igvran^ ^ brier& and 
weeds cveWwhere complete the picture of decay ; the population has 
» dwindled fr^Kt thousands to hundreds, and such as fetill remain ha\ c 
half r^umed the indolence of the savage, and stanilistless, desolate, 
and sad, at the doors of their poverty-stricken dwellings, while in 
' reductions ’ (villages) which once could pay, w ithout personal priva- 
tion, though not without wholesome labour, a yearly tribute to the 
king, the superior of the missions can hardly find wherewithal to keep 
starvation from bis people,”* 

^ The ultimate fact shows that the place inhabited by a people 
feo helpless coul^ have been no paradise in its best days, while its 
^fate suggests the question whether the poor Indians might not 
have dono as well formerly, and much better now^ if they had 
been left to employ their own faimlties in their own way — in 
hunting and dancing, fishing and fighting, leading a wild Ame- 
rican life instead of a slavish European one. licaving out tlio 
makeweight of salvation as dgainat perdition, have the Taraguay 
Indiana much to thank the Jesuits for ? € ^ 

It IS upon Its missions, however, that the Catholic church has 
ha^d its claims t6 the credit of practical success. It bad every 
in the days when the spiritual and temporal powers 
Itere^finited in the rulers of mankind. The resources of ^mpfres 

' .. t t.*. .. V ii ~ 
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wete then deroteA to mi^onar^bjecta ; and the organization 
which wrongbt sucR •won.ders every othej: Mepartmfint was 
present in that. Zeal was allowed 'ten rush. fo*rtb toitbe orusado 
against idolatry, and obedience was sent *its tfain,.to sow and 
water the new. fields won to the chi|rch. They were supported 
by the whole force of ehristendom. The nominal successes were 
in proportion to the means employed. 9t. Francis Xavier bap* 
tizecl, on an average, 329 souls a day for ten years*! If millions 
were thus saved from everlasting fire, of course this \Vasirftuccess;** 
but what was the issue on earth of all this effort ? The Bomish 
priests induced the descendants of discoverers to remain as mis- 
sionaries in the new territories ; they addressed themselves to the 
conversion of kings and chiefs, that whole peoples might follow ; 
and they used every opportunity to pour their new Bomish wine 
into old heathen bottles, and to put the facings of their clmrcli 
upon the primitive garments of ajl tl\e idolatries they encountered. . 
Montesquieu indicates the advantage the Jesuits in Asia bad in 
addressing the despotic rulers they met there, saying that they 
found it easier to convince princes that they could do every- 
tliing, than the people that they qould suffer cverything-^the 
latter achievemeut? requiring indeed thq uni teit authority of the 
prince and appeals of tlie priest! . To render the process easier, 
the old faitli aijd i<he new were nlade as* like each* other as pos- 
sible, witlf the results which have been witnessed from Xavjors 
days till ours, /rhere was old woman in Japan, aSflhe first 
days of Jesuit i^issions, vrho found nothing so very difficlilt in 
the new religion. She had been accustomed to invoke the name 
of the god Armida 140,000 times in the course of twehty-foxir 
hours; and now it was only using the Virgin’s name instead. 
At the present day, it is impossible to contemplate the levolu- 
tionary party in China, and the curious resemblances which the 
excellent Jesuits, MM. Hue and Gabe^ have found in Buddhist 
countries, to Bomish doctrine, discipline,, and worship, and fail' 
to sec in them traces of the identification of the two religions , 
begun by the (Christian party. This practice occasioned the 
great schism in the missionary enterprise which first showed the 
idolaters of Asia that Christians &nd authorities of the same church 
could quarrel ; nnd at this day wa find MM. Hue and Gabet 
ascribing to the devil the burlesque of their own church «nd its 
doings ^ioh tjif'y encounter in Thibet; English ^h^-clmrchmen 
trying to out that there is a foundation 4pdy laid for ft 
Christian ohujreh in the heart of Buddhiat ^nd Confeoian coun- 
tries; and students of history producing evidejuoes for Mief, on 
the one htehd, tha^bioman take form 

stitions ; andi?;p^ ^ bther, that the Jesuits had been 
two c(mt\irieav«^/'cba»ftng;i 
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tion; Instead of elevating tlie ^nds liearts from vriience just 
and h6ly- desires mejK proceed.. . * 

At one tjime the Jesuiti^bdasted that they had millions of con- 
verts In Chinai' MM. Hue and Gabet and the existing rebollion 
show ^hat that amount of conversion was worth.. ‘’The-late mi- 
peror issued an edict agaiiist us and dur trade on the ground 
that he owed dt to his people to guard them against the contagion 
of a religion so depraviug to morals as the Christian ; and thib is 
*. now th&vicw of the Imperialists, The rebels, wIk) profess to favour 
Christianity in their own remarkable fashion, say that they do it 
because the God of the Christians makes his favourites powerful 
in war and invulnerable at sea. Such is Christianity now in 
China, illustrated by the recent American and European policy 
of transporting coolies, under deceptive conditions, to be virtual 
slawes in guano and sugar islands, if not starved or suffocated by 
. the way, and thrown into the sea. In Japan, the Jesuits ouco 
claimed half the populatibn as converts. It was not long before 
they were excluded,~tliey, and their religion, and their civiliza- 
tion, and all civilization on their account; ‘and the scaling up of 
that empire has continued to this day, to tliis hour ; for it seems 
that the Americans are mistaken in, imagining tliat^ihcy have 
obtained free access to ’the territory and trade of Japan. -As for 
India, the AhbS’Dubois acknowledged, after a quarter of a century 
of laholii?, that he had only made between two and three liundred 
convert!^*a[;hat two-thirds of these were Pariajis, and the rest 
outotests of 6ne sort or another; several of the^ having become 
Christians to obtain release from evil spirits, by whom they 
supposed themselves possessed. The relief failing, tJiey rulaj^sed 
into Paganism. No one convert became a Christian from 
disinterested motives ; and those who remained so w^ere the ^ ery 
worst, tlie Abb6 declares, of all who had listened to his teaching^. 
OBe adds that his brother missionaries in oilier parts of tlio 
•country hod succeeded no bettor. It was their failure wlncli 
^ induced their ‘successors to try the higK-caste Erahuiins and 
* princes first ; and the members of the Madura mission did this 
by declaring themselves Brahmins of a higher caste still, pro- 
ducjjpig lEfc parchment to show that* the Jesuits were descended Irom 
Brahma himself. Surely Xayier did better than this in confessing, 
in his lett^ to Loyola, diat ,the minds . and manners of the * 
people rendered tibeir conversion impossible; and in surrendering 
enterpristji^tber than conduct it by a series bf lies. Ho left 
the country iSleT nearly .three years of fruitless eflbrts. His way 
was to "show himself iU the neighbourhood of settlements, and 
^ ring % bell ^ brihg the people together- At firet he fancied they 
gladly^ «n4 especially the childre^ he drew^to 
instructed to impart to their they heard 
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from him. He taught creBds, prayers, and commandments, 
and left them under* the care of mechists: but they all fell back, 
as might have been expected. Malabar seems to Ijave been the 
only fniitftti field ; and Ahat was because the Fortiiguei^ owned 
tlie territory, and afforded focilities for tfie establishment of the 
inquisition at Groa. «Sb much for Asia. 

As for Africa, — the resort to the kings in the first instance did 
not answer welt there. Not long after Vasco de*Gama rounded 
the Cape, the missionai'ies of Rome were seen in Abyssigja, w^iei;Q 
they converted the ‘monarch. The people and some of their 
chiefs, however, were obstinate in their old faith; and a civil war 
of above a century Iqng was the consequence. When the war 
was over, the Jesuits proposed^ to help the kings to govern ; and 
their interference with secular affairs undid the whole effect of 
their religious action, — small as that was in the way of egnver- 
sion. Christianity was disgraced and banislied, and every priest 
was martyred, except the very few who found means to abscond. 
In Gongo, some Dopunican missionaries presently obtained some 
footing, #hich was improved by a series of Franciscans ; but the 
Portuguese traders who followed them into the country brought 
dibcredit.on the Ohristiau name by *their profligacy. Such is the 
reason assigned by the priests* for their failures. Judging by 
the experience cj* other countries, the. allegatton mAy be true 
enough ; flfUt there is another side to the story, according to 
which the misaionarios were pretty nearly as ignorant^ ^id super-, 
stitious as the^^people they went to teach. Fourtben Oapiichins 
at once went, in the same vessel, in 1634, to visit the Queen of 
Matamha, on the recommendation of the Portuguese at Angola. 
Tlieir own accounts of their views and proceedings, as cited in 
Murray’s Histoi 7 of Discoveries in Africa,” convict them more 
unquestionably of ignorance and folly than the statements of any 
cnem) could do. They were evidently chosen, not for their scit^io 
and self-posscssion,^ but for their excitabloness under the name 
of zeal, and thdr, credulity under the name of Mth. They began 
with believing that every drop of white blood must be drawn 
from tlieir bodies before they could live in Africa ; and one of 
them reports his having been ^blooded ninety-seven times. The 
perseverance with which they go, on glorying in conversions 
which they have to bemoan, iffterwards as hoaxes, is really 
astonishing. ^Their belief in tbe magic of the and in 

the miracles wrought by their own cross, is simpl)^ a sign of their 
time ; but in other respects their ^rejjorts manifest none of the 
sagacity wiudt foond curiou^ emalgami^ted with 

the most missionsiry $mX. The trioi^ which 

they boast of thecheatheii,--^earii^ the-Vihglh with 

blood, to people at their 
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idolatry, and so forth, — are T^ted a glee which tnnkes it 
ailythitig hut a iVoiidet that thw worfe bf eu6h hands should liave 
left no surviving tmoe. All the fourteen Oa|^uohins were worn 
down into a fever with the labour of baptizing the oonverts who 
flocked" to them: hut when they complained of "the -people’s 
neglect of the ordinances which should 'follow baptism, or when 
their requisitions were inconvenient, the negroes betook them- 
selves to their idol-groves, turn and turn about with Christian 
«^)hscrv£m,ces5 To negi'oes, the missionaries did not scruple using 
the whip, and especially to the women, who could not retaliate in 
kind. The ladies, however, found their own modes of revenge. A 
princess was once flogged for having appeared in a procession at 
the heels of an idol ; and she deqlared herself a convert at once, 
by the argument of the lash : hut somehow, the holy fathers 
fouiwl the ladies of the court thenceforth always in their way. 
Above all, they could never sit under their own eaves, nor enjoy 
the beauties of their garden ; for the court ladies were always 
bathing in primitive stylo in* the stream just opposite. J hat 
matter ended in theii building a high wall, whicli dejfrived tjiem 
of the landscape. When they were on their travels, women were 
for er coming, in bathing simplicity,. to ask®for baptism; and 
they amused themselves liy throwing on the priest the embarrass- 
ment of fiuding^oiothiug for them. Others howjied all night so 
that the lK)ly men could get no sleep ; while the c(?iftmoii joke 
of mcn,^*5Saiien, and children was, to announce, as often as 
possible in every journey, that wild beasts wfre coming, to 
induce the priests to exhibit themselves as a gymnastic spectacle, 
scrambling up trees in their black cloaks, with horror in their 
faces. That might have been good fun on the one side, and holy 
martyrdom on the other, in its day. But it is all over and gone*, 
like other artifleial phases of manners. Not a trace is left in 
ftioae regions now of the Portuguese or their faith. In Afiirii 
as in Asia, it was all failure in the long run. 

That it was* the same in America, except in the ease of 
Paraguay, already dealt with, can be no wonder, considering how 
conversion was set about there. The priests themselves arc our 
inforjhants about this ; and, ratheJr than leave us in ignorance of 
the nubaber of souls tifey freed from the pit, they tell us how 
they managed to save such a* multitude. The holy men who laid 
on the whip so effectually in Congo, boasted of 100,000 vjonverts. 
In the first-discovered lands of the New Worht, ‘"the people 
were driven to baptise as feeabts to the water,” the missionaries 
relate. The figure insiuuatos a riotion of unwillingness on the 
part 0? those rescued from Satan; and Oviedo of tlie Indians 

m that ""there wa^ scaroely auy one, or but extremely fe\y, 
that iliifiugly became Ohri^tiaus.^ At best, ibay Wished only 
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fyx mm^ m rth^ m^ou forgot that. Wo all 

remember pMhotio »$to3?y of Indian* caoiqne^-who, at 

tbe stakoy refused Irfe^ teniporal or eteigaaly at tba of eonvei*- 
sion— asking he eheuld go to live so ljppp%. Pe told 

— ^in heaven ,* a^d then he at onoe refueody on the ground that 
the whites would be thete ; end he had rather hve anywhere oi 
nowhere than dweU with su(^ people ae he had found th% white 
Christians to he*, "fhe reason wny the l^t unsuccessful of 
llomish misipiionariji^s retired ,for,. into Paraguay was, j||at tlie., 
natives w^ eyaj^iyhero nemhing before the raising of the Cross 
in tlie western -wor^d, ^be Cross was carried by priests, it ie 
true ; ]but toey w^o escorted by t^en driven on by lust of territoryy^ 
of gold^ ^or, at best, of gWy : the seed would not grow, in ground 
watered with blood, and sweat, and teats. And if the, fathers in 
I'aragiiay could not keep their own fenced garden firdni; lapsing 
into desert, it is no wonder that all was presentiy' barren 
elsewhere. . t * * • 


From point to point of the vaSt missionary field of our day,. 
Catholic ami Protestant meet, face to face ; and the spectacle is 
very^ihstructive, if not agreeable. Where both parties hold* the 
original doctiine af^ damnation outSide. tlie pale of their, nwn 
church j the rivalry is naturally fearful ; *and thh effect of their 
visible hostility is,, of course, ii\}iuious in the JWgl>est degree to 
their cause..i#'ifle Iieathen are sharp observers of the doings of 
intruders; apd, jheir inevitable comment on what see is 
See how Aa?:® Christians hate one another It’ More experienced 
observers are not surprised at Uie renewal of the old battle on 
new ground ; but, as it is so very old^ and always and everywhere 
so like itself, they take moi:o interest in comparing the former 
missionary spirit in the Catholic Church with, the present, and. 
the present missionary spirit in Catholics and Protestants,, than 
in attending to their jealoustos and antagonism.^ In some^ 
respects, the spirit of the proselyting priests has itopwed.,wi&ih . 
two or three cehtisjrids. , Pfeo vmnglormns desire^ ifor 
seems rather to have passed/ oyer to '.the P to * 
imaginations hay^ fed by early.to^fbng o|,Fdx ‘(a^ 
tyrdom in itself) ^ 04 ^ of adyehtti^, among 

In Kirby and Sp^hces Entoin 9 ipgy,tVtj 5 ^, 4 ^^^^^ 

, rightly, ^ an anecdote d ' 

Amer^an,fiif.8^ 
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p^lpok of an andogous eacperbufte^^^^ough of a miidar sort. 

Iftdj ought id haye beau ^ hwJ© instsad 
Qt imAmirijg her' ^ cmy hur to Jm# to do m 

%m thp Sjiiansjdoj m iravafling. "jAcb^ Edward," etKokimed 
she totbersoji^ ‘‘Idxpliated thuy would perseoute and, murder 
us, but I never thought to nde aoross^^a mule, ' Thus, m the 
ehurohes and«obupels ol Ohnstiau eouJUtrieSy the devotees work 
themselves np to the pitch of martyrdom by heathens , hut when 
.,a ^mosguita is the instrument^ ' as they would say, oi when, 
vperse stiUi they sufifer* by the consequences of inexcusable 
ignoiwipe on their own part, the tnal is no slight one, and may 
serve as a teat of the spint of the euterprjse*^ Old Mts. C." 
ought to hatre known bow she must ride from Latakia to Aleppo, 
if she mounted at all. A far woise misfortune followed, which 
was occasioned by &t yet more unaccountable ignorfinee ‘‘ Mis. C 
and the child (an infant grandchild) were pelted with sloiios, 
Mr.‘ Newman tells us, ‘'hc^dusewe had covered thgir viohnjffis 
(pannier conveyance) with gret*n cotton (ovei a head like a tent- 
bedstead), to soften tjie sunlight. But the green colftui touched 
Moslem sentiment, it seems. Christians may not wear 'gieen 
turbans. When it appeared that it was an fold woman and on 
infant, they left ofif throwing. The green cotton had been torn off, 
and the flraanes 'fecoken ; but only a few biuises weie suffeied,' ^ 
Who could conceive of a party of educated j)edple^,^o lately as 
18B‘4, g4Bjptg to Aleppo to learn that “ Chnstia^ must not weai 
green turbans,” and that green “ touches Mosjem s^mtnnent, it 
seema'"! Elsewhere, the wnter expresses his natuial recoil against 
dying on the road in a brawl about piasties , and yet the whole 
party were doing such foolish and ignorant things every day, tliat 
It was a wonder they ever leturm^ alive. One. of them, horn 
pipua^ considerations, cot an amulet off his horse's neck with 
4 penknife, agmnst the vehement entreaties of his attendants. 
•The horse presently fell down an area, and out open its whole 
mde. The comment is, This deserves nfeditation . ' and those 
’ teai^iers of the heathen find that, besides needlessly outraging 
feebags, they have confirmed the pbrtionlar superstition 
patit rooting out. Aimoat all tbcir troubles were occiisionod by 
thetsr t»6tooss foir their wmrk* Every one of them would 
no dpubt haw bnme imflinohingly being skinned or roasted ; , 
Wit jsetont Ihey find* the tronblis of the roa^ in Syria 
sttnln duHhw powers of eadummJe. One of the 
n^ly stondd but it was not es a consequence 

m a emh^uation fmpru^nces 
The jtMbet, tod ^smfm the best 
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Morbid' 

t^imper wo fcrKV# of k 

and derOS^teW) ^le th^j^buid th»k^#te li^leti 

they could act aH\t] and tke gaj^t aUd droii^t 
could only Tiicy tdl tts fraitWy^ feo# they Rafted, alqd 

perspired, shuddi^ft, in cirotttHstauceC o^daog^'atNi hortoi?; 
and yet thorn 10 r^cr ^ho lynuld not ehcwct { 0 ^ tlisem as a 
couple of the bratesl bellows that oveir took l&ofr chance itt out* 
landish oountri^. Tboi^ shrewdness and oCBcctedlaess* ta. 

their true cCuragCi ‘no* te$s than their irrepressible spirit of fdn* 
They offer a^chnmhng contrast to the brethren who, of old, Went 
about seeking HH^yrdom^ in their low and selfish longing for 
glory and a crown- This morbid appetite is not extinct among 
Oathohes yet, as we sea by Mies Oaddells account of the 
mission in Japan, where the borrois of torture and muulatiou 
are gloated over to set off the biographical sketches, m a taste 
which wotild hrt^^e delighted Stf. Thefesa. We will hot sicken 
oni 1 coders with such details at any length ' but there are con- 
traspng aiieodotes about Christian cbiidmn in Japan and Cbns^ 
tian* missionaries in Tahiti, which appear to us such admnSftblo 
illustratiops of thc^two extremes of tlio missionary spirit, that wo 
cannot resist citing them. Thodate of* the Japan anecdote Was 
that of the eJitinotion of Christianity in .Hapan lif 1648 ; and that 
of Tahiti wWs wiben the eaily enthusiasm of the missionaries had 
given place to keen -relish for ease and safety, iff the finest 
climate and country in the world. The Japan CRrisfcians^were 
dri\on into pits of fire, or starved in oaverus ; the Tahiti Chne- 
tiaus were living in handsome dwellings of coral rock, amidst 
groves and lawns, — closing the luxurious day with emging hymns 
about endurance from the heathen for the -Gospers sake- 

A Chrtshfiih convert in Japan had seen^all his family murdened 
o\cipt the younger children. , 


“ ‘ Which shall 1 begin with P’ ariced the e:iCecation®ej os he apprdakhed 
the two youngest of PauPs children, for thepuipose df chopping off. 
thtir fingers ‘That it your affidr, not min©,* the old Christian 
answered, bluntly-«-*p^babfy to conceal a softer foeliie^. ^ Cut ofif 
which, and as mahy a© yOu please.* ^ 

“ ‘ And 0 !’ bighed the Jtttle Igaatiu]^^^, la the spirit of the W^ve 
man, his Mher, he ^at(^ed his brother’s fingferOi&Uuig joint Imjloint 
bene^h % knife <4.^ ©xecUtiodter, ^fiow-beafttifUl 
my brother, of I 


my brother, ^0 of 

long for my 6#h 
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, That ^as otio extrome t here js Mr* Herman Mel- 

ville now son-in-law of Chief Justice Shaw., of Massachusetts (the 
judge ^ho established in ^^Med's Case" there the law established 
by Lord Man&lield in Sommerset's here), was in Tahiti in in 
sailor s costume, after'a whajingvoyage. He naturally longed lor 
a litU© feminine society, but had no ‘‘ dress coat and beaver" in 
which .to present himself. For our part, we should not hnvo 
dreamed of tlie servants of the heathen in the Gospel having any 
,^cvuple^of«that genteel sort, or any dread of any person they 
might meet. However, -Mr. Melville, who' saw their dwellings, 
and themselves at church, was under a different impression, which 
proved to be even more right than he bad supposed, 

“ One evening, passing the verandah of a missionary's dwelling, I ho 
dame his wife, atid a pretty blond young girl with ringlets, were 
sitting there, enjoying the sea breeze, then coming in, all cool and 
. refreshing, from the spray of the reef. As I approached, the old lady 
peered hard at me, and her very cap seemed to convey a prim j ebuke. 
The blue English eyes by her side were also bent on me. Jput, () 
Heavens! what a glance to receive from such a beautiful cmaturo 1 As 
for the mob cap, not a fig did J care for it : but, to be taken for^au}'- 
thing but a cavalier by the ringleited one was absolutely unendurabic. 
I resolved on a courteous salute — to show iny good breeding* if notliing 
more. But, h^ppgning to wear a;sort of t\irban — hereafter to be parti- 
cularly alluded to, — there* was no taking it off and piittii^it on again 
with anyth^g like dignity. At any rate, then, here goes a bow. But 
another difficiilty presented itself: my loose frock was so voluminous, 
that f doubted whether any spinal cuiwature would ’be perceptible. 

“ * Good evening, ladies,’ exclaimed I, at last, advancing winningly. 
‘ A delightful air from the sea, ladies.* 

“ Hysterics and hartshorn ! who woidd have thought it ? The 
young lady screamed, and the old one came near fainting. As for 
myself, I reti’eated in double-quick time, and scarcely drew breath 
totil safely housed in the Cakbooza.”’* 

' MM. Hue apd Gabot, half-way bciweeu these extremes of 
.cowardice and morbid love of horrors, suit our taste exactly. Wc 
fear they can have left little fruit behind them ; hut nothing can 
bo better than the temper in which they went forth to sow the 
seed, ^ * 

Where the case of the missionary becomes comjjoimded by Im 
meeting with Christian as wnll as heathen antagonism, the wbolo 
beauty of the enterprise vauishes. Careless and rpmanftc people, 
who think well of all missions as long ns a handful of Christians 
are proposing to convert a nation of heathens, ore yet tmable to 
look with any satisfaction on the encounter of opposing mission- 
the same Vpot. If the following is a speoimen of the 


* p, 166 , 
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closing scenes of CathoUc’Wssions (and Catholics can hardly go 
anywhere now withoiif finding the ground pre,*occnpied by Pro- 
tcsiiints), it is a melancholy decline since tho diiy^ of'the Xaviers 
jiiiil Yioyras. , ■ <. ' ^ ^ ' 

In order to save sbuls, as^ of old, the Bomanists made ife- 
peated ineffectual atteinpts to plant a mission in Tahiti, which 
seemed, otherwise, to bo under the doom of Protesfantism.* 

“ But,” says Mr. Melville (0>woo, p. 121), “ invariably ijreated with 
contamcly, they .sometimes met with open violence; and iS every" 
cast? those directly concerned in the enterprise were ultimately forced 
to depart. In one instance, two priests, Laval and Caset, after enduring 
a stories of persecutions, were set xipon by tho natives, maltreated, and 
finally carried aboard a small trading schooner, which eventually put 
them ashore at Wallis Island, — a savage place, some two thousand miles 
to the westward. Now, that the resident English missionaries autho- 
riseej, the banishment of these priests is a fact un denied by themselves; 

] was also re^jeatedly informed that’ by tlieir inflammatory harangues 
tliey ii}stigate.d the riots which preceded the sailing of the schooner. 
At all, event*, it is certain that their unbounded influence with the na- 
tives 'would easily have enabled them to prevent everything that took 
place on this occasion, had they felt so inclined.” 

The consequences were, the I ’rejich expedition to Tahiti, and 
of course the ^eiuftrod action of Romish* pries't?. ’Mr! Melville 
and bis saiMi’- comrades I'cceived from the Protestant missionaries 
tho single notice of a parcql of pious tracts. The -Frenchmen 
called, and gained the advantage of their civility, iri a change of 
converting the merry winders. ‘‘ They wore little dried-up French- 
men, in long straight gowns of black cloth, and' unsightly three- 
cornered hats, so preposterously big that, in putting them on, 
the reverend fathers seemed extinguishing themselves." ‘‘They 
l()()k('d sanctimonious enough abroad; hut that went for nothing, 
since, at home in their retreat, they were a couple of Friar Tucks,' 
holding priestly wassail over many a cup of good red brandy, and 
risuig late in the morning.” The Protestant missionaries allowed ^ 
tljo natives to believe that these priests were necromancers ; and ’ 
tlie natives were for ever peeping in at the open sides of the Komish 
chapel at the spells and apparatus of magic — the altar, tlio eru\ 
cifix, and the oeusb^s, — and listening with dread to the incanta- 
* tiou of the mass. The one fine road- — the. Broom*road, : the 
loveliest ^‘Q3he^ade,:in the world> made under the orders of the 
missionaries,, thejt convenience in visiting their 
must wi^^l i^Qa^ionid iheetdngS; betvfeen the. rival 
teachers., ib^^^’assy gjens, .pidm groves,. 

hills, and hc^trbd bdrpys ^ 

as,in the cells f'Oih a fihe eyening^-»4bsit ail'' 

are fine eveniUj^ see laf 
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posaiiig along the I3ro9m-rojjMjr: perhaps a band of palo 
white urcBin^v-r-^iokly exofios^r^aad ‘oftener still, sedate 
gentleane^^^ with c^es^ at.Avhdse appearanoe the natives 
here aifd there «Iiuk:irito their huts. These are the ^missionaries, 
their wives and ohildfen, taking .a family taring/’ . Appruaehing 
may ho seen, peeping’^ from their preposterous hats, like a 
couple of snaib, the two little Frenchmen.” If any natives have 
ventured to abide the approach of the missionaries, they see the 
r^cf^wl ^ the brow's of the adval professors of the religion of 
peace. On the Sunday, they hear something like this, — for there 
seems to ho a general resemhlanco between the sermons preaclied 
from Sunday to Sunday, — ^none of them Requiring any strenuous 
intellectual exorcise, though all the force of passion and pre- 
judice goes into denunciations of the Wee-wees (the French) 

‘‘ Wicked priests here : and wicked idols in women’s clothes, and 
brass chains. Good friends, no you speak or look at them — b^t I 
know you wont; they belon*g*to a set of robbers — the wdeked Wee- 

wees Good friends, this small island, but very wicked, anjl very 

popr : these two go together. ^Tiy Bei’etanee (Britain^ so groat 
.Because that island good island, and send mickonaree to poor Kannaka 
(Polynesian). In llerctance, Vvery man rich : plenty things to buy, 
and plenty things ^to sell.* llouses bigger than Pom are' s' aiid more 

^rand friends, littl^ to eat left at my house. Schooner 

ironi Syd^icy no bring b% of flour ; and Kannaka no "^ring fig and 
fruit eno\igh. Mickonaree do great deal for Kannaka: !kannaka do 
little for ■Mickona}’eo. So, good friends, weave plarity of cocoa-nut 
baskets, All ’em, and bring 'em to-morrow.”^ \ 

And is it so ? The 2 >cople, themselves scantily fed, and 
growing more hungry year by year in their cabins, must carry 
their meat and fruit to the grand liousc with the verandah and 
lawn, and make roads and build houses, with the Gospel, as 
g.bove, for wages ! This is the successful side, — of those who 
secure the ground first. ' And, for the Catholic phase, the idle 
priests^ destitute of disciples, have their bamboo chapel to them- 
♦selves, and obtain intercourse only by bribes of brandy, with 
Pjfbtotoit spies peeping in at the midnight carousel Is this 
the issue of the system instituted by the Xaviers and Vioyras, 
and oootipjing the complete organization of the most prosolyiing 
church in the %vorld ? CouiUing each baptism as a son! saved, 
the Catholics may consider ‘theit* missions successful r^but h orn ‘ 
every other point of yie’»^ wliat can be more compjete than the 
failure V ‘ No civiUzatidn, no enlightonmentj-T-ndt even super- 
flcial success ahd external prosgenty , to sjhovr for conUiries of 
inissiphj^ry efibrjt .iifd sibrilibeJ * // ; ' 

• , IfAuch is the reshB in thfe Oatholib case, i^iuprbliends 

, > , ^ ,1 1 — 

^ pi Wt. }^ 
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AUac\ Qti the Mimonary Dogma, 

all coiiceivabJe advajita^^ tlie»conipletost orgamzation in the 
world, the sanctioti * of . the wealth . of Empires, nnd the 

facilities arising from unity of dootrines, what^conld be hoped 
from l^rotest|uit missions,* in which all these aid« aro wanting ? 
Missionuries of different .sects fire more apt to denounce 'than ’ to 
aid eaoli other ; and the individuals who go forth are not ap- 
pointed under any extensive organization, but represent se^stional 
opinions and sympatlues, and ate sustained by voluntary contri- 
butions. What success wo hear of is of the Catholic^ sor^sopla. 
saved by baptism (for we shall see pi'osently what the amount of 
success in a. wider view really is); and yot there has recently 
appeared a book in which the failure of missions is attributed by 
an earnest divine to the very doctrine of eternal punishment 
wliicli alone fumislies to missions thoir plea of success. The 
Kev. l^ldward White, in kin “Theory of Missions,” reprobates the 
horrible coiiception of hell as unscriptural, and causing a vast , 
amount of inkdolity; and be I'ecommonds, as a fair medium 
betwQL'u that dogma pnd the .doctrine of Universal llostora(ion, 
his yiew oPthe annihilation of the wicked. One section of his 
tract is this : — 

% 

^‘ill. Another benefit arising from the adoption of the vSevipture 
doctrine hero advocated is, that it placcvsthe !^lTssi(r^A»r Ej^tebi^utse 
in the lighWf tile glory of God before the churches at homo- and the 
heathen abroad. I would ask of any fi'oquenter of our ' May meetings* 
whether the aspect of the Eletcr Hall assemblages is one which be- 
tokens a very easiest belief in the everlasting steering of the ^arba-» 
rians of Asia., Africa, and America. The pious persons thus gathered 
are among the flower of the cliurehes. They believe, as strongly as 
they are able, in what they profess ; but the doctrine is incredible, and 
thoj efore produces but small impression, in proportion to the general 
earnestness of the believers. I have the authority of missionaries for 
affirming that some of our best cvangelistH, living in personal contact 
for years with the Ta^an millions, are driven almost to despair and 
paralysis of heart by the pressure of tbe doctrines tvliicb they have 
been sent 6ut to proclaim. This has been repeatedly admitted to me ’ 
by some whose names are honoured far as they are known. .Now, ‘let 
the churches of Christ embrace the doctrine of lij^e in Jestis 
Christ alone ^ and of graduated punishment ; Jet the missionaries carry 
it abro^— the doctrine that the Gosp51 is the literal word of life and 
immortality to literally dying meft, and it is impossible not to antici- 
pate at. least of a more joyous zeal at home, , and a more 

welcome. T 00 cp.^n the naiessage in foi^gn landfe. ^ The annual 

reports -of o^ not oonceal^ th^iact that- at soarcely 

anything 
the great 
v^rts; but;Chip 

heathen, obstinedely ^ 
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■- Spiriiig our renders the mel^ipch^ list of failures and itifi- 
suocesseis — the “on© convert “ in *five years, in ten, in 
twentj^,' or jAio falling back of a dozen or a score, or of a whole 
island ^popnlatrbn, like that of which we are' told by the martyr 
of Krrbuuuiga, Mr, Williams, when the peoide asserablod, and 
solemnly re-established their Paganism, w'e will once confront 
the case put foVward by the missionaiy world as their chef-d’anivvc, 
— ‘that of the Pacific Islands, and Tahiti in particular. It is 
.between seventy and eighty years since the Polynesian mis- 
sionai'y raovoraent began', the reading of Cook's Voyages ” bavin g 
iixed the attention of pious men on that field. The subject was 
brought under Lady Huntingdon's notice in 1787 ; and two 
missionaries approved by her would have been sent out, but that 
they could not obtain episcopal ordination. In 1706, twenty- 
nine* missionaries went out in the Duff, and most of them settled 
in Tahiti, a lew dispersing , themselves to the Friendly Islands 
and* the Marquesas. It is no;vv^ therefore sixty years* since that 
attack was made on the superstition of the .heathen which is put 
forward as the most successful. An entire genernfion of. the 
islanders and the youth of another have grown up in the presence 
of Christianity ; jfind for^ a whole generation tAe old faith is con- 
sidered to have hceu uprooteA*. Twenty-five Christians wore 
immediately ^sttlb'lished* in eoidfort and abundano|j ; tliey wont to 
work at once, and their successors have boon overs^rs of tluit 
work to thi>^ hour. Commander Wilkes, of the Tnited States 
Exploring Expedition, w*aa surprised to find iir»l839 that there 
was scarcely a native, even of the elderly generation, who could 
not read and write. 'J"o a careless eye, no trace of Paganism 
was apparent. Tlie Sunday was observed with a strictness 
worthy of New England; yot the missionaries complained to 
Commander Wilkes that it was 'difficult to meet with a case of 
Sincere piety. In 1840, when the American visitors wore present 
at a religious service — a missionary who h^d lived forty years in 
the island being in the pulpit — there was a fray among the 
*ntUives present which threatened to deluge the church with 
blopd>: .a3xd compelled the ladies and children of the missiem to 
fly* The queen and her consorf both drank outrageously, and 
were not- seldom seen bhxing one another’s ears, and grappling 
and growling ih the dust, like fighting-dogs: The gobd Quaker 
^Vheeler, who went out in a ship of his own to a^ertaift the real 
state of things in the SbUtfa Sea Islands, said of Tahiti in 1884, 
after a long and careful investigation of its state, “ Certainly, 
appearances are Unppqna.^ing ; audj, however unwilling to adopt 
such’ conclusion, there IS reason to apprefiend that Ohristi dh 
,^ind|p]te ia a great farity/' . Bince that time, the difficulties witii 
‘thn French haye wrought to lessen thb church gatherings, and 
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empty tlio schools. The v-^eppl# have the Bible in tlieir own 
tongue, and they thm. oyer its pages in , a listless sort*of way. 
Their old notioii of th(3 taboo is concentrated tipon ihe Sunday ; 
so tliat Sabbatarian observances are genuine ; yet tlxeir spiritual 
state is one so. painful and disagreeable that, as it must he indi- 
cated, wo would rather do it by. an extract than in language , of 
our own, observing that the missionaries tliemseives, wliile the 
most superficially-informed people in the island ^ as to the real 
condition of its morals, mournfully admit that the gitjat problem* 
Avhioh they have hitherto failed to solve ‘is bringing the new fait! i 
to hoar on the purification of works. They take care that their 
children shall not learpi one word of the native language ; tliey 
permit no intercourse between their families and the inhabitants ; 
and, when a playground is wanted for the European pupils of a 
school, fi wall of great height is built all round it — a curious 
illustration, however necessary, of the equal brotherhood of men 
theoretically introduced by Christianity ! 

to our extract^ which illustrates the native view of what 
the ju*ofes^«on of Christianity includes. Mr. Herman Melville 
and die doctor of a whaler were desirous of ascertaining >v'hat 
the (*on verts understood by becoming Cliristian^ when the oppor- 
tuinly occurred in the course of a visit to an old servant or mes- 
senger of Queen Bomare, a widower witli three daughters, all 
coinmunicttftts 

“We dropped in one evening, and foufid the ladies at home. My 
long friend engaged his favourites, the two younger girls, at the -^ame 
of ‘ how,’ or hunting a stone un<fer three piles of tap pa. As for my- 
self, I lounged on a mat with Ideea, the eldest, dallying with her 
grass fan, and improving my knowledge of Taliitian. The occasion 
w\'is well adapted to niy purpose, and I began — 

“ ‘ Ah, Ideea, mickonarco ooe ?’ the same as drawling out, ‘ By the 
b 3 % Miss Ideea, do you belong to the Church ?’ ‘ Yes, me mickoiiaree,^ 
was the reply. But the assertion was at once qualified by certain 
reservations so curious -that I cannot forbear their relation. ‘ Micko- 
narec ma * (church member Jt^re), exclaimed she, laying her hand upon* 
her mouth; and a strong emphasis on the adverb. In the isamc way, 
and with similar exclamations, she touched lier eyes and hands. This 
done^ her whole air changed in an Instant; and dhe gave me to under- 
standj by unmistakeablo gestures, that, in certain other respects she 
was not exactly a * iniokouaree,.’ In short, Ideea was (as. Pope 
gives it)— , , , ’ . , , ' ‘ 

' ^ * A'ijal good Ohristiiw 

A Wyheaiihen in the caraal part.* 

“The explan^fibn Wniinated ^ abuifst of langbfer, fn^hich,^^^ 
thripfB sistem r silly,^ the dqctpr aM 

aelf* As soon as.jgood .brbedihg w6idd permit, wo leave. 
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In o'biitch, indifference is thcr obvious stato of tnind in 
ih.o congregation^ $$o that one understands \vliy it is' sometimes 
Hi^ojssafy to. send men out into the highways with ratans, to 
drive tile people into,. the church, in tfie way whioji so hoenly 
di«Jgusto<cl the excellent Baniel Wheeler. What is overheard 
among the gossips on the benches is censorious remarje on tlioir 
neighhoufs drtsss or behaviour ; and then they sit down to their 
Eucharist of bread-fruit/' keep the rest of the Sabbath 
•wholly idle, ‘and^ as soon as it expires, plunge into week-day prac- 
tices such as woll-nigh paralyze the heart and tongue of the true 
missionary. We need not add that this method of reception of 
Christianity is not to be supposed universal ; but we ffnd the 
missionaries owning that it is a rare thing to lind a sincere 
Christian among" their converts; and wo observe that voyagers 
who go a second time to the islands inhabited by missionaries, 
.aire u?^ually found to retract their praises of tlie religious bearing 
of the people. Oominander Wilkes, for one, admits cermin con- 
ditions of Tahitian life, especially in the palace, which, were 
little dreamed of in our former visit.” In Captain^Bcecliey’s 
Nitrrative *’ of his Pacific yoyago in 1H3I, we find a ]>rotcst 
against the couleur de rose sf atements of Mr. Ellis, the niissionavy, 
in his Polynesian Reseandies/'* and a declaration that he, who 
saw the people a5Hhey were, anti not behind tlw3 c^ecojous veil of 
superstition or hypocrisy, witnessed scenes ^Svhieh *^Hist liavc 
convinced -the greatest sceptic of tbp thoroughly immoral con - 
ditioB of the people.” — Vol. i. p. 2H7. \ 

To this it must bo added, that the poor creatures have lost 
some of Uie best virtues that they had. (.'hristian missionaries 
go forth in a spirit of complacency which to the philosopher 
appears really ^mournful. The one suppoi^tion on which inis- 

S lonaries proceed is, that the hcatlien are in a wholly lost and 
omnable state. It never. occurs to them that ihpre arc tilings 
.in heathen morals and manners -^hich might edify Christian mis- 
sionaries ; as, for instance, the brotherly love and social harmony 
which exist before missionaries .appear to awaken thought and 
create opinion, and then take flight for ever. 

Enormous evils undoubtedly Coexist with this harmony— as 
a life of pleasure^ seeking, of, indolence, of ignorance, and other 
bad things ; but, as far as it goea, the amiability and instinctive 
kindliness and joypusness are a good, and any ope whe chooses 
to break in upon the old state of thihgB\;^V bound to take care 
that the society he talces in .hand is left fn at least ns good a 
state as that iu which ha found it* If this test Were applied^ wo 
;|^ar h would be, discovered that the wellrmeaning, but bitted. 

:<^Meited missionaries, have destroyed ,tfae old israces witho^jt 
intrpdumng any virtues^ which ojm W: robed, upon; just: 
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missionaries go to work root out the faiths by which men 
have listed, and tlirust ’Upoii tliem another T«?hioh can ifever be 
as congenial to them. It does not seem to Imve^occtirrcd^ to any 
of these S 2 )ecial friends of the heathen that thefo is a genuine 
rehgionfS faith at the root of the practice gf . cannibalism, and 
again of tho ' suttee, *and other Pagan obseiwances. . It might 
do them good to leairn that> man being a supposed compound 
of body and spirit^ and the gods having decreed that all things 
should return into their origin, it may be a pious ’observance, 
however rude, to eat captives, or otlier resplendent offerings 
to the gods. The gods imbibe and assimilate the spii’it as a 
man dies ; and it is .supposed to be pleasing to them that 
body should, in an analogous way, be assimilated by body. 
In Ellis’s Poly^iesian Ptesearches ” this view is cxlnbited re- 
peatedly and clearly. Our readers will probably remembor the 
account in the eighteenth chanter ,of the first volume, of the 
native notion of death: — Thut^tlio spirit is drawn out of the 
body -iiH the sword ouf of the scabbard ; and that it is convey<3d 
to tjio re^n of Night, and there devoured by the gods, after 
being scraped witlj a shell by its deceased relations for the divine 
feast: and liow, if it was ‘not linishod at once, but divided ‘into 
thr(‘e meals, it came forth immortal. The corresponding body, 
if eaten in a jingle meal, was altogether assimilated, like the 
spirit so dtfv-ourcd by the god ; and the paramount qualities of 
the deceased were appropriated wlieii his body was assimilated. 
In the eighth oh.^pler of the second volume, the sub ject is resigned, 
so as to leave no doubt of the mis.sionaries’ view of cannibalism, 
though they have so little regarded in their own teachings the 
existence of any traditional principle at all. Air. Ellis says-— 

From the many favourable traits in their character, we have bee^ 
unwilling to believe they had ever been amuibals : the conviction of 
our misUke has, however, been impressed by evidence so various and 
multiplied as to preclude uucei’tainty. Th^h mythology leads them 
to'suppose that tlie spirits of the dead are eaten by the gods , or derngns, ' 
and that the spiritual part of their sacrifices is oaten by the spirit of 
the idpl before whom it is presented. . , . In some of the islands 

‘ Man-Qdt0r * was an epithet of the priumpal deities ; and it was pro* 
bably in connexion with this that the Iring, who often personated the 
god, appeared to cat the human e^e (handed to him on a loaf, at the 
time of sacrifict)« Bart of some human victims were eaten by the 
priests.’* — Vol ii 

V 

mighii be idea and a belief at the bottom VKA 
of oannibalittm. . • S ,, 

,.Ily conaiderati^s of in ptaotice of tbe -euttoeanaa^ 
tsfied to tbe Hindoo#, ae <m ta»j zemember the 
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lemiied .through an odmirahii^ article on Major Ludlow 
teU Ms Indian refotms, in the “ Quarterly il^view " of Sdptemher, 

^Unlike Ludlow, the sectarian missionari(^ whom 

llxeter Hall seilds forth pay no attentaoh— much Igss respect — 
to ohsOrVanees which arc no xnorb the product of nothhig than 
tlfeir dwn rites of Baptistn and the Lows' Supper. Therconse- 
qnences of tl/eir method of merciless extirpation are seen, in 
religion, in such ineffectual conformity as the hiissionaries 
•themsolves ‘lament; and in morals and social welfare, in such 
deterioration as we must’ briefly exhibit. The missionaries have 
cleared away from the field of their own vision' the old sacrifices, 
garlands, and festivals, and have caused the old idols to he laid 
down as doorsteps, to ho trampled on every hour ; but they them- 
selves admit, as wo have said, that a sincere Christian is a groat 
rarity, while some other modes of belief are becoming less scarce. 
.The influence of the Romish mission in the Pacific Islands will 
probably appear hy-and-hy in something of the same form as now 
in China,- — in a mongrel profession, bred of. the new and live old 
ritual religions. Meantime, Paganism lurks , in rec(ftses ' o4*, the 
mountains, and discreet visitors, who prove tiVeir dislike of th(3 
"tnickonaree ’* d(^ngs altogether, may • get a sight of it, under 
heavy pledges of secrecy; and.it is not very long since ‘anew 
sect arose wliich caused ‘rauch anxiety, from tliu number of people 
whom it induced to believe in three se 2 )arate gods'^^ehovah, 
Jesus Christ,. und the indigenous prophetess of a*fonner century, 
Hap«, whom no doubt the Romish priests could oasily transform 
into the Virgin. It is for the thousands at home who supply 
the funds of oiir missions to decide whether it is for Christianizing 
irr this manner and to this degree that tliey contribute their 
money—ftom the pious hanker, who announces from the chair 
\p May the tens or hundreds with which he heads the subscrip- 
tion, to the maid -of- all- work, who hides her silver under copper 
at the door of the Methodist chapeh 

^ When the statistics of proselytism exhibit failure too thorough 
to he disputed about, the missionary party take refuge in tlie 
plea oFthe good done by the spread of civilization. Some have 
a right to do tins. It appears That the Moravians are distin- 
guished from bH oUier Ohristian sects by their success ; and that 
thmr peculiarity consists in tjikang care of work"^ in the first 
place, confident that Christian faith will follow w^cn its preachers 
can assume the strong ground, of beneficence and morality. 
There have been American miseioas of > character which tlie 

Protestant world elsewhere would to imitate, ^^missions 

J)oth/a Pagans tod done n world of good 

J^w:r^dering their pnpik industrious land h^l^py m firgt 
the ineafis of rendering them ; 
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'riie lato Sir Alexander Johusljpn, who abolished slavery aiid 
iusti^ted trial by jury in Cbyion,.bore the strongest testimony 
to the merits of the sensible, cheerful, and disinterested American 
missionaries in that islau4* They showed there what the^ could 
do w'ith l^agiins ; and in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria, thiey 
have proved among monotheists how superior their method is to 
that of teachers who. begin with ^‘essential doctrines”. which 
must be mere gibberish to the unprepared popular mind of a 
different race. The diiference lies in the teachers’ belief jor dis-,- 
belief in the peril threatening the heathon and heretics. Of 
course, if men are saved by baptism and damned without it, tliore 
can he no time spared from baptissing; and thus the Catholics 
were swinging their besoms, and orthodox Protestants driving 
the multitude in , to Christian ordinances by the ratan, while 
teachers with cooler brains, and hearts more at peace, were help- 
ing tlicir charge to dig and sow, to spin and weave, and store up 
means of comfort for themselves^ and ^ne another. While tliis 
last order of scholars has at least preserved traces of the imported 
civili/.atioiv»the former have, for the most part, lapsed into deeper 
corruption, and in danger (according to the creed of tjieir 
instructors) of being dainnod for their vices, if not for iheir 
idolatry. Having doscrihed what our missionary authorities, 
parade every year as their chief success, we will appendTlie latest 
case of whffit we'sliould call failure, as indicating the difficulties 
of the enterprise. W^e have seen what a Romanist ’ missionary 
had to say aftei\. twenty-five Vears of labour in India; and we 
know that our Protestant mission to New Zealand produced only 
one convert in the interval bcUveen iSll and 1825. Here is 
the latest case within our kjiowledge, which tolls of a period of 
seven years. The scene is Loo-Choo, where Captain Basil 
Uall’s imagination was so curiously enchanted by some indige- 
nous influence or other. It is probable that his report of t1\c 
paradisiacal innocence and bliss of the inhabitants originated 
the very scheme which at present stands thus as to results 

^ SI ' 

The same evening,” says Bayard Taylor in ISSIs, ‘‘a native boat 
came off, bringing Pr. Bettelheiin,ithe sole European resident on the 
island. He was a missionary who had been placed there by a society, 
of English naval officers who, about seven years, ago, formed the 
design of Ohrisriamzing .those parts, and selected the doefor as ttVeir] 
first instrumentiT I^V wW eighteen' months since any ' vfesfigel; htid^ 
touched at Napa; ai|d' the misrirniaiy cam board In aCstate of 
great excitement, ije the. Commodore, andyafjbr: 

stay of an 

vessel (after; ah expiation of the: island^ I oalled at the djfj 

I)r. Bettelheimi v!*hih was a 

authpriti^il .^f I^Chpo^ on a sto^b^md; family? 
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)G4>n«is^od of *hii» wife-^a oaild^ amiftble Sbiglfehwoman~an(l two 
^ Tho wm aiwl the viw^ of tlio 

»oiglibourm^ rock ronckantlug ^ yet ' t could not but doubt whetlier 
ai^vtbii^ can at^e for such a complete removal from the world of 
civilised. men. Even tbo zeal of the mWonary must Hag when it is 
exercised in vain, ^ ♦ After seven j^ears* labour, all the iinprossion 
which I)r. Bcttelheim appears to have produced upon tlie natives is 
expressed in tboir roquetst, touching from its very earnestness^* I'^ake 
this man away from among us !* *** 

’rhoso who can conceive of a Oonfuoiati priest being turned 
out into tbo Jslo of Man in Hko manner, or a zealous Mussulman 
in tho Isle of Wight, trying io persuade everybody to see as lio 
sees, and liopo and fear exactly the same’ things as himself, and 
to do as people do in Ids climate and stage oj' civili: 9 alion, may 
easily sympathize with both the Loo-Choo people and their 
^ uninvited visitor. Or, the actual spectacle of our own island of 
Achill, where a Pagan sore of pJornanist peasantry gnash tJn'ir 
teeth” at once at the emissaries of *‘John Tuam/* and at the 
Scripture readers sent h) the Jivangelicalji^*, may serjp very wed I 
as a specimen of missionary life and influents, in the Soiirh or 
any Vthcr sea. As for tho results on humanimorals an{l I)appi- 
ness, we w’ill room’ to tlit) groat show*' case, put forth as tho. best. 

Ill 1777, Uaptain Cook found 200,000 people inhabiting 
Tahiti. • He declared lus estimate to be rather tiudQj than o\ur 
tho mark;*’ Those were tho days of wars, hiinion sacrifices, 
infa](^tioide, tmd that ordinary reclvlessness of* life wlucii tlic 
missionai’ies profess to have, "generally speakings cured. Aged 
natives at that time icinembered the high-priest Tecaimoar, who 
uttered the prophecy whicdi the people caught up for its strange- 
ness nt first, and repeat now for its dread pathos. It is at this 
day sung in the depths of retreat, where tho missiomu’ies cannot 
?>'NPorhear — 

“ A harree ta fow, « The palm-tree shall grow, 

A toro ta*lWraro, * The c<?ral shall spread, 

A now ta tararta.” But man shall ceasc.^’ 

A ooUBtis taken just before the American Exploring Expedition 
was there> showed the indigenous population to bo yOOO. Tho 
missionaries called it ’^3000^ In tho Bamf^vich Islands, the 
decline of the population is such.as history can scarcely parallel, 
and as every hearer at an Exeter Hall May meeting ©hould ]je 
informed of. We aro< told, hot only by native tradition, but by 
tho early navigators of the Paoific, that there were onoe liumaij 
abodes wherever there was good soU and water, and that the 
jpopu^tion of this group was not less than dOOjOdO* Now it is 

♦ "India, CMns, aUd Jap^ea," by Bayard Tbyto, pp, 8M, 
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uudet 05^000. T\fmty-dpf ago — wkhiu the period of 

StroilUOtlSlJifesiOtmi*j'*^^a5o doable- tbi^v* If Tahiti had 

itB ancient bigh-pries% with his ^doloM prophecy, the Sandwich 
lalands have th^ir Historian, with his eqnal^ monrnfiii comment 
on hie own times, On accoimt of -the wofiil events whifeh Imve 

happened, the kingdom is sick; — ^it is a skeleton, and 
death. Yes, — ^the whole Hawaiian nation is near its* end.’* 

These facts may appear to need no .comment: hat ft is of impor- 
tance to ascertain what relation the presence of missionaries 
bears to the broad and clear fact of the*uncheofccd depopulation 
of the islands in , Which they have settled. According to the 
missionaries thcmseU'es, an unbounded licentiousness prevailed 
before any European had set foot anywhere in tlie Pacific ; and 
it continued after foreigners had begun to resort to* the islands, 
and before the missionaries anived. During the first period 
there were the wars and barbarous heathen customs which tend 
to depopulation, and a truly heathen licentiousness. During’ the 
seijoud period, there was the addition of physical and moral 
niis(‘hiefs~“'diseases and intemperance, — which, acting upon the 
establisliccl licenticKisness, might account for even such a depopu* 
lation as is recorded. But now, when the missionaries declare 
ilie people to he pure, in comparispii with their former condition, 
and cured of their , tendency to war, infanticide, and recklessness 
of life, tbt> depopulation is found to have proceeded faster than 
ever, — even to f,he extent of half the total number ih fivo-and- 
Dventy years. The natives themselves charge tlie missiohfmes 
with no small portion of it; and a good many visitors are of the 
same opinion. The people say that the missionaries promised 
them life, but have brought them only death; and that it is not 
a future life tliat they want, but to live long where they are, and 
us happily as they used to do before all their customs wop 
cluingod, and their pleasures taken n^way. There can be ho 
question of the uyurioiis effects upon health and life of the 
forcible, ebango of habits imposed by the missionaries, nor of the 
fatal results of some of their over-legislarton. Even the least 
important change of aU—-tbat of dress,— -has rendered the people 
liable in a much increased degree to '^consumption and related 
maladies. Ear worse is the effect of the ‘suppression of the old 
and festivals. The people cannot receive Jiyrnh’^singing 
and praye^'ineetingf a substitute ; and they relapse -into 'an 
indolence and' ^en^&bJity which leave nothing to be wohdered at 
in the shorti^Jng ot <?f the deepen^ 

of tbh po 0 r-with /:^e #:t)Wth 
missionaries^ ah^*:bf the deteriohation of 
sottlemoJits by a dhronie Hunger whfoh tbefe neteh ' 

knew, recent aoeounte no 
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to dotibt. And when the dullness of ^eir lives has aggia- 
viited lieeiltiousnoss, deal with it ? 

Hbw do tliQy treat the milder formic of ■ Heeifee which they Lave 
not sn^ceeded iai extirpating ? They p^fe upoh tropical lovers the 
sci'ew of puritanical ‘laws too for Old Enghnid and New 

England two centories ago. It- is very, well understood that 
infanticide is* most frequent in societies where public shame 
awaits the uAmamed mother, and that sensual vices are most 
•.grpss ydicro they are most harshly dealt with ; and, as might bo 
expected^ the Pacific Islands are no exception to this rule. The 
girls of' those islands are as proud of having white husbands 
(knowing them to be local husbands only^ as the? women of ( bqio 
Coast now, and the Indian women of the western hemisphere in 
the early days of its discovery: but the South Sea islanders, 
Jjaving learnod the consequence of the appearance of half>caslo 
. cliildreu, resort to practices which render the decline of popula- 
tion no wonderful matter ""at rfll. Like the grim old I’ligrim 
Elders, the missionaries inliicl imprisonment and public shaiiio 
where young mothers are not married in their Clutch. *lf, iu 
Ne^, England, such culprits sudered in hear<|hroken silonco, or 
wer^’ hardened, or rendered hypocrites, the Iffcct on a ])eopIc 
whose ancestors 'practised infanticide as a duty, is easily coii 
ceivable, ' The children, of the tropics suffer under the missionary 
methodmore bitterly than their childish hearts* can •bear. On 
the one band> they are accessible to new temptations, and pei - 
petu^ite frolics which their spiritual masters are fhe last to know 
of ; and, on ^he other, they escape punishment by those very 
forms of crime which Exeter Hall orators hold up to ])ublic 
liorror as the most monstrous features of hefitlienism. tinder 
every imaginable incentive to abortion and infanticide, nud to 
licentiousness aggravated by the necessity of secrecy, it is no 
w^mder ff depopulation advances, and if the natives consider tlui 
missionaries accountable for it. Commander Wilkes, whoso pro- 
possessions are* all in favour of the missionaries, remarks on 
* their unpardonable inattention to the physical welfare of tludr 
charg’e. After citing the extraordinary fact that there were no 
physimans in the settlements, ke adds (voh ii. p. 49), “ 'This 
struck as 4 b instance of neglect in its maiiagei*s ; and I was 
siu’pvisM to Imar, that the London Society did not employ any „ 
medicahmen.*! WiJTnot the subscribers to missions inquire how 
it is that, y^hih the desolation of death creeper bver the neigh- 
bourhood ofa^ttlementis wWre^missionaries Nourish, no measures 
are' taken most effeothai; treatment disease ? Uoder 

aiy; methb&i!l^]batoverfn.dw, ca^e V«ill apparently be 

**8ofv^ by tbe^teiiTOnation^of the principal element^tiie disap- 
pearance of the people proposed to be saved. .. * 



Loss of Moi*al Vitality. x\ 

It must be rememlierefl, €Ml’Vj^^ave said in another connexion, 
tlmt each condition and mode^ life has its own \irtnes — the 
savage among the rest. The natives of these ‘islands have lost the 
virtues they were once known by, — their social harmony (arising 
from a course of instinctive, instead of tlioughtful and opinion- 
ated life), their frankness and truthfulness, and their gaiety of 
heart. Childish qualities these were, certainly ; virtues sure to 
be superseded, sooner or later : but the question is all-irnpprtant^ 
to these poor people, whether their old qualities shall be super- 
seded by better or worse. The question is answered by facts in 
more ways tliaa one ; and especially by the depoinilatiou of the 
region. The people w^ei*e never very iiuliistriouH. They are now 
fatally idle. Of old, there was food enough for the multitude of 
inhabitants seen by CapUffn Cook ; now, whole districts, tJieii 
fertile, have lapsed into more wilderness; and the disciples 
wlio are tiixed in fig, bread-fruit, 'and Tmnftna, for the use of tlie 
missionaries, have lo go without tl/emselvcs. The testimony to 
a large* ])ropgrtion of tlio people being aetually underfed, is too 
strong 'to he qiiestio;.!ed for a moment. That form of pauperism 
is peiqxdLially on tho increase, — the aristocracy, who are favom’ed 
hy the missionaries, becoming more and nioro tyrannical in their 
requisitions on ‘^the common people.” In .former dtjr}'s, even the 
belles of the^slaifd-^the prettiest daughters of the richest chiefs, 
— used to make tappa for clothing ; and the sound of ‘the tappa- 
hammer was perpetually heard. Now, Alanchester cottons »ire 
worn as gowns and mantles, and tho ])oke bonnet (the religions 
homiot of England) has superseded other head-coverings : and 
the liands which made tappa and head- gear arc idle. Tools and 
utensils are purchased from the ships by easy services, and the 
making of these has ceased. Tho (julture of cotton was attempted... ^ 
some years ago, and a factory was set up in Eimeo. The people* 
were amused at first ; hut in a few months they would work no 
more, and the machineVy was sent to Sydney. The sugar-cane 
was found to flourish ; but native labour could not be depended 
on, nor, in a little wdiile, obtained at all. Whatever is done, in 
the w^ay of tillage or of the arttq is done by foreigners. The 
natives are what Friend Wheeler des<?ribe(^ them, when he said, 

“ There is scarcely anything so . striking or pitiable as their 
aTSSt^SSr^erfeless mbde of spending life/' Quaker as he was, ho 
would not have so*ittdged if he had seen them in their best days, 
amidst their few employments and their vivacious amusements, 
— before they made themselves of a sad countenance, that they 
might stand well with the^ missionaries. Children’s lives may.^b^Q^ 
aimless, but they are not nerveless ; and neither were those* of ' 
the Tahitians before the date of their spiritual conquest. Here 
are two testimonies. Mr, Melville says, — 

[Vol. LXVI. Nq, CXXIX.]— New Seeies, Vol. X. No. I. D 
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^‘ Foibwhat reasons necklaces gg&rlands^ of flowers among tlio 
women were also (in addition tePtne iiatiVQ costume generiilly) for- 
bidden* I lieve^ coiilil learn ; but it is said tliey were associated in 
sojne way witli a forgotten heathen observance. Many pleasant and 
seemingly innocent sports and pastimes are likewise, interdreted. In 
old times thc^e were several athletic games •practised, such as wrest- 
ling, loot-racing, throwing the javelin, and archery. In all these th(;y 
greatly excelled; and, for some, splendid festivals were instituted. 
Amoivg their every-da^^ amusements were dancing, tossing the ioot- 
l)an, kite-flying, flute-pla.;fing, and singing traditional ballads: now, 
all punisliahle oflencos, though most of them have been so long in dis- 
use that they are nearly forgotten, in the same way, the ‘ Opio/ or 
festive harvest-home of the bread-fruit, has' been suppressed ; though 
as described to me by Cajdaiu Jlob (a native) it seemed wholly ii-ee 
froiy. any immoral tendency. Against Ulttooing, of any kind, there is 
a severe law. 

Thai t]\is abolition of, their jiational amusenicut.s and customs is 
not willingly acquiesced in, is shown in the frequent violation of many 
of the statutes inhibiting tliem, and c.spccially in the Ircqueqcy witii 
u liich their ‘ hevars,’ or dances, arc pi'actised iir secret. ♦ihjuUtiess, in 
tln^^ denationalising tlic Tahitians, as it wore,\he nussionarics ncre 
prornpted by a sincere dc^^sire for good ; but the eifoct has been laimnit- 
able. 8u])plied with no amusejuenfcs in place of thos*; forbidden, the 
Tahitians, who requircrmore recreation than other peo]de, have sunk 
into a ’lifitlessncss, or indulge in sensualities, a* hiTndred times mort^ 
peniieiou.s* than all the games ever celebrated in the temple of Tance.'’*^ 

T'ommunder Wilkes says, — • 

Though much IiukS been done for the improvement of tlie natives, 
still it appears evident that mucli rnoi'c lU’ght have been done if the 
niirsionaru’s had not confined themselves so exclusively to teacliing 
from the Scriptures. The natives, by all accounts, arc extremely fond 
.-fof story-telling ; and marvellous tales of their anccbtovs and ancient 
gods are even now a source of aimisoment. The missionaries . . , . 
'would liavo succeeded sooner in eradicating the praef ice of irciting 
these legends, had they provided a substitute in works of iiction 
inculcating moral and religions lessons, or teaching useful knowledge. 
So also, while it was indispensable to put down those amusements 
which were the means or incentives to debauchery, this measure ought 
to have been accompamed by the introduction of innocent modes of 
recreation. For want of the first resource, much time Ls now spent in 
unmeaning gossip ; and the necessity for the other is o&tem ’V.T'vr^ii 
listless idlcness.^t t * 

After bearing at some lengtii his testimony to the fiiilure of 
mickoiiaree '' industry and notions of dress, Commander Wilkes 
^^ds, Many of the missionaries now^ see these things in their 
trve light, and informed me that they were endeavouring to pur- 

f ‘‘Personal Narrative,” vol. ii. p, li. 
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sue a uior(3 enlightened couj^,J^Have they iiifoi’med ll>eir sup- 
porters and subscribers 'to the same effect? Was aijy thing said 
at the last or any preceding May meeting, — ^ind will ^lytlling be 
said at the next, a})out tfiese mistakes and failures ? It was a 
pretty strong confidence which led men forth to impose on a vast 
majority of mankind the dogmas and tastes of* a very small 
minority ; not to communicate proveable knowledge, it must bo 
observed, but to impose dogmas, at the cost of eradicating Reliefs,-- 
warring against all natural influences,* local and moral, and 
tbereby breaking the spring of the native character, and pre- 
paring a whole race for premature extinction. One would think 
that when the agents of sucli an operation found themselves inortj 
or less mistaken in their aims and methods, they would learn 
modesty in their oflice, and pt>ssibly sympathy with their perisliing 
charge. Hut where are there evidences of this ? 

“The natives of both sexes?’ says Commander Wilkes, “seem pas-^ 
slonately fond of flowers ; but the use of them iu dress has been dis- 
eouraged by 4heir teachers, who have taught them iliat such vanities 
are unbecoming to Ciiristiaiis, 1 am at a loss to understand wh^ so 
innocent a pleasure sliould not have been encouraged, rather thavr dis- 
eouutenanced. In conformity with this 'opinion, the absence of 
flowers around the missionaries’ dwellings is iniiversal, and daimot fail 
to be remarked, in a tlirnate where the plants most admired in their 
own country* as exotics, are of almost spontaneous growth.* 

Alns ! thus it^ is. Coalscuttle bormots for the garland «u(l 
palm-leaf! The Old Ifundred for the national ballad ! Tjcvirical 
law for heroic tradition 1 A taboo-Sunday every week, and no 
liarvesl-home once a year I Idleness, breeding slander and dis- 
soluteness, for the easy but willing occupation of former days ! 
All distinctive character covered over with hypocrisy, and nativie.,^ 
prattle absorbed by cant ! Tlie palm.-tree growing, the coral 
spreading, and man dwindling and perishing ! If such are tlie 
best and choicest fruits of English Protestant missions, witli what 
grace can Protestants scoff at Romish failures ? 

Jdie natural question here arises — How we happen to Inivtj 
foreign missions still, if these are' the results ? This significant 
and comprehensive question could not he fully answered in 
^mallercompass tlian a volume ,\bat such reply as we can give 
iiTl/lSW piges will be better than nothing, if it sets our readers 
at a point of vit w from which they may discover more for 
themselves. 

The balance-sheet of the Foreign and Colonial Missions for 
1855, exhibited at the May meetings and in the religious nevw^v-; . 
papers of this year, shows that the amount spent in this kind of^ 

• * 
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charity* is neui'ly. half a — iu.the precise figures 

470,055?, 2/. lOd. This does^ot include the expenditure for 
translations of.tlie Scriptures. The Church Society spent above 
116,000J», the Wesleyan above llI,0fl0Z. These are the largest 
amounts. The remaining fifteen descend from the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 94,000?., to the little LoO'Choo 
mission, the 'results of which we saw just now, and the cost of 
wjiicli is set down at 637?. That is the only item under a 
thousand pounds. The missionaries of the most lavish of these 
societies — the Churcli — arc 160 in numher, besides 20 native 
clergymen. Of teachers, there are 50 European, and 1,713 
native. The communicants are 17,880, at 121 stations. At the 
other extremity of the scale, we find ‘‘ One missionary at Loo- 
Clioo is translating the Bible for Japan.” One is glad that the 
■poor doctor has something to do, to relieve the forlorn com- 
l^ulsory idleness of his «p?jsiti(5n. These figures will suffice to 
give an idea of the scale oii%Yhich this form of charily is coii' 
ducted, — a thing which it is desirable to dV) before ijnquirilig why 
it is that so unprofitable a concern is uphdy, Tlie suppvirters 
of idssioiis are, above all people, familiar wilh the instance of a 
certain fig-tree which, if it docs not' bear properly, is to bp digged 
round about* and dunged ; ami then, if it is still barren, is to be 
cut down. IJie supporters of missions would be a§ much sur- 
prised as'Otlier people to see a farmer set his mind on producing 
a <SK)rLain crop, and no other, by a particiihif incthod, and no 
other, whicli yields nothing that can pay ; or a nurseryman for 
ever making grafts, which would not unite with the stock. 
Supporters of missions, like other people, w^ould look on with 
amazement if the farmer spent largely in expensive manures and 
xnunageinenl, to obtain half-a-dozen ears of wheat from a meadow 
‘^hvays thick with grasses when treated according to its capacity ; 
or on an orcliard which produced a worse fruit than the native 
wild sort. Y6t this is what they are dbing ; and there is no 
small iutcro.st, while there may he some use, in discovering why. 

The phenomenon may be partly accounted for, in the first 
place, by the fact — (exceedingiy clear to the impartial observer), 
— that the missionary schemes of our time are a sort of reflexion 
of the objects of the time, however little some of those objects 
may appear to have to do with missions. The mJ'St" ttiriAmg 
instance of this is, perhaps, the American mission to Liberia, 
Cape Palmas, and other stations held by tlie American Colonisa- 
tion Society. After all that has been said in this Beview” about 
Savory in the United States, we need not waste any of our 
‘ pr^ient space in explaining that slavery is the master difficulty 
of the Bepublic ; and that it has determined all tbe conditftms/ 
ami directed aU the efforts of American policy for nearly half 
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a century past. Tt entered soyie astute head, thirty or forty 
years since, that it would !^tt?^relieve the embarrassiAents of 
slave-owners if they could ship off^'liands” (with heads to^thein) 
whicli were too clever, or otherwise tro\ihlebome. • If ^Africa 
could receive back her grandchildren (not children, as the slave- 
trade ceased, theoretically, in 1808), it might be represented as 
a benevolent scheme — even as a missionary scheme, — and thus 
obtain the support of the religious world in the Free States, and 
also in Europe. It was a clever sham: and a clever sluun*it- 
remains, though it lias never sticcecddd to any considerable 
extent. That it exists at all is owing to the many uses to which 
it can ho turned. Is aijy slave-holder s conscience uneasy ? his 
spiritual adviser shows him how he may make all right by his 
will. lie had better not send Iiis negroes to laberia now, 
because it would inconvenieneo him, and it might draw attention 
to his private scruples: but he^ can, ordain by will that negro 
cliildrcn, horn after a certain date, shall be emancipated at live 
or eight- and -twenty, on condition of going to laberia. Tims, 
lie keeps his«property on the estate for his own life, and perhaps 
liis son’s; certainly for as long as it^ is at all likely that slayery 
will exist in the State in. which ho live^: also, he bears i^uch 
testimony against slavery as may, ease his conscience, .by thus 
prospectively washing his hands o*f it : also, he has an answer 
ready for tmy foreigner, or other simple-minded incpiircr who 
may desire to kj\ovv what will be the upsliot of slavery in the 
United States; mid above all, he can rid himself in tin? mtist 
convenient manner, winning a reputation for benevolence at the 
same time, of any negro who is above his place — ^who wants to 
Icarii to read, or shows his children the north star on winter 


nights. The Colonisation Society was not much heard of before 
Abolitionism arose in 1831; but Garrison s benevolent sympathuy* 
were caught by its professions, and he became a member. His 
sincere and ujiright i^ind soon discovered the ^clieat, and he 
exposed it. Hence his imprisonment for libel; hence Ills percep- 
tion of his own particular mission ; hence abolitionism in the 


United States. The Colonisation Society — always ohiccred by 


slave-holders politically 
sent over an agent to 


[edged the “|)eeiiliar institution,” — 
ugland in 1831* — the notorious Eliot 


He collected money from credulous quakers, and from 
not a few ^olitiopists who should have known better. According 
to the audience, ihe Liberia scheme was to plant civilisation in 


Africa, to open a trade in African products, to free American 
slaves, to evangelise the heathen, or to do other great and good 
things. The one unvarying practice was to slander Garrismi^^ 
an^ the real abolitionists, in all accessible newspapers, and from" 
all platforms. At that time Mr. Clay was vice-president of the 
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Society ; and soon after he became president. He talked to all 
Btrangefs suspecled of anti-sl«p|ty^eBd[encies, of tlic evils of 
slavery^ and of ^ the glorious means of escape aflbrded by the 
Society. Jf aslted lifow many slaves had actually been freed since 
the foundation of the Society, the documents were never at hand. 
If plainly asked whetlun* it was not true that if government took 
the entire' exjpense, and devoted the whole Americiin marine to 
the object, it would bo impossible to dispose in this way of the 
snare annuM increase of the slaves, Mr. ffay took simtf, and 
vehemently admired some feature in the landscape, or some 
picture in the room. If asked whether ho had emancipated his 
own slaves, he shrugged his shoulders, ami said he thought he 
had better do so, for they almost ate him out of house and home. 
Yet, dying president of the Society, lie made just the will we 
have described, — with a parade of manumitting slaves still in 
their cradles, or \inborn, untjer stpngent conditions of banishment, 
and with very good care* to keep the property in the family for 
a longer period tlum, by his owm confession, he believ(3d slavery 
could possibly exist in Kentucky, the i^ wbicli^iis property 
lies- We observe that one of the missionary stations in the 
African colony of Monrovia is (‘nlJ(*d .after him and his estate', — 
Clay Ashhiud. .During the long period of much talk and little 
result, it wars’ difficult -to learn what was iviilly taking place in 
Monj’oviii. .Everybody kuow's wlnit iineheekecl missionary reports, 
which are oi)c form of begging-letters, arc worth; and it was only 
from passing voyagers that other infornuition could bo liad. 
At one time it came out that the bJa* k oi’ mulatto iinmig)*aiits 
died otf as fast as the whites; then, that the most tionrisliing 
business at Liberia was" the blacksmith’s, making shackles for the 
slavers touching at the coast ; and again, that fearful wars were 
v^^)ing forward between all manner of tribes, — the American blacks 
being victims, unless they lapsed into the savage state, wliich 
many of them did. The best of them — the too-clevcr slaves who 
had been shut down under hatclies, and sent away from the 
American shores, escaped by the first opportunity, to Canada or 
the Northern Stales. At last — a few months ago, — a remarkable 
letter from a Liberian niissionnfy found its way into print. Tbc 
writer declared that be must risk all consequenoes — censure, 
dismissal, ruin in Jiis career, — but ho must speak the {i'uljuih(v*t 
the colony and the missioii. Fearful was the tfulh iif^told ; and 
fain would we cite the letter, if we could get hold of it again, 
l^erhnps we may, sooner ot later; but missionnry authorities will 
not help us. The honest and gideving missionary shelved, by 
strength of his self- vindication for telling the truth, what 
compulsion he and his brethren were living under. He lok) of 
the selfishness of those in authority and prosperity, and of the 
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horrors of vrunt and neglect g^ifered by Ibe mnun milled sbn os. 
He; told of lapse into, barb^iri^ amidst all -the talk of planting 
civilisation ; and of tho desperate fi^ds wliich batljod in blood 
the tirst footsteps of thci reJigioTi of Here is tlfe other 

side, jis otfertHl to the pious in tlie States, who would do sonn'- 
tJjing for tlie slaves, but want to do only wh’nt is “ safe ; ' tlioso, 
in short, who, in the words of a true-hearted American clei-gyman, 

take no h(3ed to the people laid 3U their very bosom to be 
cherished and trained, but cast them out, trample tboiu Jn fhe. 
dust, and then shout out, ‘ From Greenland’s icy inounlains/" t^c. 
In a report of last year, we had the following appeal: — 

*^The infliitmee of the Gosped upon fJiem is gradnally becoming 
pcreqdiblc; i and there is reason to hope tliat at no distant day, mul- 
titudes will ex])ei'ienco its transforming agency. But thus lar oidy 
the Jainicst dawn of the ap])roaching day is manifest, 'fhe day will 
nssun'dly come, and in its genial ,ray all Afn(*a will bask. But oh, . 
Jiow much is demanded of God’s per)]»ic*l Wliat inereasi; ol‘ fervent 
prayer! what enlarged contributions! what increasing iiunihers cd’ 
eonsec^rated !a-hourersj before this blessed hour shall arrive 1 IMaytJod 
open' the (‘yes of liis j)oopk‘ in America, to S(3e that missionary work 
among tlui heathen is the great, the divinely-appoint(»d, and divinely- 
saiKitionod business of tin* ’(dnirch ! and that tho i)rosperity of the 
Olmreh, as of individual piety, will o\'br he in }>roportioi; to tho rulelity 
with which this* wCrk is sustained. It is* determined that 1 sliall 
remain at C^avalla during the season of my acclimation^ or until the 
Orphan Asylum shall bo completcjd, 1 am then to remave to the Cap(? 
(Palmas), oceu})y*a room in the A«ylujn, and devote my energies tft the 
instruction of the native ])opulation on and about the Ga]>c. '’riu?so 
number about four thousjind; and 1 am disposed to cry, in view of tho 
work bclbre me — What am 1 among so many? Oh that God would 
put it in the licart of some Cliristian brother in America to eoino and 
h(dp nui ! J believe lu^ will. With what depth of feeling do wo, in our 
own C'loh.ets and at the family altar, ask tho glorious Lord of tiid 
liar vest to send liithcr a host of consecrated and qualified labourers ! 
They are imperatively demanded, to carry to a glorious consummation 
the work so well begun. Who will he tho next to join our ranks ? » 
Let them come in tlie fullness of tho blessing of the gospel of peace, 
and verily their labour shall not b(i^in vain in the Lord.’*'^ 

Less has been heanl of tlic Society nnd the Mission since 
in the United B/ates have taken that turn which 
^novv^\im the wliale is becoming too turbulent, and has come too 
close under tho >Jup of the State to he diverted by any tub that 
could he thrown to it. While the Colonisation Society has been 
doing nothing, but in the way of obstruction, abolitionism lias 
been doing what will free the Union. When that has happened. 


* “ Spirit of Missions, p, 554.” United States, 1856. 
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no more Avill be lieard of Liboria^Aiid Cape PalinavS, in the way of 
Colonisation. Meantime, the ^ ‘Liberia reminds ns 

of another American miss^n Ascribed by a traveller of twenty 
years a{jo i 

“Mr. ‘K.,” says Miss Martineau, in her ‘ Betrospect of Western 
Travel/ (vol. iii. p. 8), “ a missionary among a tribe of Northern 
Indians, was w6nt to set some simple refreshment — fruit and cider — 
before his converts, when they came from a distance to see him. An 
old man who had no pretensions to be a Christian, desired much to be 
admittal to the refreshmeaits, and proposed to some of his converted 
friends to accompany them on their next visit to the missionary. 
TJiey told him he must he a Christian first. — What was that ? He 
must know all about the Bible. When the time came, ho declared 
himself prepared, and undertook the journey with them. Wlicn 
arrived, he seated himself opposite the inissionary, wrapped in his 
blanket, and looking exceedingly serious. In answer to an incpiiry 
‘ from the missionary, he rolled up, his eyes, and solemnly uttered the 
following words, with a pause between each, — ‘Adam — Eve — Cain — 
Noah — Jeremiah — Beelzebub — Solomon — ’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean asked the missionary^ 

“ ‘ Solomon — Beelzebub — Noah’ — 

“ ‘ Stop, stop ! What do yoh! mean 

“ ‘ I mean — cider.’ ** * 

Thus, if tlm slave-lioklers Were only as lionost as the old 
Indian, ‘ they would, if asked wlmt tlioy meant by tlK*ir solemn 
talk at Liberia about Beelzebub, Cain, and tha other worthies, 
answer by one word, and tliat ^word would he — slavery. In 
aid of slavery the mission was founded ; for the sake of slavery 
it has been kept alive ; and with slavery in America, its African 
offspring will disappear. We do not know a more striking 
instance of the direction of a temporary speial perturbation into 
^^issioiiary channel ; but there are others. 

^In the West India struggle, the missionaries were on the 
other side. It is a rule, in the case of Protestant missions, as 
necessarily in tile original Catholic experiment, that missionaries 
*ara found on the strong and victorious political side, I’liis is one 
of the reasons of our confident anticipation that the Monrovia and 
Cape Palmas Mission, already s8 weak at the end of. a quarter 
of a century, will sink Altogether. It lived by tJie preponderance 
of a prO‘slavery policy at home; .and the reversal of 
will extinguish it, in spite of all such appeals js we iVave cited 
above. In a converse way, the missionaries in Jiarbadoes, 
Demcrava, and Jamaica, thirty years ago, were persecuted by 
the slave-holders; hot they were on the strong side, — -with not 
^oi^y true principle and sentiment in their favour, but the 
British government and public opinion at home. The We^t 
India missions, when Brother Shrewsbury had to fly for his life 
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from Burbadoes, and Brother was tried under martial Jaw 

ill Demerara, and th^ *planci>#^|J^d the sectaries” called heaven 
and earth to witness against each other, .wefe a mirror of the 
chief social conflict and tendency of the tiiji^. In the American 
case, the mission is oh the conservative, and in the British it 
was on tlie reforming ^ide, — the missionaries sincerely believing 
in both, that their single aim is the salvation of the negro. 

In a third instance, that of the Polynesian Islands, the British 
and Americans found a third party, the French, beginning, te- 
haunt their ground. The missionary history of these peoples 
since has become a chapter of national history. The 

American constitution, does not recognise colonisation as a 
function of a federal republic ; and the answer always given to 
hints about the territorial ambition of the American people 
is that there is nothing to fear, because the llepublic canduivo 
no colonics. In lieu of planting polonies, she accomplishes 
annexations ; and, more innocently and respectably, establishes 
a commercial connexion wherever she can obtain access. Her 
citizens arc^found ^ingeriiig cotton in the very centre of Africa, 
by our scientific travellers wlio had supposed themselves the first 
civilized explorers. Americans have crept up into Central Asia 
tbrougli Beloochistau, while we supposed ourselves in possession 
of the only route and it will* come out. some day hovy much 
lambswool/'tortoiseshell, and otlicr Thibetian produce they have 
cairicd across oiw very patli, just outside our own frontier, while 
wo were watching the Adghaus. They have been fraterni^ng 
with the Russians, from Vancouver's Island to Behring’s Straits, 
while our ships were playing ho-ijecp with our euemy among the 
bays and islands of the northern Pacific; and whenever we come 
to negotiate for commerce between our American ports on the 
Pacific and our Russian neighbours, wo shall find that (w; 
Varikee friend has stepped across our path there too, and made 
a good bargain befor^e we were ready. In Japan, and other 
improbable and even impossible places, the American merchant- 
ships turn up as surely as Russian forts; while elsewhere, 
wherever ‘"merchants most do congregate,” the American super- 
cargo is first on the ground. In missions we find these tendencies 
reflected; and a^ Bingham is exactly the representative we should 
the very spot on which he was found. That spot 
was thewTindwnih Islands, where the zealous missionary dexte- 
rously gathhi*ed up the reins of government into his own hand, — 
even to the point of compelling the king to send to the American 
consul to beg a little bread. This is literally tnie^ as avouched 
by Beechey in a published letter of that date. Th,e efforts ©f 
a ^ew zealous missionaries/' says Beechey, “ are tending, as* fast 
as possible, to lay waste the whole country, and plunge the 
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inhabitiints into ci%'il wiir and l^bodsbed. Thousands of aores 
of land that hefove pixaiuced . crops, arc now sandy 

plains* ^ Pivvisioiis arc so extremely scarce, that not long since, 
the king sent to beg (a little bread of tJie American consul : the 
fishery is almost deserted, and nothing flourishes but the 
missionary school/' At this school, and from the pulpit, 
the people \vel*e taught to take no thought for the morrow/’ 
and to expect to be clothed like the lilies and fed by ravens; and 
mareover, that all men were created free and equal ; so that ihoy 
indulged their natural indolence, refused to work for their chiefs 
whom they had learned to look down upon, and made l>inghaiii 
virtually tlieir autocrat. While the islands were becoming objects 
of rivalry among the AV'eatern Powers, Franco was pretty sure; to 
thrust herself in ; and lier tendency also was expressed by a 
mission. Pious members of the then reigning family in France 
. became uneasy about the souls of the islanders; and priests were 
sent to the very places where the British and tlie Americans had 
most converts. Once more were Christian missions and politics 
so mingled, that the one became the uxpre^ssion (^‘ lh(3 other. 
Admiral Du Petit Thouars landed his priests and his guns at the 
same time ; and while Ins missionaries unl’uiied the banner of 
salvation in 'Tahiti, he demanded the lowering of the British flag. 
It was one sign of the Time that the leading phiglish missionary 
there Inid for some months assumed a secular function. Mr. 
Pritchard- Ii^d became British consul, and hjs abduction, in 
assertion of French honour, took place in that' capacity. How 
missionary ladies became diplomatists at a mojnent’s notice, 
proving how easily convertible the two fiuictions really are, the 
following anecdote shows : — 

“ In the grounds of the I’amous missionary consul, Pritchard, then 
■■*^611 1 in London, the consular flag of Britain waved as usual during 
the day, from a lofty staff planted within a few yards of the beach, 
and in full view, of the frigate. One moniing an officer, at the hc^ad 
of a party of men, presented himself at the verandah of Mr. Pritchard’s 
house, and inquired in broken English for the lady, his wife. Tdio 
matron soon made her appearance; and the polite Frenchman, making 
one of his best bows, and playing gracefully with the aiguillettes that 
danced upon his breast, ’proceeded in coui’teous accents to deliver his 
mission. ‘The admiral desired the flag to he haulerl dow]i — hoped it 
would be perfectly agreeable— and Kis men stood ready to 
duty.’ ‘ Tell the pirate your master,’ replied the* spirited English- 
woman, pointing to the staff, ^ that if he wishes to strike those coloui*s, 
he must come and perform the act himself; I will suffer no one else to 
do it/ The lady then bowed haughtily, and withdrew into the house. 
A«a the discomfited officer slowly walked away, he looked up to the 
flag, and perceived that the cord by which it was elevated to its pl%ce, 
led from the top of the staff, across the lawn, to an open upper window 
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of the mansion, where sat the IMy from whom he had just parted, 
traTif[uilly engaged in -'kjuttin^'?wii^J?as that flag haClled down ? Mrs. 
Ihitcbard thinks not; and JElear-Admiral Du Petit Thoua^ys is believed 
to be of the same opinion.”* . " ‘ 

The wliole business ended, as everybody romeinbex*s, in a 
political settlement. 'The Sandwich Islands were going to ruin 
under Jlingham’s and Judd's pious caprices about law, and 
politic steadiness in their grasp of power ; hut they made one 
mistake, at least as mischievous as that of enforcing the lllue' 
Laws of Connecticut (which might have! becji and perhaps were, 
the joint productiif)n of Moses and Cromwell) against a tropical 
people not half redeemed from licentiousness ; they rendered the 
abode of t he Jlritisli eoiisul intolerable, and compelled him to 
depart. Jlo roturned in a frigate; and the king (that is, the 
missionai ies) proposetl, in fall expectation of a refusal, the 
provisional cession of the islands,’ till the London negotiations 
were toi’ininatcd. Lord Oeorge Paule't agreed to the proposal, 
and fyr five months ruled the islands in a bettor spirit and 
metlKfd tlifut had ^ever been seen there btTorc. When the 
re<piisite authority arrived from England, he hoisted the nativ'e 
flag, and prepared to dopant. Tltis was the moment of disclosure 
of the real ellect of the mission which liad had all its own way so 
long. Idle people believed that the a]>lH)]Ted “ laws” were “ tied 
up and l'Iiov exhibited the utmost excess of licence. - While 
Bing] lain was th«re, he had stopped the exhibition of the magic- 
lantern which tlrb king had ordered one Saturday evening, — >the 
polite missionary sending a message to the assembled royalty 
and commoiiJilty that on so near an approach of the Sabbath, 
prayer was a fitter omployinent.” What must be have felt in his 
American liome when the news reaciuMl him of the orgies which 
celebraU^d the relioisting of the native flag 1 Here was a result«of 
the Jilue Laws of Connecticut 1 Of course, the English were 
accused (as they are ,on occasion to this hour) of wanting to 
annex the Bandw'ich Islands. As the tipsy man charges every- 
body near him with being drunk, the Americans regard us and 
the French as hungry lions, goi^g about seeking whom we may 
devour. The acujuisition of the Sandwich Islands, since seriously 
contemplated by the government of Washington, was never 
thought of by the English. To the odd exhortation 
of tlie missionary^ Luther Sevl&rance, on behalf of the annexation 
of the islands to the Union, we have to oppose the act of the 
English sailor who, at the command of his officer, hauled down 
the British, and substituted the native flag, when the period of 
British stewardship had expired. These islanders have sinee 

* Melville’s “Msarquesas Isliuuls,” p* 
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thpuglit proper to adopt a con^itution like ours ; but that is 
their affair ; and their choijlpfff a gj>v5rnmcnt is of impor- 
tance chieflyf as showing that the American propositions of eqliality 
and pursuit »of happiiQ.ess do not at present work much better for 
Polynesians than for Africans. 

As for the snatching and tugging for th^s Tahitians (at once a 
spiritual and political stniggle) between the French and British 
in the Pacific, it is so instructive, that we wish we had more space 
to devote to'' it. The French were not at all carried away by any 
sort of affection for the |5eople, whomDu Petit Thouiirs described 
as Un peuple sale, triste, parcsseux, et dissimule, qui ne 
danse plus, et ne rit plus." Ambition and jealousy about 
territory and influence were at work in French breasts under the 
names of honour and glory, — as was admitted at homo by the 
disavowal of the admiral’s acts by his own government; and 
.missionary effort was thc^iprm .in which the aspiration clothed 
itself. Then were the priests .landed ; and from that day to this 
have the rival missions shown the naiivQS how strong jis the 
power of sectarian hatred among Christiana If Irlberia hplds 
up the iniiTor to America^ politics, not less does Polynesia 
reflect in its missions the tendencies and passions of the 
W^GStem Europe of our day. 

New Zealand, again, ^yields its true reflexion. ^ If our genera- 
tion domot,^ in England, care for annexation of new I’errilory to 
the, enijiire, they do exceedingly desire the acquisition of land 
for personal or corporate objects. The desire, 'vVhen kept within 
honest hounds, is natural enough, and often very heneficial. 
When Ave consider what our missionaries usually are, in these 
sectarian days, when there is no comprehensive Christian 
organization, no pre-eminent constituted authority, no general 
<l@partment of missions by which agents are trained, selected, 
sent forth and supported,- but that, on the contrary, our modern 
missionaries are usually half-educated men, going out on their 
, owm impulse, supported by some one of a hundred sects ; or, if 
selected, chosen with a view to a sectarian policy, the wonder is 
that the passions and desires, th^ sins and follies of the age are 
not more strikingly reflected than they are. A poor* student of 
some sectarian college, or a humble schoolmaster, goes out with 
a young wife whose little leanaing was all got at 
and chapel. They have been piffehed in their circumstances 
~-he has been educated by some endowment, and she has 
meritoriously earned her bread. They go out prepared to he 
burnt or cut to pieces. They find that their troubles are not of 
. tlie martyrdom prder ; and when the fervour of expectation 
of ^at sort has died out, a void is left, into which the sovf n 
devils of wotldliness rush and take possession before the victim 
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is aware. Hence the silk boi^ets and parasqls in the Broom- 
road ; hence the littler earriSPs • drawn by converts, and driven 
by a lady’s fan; hence the taxing decrees in* the fornt of sermons 
from tlie pulpit ; hence the handsome abodes, and elegant lawns, 
and landed estates, or capital invested in shipping for the children, 
while the native popuration is starving, dwindling, and perishing: 
hence the confidence witli which government and laws, taken 
from Moses, or from Blackstone, or from the Long ^^arliament, 
or from the imagination of a modern Pharisee, are imposed 'oft 
whole peoples ; hence the gusto wuth which political power is 
enjoyed; and hence the conversion, now so common, of religious 
into secular office, as when missionaries, who w^ent out amidst 
prayers and hymns, and the laying on of hands, and tokens from 
the church or chapel, are heard of as consuls, prime ministers of 
native sovereigns, viceroys, or proprietors of land to an eVtent 
which would make them the Georgg Hudsons of the landed ’ 
interest at home. No stronger contrast between the ancient and 
modem missions appears than in the state of Now Zealand, when 
Mar«den’s scJlieme cf civilizing before converting merged in that 
of preaching and praying missionaries. The earlier missionaries 
were charged by the j)ions with havingt grown Avorldly, — being 
traders, farmers, justices of the peace, &c. ; and those^who went 
out to preach, pray, and baptize, as metlns of social as well as 
spiritual redemption, were presently found to be, when not 
themselves policical dictators, the adherents of the- despotism of 
a Hobson and a Fitzroy, and bound by their own vast landed 
possessions to the interests of land -sharks whom they would 
otherwise have anathematised. The Now Zealand Land Com- 
missioners declared in their published lleport of 18 A3* that nine- 
teen church missionaries at tliat lime claimed 102,371 acres; 
and that to thirteen of them had been actually awarded 
acres. 

This is something very unlike the lot of the missionary of old. 
It is not easy to fancy Xavier (even if we could conceive of him > 
as a family man) laying field to field for his own behoof;* or 
Vieyra shipping a cargo of hisAOwm merchandise; or Schwartz 
humouring a tii)sy king to get the better of a rival at court ; or 
Henry Martyii whipping his converts into church ; or Brainerd 
^;’vF;^^'^^aking lands in pawn", well knowing that they would 
never be redeemed ; or indeed any missionaries in the organic 
season of missionary effort doing what is done everywhere in the 
critical period in which we are living. The failure of the prima^ 
or ostensible object is much the same in the two cases; biit in 
all else they are as different as the influences by which they dre ' 
surrounded. We repeat, the phases of social life and the gdberal 
mind are mirrored in missions as in many other- institutions ; 
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and missions e3jist by this rel#mn to their time. Herein wo 
find tlie answer ta’the question* mfich-inti^oSuced tliis seetion of 
our di^eoui^e — ;how it is that missions are still supported, if they 
so signally fail in tlieir proposed object. To this question there 
is, however, anotlier reply. 

We have seen that the spiritual organization of tlte llomisli 
missions has .given place to desultory eftbrt and heterogeueoiiB 
instructiou in our Protestant times. But we have an organiza- 
tion, in our day, whicli may have as much efieot in sustaining 
missions against the circumstances of the time as the llomisli 
had in promoting* them under favourable influences. Our organi- 
zation is not spiritual, but, on the contrary, filled full of the 
spirit of Mammon. INiw^er and lucre are in its heart, while its 
professions and its trappings are all spiritual. Exeter Hall is 
one bf the institutions of our age, appropriate to a critical period 
of a Protestantism threatened \yy Higli-Churchism or Komanism 
on the one hand, and science and philosophy on the other. 
When the Clapham Church began its ministrations, nobojily bad 
the least idea of such a result as the Exetcr'PIall iifStitiitictn and 
its staff. The Bible Society* w^as fonned, and the religious loadcM s 
of the Anti-slavery movement were its oi'iginators and olficers. 
Some of us arc old enough to remember the conflicts about tlm 
admission of the Nonconformists to tlie Bible Society, and the 
zeal of thq .orthodox Dissenters when admitted, Al\ these par- 
ties, and Ihe-Quakers as a body, and the leadefs of missionary 
entlnprise, held periodical meetings in London, and most of them 
at the same time of year. When the menagerie was removed 
from Exeter Change, and the old edifice pulled down, the fiOw 
Church and Nonconformist leaders of the philanthropy of the 
ago proposed to build a place which might ho the head-quarters 
of their enterprises — and Exeter Hall was opened in Js.qi. 
Great boast lias been made of the crowds assembled there, of the 
magnitude of their accommodation, and of the prodigious amount 
of tho funds contributed for benevolent objects ; but it does not 
appear that sufficient attention has been given to the huveau- 
cratic interests created by sucii ay. organization. The expenditure 
of an annual million and a half in objects as various a“8 the sects 
of the religious world, and reaching to the ends of the earth, 
must require a large and diverse Agency; and the agency.,.! 
money iu its hanas, constitutes a power — a power abundantly 
able to sustain missions under any adverse influences what- 
ever* The mere collecting of the funds employs no small number 
of poor clergymen, and laymen who make themselves os like 
clergymen as they can. Vain men, and men who think it a duty 
to let their name and station be used ifi a good cause, are en 
committees; and the real business of committees is done by 
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secretaries ; and Llie secrotarysKips, wliicli confer enormous un- 
recojT^nised power, afkl* p rodi§Tbu8 patronage/ arc objects of am- 
bition to the active and aspiring men of all sect§ thf^t can get a 
footing in Exeter Hall.’ Whatever their * sec tariaxit differences 
may be, these men have a strong interest in such concert as may 
keep up the organizatfou in vigour and authority.^ They are the 
paid stafl' of a rich social department; and the", zeal of a paid 
staff on behalf of the dejpartment by which it lives and enjoys 
life may always be depended on. That zeal cloaks all dafor?nh 
lies, conceals all delinquencies, gets rid of sinners, and obtrudes 
its saints ; denies failure, magiiifies success, and devotes sonui oi' 
its professional benevolence to making things pleasant " for 
contributors who enjoy giving their money, but would bo pain- 
fully disturbed by hearing that anything was going wrong, d’lie 
subscribing multitude assemble to hear of widows rescued from 
the pile, children snatched frmii tl\e^ Oanges, savages singing 
hymns, missionaries dying in tlie» odour of sanctity, dews extol- 
ling Uie cross, and infant converts from liomanism spitting out 
texts-in the'^riests’ ’faces ; and it would b(^ a chilling disappoint- 
ment to them to luNir tliat widows stjll choose to burn : rliat the 
lioallicii are porisliing out* of their lands ; that a dying nussidnavy 
now and then hopes that no more brethren will come out into 
lh(» wilderness, and waste their lives as he has done ; tl/at some 
hypocrite lias embezzled funds ; that a devoted meml,)ef lierc and 
there has turned? secular, and become devoted to Mamnlon in one 
foriyi or another.* The rule of conduct in such cases is, “ feast 
said, soonest mended and the glow of hope and complacency is 
not, to be clouded over by bad tidings which nobody will be the 
better for h(‘aring, while some will be the worse for the telling. 
4dius the servants of Exeter Hall become its masters. While 
professing to render their account, they lead the religious puMie 
whithersoever they will. Now and then some stoiy comes out 
wliich reveals the true quality of some of the ipanagers of niis- 
sions and other enterprises. Such a case as that of Davies. 
versus Pratt, which our readers may remember, and otlmr dis- 
closures occasionally made ij\, the law and arbitration courts, 
justify any* strength of expression that catji be used in warning the 
donors of the annual million and a half to look to the spending of 
*>ixd to the character of the agents they employ to 
promote Uie spjsjwid of Christianity. We need not descend into the 
dirt of sectarian and philanthropic intrigue and scandal, to bring 
up -specimens. The reports of the law-courts are doing that 
work for us. We need only point to facts open to general know- 
ledge, and registered already as material for history. • , 

® The missionary instinct of a religious and generous natiefn has 
been so used, as to bring us occasionally into exti'cme political 
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mischief and peril. We need refj^r only to Mr. Pritchard s feat of 
setting Tlngland* atid France by flfS ears; or to the ruin of the 
fine project* of Xew .Zealand Colonization, by the ascendancy of 
missionary -counsels at the Colonial Office; or to the unbounded 
and permanent mischief done to our national character and influ- 
ence in Africa, by the absurd, conceited, dnd wicked conduct of 
the Niger E^^pedition, forced on in spite of w^arning ii*om men 
who were already effectually civilizing Africa, and ending in such 
a forMturc of pledges, such an abandonment of good faith, as 
will never be forgotten in the heart of that continent. We have 
no room to enlarge on the political peril to which the ascendancy 
of Exeter Hall exposes us abroad and at home; — abroad, through 
jealousies and meddlings ; and at home, tbirnigh the attempts to 
impose ascetic coercion on our own people on Sundays and week 
daysv This pregnant topic we must pul aside ; but we may and 
must appeal to the public^ under a philanthropic taxation, 

to summon courage to look .a little into their affairs ; to lake 
means to ascertain tlm number, not only of* catechists and con- 
verts, hut f)f clerks, secretaries, collectors, dispensers f/fpatroRng(?, 
and persons maintained und,er that patronage. This ascertained, 
let a real responsibility he substituted for a sham one. JiOt the 
religious public insist on hearing all the bad news as well' as the 
good; all the'fiiilures abroad, all the delinquencies at home; all 
the follies jand scandals whicli comipt the whole mass, if con- 
cealed within it, instead of cast out from it. Tliis is the pressing 
dut^^ of the philanthropic world. Meantime, we have done ours 
in showing them that tlieir missions are not succeeding any better 
than the old Komisli ones, or any other form of religious prose- 
lytism; and, moreover, that the character of missions has changed 
and become strikingly deteriorated, while the instinct in the great 
begirt of the nation remains unexhausted and undebasotl. 1 ike 
all our instincts, and especially the loftiest, this instinct requires 
enlightening an,d training. Knowledge and experience will teach 
, us in time, it may be hoped, what presumption and narrowness 
thdro is in our self-estimate, and our passion for forcing our own 
beliefs and ways on tribes and ^peoples whom we pity and des- 
pise. It appears that jn our pride and selfwill we have done a 
world of harm, amidst whatever good. We have driven out 
Nature with a' fork, and she has returned with a 
Death has come into her place. We must take a lesson from the 
mischief we have done,— from the faiths y?e have uprooted, the 
graces we have extinguished, the sins we have manufactured, the 
hypocrisy we have induced, the bastard polities — religious, poli- 
*tioal, and social, that we have generated. If we can humble 
ourseflves to admit the smallness of the virtue of delegated 
beneficence, and the greatness of the vice of trifling with solemn 
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things, and using tliem for self-oomplacency and indulgence, we 
may learn how to do wliat we "mnt in the right ,wliy* • 

We have referred to tho,j3UCC6ss of an American mission in 
Ceylon. There are other American missions .which might he an 
exatnplc to us/ The readers of the late Mr* Stephens's ^ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Greece/' &c., cannot but remember the chapter 
(the fourth) in which he gives an account of the pfoceedings of 
JDr. and Mrs. Hill, at Athens. The promise manifested so many 
years ago has expanded into achievement of no small c^nsa- , 
quence. Visitors to Greece, and all who have any accurate 
knowledge of Greek aflairs, are agreed that the host hoi>o for the 
country lies in the young generation, who have been reared under 
the influence of tlie Hills and their coadjutors, amongst the most 
honoured of whom arc Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge and Lady 
Byron. Dr. Hill was at Athens before the Turks left it, after 
tlic battle of Navarino; and tluis,^ during the whole term of the 
new Greek kingdom, he has been present, bravely enduring and 
prudently dealing with the evils of the time, and preparing a 
briglUef and hotter da^/ Hundreds of Mrs. Hill's female pupils 
arc becoming the mothers of the next generation ; and no 
niodorn Greek children ever had sue 11 a chance of intelligence 
and virtue before. Hundreds of young men come fi’om Dr. Hill’s 
tuition, not only aspiring after the improvement of their country, 
hut resolved Aud fiualified to promote it. It is a good thing to 
know that the Hills have succeeded thus far, in consequence of 
their liberality anct prudence about religious matters. They say 
and do nothing in opposition to the Greek Church, but even, 
wlicii desired, teach riato's (the Odessa bishop s) catechism as a 
lesson : and they, in their turn, are allowed the freest use of the 
Bible in their own schools. No wonder that a Greek patriot said 
to Mrs. Hill, pointing up to the Parthenon, and with a voice hajf 
stifled by emotion, “ Lady, you arc setting up in Athens a 
monument more enduring and more noble than yonder temple !” 

'This is a specimen of right conduct of a mission of the new 
order, — the missions from Christians, not to Pagans, hut to 
Monotheists of one sort or another. American missions to 
Mohammedans nre thickly sown •in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and the furtW East; and, as we learn by ‘Dr. Saudwitli’s book, 
Groek an4^A.nnenian Obwclie^ share th^ beaefit. Our own 
mission&’Wfeho J' wa ettgroas more money and effort than ^lilmost 
any others. The Church' of England Mission to the spent 
SOlOOOf. laat year, and howth'd thirty-two stati<?na 'and Iwepty- 
four ordained ministers, 'Uie Disseulets’ Jew Missidh cost, l«wt 
year, 42a8L, and Supplied fourteen stations, twenty- oirg 

ministers. After much study, and" some pcrsonar«l>t>a^vh|ion on 
*the%pot, wo confidently declare success in this kfpd of j^s^iqn 
[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXlX.]— New Seuies, Vol. X. No. J. E 
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to be impossible, as long os it is based, on a religious ground, 
nnd prosecuted: by any theolo^o^ ageiioy., Sir Moses Monte- 
flore, Miiaself a* Jew worthy of his faitli and lineage, is doing 
more to convert the Jaws than alt Oliristians of all Churches. 
For want of space to explain our meaning, we refer' our readers to 
that most intei^esting of advertisements,! — the Eeport of Sir M. 
Montefiore a^d Jus Commission, on thmr return irom tdbeirEelief- 
Mbsion to tire Holy liand, 

• , WJ^ie ndssions to the heathen have changed their character, 
and are yielding to tlie*ne\v order of missions to Motmtheists, we 
are blessed with a spectacle which teaches tlie whole world what 
the spirit and conduct of all missions should be. Rajah Brooke 
was too far before the world, too wise in his heroism, too far- 
sighted in bis entliusiasm, for the world to understand him at 
first ; and, considering what the facts of some missions are, it is 
■ not, perha])s, to be wondered at that a good many small-minded 
and small-hearted persons took him to be a sort of Pritchard, or 
worse, an adventurer, hungering and thirsting after wealth and 
power. The English public always did, :^or the ^most jbrt, do 
him justice; and now the justice is becoming signal and" com- 
plete. In a former number* we told how it is liis way to act 
df>o«t religion and missionaij teachers who vivsit Saraw^ak ; and 
we showed how he and his influence were regarded by the mis- 
sionaries on the s^ot, (now become the Bishop df Bonteo and his 
lady.) And what is the result thus far ? Instead of depopu- 
lation, there is such an improvement in industry and enterprise, 
that the Rajah may stand on the mountain, and almost fjce his 
nation grow. Decency and comfort prevail ; there is the most 
absolute freedom that exists in any country ; and under it, the 
most absolute frankness of manners, — to the total discredit of 
hypocrisy, and the great benefit of morality. Rajah Brooke is of 
opinion that those people are b^t "governed who are governed 
least; and be therefore calls upon bis dyaks to agree on their 
own laws, cons^titute their own courts of justice, and manage their 
affair^ by consultation with him and with each other. By watch- 
ing> by helping (when asked, and not otherwise), by being always 
ready fo hear, and free from alT bias of interest in deciding, by 
superior knowledge, (;alm, sound sense, abstinence fi’om verbal 
profession, and steadiness in a. cheerful and quiet ^^ voted ness, 
free from dictarion imd meddUng, Sir James evan- 

gelising and civilizing the heathen at a rate iJ^hich Exeter Hall 
might >nyy, and with a spuudhess vrtiich Hxeter Hall manage- 
ment neVieir rivalled. \ 

, Thus, if yre have, warnings heforo us, we have also examples. 

•’ — -x — - — r — ^ 

^ Mmm, No. XII., pp. 393, 401, 403^.,. October, 1854 
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If the trial is to he made whether barbaric nations are to advance 
to high civilization through a^stage of mondtrhmstic belief, the 
real eitperiment will not be of the Exeter Hall sort, biit with 
more or less resemblance to the process ^ingforward at S^awak. 
If tliose nations are to die ont before European successors, the 
proccbs will be hastened by Exeter Hall practices, and duly 
authenticated by tbe higher method. If the peopV should die 
out under Eajah Brooke’s method, it will plainly be through a law 
of nature which cannot be resisted; a supposition winch we see* 
no reason to entertain. If they are to attain civilization other- 
Aviso tlian through any theological phase, tlio Exeter Hall method 
can do nothing but mischief, while the opposite one leaiea room 
for natural laws to work out their end freely. Surely the lesson 
is one which ought to be deeply studied by all, of any Church or 
no rch, who regard the destinies of mankind in a spirit of feith 
and love. 


Art, II,— The Natural History *of German Life* 

1. Die Baryerluh& GeselUchaft Von W.H. Eiehl. Dritte 
Auflage. 186^, 

2. Land und Lente, Von W. H. Eiehl. Dritte Auflage. 18^6. 

I T is an interesting branch of psychological observation to 
note the images that ai’e habitually associated with abstract or 
collective terms-— what may be called the picture-writing of the 
mind, which it carries on concurrently with the more subtlfe 
symbolism of language. Perhaps the fixity or variety of these 
associated images would famish a tolerably feiyr test of the 
amount of concrete knowledge and experience which a given 
word represents, in the minds of two persons who use it with 
equal familiarity. The word for example, will probably 

call up, ill the mind of a man who is not lyghly locomotive, the 
image either of a ^"Bradshaw,** or of the station with which be is 
most fat ml iar, or of an indefinite length of tram-road \ he will 
alternate oStwccn ^these three images, which represent his stock 
of concrete acquaintance .with railways But suppose a mom to 
have had suecessively the' l^Sxpeiience of a an engineer, 

a traveller, a railway director and shareholder, and a lda!)Hd<S(l 
prietor in treaty with’a railway company, and it is piJohahfe fliiat 
^the^range of images which would by turns present to 

\is mind at the mention of tbe mord "railways/* wonld inetudo 
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all the essential facts in the existence and relations of the thing. 
Now it* is possible’fpr the first-m^tiorted .personage to entertain 
urery expanded, views as to the mnltiplication of railways in the 
abstract, and their- ultimate function*, in civilisation. He may 
talk of* a vast net-vork of railways stretching over the globe, of 
future ‘‘lines” in Madagascar, and elegant refreshment-rooms 
in the Sandwich Islands, with none the less glibness because bis 
distinct conceptions on the subject do not extend beyond his one 
"atation and his indefinite length of tram-road. But it is evident 
that if we want a railway to he made, or its affairs to be ma- 
naged, this man of wide views and narrow observation will not 
serve oi|r purpose. 

Probably, if we could ascertain the images called up by the 
terns “the people,”- “ the masses,” “ the proletariat,*’ “thopea- 
. santry,” by many who theorize on those bodies with eloq^pnce, 
or who legislate for them without eloquence, we should find that 
they indicate almost as small^an amount, of concrete knowledge — 
that' they are as far from completely representing ^the complex 
facts summed up in the collective term, as the raikray images of 
our non-locomotive gentlejnan. How little the real character- 
istics of the working-cjasses are known to those who are outside 
them, how little their natural history has been studied, is suffi- 
ciently disclosed by our Art as well as by our political and social 
theories. ^)Vhore, in our picture exhibitions, shall we ‘find a group 
of true peasantry ? What English artist evei? attempts to rival 
ijf truthfulness such studies of popular life hs the pictures of 
Teniers or the ragged boys of Murillo ? Even one of the greatest 
painters of the pre-eminently realistic scliool, while, in his picture 
of “ The Hireling Shepherd,” he gave us a landscape of marvel- 
lous truthfulness, placed a pair of peasants in the foreground 
who were not much more real than the idyllic swains and damsels 
of our chimney ornaments. Only a total absence of acquaintance 
and sympathy with our peasantry, could .give a moment s popu- 
larity to such a picture as “ Cross Purposes,” where we have a 
jfeasaht girl who looks as if she knew L. E. L.s poems by heart, 
and English rustics, whose coj^tume seems to indicate that they 
are meant for ploughjien, with exotic features that remind us of 
a handsome primo tenore. Bather than such cockney senti- 
mentality os tfiis, as, an education for the taste and sjijjpathies, 
we prefer the most crapulous group . of boors, that "flSers ever 
painted. But eypm.tfcfooe among oujr painters who aim at giving 
the rustic type,, of features, ^^vnp are, far above the effeminate 
feehlen^s of the “ Keepsake ” atyle, treat their subjects under 
ihe influence; of traditions and prepossessions rather than of 
dir^t Uh^iiy^tiou. The notion that peasants ore joyous, }ihat 
the typical moment tbvrej^resent a man in a smock •'fjrqck is when 
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he is cracking a joke ^and showing a row of soi^nd teeth, that 
cottage matrons rtre usually bn5coni, and village, children neces- 
sarily rosy and merry, are prejudices difficult to. dislodge; from 
the artistic mind, which Inoks for , its subjects into ‘ literature 
instead of life. The painter is still under, the influence of 
idyllic literature, which nas always expressed the injagination of 
the cultivated and town -bred, rather than the truth of rustic life. 
Idyllic ploughmen are jocund when they drive their te^m afield; 

‘ idyllic shepherds make bashful love under hawthorn bushes*; * 
idyllic villagers dance in the chequered shade and refresh them- 
selves, not immoderately, with spicy nut-brown ale. But no one 
who has seen much of actual ploughmen thinks them jocund; no 
one who is well acquainted with the English peasantry can pro- 
nounce them merry. The slow gaze, in whioli no sense of beauty 
beams, no humour twinkles, — the slow uttei’unce, and the hekvy 
slouching walk, remind one rather of melancholy animal the 
camel, than of the sturdy countryman, with striped stockings, red 
waistcoat, and hat aside, who represents the traditional English 
peasttiitr. Observe a 'company of haymakers. When you 
them at a distance, tossing up the foiJiftils of hay in the golden 
light, while the wagon creeps slowly withuts iucrea-sing burthen 
over the meadow, and the bright green space which tells of work 
done gets la^or anddarger, you pronouned the scene ‘‘smiling,'’ 
and you think these companions in labour must bo as hyight and 
cheerful as the pierture to which they give animation. Approach 
nearer, and you will certainly find that haymaking time is a tinSe 
for joking, especially if there arc women among the labourers; 
but the coarse laugh that bursts out every now and then, and 
expresses the triumphant taunt, is as far as possible from your 
conception of idyllic merriment. That delicious efiervesceuce of 
the mind which we call fun, has no equivalent for the uorlherti 
peasant, except tipsy revelry ; 'the only realm of fan(‘y and ima- 
gination for the English clown exists at the bottom of the third 
quart pot. 

The conventional countryman of the stage, who picks up 
pocket-books and never looks iijto them, and who is too simple 
even to know that honesty has its opposite, represents the* still 
lingering mistake, that an unintelligible dialect is a guarantee for 
ingonuQum|ess and that slouching shoulders indicate an upright 
disposition. It is <juite true that a thresher is likely to be 
innocent of any adroit arithmetical cheating, but he is not the 
ie^s likely to carry home his master's corn in his shoes and pocket; 
a reaper is not given to writing be^ingdetters, but he isr quite 
capable of caj oiling the dairymaid into filling his smaU*heer 
•botile with ale. The selfish instincts are not subdued* by^^he 
sight of buttercups, nor is integrity in the least oatSiWshed hy 
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that classic rural occupatiou, sheep^^washing. To make men 
morale something more is requiSte thah to iam them out to 
grass. 

Opcjra |)easants/ 'Whose unreality excites Mr, Buskin s indig- 
nation, are surely too frank an idealization to be misleading ; 
and since popular chorus is one of the most effective elements 
of the opera, we can hardly object to lyric rustics in elegant 
laced boddices and picturesque motley, unless we are prepared 
* tb advocate a chorus of colliers in their pit costume, or a ballet * 
of char-women and stocking-weavers. But our social novels 
profess to represent the people as tliey are, and the unreality of 
their representations is a grave evil. The greatest benefit we 
owe to the artist, whether painter, poet, or novelist, is the ex- 
tension of our sympathies. Appeals founded on generalizations 
md statistics require a sympathy ready-made, a moral sentiment 
already in activity ; but or picture of human life such as a great 
artist can give, surprises even the trivial and the selfish into 
that attention to what is apart from themselves, which may be 
called the raw material of moral sentimeift. WHfen Scott takes 
us into laickie Mucklcbaekit s cottage, or tells the story of The 
Two Drovers,'"’^ — when Wordsworth sings to us the reverie of 
Poor Susan,’* — when Kingsley shows us Alton Locke gazing 
yearningly over the {Jate which leads from ihorbighway into the 
first wood- he ever saw,— when Homung paints a group of clum- 
ney-swoopers,-— more is done towards linking \he higher classes 
with the lower, towards obliterating the vulgarity of exclusive- 
ness, than by hundreds of sermons and philosophical disserta- 
tions. Art is the nearest thing to life ; it is a mode of ampli- 
fying experience and extending our contact with our fellow-men 
beyond the bounds of our personal lot. All the more sacred is 
tSie task of the artist when he undertakes to paint the life of the 
People. Falsification here is far more pernicious than in the 
more ai'tificiah aspects of life. It is not -so very serious that wo 
should have false ideas about evanescent fashions — about the 
manners and conversation of beaux and duchesses; but it is 
serious that our sympathy with the perennial joys and struggles, 
the toil, tragedy, and tho humour in the life of our more 
heavily-'litden fellow-men, should be perverted, and turned towards 
a false object instead of the trffe one, 

This perversion is not the less fatal heoauso the misrepresen- 
tation which gives rise to it has what the artist considers a moral 
end. The tiling for mankind to know is, not what are the motives 
and infl^nces which the moralist thinks ought to act on the 
labourer or* tlie aitisau, but what are tho motives and influences 
wiiigh do him» We want to be taught to not for<the* 
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heroic artisan or the gentimental peasant, bnt fojr the peasant in 
all his coarse apathy, and the* artisan in all hjs susj^iona sel- 
fishness. . • • 

We have one great novelist who is gifted with the jUtmost 
power of rendering the external traits of our town population ; 
and if he could give us their psyohologieal choraot^— their con- 
ceptions of life, and their emotions~with the same^ truth as their 
idiom and manners, his books would be the greatest cqntribution 
Art has ever made to the awakening of social sympatlxies, * BUt* 
while he can copy Mrs. Plomish s colloquial style with the deii- 
cato accui*acj of a sun-picture, while there is the same startling 
insjjiration in his description of the gestures and phrases of 
‘‘Boots/’ as in the spceclics of Hhakspeare’s mobs or numskulls, 
he scarcely ever passes from the humorous and external to the 
emotional and tragic, without becoming as transcendent irf his 
unreality as he was a moment before in his artistic truthfulness. 
But for the precious salt of his humour, which compels him to 
reproduce external traits that serve, in some degree, as a cor- 
rective^ to hi^ frequAitly false psychology, his pretematurally 
virtuous poor children and artibans,.his melodramatic boatpfien 
and courtezaits, would he as noxious as Eugene Sue's idealised 
prolotuires in encouraging the miserable fallacy that high 
morality anil refined sentiment can gro^V out of hai*sh social 
relations, ignorance, and want; or that the working-iilaKses arc 
in a condition tototer at once into a millennial state of altruiem, 
wherein everyone is caring for eveiy^one else, and no one for 
liimself. 

If we need a tiuo conception of the popular character to guide 
our sympathies rightly, we need it eijually to check our theories, 
and direct us in their application. The tendency created by the 
splendid conquests of modem generalization, to believe that fll 
social questions are merged in economical science, and that the 
relations of men to their neighbours may be settled by algebraic 
equations, — ^the dream that the uncultured classes are prepared • 
for d condition which appeals principally to their moral sensi- 
bilities, — the aristocratic dilettantism which attempts to restore 
the “ good" old times’' by a sort of idyl]io#masqaeradiiigj and to 
grow fidelity and veneratioa as" we grow pri^ turnips, by 
an artifiaiil system of cultare>---iione of tb^e divergii^ mistakes 
can ccHsxiitwith « rest fectowtedge of the P^Ie, witfi a thoraugh 
study of thdt habits, their idecwi, their motives. The landholder, 
the clergyman, the mili-wner, the mming-agent, hove each m 
opportnmty for making preeioaB ohamrvaitoas ob 
tionsof the working-classes, hat 

« is too oftai not registered at ilatwstiltt twit sealAiei 
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;to be available, as a source of information anti stimulus to the 
^public" mind generally. If any man of sufficient moral and in- 
tellectual breadth, whose observations would not be vitiated by a 
foregone fjonclusioU’, or by a professionf^l point of view, would 
devote himself to studying the natural history of our social 
classes, especially of the small shopkeepers, artisans, and pea- 
santry, — the degree in which they are influenced by local condi- 
tiotts, their maxims and habits, the points of view from which 
4hey^r.egard their religious teachers, and the degree in wliich they 
>are influenced by religious doctrines, the interaction of the various 
classes on each other, and what are the tendencies in their posi- 
tion towards disintegration or towards development, — and if, 
after all this study, he would give us the result of his observa- 
tions in a book well nourished with specific facts, his work would 
. be h valuable aid to the social and political reformer. 

. What we are desiring* for ourselves has been in some degree 
done for the Germans by *Riehl, the author of the very re- 
markable books" the titles of which ate ^placed at the head of 
this article ; and we wish to make these ''books ^nown ‘to our 
readers, not only for the saJee of the interesting matter they con- 
tain and the important reflections they suggest, but also as a 
model for sonie future or actual student of our own people. By 
way of introclucing Efchl to those who are unacquainted with his 
writings, ^we will give a rapid sketch from his pictui'e of the 
German* Peasantry, and perhaps this indication of the mode in 
which he treats a particular branch of his sulyect may prepare 
them to follow us with more interest when we enter on the general 
purpose and contents of his works. 

In England, at present, when we speak of the peasantry, we 
mean scarcely more than the class of farm-servants and furm- 
Iftbourers ; and it is only in the most primitive districts, as in 
Wales, for example, that farmers are included under the term. 
In order to appreciate what Biehl says of* the German peasantry, 
;We must remember what the tenant-farmers and small proprietors 
were in England half a century ago, when the master helped to 
milk his own cows, and thq daughters got up at one o’clock in the 
morning, to Jjtrow, — wl\en the family dined in the kitchen with the 
servants, aiia sat with them round the kitchen fire in the evening. 
In those days, the quarried parlour was innocent of a ca^t, and its 
only specimens of art were a framed sampler and the best tea* 
board; the daughters even ofi substantial farmers bad often no 
gteater ncoomplishment in writing and spelling tban/tbey coilld 
procube at a damersobool ; and, instead of carrying on sentimental 
correj^nd^ce, they, were spinning their future tabfciinen, and 
saving in butter and eggs that might en^ible' 
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tliem to add to the litjle stock of plate and china.wluch they were 
laying in against their marriage. In our*own’dfty, setting aside 
the superior order of farmers, whose style of living and mental 
culture are often equal td that of the professional class.in pro- 
vincial towns, we can hardly enter the least imposing farm-house 
without finding a bad piano in the (^awing-room,'\and some old 
annuals, disposed with a symmetrical imitation of negligence, on 
the table ; though the daughters may still drop they: fe's, their 
vowels are studiously .narrow ; and it is only in very priittitiVe*" 
regions that they will consent to sit in a covered vehicle without 
springs, winch was once thought an advance in luxury on the 
pillion. 

The condition of the tenant-farmers and small proprietors in 
Germany is, we imagine, about on a par, not, certainly, in mate- 
rial prosperity, but in mental culture and habits, with that of the 
l^nglish farmers who were beginrting to .be thought old-fashioned 
nearly fifty years ago, and if we add to these the farm servants 
and labourers, we shall have a class approximating in its cha- 
racteriMics to^he Bifuernthum, or peasantry, described by Riehl. 

In Germany, perhaps more than >n any other country, it is 
among the peasantry that We must look for the historical type of 
the national physique. In the tdwns this type hiis become so 
modified to^ expaess ’the personality of the individual, that even 

family likeness” is often but faintly marked. But tlu^ peasants 
may still be dist^guished into groups by their physical pecu- 
liarities. In one part of the country wc find a longer- legged, in 
another a broador-shouldered race, which has inherited these 
peculiarities for centuries. For example, in certain districts of 
Hesse are seen long faces, with high foreheads, long, straight 
noses, and small eyes with arched eyebrows and large eyelids. 
On comparing these physiognomies with the sculptures in tfie 
church of St, Elizabeth, at Marburg, executed in tlie thirteenth 
century, it will he found that the same old Hessian type of face 
has subsisted unchanged, with this distinction only, that the 
sculptures represent princes and nobles, whose features then boVe 
the stamp of their race, while that stamp is now to be found only 
among the 'peasants. A painter who wants to draw mediaeval 
characters with histxiric truth, must seek his models among the 
peasantry This explains why the old German painters gave the 
heads of Aeir subjects a greater uniformity of type than the 
painters of our day; the taoe had not attained to a high degree 
of individualiasation in features and expression. It indicates, too, 
that the cultured man acts more as on individual ; the peasant, 
more as one of a groups Hans drives the plough,- lives, toft 
• thinks just as Kunrdoes ; and it is this fact, that many thousAids 
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of mm are m liJte each other in tihoughts habits as bo many 
ahe^ or oysters, which constitute the weight ol the peasantry in 
the social and pohtieal sealeu 

In th® caltirated world each iadiTidnal has his style of speakmg 
and writing. But among the peasanlary it is the race, the district^ 
the pr<maee,^that has its stj^e; namely, its dialeot,it9 phraseology, 
its proverhe and its songs, w!^h betong alike to the entii^ body 
e£ Ae people^ This proviiKiial style of the pof^wmt is again, kke 
a r^nmant of history to which he chugs with the 
ntanost tenacity. In eertain parts of Hungary, tliere are still 
descendants of Oegrman colonists of tlie twelfth and thirteenth 
c^tiiries, who go about the country as reapers, retaining their old 
Saxon songs and manners, while the more culuvated German 
emigrants in a very short time forget their own language, and 
apesAc Hungarian. Another remarkid>ie case of the same kind 

* h that of the Wends, race settled in Lnsatia, whose 

numbers amount to 200,000^ living either scattered among tlie 
Oermw population or m separate parishes. They have then- 
own schools and churches, and are tau^t in *the Sctasvomc 
tongue. The Catholics anaong them are rigid adherents of the 
Pope; the Protestants not less rigid adherents of Luther, or 
Doctor Luth^, as they are pa3rticular in calling him — a custom 
which, a hunted yeard ago, was universal m •Protestant Germany. 
The Wend clings tenacioufely to the usages of his Churcli, and 
perhaps this may contribute not a little to the purity in wliicli ho 
maintains the specific charaotenstics of his race. Germah edu- 
cation, German law and govemineut, service in the standing 
anny, and many other agencies, are in antagonism to his national 
exclusiveness J but the wives and mothers here, as elsewhere, are 
a conservative influence, and the habits temporanly laid aside in 
tfiie outer world aie recovered by the fireside. The Wends form 
several stout regiments in the Saxon army ; they are sought far and 
wide, as diligent and hon^t servants ; and-many a weakly Dresden 

« or I^pzig child becomes thnving under the care of a Wendish 
aurse. In their villages they have the air and habits of genuine, 
sturdy peasants, and all their ^customs indicate that tlmy have 
been, &o®a the first, an agricukoral people. For ei:«mple, they 
have traditional modes of treating their domesUo animals. Each 
eow bm its own name, generally chosen carefolly^ao ag to expr^ 
the special quahries of the animal; and all-important mmily 
events are narrated to the heee^A oustom wfateh is foiind alsn in 
Westidhalift. Whadi€w by the idf of the bees or not, the 
Iwrm^g is espeeialiy prosperoue; and when a poor Bohemian 

• peasali^ hasa b<^ to hm, he binds him to tiM end of a ixmg 
poi6 aiu! his face towards Lusaka, that hs may be as lucky* 
as the Wends who live there. 
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The peculiarity of the peasant's language ogusists chiefly in 
Ins retention of historical peculiarities, which gradually disappear 
under the friction of cultivated circles* He prefers* any. proper 
name that may be given tb a day in the calendar, rather fhan the 
abstract date, by which he very rarely reckons. In the baptismal 
names of his chUdreri be is guided by the old custom of the 
country, not at oil by whim and fancy. Many old baptismal 
names, fonnerly common in Germany, would have becgine extinct 
but for their preservation among the peasantry, ospeciaSy 'ifi* 
North Germany; and so flrmly have they adhered to local tradi- 
tion in this matter, that it would be possible to give a sort of 
topographical statistics of proper names, and distinguish a 
district by its rustic names as we do by its Flora and Fauna. 
The continuous inheritance of certain favourite proper names in 
a family, in some districts, forces tlic peasant to adopt the 
princely custom of attaching a mimerni to the name, and saying, • 
when three generations are living at once, Hans T., II., and IH. ; 
or — the moi’e anti^o fashion — ^Hans the elder, riie middle, and 
the younger* ^ In soine of our English counties there is a similar 
adherence to a narrow range of proper names, and as a mode of 
distinguishing collateral luranchos iu the» same family, you will 
hear of Jonathans Bess, Thomas's Bess, and Samuel-s Bess— 
the three Bossies being cousins. 

'fhe jieasant s adlierencc to the traditional has much greater 
inconvenience th^-n that entailed by a paucity of proper names* 
In the Black Forest and in Hitttenberg you will see him iu the 
dog-days wearing a thick fur cap, because it is an bistoricol fur 
cap — a cap worn by his grandfather. In the Wetterau, that 
peasant girl is considered the handsomest who wears the most 
petticoats* To go to field-labour in seven petticoats can he any* 
thing but convenient or agreeable, but it is the traditionally 
correct thing, and a German peasant giii would think herself os 
unfavourably conspicimus in an untraditionai gostume, m an 
English servant-girl would now jthink herself in a ^^linsey- . 
woclsey" apron or a tliick muslin cap. In many districts ho 
medical advice would induce the rustic to renounce the tight 
leather belt* with which he ii^ures his digestive fuactiona; you 
could more easily persuade him to smile on a new communal 
system the unbistorical mvention of braces. In the 

eighteenth eeutmf^ in spite of the pbilauthropio prf^hers of pota* 
toes, thiapeasanib for ymm threw his potatoes to tb6: pigs and the 
dogs, before he miMsJd be p^^uaded to put ffiem on hi& table* 
However, the nnwillingnm of ^ peasant to adopt innovations 
has a not unresno^dde xn the Mm m- • 

periments are imt iMecmticd, mi mnst ho naade%idi 

expense of money instead of brains^^ faet that ia not, perhaps. 
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sufficiently tak^n into account by agricultural theorists, who 
complain of the farmer’s obstinac/. The |)ea8ant has the smallest 
possible faith in theoretic knowledge; he thinks it rather dan- 
gerous thah otherwise, as is well indicated by it Lower Khenish 
proverb — "‘One is never too old to learn, said an old woman; so 
she learned tq be a witch.** 

Between many Villages an histori6al feud, once perhaps the 
occasion of much bloodshed, is still kept up under the milder 
an occasional round of cudgelling, and the launching 
of traditional nicknames. Ah historical feud of this kind still 
exists, for example, among many villages on the Ehine and more 
inland placed in the neighbourhood. Hheinsehnacke (of which 
the equivalent is perhaps “ water-snake”) is the standing term of 
ignominy for the inhabitant of the Rhine village, who repays it 
in kind by tlie epithet “karst** (mattock) or “kukuk” (cuckoo), 
accoiding as the object pf his “hereditary hatred belongs to the 
field or the forest. If any Romeo among the “ mattOcks** were 
to marry a Juliet amohg the “water-snakes,” there would.be no 
lack of Tybalts and Mercntios to carry tlid conflict from‘v7ords 
to blows, though neither side knows a reason for the enmity. 

A droll instance of peasant conservatism is told of a village 
on the Taunus, whose inhabitants, from time immemorial, had 
been famous for impromptu cudgelling. ‘•For this historical 
ofience the. magistrates of the district had always inflicted the 
equally historical punishment of shutting up the most incorri- 
gible offenders, not in prison, but in their own pig-sty. In' 
recent times, however, the government, wishing to correct the 
rudeness of these peasants, appointed an “enlightened” man as 
magistrate, who at once abolished the original penalty above- 
mentioned. But this relaxation of punishment was so far from 
bi^ng welcome to the villagers, that they presented a petition 
praying that a more energetic man might be given them as a 
magistrate, whp would have the courage to punish according to 
law and justice, “as had beep before time.” And the magistrate 
who abolished incarceration in the pig-sty could never obtain the 
respect of the neighbourhood. . This happened no longer ago 
than the beginning of J,he present century. ^ ‘ 

But it must not be supposed that the historical piety of the 
German peasant extends to anytliing not immediately con- 
nected with himself. He has the warmest piety towards the 
old tumble-down house which his grandfather built, and which 
riothifig will induce him to improve, but towards the venerdble 
ruins of the old castle that overlooks his village he has ho 
piety at all, and carries oft* its stones to make a fence for his 
garden, or tears down the gothic carving of the old mohasitio 
ohureh, which is ^‘nothing to him,*' to 'mark' off a foot-path 
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tlirou^b his field. It is the same with historical traditions. The 
peasant, has them fre^ih in his memory, so fat* as they delate to 
himself. In districts where the peasantry are uhi^diilterat^cl, yon 
discern the^repinants of t^e feudal relations in innumerable cus- 
toms and phrases, but you will ask in vain for Ijistorical traditions 
concerning the empire, or even concerning the particular 
princely house to which the peasant is subject. \He can tell 
you w'hat ‘^half people and whole people” mean in Hesse 
you will still hear of “ four horses making a whole peasauV’ "ot* 
of four-day and three-day peasants but you will ask in vain 
aboiit Charlemagne and Frederic Barbarossa. 

Riehl well observes .that the feudal system, which made the 
peasant the bondman of his lord, was an immense benefit in 
a country, the grater part of which had still to he colonized, 
— ^I’escued the peasant from vagabondage, and laid the foundation 
of pei’sistoney and endurance in. futiye generations. If a free 
German peasantry belongs only to modern times, it is to ‘his 
ancestor who was a smT, and even, in the earliest times, a slave, 
that the peasant owes^^ie foundation of his independence, namely, 
his capability of a settled existence,— nay, his unreasoning per- 
sistency, which has its important function in the development 
of the race. 

Perhaps the very }\"()rst result of that unreasoning persistency 
is the peasants inveterate habit of litigation. Fvery one 
remembers the .immortal description of Daiidio T[)inmont‘s 
importunate application to Lawyer Pleydell to manage his ‘'bit 
lawsuit,” till at length Pleydell consents to help him ruin himself, 
on the ground that Dandle may fall into worse hands. It seems, 
this is a scene which has many parallels in Germany. The 
farmer s lawsuit is his point of honour ; and he will carry it 
through, though he knows from the very first day that ho shall 
get nothing by it. The litigious ])easant piques himself, like 
Mr. Saddletree, on his. knowledge of the law, and this vanity is 
the chief impulse to many a lawsuit. To the mind of the 
peasant, law presents itself as the “ custom of the countiy,” and 
it is his pride to be versed in' all customs. Cmtom with him 
holds the place of sentiment, of theory, and in many cases of 
affection. Riehl justly urges the importance of simplifying law 
proceedings^ so, as to cut off this vanity at its source, and 
also of every possible means, the practice of 

arbitration. , ' , ' , , , . . 

'The peasant neyer.be^s Jbis. lawsuit in summeiv for, tlie same 
reason that he cloes not make marry in snmmer, — ^because 

he has no time for that sort ; Anything^Ma^^ to4im 

^ than to.|nbve put of his hi^hitu^ epurspi; and he attached i^ve^ 
* to Vs privations., Some ye^s ago, 4:pp«^pnt youth, ^oiit of the 
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poot^t atid remotest region of the Westerwald, was etilisted as 
a, TOcmit, at Weilburg in Nftssaa.c The lad, having never in his 
life slept iK a bed, when he had to get into one for the first time 
began to cry like a , child ; and h© desertedi because he 

could not reconcile himself to sleeping in a bed, an^to the “ fine” 
life of the barracks : he was homesick at the thought of his 
accustomed poverty and his thatched hut. A strong contrast, 
this, with the feeling of the poor in towns, who would be far 
-enough from deserting because their condition was' too much 
improved ! The genuine peasant is never ashamed of his rank 
and calling ; ho is rather inclined to look down on every 8ne 
who does not wear a smock-frock, and thinks a man who has the 
manners of the gentry is likely to he rather windy and unsub- 
stantial. In some places, even in French dhgtricts, this feeling 
is strongly symbolized by the practice of the peasantry, on certain 
• festival days, to dress the imr^es of the saints in peasant’s 
elotbing. History tells iis of all kinds of peasant insurrections, 
the object of wliich was to obtain relief for the peasants from 
some of their many oppressions ; but of i effoi^ on their part 
to step out of their hereditary rank and calling, to become 
gentry, to leave the plougli and carry on the easier business of 
capitalist^ or government-functionaries, there is no example. 

The Germiatn novelists who undertake t;o give pictures of 
peasant-life, fall into tJie same mistake as our English novelists ; 
they transfer their own feelings to ploughmen, and woodcutters, 
and give them both joys and sorrows of which they know nothing.. 
The peiisant never questions the obligation of family-ties — he 
questions no custom , — but tender aflection, as it exists amongst 
the refined part of mankind, is almost as foreign to him as white 
hands and filbert- shaped nails. That the aged father who has 
given up his property to his children on condition of their main- 
taining him for the remainder of his life, is very far from meeting 
with delicate attentions, is indicated by the proverb current 
among the peasantry — “Don’t take your clothes off before you go 
to‘bed.” Among rustic moral tales and parables, not one is more 
universal than the story of the ungrateful children, who made 
their grey-headed father, dependent on them for a maintenance, 
eat at a wooden trough, because he shook the food out of his 
trembling handi^. Then these same ungrateful chaldreh observed 
one day that their own little boy was making a tkiy wooden 
trough; and when they asked him what it was for, he answered 
~thatj^dns father and mother mi^t eat out of it, when he was 
a had to keep them. 

is a very prudential affair, eqaeeially among the 
peasants who have the largest dmre of property. Politic 
. marriages are -hs common ai^ng them as among princes ; and 
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when a peasant-heiress in Westphalia marries, hex husband 
adopts hot name,, and .places his own after it Vith the* prefix 
geborner The girls marry young, and ttie rapidity with 

which they get ol4 and ug^y is one among the many proofs that 
the early year4 of marriage are fuller of hardships than 6£ con- 
jugal tenderness. ‘‘ When our writers of Tillage stories,” says 
Biehl, transfeited their own emotional life to the |)easant, they 
obliterated what is precisely his most predominant characteristic, 
namely, that with him general custom holds the* places of- • 
indiyidual feeling.” 

We pay for greater emotional susceptibility too often by ner- 
vous diseases of which the peasant knows notliing. To him 
headache ia the least of physical evils, because he thinks bead- 
work the easiest and least indispensable of all labour. Happily, 
many of the younger sons in peasant families, by going to seek 
their living in tlie towns, carry their hardy nervous system to 
amalgamate with the over- wrought nerves of our town population, 
and refresh them -with a little rude vigour. And a return to the 
habits (rf peasaj^t life ii/^the best remedy for many moral as well 
as physical diseases induced by perverted civilization. Riehl 
points to colonization as ppsenting the true field for ibis rege- 
nerative process. On the other si^e of tlie ocean, a man will 
have the courage to begin life again as a peasant, while at home, 
perhaps, opportunity *as well as courage will fail him. Apropos 
of this subject of emigration, he remarks the striking ‘fact, that 
the native shrewdness and mother-wit of the German peasant 
seem to forsake him entirely when he has to apply them under 
new circumstances, and on relations foreign to his experience, 
ilencc it is that the German peasant who emigrates, so con- 
stantly falls a victim to unprincipled adventurers in tlie prelimi- 
naries to cmigratioR ; but if once he gets his foot on the American 
soil, he exhibits all the first-rate qualities of an agricultural 
colonist ; and among all German emigrants, the peasant class are 
the most successful. 

But many disintegrating forces have been at work on thn 
peasant character, and degeneration is unhappily going on at a 
greater pace than development. In the wine districts especially, ; 
the inability of the small proprietors to bedr up under die vicis- 
situdes of the maarfeei, or to ensure a high quality of wine by 
running theirit^ks of a h^te vintage, and the competition of beer, 
and cider with inferior wines, have tended to produce that 
uncertainty of gain whicl^witb the. peasant, is the inevitable 
cause of demoralization. The msdl peasant proprietors, are not 
a new class in Gem^y, but many of the evils of their posilitm 
are new. They, are more d,^en&nt on ready than for- * 

fnerly ; thus,, where a peasmfc used . 0 
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bulling mi firing from the common forest, lie has now to pay 
for it with hard cash ; he used ta thatch. bis own house, with' the 
beJp perhaps of a neighbour, but now he pays a mm to do it for 
him ; he used to pay taxes in kind, hfi now pays them in money. 
The chances of the market have to be disoounteil, and the pea- 
sant falls into the hands of money-lenders. Here is one of the 
cases in which social policy clashes with a purely economical 
policy. 

. JBolitickl vicissitudes have added their influence to that of 
economicaf changes in disturbing that dim instinct, that reve- 
rence for traditional custom, which is the peasants principle of 
action. He is in the midst of novelties for which ho knows 
no reason — changes in political geography, changes of the 
government to which he owes fealty, changes in bureaucratic 
management and police regulations. He finds himself in a new 
element before an apparatus fpr breathing in it is developed in 
him. His only knowledge of modem history is in some of its 
results — for instance, that be has to pay heavier taxes from year 
to year. His chief idea of a governin^t is ojf a power that 
raises his taxes, opposes his harmless customs, and torments 
him with new formalities,* The souyee of all this is tlie false 
system of “ enlightening “ tlje peasant which has been adopted 
by the biireuucratic governments. A system which disregards 
the traditions and hereditary attachments of' the «peasant, and 
appeals oiily to a logical understanding which is not yet deve- 
loped in him, is simply disintegrating and ruinous to the peasant 
character. The interference with the communal regulations 
has been of this fatal character. Instead of endeavouring to 
promote to the utmost the healthy life of the Commune, as an 
organism the conditions of which are hound up with tlie his- 
tdorical characteristics of the peasant, the bureaucratic plan of 
government is bent on .improvement by its patent machinery of 
state- appointed functionaries and off-hand regulations in accor- 
dance with modern enlightenment. The spirit of communal ex- 
clusiveness — the resistance to the indiscriminate establishment of 
strangers, is an intense traditional feeling in the peasant. *^This 
gallows is for us and our childten,” is the typical motto of this 
spirit. But such exclusiveness is highly irrational and repugnant 
to modern liberalism ; therefore a bureaucratic government at 
once opposes it, and encourages to the utm 9 st thecntroduclion 
of new inhabitants in tho provincial communes. Instead of 
allowing the peasants to manage; their own affairs, and, if they 
happen to believe that five and four make, eleven, to unlearn tho 
preiudioe by their own experience in calculation, so, thc‘y 
gradually imderstand processes, >Ad not njerejy sie Results, 
biixoahcracy comes with its "Bea4y»Eeojkoner'' j^a works all the 
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peasTOt's sums for hijpa — the surest way of maintaining him in 
his stupidity, however 'it may shake his prejudiC'e. ' 

Another questionable plan for elevating the peas!int>is the 
supposed elevation of the* clerical character by prcvfentipg the 
clcrgymau from cultivating more than a trilling part of the land 
attached to his beneiice ; that he may be as muclj as possible 
of a scientific theologian, and as little as possible of a 2 )eas»iut. 
In Uiis, Riehl observes, lies one great source of weakness to the 
Protestant Church as compared with the Catholic, which Mels'* 
the great majority of its priests among the lower orders ; and we 
have had the opportunity of making an analogous comparison 
in England, where many.of us can remember country districts in 
which the great mass of the people were christianized by illite- 
rate Methodist and Independent ministers, while the influence of 
the parish clergyman among the poor did not extend much 
beyond a few old women in scarlet cloaks, and a few exceptional 
(diurch-going labourers. 

Bearing in mind th^ general characteristics of the Gonnan 
peasant/ it is ei^y to uAderstand his relation to the revolutionary 
ideas and revolutionury movements .of modern times. 
peasant, in Germany as elsewhere, is a bo»n grumbler. Ho has 
always plenty of grievances in his pocket, hut l\e does not 
generalize those grievances; he docs not ctmiplain of goveru- 
inont” or b\)ciety,” probably because he has good ^’easoii to 
complain of the biu’gomaster. When a few sparks from tlie first 
French Revolution* fell among the German peasantry, and in 
certain villages of Baxony the country people assembled toge- 
ther to write down their demands, there was no glimpse in 
tiioir petition of the universal rights of man,” but simply of 
their own particular affairs as 8axon peasants. Again, after tlic 
July revolution of 1830, there were many insignificant peasant 
insurrections; but the object of almost all was the removal of 
local grievances. TolMuouses w-ero pulled down ; stamped paper 
was destroyed ; in some places there was a persecution of wild 
boars, in others, of that plentiful tame animal, the German Bath, 
or (!ounoiflor who is never called jnto council. But in 1848, it 
seemed as if the movements of the peasants hafl taken a new 
character ; in the small western states of Germany, it seemed 
as if the whole. clasi^ of peasantry was in insurrection. But in 
fact, the peailhnt diii not know the meaning of 'the part he was 
playing: He had heard in 

the towns, and that wonderful - things were happening there, ; so 
he tied up his bundle and set dj0P, Without any dls^not object 
or country people presented t]bei^^elYes. on the^ 

speng of dpmmotion, and werp; warmly rpceii^d by the 
leaders. BuC be^frohi the windows of ducal i^niaces aiSd ^his- 
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tetitil hotels, these swarms of peasants had quite anothe:r aspect, 
and was imagined that, they had, a ‘‘cqmmon plan of co- 
operation.® This, however, the peajs«nts have haver had. Sys- 
tematic ca-dpefati(«t implies general oonoeptious, and a provi- 
sional ‘subordination, of .egoism, to which even the artisans of 
to^vBs haye jarely shown themselves equal, and which are aa 
foreign to tho mind of the peasant logaritlimB or the doctrine 
of chemical proportions. And the revqlutiohary fervour of the 
was soon cooled. The old mistrust of the towns was re- 
awakened on the spot. The Tyrolese peasants saw no great 
good in the freedom of the press and the constitution, because 
these changes seemed to please the gentry so much.” Peasants 
who had given tlieir voices stormily for a German parliament, 
asked afterwards, with a doubtful look, whether it were to consist 
of infantry or cavalry. When royal domains were declared the 
property of the State, the peasants in some small principalities 
rejoiced over this, because they interpreted it to mean that every 
one would have his share in them, after the manner of the old 
common and forest rights. ^ 

Jhe very practical views of the peasants, with regard to the 
demands of the people, were in amusing contrast with the ab- 
stract theorizing of the educated townsmen. The peasant con- 
tinually withheld all State payments until, he saw how matters 
would turn out, and was disposed to reckon up' the ssolid benefit, 
in the form of land or money, that might con^p to him from the 
changes obtained. While the townsman was ’heating bis brains 
about representation on the broadest basis, the peasant asked if 
the relation between tenant and landlord would continue as 
before, and whether the removal of the ^‘feudal obligations*' 
meant that the farmer should become owner of the land ? 

' It is in the same 7iaive way that Communism is interpreted 
by the German peasantry. The wide spread among them of 
communistic doctrines, the eagerness wjith which they listened 
to a plan for the partition of property, seemed to countenance 
the notion, that it was a delusion to suppose the peasant would 
he secured from this intoxication by his love of secure pbssessioii 
and peaceful earnings. But, in fact, the peasant contemplated 
partition" by the light of an historical reminiscence rather than 
of noyel theory. The golden age, in thu imagination of the 
peasant, was the time when every anember of the commune had a 
to a$ much yrqbd firoik tlha fqrejst would enable him to 
sb|i some, aftey whsit the com- 

muned possessions were so profitable that^ instead of his having 
to pay rates at the end of the year, each member of the eomiHune 
w^^bnifthh^g in pocket. Hence the peasants in general under- 
by^l'fphrlat^on^^ that the State lauds^; the 
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would bo divided among the communes, and tiliat, by sonio poli- 
tical legerdomaiu or otliet, everybody would hatre froe^firc-wood, 
free grazing for his cattle, And over and above that, ]a piece of 
gold without working for it. That he should give up a. single 
clod of his own to further the general partition,"' had never 
entered the mind of the* peasant communist ; and the perception 
that this was an essential preliminary to ‘‘ partition,"^ was often a 
sufficient cure for his Communism. • 

In villages lying in the neighbourhood of large towns, limv- 
ever, whore the circumstances of the peasantry are very different, 
quite another interpretation of Communism is prevalent. Hero 
the peasant is generally sunk to the position of the proletaire, 
living from hand to uioutli ; he has nothing to lose, but every- 
tliing to gain by partition." The coarse nature of the peas/int 
has here been corrupted into bestiality by the disturbance of his 
instincts, while he is as yet incapifble of principles; and in this 
t)po of the degenerate peasant is •seen the worst example of 
ignorance intoxicated hf theory. 

A siguificanl*hint as to the interpretation the peasants put on 
revolutionary theories, may he drawn from the way they em- 
ployed the few weeks in which their movements were unchecked. 
They felled the forest trees and shot the game ; they witlilield 
taxes; they shook off^ the imaginary or real burdens imposed on 
them by their mediatized princes, by presenting their '^demands" 
in a very rough ^ay before the ducal or princely Schloss 
they set their faces against the bureaucratic management of the 
communes, deposed the government functionaries who had been 
placed over them as burgomasters and magistrates, and abolished 
the whole bureaucratic system of procedure, simply by taking no 
notice of its regulations, and recurring to some tradition — som^ 
old order or disorder of things. In all this it is clear that they 
were animated not in the least by the spirit of modern revolu- 
tion, but by a purely narrow and personal impulse towards re- 
action. 

The idea of constitutional government lies^uite beyond the 
range of the Gorman peasant's coneeptioiis."^ 'Hfe fcifly notion of 
representatioii is that of a representation of rtokiS— -of classes iT 
Ills only notion of a deputy* is' of one who takes oar^, not of the 
national welfore, but of the interests of his own order. Herein 
lay the greAVmistake of the >4^^010110 party, in coi^on with 
the bttreftttoiatio goyprw^ScB^ , rikst they entirely omitted the 
peculiar chmrActsr ofine fifoip ^hefi* poIitiCAt osculations.. 

They talked of the people/ and fowot that the ^peasants were^ 
included in the term. Only a baseless of ijie* 

peaa<mt*s character Could induce the supposition WOirid 

feel the slightest enthusiasm about the pdncipl^ involved in the 

F8 
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yq-cowsjiitution <if the Empire, or oven ^bout that re-cbnstitution 
itself. He has zeal for a written law, as such, but only so far 
as it tokefif the form of a living law— a tradition. It was the 
external authority 'which the revolutionary party had won in 
Baden that attracted the peasants into a participation in the 
struggle. 

Such, Riehl tells us, are the general characteristics of the 
German peasantry— characteristics which subsist amidst a wide 
vafWty of circumstances. In Mecklenburg^ Pomerania, and Bran- 
denbui'g, the peasant lives on extensive estates ; in Westphalia 
he lives in largo isolated homesteads; in the Westerwald and 
in Sauerland, in little groups of villages and hamlets; on the 
Rhine, land is for the most part j)arcelled out among small pro- 
prietors, who live together in large villages. Then, of course, the 
diversified physical geography of Germany gives rise to equally 
diyersified methods of land-culture; and out of these various 
circumstances grow numerouc specific differences in manner and 
character. But the generic character ofytlie German po^^sant is 
everywhere the same: in the clean mounfiiin haftlet and' in the 
dirty fishing village on the .coast; in the plains of North Gerinnny 
and ill the backwoods of America. Everywhere he has the same 
historicHrl character — ^everywhere custom is his supreme law. 
WJiere religion and patriotism are still a naive instinct — ^are still a 
sacred cueiom, there begins the class of the Germaii*Poasantrj'.*‘ 

ft 

Our readers will perhaps already have gathered from the 
foregoing portrait of the German peasant, that Riehl is not a 
man who looks at objects through the spectacles either of the 
doctrinaire or the dreamer; and they will be ready to believe what 
he tells us in his Preface, namely, that years ago he began his 
wanderings over the hills and plains of Germany for the sake of 
obtaining, in immediate intercourse with the people, that com- 
pletion of his historical, political, and economical studies which 
l\e was unable to find in books. He began his investigations 
with no party prepossessions, and his present views were evolved 
entimly from his own gradually amassed observations. He was, 
first of all, a pedestrian, and only in the second place a political 
author. The viows at which ho has arrived by this inductive 
process, he sums up in the iexm’-^social-political-conservatism ; 
but his conservatism is, we conceive, of a thoroughly philoso- 
phical kind. He sees in Enroj^an societv incarnate history, 
and mj attempt to disengago.it firdm its historical elements 
must, believes, ‘ be simply destructive of social vitality.*^ 
— — ^ — 

^ Ifhrdrtghdtit tlus artido, in our statement of BieU^s ccMenSi we miett b6 
undcrstoc^not as quoting ]^bl, but as interpmfiAg and him. 
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Whttfc lias grown up historically can only die out. historirplly, by 
the gradutil operation of necessary laws. The external conditions 
which society has inherited from the past are but' the'mai/ife&fca- 
tion of inherited internal ‘conditions in the human beings who 
compose it; the internal conditions and the external are related to 
each other as the organism and its medium, and development can 
take place only by the gradual consentaneous deroloprnent of 
both. Take the familiar example of attempts to abolish titles^ 
which haTe been about .as effective as the process of cutting“^ff 
poppy-heads in a corn-field. Jedem Menschen, says Riebl, ist 
eein Zopf angehoren^ warum soli denn der sociale Sprachge- 
branch nicht anch seinen Zopf hahen ? — which we may render— 
“ as long as snobbism runs in the blood, why should it not run 
in our speech ?” As a necessary preliminary to a purely rational 
society, you must obtain purely rational men, free from the sweet 
and bitter prejudices of hereditary affection and antipathy; which 
is as easy as to get running streams without springs, or the leafy 
shade of the forest without the secular growth of trunk and 
irandr. * 

The historical conditions of society may bo compared with 
those of language. It miist be admitted that the language of 
cultivated nations is in anything but a rational state ; the great 
sections of tlje civilized world are only approximatively intelligible 
to each other, and even that, only at the cost of long study ; one 
word stands for Jiiany things, and many words for one thing ; 
the subtle shades of meaning, and still subtler echoes of associa- 
tion, make language an instrument whicli scarcely anything 
short of genius can wield with definiteness and certainty. 
Suppose, then, that the effort which has been again and again 
made to construct a universal language on a rational basis has 
at length succeeded, and that you have a language which Las no 
uncertainty, no whims of idiom, no cumbrous forms, no fitful 
shimmer of many-hued significance, no hoary archaisms “ familiar 
with forgotten years**— a patent de-odorized an# non-resonaut 
language, which effects the purpose of communication as per- 
fectly and rapidly as algebraic signs. Your language may be 
a perfect medium of expression to science, but will never ex- 
press life, which is, a great deal more tlian science. With the 
anomalies iWonveniences of historical language, you mil 
have parted witlk'iyiis music and its passion, with its vital queries 
as an exp 3 sessioi^ of individual character, with its subtle eapablHUes 
of wit, with everything that ^ves it power over the imagination ; 
and the next step in simpKficatioii will be the invention of a 
talkiug watch, which will achiere the utmost facility and dispiybeh 
in the commumcatJon of id««ia?by agraduat^^ustmeufe of ticks, 
to he tepreaentiad in writing by a? eorrespunding aii^gement.of 
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dots. melaBoholj ^Mangtiago of the ^atiire T' Tlie 'seosoiy 
e.nd tttotor nervei that nm Jtt<th 8 *same sfiei^y are scarcely boimd 
together bj a more necessary ted deH@ateftinion than that which 
binds mens afifectfons, imagination, Vi ted humour, with the 
subtle ramifications of hietorical language. Language<.mUst be 
left to grow in precision, completeness, and unity; as minds grow 
in clearness^ oomprehensmncss, aaid sympathy. And there is 
jjntealogous relation between the moral tendencies of men and 
tho*^ social conditions, they have inheiited* The nature of 
European men has its roots intertwined -with the past, and can 
only be developed by allowing those roots to remain undisturbed 
while the process of development is going on, until that perfect 
ripeness of the, seed which carries with it a life independent of 
the root. This vital connexion with the past is much more 
vividly felt on the Continent than in England, where we have to 
i*eoal it by an effort of memory and reflection; for though our 
English life is in its core intensely traditional, Protestantism and 
commerce have modeinized the face of riie land and the aspects 
of society in a far greater degree than in flhy cominentai 
country 

” Abroad,*’ says Euskin, *^a building of the eighth or tenth century 
stands ruinous in the open street; the children play round it, the 
peasants heap their corn in it, the buildings of yesterday nestle about 
it, and fit their new stones in its rents, and tremble in sympathy as it 
tyembies. No one wonders at it, or thinks of it as separate, and of 
another time; we feel the ancient world to be a real thing, and oUC’ 
with the new ; antiquity is no dream ; it is rather the children playing 
about the old stones that are the dream. But all is continuous ; and 
the words ‘from generation to generation,’ understandable here.’^ 

This conception of European society as incarnate history, is 
the fundamental idea of Biehrs books. After the notable failure 
of revolutionairy attempts conducted from the point of view of 
abstract democratic and socialistic theories, i^er the^ practical 
d^monstratio# of the evils resulting fi’om a bureaucratic system 
which governs by an undiscrimiaating, dead meolfanismy Eiehl 
wishes^to urge on the consideration of his countrymen, a social 
policy founded on the special study of the people as they are--^ 
on the natural history of the various social ranks. . He thinks it 
wise to pause a httle from theorizing, and see what isj^ the material 
, actually present for theory to work upon. Itris the glory of the 
Sooialkts^ — in contrast whh the deinocratio doctrinaires who have 
been too much -occupied with fhe geneml idea of the people” to in- 
^Uir^^^articulariy into the actual life of the people~fehat they have 
themselves witit enthusiastic as^l into the study at least 
60^^ 'group, namely, the np^ratiY|®t< ^ 

secret of^hte partial success. have 
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made this special etu^y q£ a single fragment of ^society the basis 
of a theory* which quietly substitutes for the small group of 
Parisian proletaires^ or English fectory^workers, the society of all 
Europe — ^nayi x>f the whole world. And in' this way they have 
lost the best fruit of their investigations. For, says Biehl, the 
-more deeply we penetrate into the knowledge of ^sooietyin its 
details, the more thoroughly we shall be convkiced that a 
universal social policy has no validity except on paper, and can 
never be carried into, successful practice. The conditioiis'^JT 
Oermon society are altogether different from those of French, 
of English, Or of Italian society ; and to apply the same social 
theory to these nations •indiscriminately, is about as wise a pro- 
cedure as Triptolemiis Yellowley's application of the agricultural 
directions in VirgiFs Georgies’* to his farm in the Shetland Isles. 

It is the clear and strong light in which Riehl places’ this 
important position, that in our opinioir constitutes the suggestive 
value of his books for foreign as well as German readers. It has 
not been sufficiently insisted on, that in the various branches of 
SociaPSeienoe ‘there is an advance from the general to the special, 
from the simple to tlie complex, analogous with that which is 
found in the series of the sciences, from Mathematics to Biology. 
To the laws of quantity comprised* in [Mathematic^ and Physics 
are suporadejed, in Ohemistry, laws of quality ; to these again are 
added, in Biology, laws of life ; and lastly, the conditions of life 
in general, bran^iJr out into its s|)ecial conditions, or Natural 
J-Iistory, on the one hand, and into its abnormal conditions, ^or 
Pathology, on the other. And in this series or ramification of thO 
sciences, the more general science will not suffice to solve the 
2)roblems of the more special. Ohemistry embraces phenomena 
which are not explicable by Physics; Biology embraces pheno- 
mena which are not explicable by Ohemistry ; and no biological 
generalization: will enable us to predict the infinite specialities 
produced by the complexity of vital condiliofi^s. So Social 
Science, while it has departments which in fundamental 
generality correspond, to mathematics and physios,, namely, those 
grand and simple g^eralizations which trace out the inevitable 
march of tho human race as a whole, and^ as a ramification of 
these, the laws of economical soienoe,^ has also, in the departments 
of governBient jurispmdeuce, which embrace the conditions 
of ftocial;.lijfe i»:*all wHai may <be oalleff its 

Biology, caneyinf j phepbm^a which 

outlie the<aph^ of beiqng t^Natnr^ 

just as 

or gen^ physiology; enable yon 

nhwbalamqf|^r;i^^ 
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as the Germans say, at oaso ia tlieir Skin J SO the lOOSt 
complete equipment of theory not enable a statesman or a 
political and social reformer to adjust bis measures wisely, in the 
absence of* a speciuL acquaintance with the seotiorwof society for 
which *he legislates, with the peculiar eharacteristios of the 
nation, the pyoTince, the class whose well-being be has to consults 
Tn other woi;ds, a wise social policy must be based not simply on 
abstract social science, but on the Natural History of social 
^^ies. 

Riohl’s books are not dedicated merely to the argumentative 
maintenance of this or of any other position ; they are intended 
chiefly as a contribution to that knowledge of the German people 
on the importance of which he insists. He is less occupied with 
urging his own conclusions than with impressing on his readers 
the ‘•facts which have led him to those conclusions. In the 
volume entitled Land und Leute, which, though published 
last, is properly an introduction to the volume entitled Die 
Biirgerliche GeseUscha/t, he considers ^the German peoplo in 
their physical-geographical relations ; he comp^es the natural 
divisions of the race, as determined by land and climate, and 
social traditions, with ithe artificial divisions wliich are based on 
diplomacy ; and he traces the genesis arid influences of what we 
may call the ecclesiastical geography of Gevmaay— its partition 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. He shows that the 
ordinary’ antithesis of North and South Gern:|.aiiy represents no 
r^-al ethnographical distinction, and that the natural divisions of 
Germany, founded on its physical geogiaphy, arc threefold ; 
namely, the low plains, the middle mountain region, and the 
high mountain region, or Lower, Middle, and Upper Germany ; 
and on this primary natural division all the other broad ethno- 
graphical distinctions of Germany will be found to rest. The 
plains of North or Lower Germany include all the seaboard the 
nation possesses ; and this, together with the fact that they are 
traversed to ti|i depth of 600 miles by navigable rivers, makes 
them the natural seat of a trading race. Quite different is the 
geographical character of Middle Germany*^ While the northern 
plains are marked off anto great divisions^ by such rivers as the 
Lower Bhine, the Woser, and the Oder, running almost in 
parallel linos, this central region is out up like a mosaic by the 
papricious lines of valleys and rivers. Heroo is the region in 
iyhioI]t. you find those famous roofs from which the rain-water 
rm3^4io^ards two different seas, and the mounfeaiiirtops from 
wbi^Vyou may look into eight or ten German States. The 
ahundonoe of water-power and the presence o£ extensive coal- 
miiies.aUnw of a very diversified industrial dovel^opment in Middle 
Jn Upper Germany, or the high' naountiUi^ region. 
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wo find tli6 same symmetry in the lines of the, rivers as in the 
north ; almost all the ^eat Aljfi^ie streams floW .parallel with the 
Danube. But the majority of these rivers are neithef navigable 
nor available for industriitl objects, and instead of serving fox 
communication, they shut off one great tract from another. The 
slow development, the^ simple peasant life of many districts is 
here determined by the mountain and the river. In the south- 
east, however, industrial activity spreads througli. Bohemia 
towards Austria, and forms a sort of balance to the indudtlffl 
districts of the Lower llhine. Of course, the boundaries of these 
thi’ee regions cannot be very strictly defined ; but an approximation 
to the limits of Middle Germany may bo obtained by regarding 
it as a triangle, of which one angle lies in Silesia, another in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a third at Lake Constance. 

This triple division corresponds witli the hroad distinction’s of 
climate. In the northern plain'? the^ atmosphere is damp and 
heavy ; in the soutliem mountain^ region it is dry and rare, 
and tli^rc are abrupt t 3 hangcs of temperature, sharp contrasts 
between the st^i^sons, and devastating storms ; but in both these 
zones men are hardened by conflict with the roughnesses of. the 
climate. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, there is little of 
this struggle ; the seasons arc mofe equable, and the mild, soft 
air of the vqlleys» tends to make the inhabitants luxurious and 
sensitive to hardships. It is only in exceptional mountain dis* 
tricts that one is Ijere reminded of the rough, bracing air on the 
heights of Southern Germany. It is a curious fact that, as tne 
air becomes gradually lighter and rarer from the North German 
coast towards Upper Germany, the average of suicides regularly 
decreases. Mecklenburg has the highest number, then Prussia, 
while the fewest suicides occur in Bavaria and Austria. 

Both the northern and southern regions have still a large 
extent of waste lands, downs, morasses, and heaths ; and to these 
are added, in the south,' ah undance of snow-fields and naked rock; 
while in Middle Germany culture has almost overspread the face 
of tho land, and there are no large tracts pf waste. There is the 
same proportion in the distribution of forests. Again, in the 
north we see a monotonous continuity of wheat-fields, potato^ 
^rounds, meadow lands, and vast heaths, and there is the 
same unifojtia’ity of culture over large surfaces in the southerly 
table-lands 4ud tie Alpin^‘ pastures. In Middle Gei^any, on 
the contrary,’ there is a perpetual variety of crops within a mott 
space ; the diversity of laud surface and the corresponding 
variety in the species ’of plants are an invitation to the splfttittg 
up of esutesj and thfe aj^n encourages to^ibe utfriost thumotie^ 
•qbmoter oftheoultiiration* ^ m 

According tn %hiM threefold division^ it tliAt there eire 
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eertam^ featurefi. oomiiion to North and So^th Germany i«f which 
they differ jfirom. Central Germany, and the nature of this dif- 
ference Eiehl indicates by distinguii^ing the former as Centralized 
trand and the latter* as IndividtiaiizeA^Land; a distinction which 
is well symbolized by tho fact that North and South Germany 
possess the great lines of railway which* are the medium for the 
traffic of the world, while Middle Germany is far richer in lines 
local communication, and possesses the greatest length of 
rS5way within the smallest space. Disregarding superficialities, 
the East ErieslanderSi the Bchleswig-Holsteinei’s, the Mecklen- 
burghers, and the Pomeranians are much more nearly allied to 
the old Bavmriaas, the Tyrolese, and the Styrians> than any of 
these are allied to the Saxons, the Thuringians, or the Rhine- 
landers. Both in North and South Germany original races are still 
found in large masses, and ^popular dialects are spoken ; you still 
fin^d there thoroughly peasant districts, thorough villages, and also, 
at ^eat intervals, thorough cities ; you still find there a sense of 
rank. In Middle Germany, on the contfary, the original races 
are fused together or sprinkled liitlier and thiffier ; the pecu- 
liarities of the popular dialects are worn down or confused; there 
is no very strict line of .demarcation between the country and the 
town population, hundreds of small towns and large villages 
being hardly distinguishable in their ohafaoteristi.cs ; and the 
sense of rank, as part of the organic structure of society, is 
almost extinguished. Again, both in the not^'h and south there 
is still ft strong ecclesiastical spirit in the people, and the Pome- ' 
ranian sees Antichrist in tho Pope as clearly as the Tyrolo&o sees 
him in Doctor Luther ; while in Middle Germany the confessions 
are mingled, they exist peaceably side by side in very narrow 
space, and tolerance or indifference has spread itself widely even 
in the pcpular mind. And the analogy, or rather the causal rela- 
tion, between the physical geography of the three r-egions and 
the development of the population goes still further : 

observes Biehl, ‘'‘the striking connexion which has been 
pointed out between the local geological formations in Germany and 
the revolutionaiy disposition of the people has more than a meta- 
phorical significance. Where the primeval physical revolutions of the 
globe have been thp wildest in their effects, and the most multiform 
strata Mye been tossed together or thrown one upon the other, it il^ 
A YOj^lIntelligihle eonse<}uonce that on a land sur^e thhs broken i^p, 
thSM^nlation shpuldt sooner develop itself into small communities, and 
the more intense life generated in these smallei^ communities, shpdM 
the most favourable nidus for the reception of modcvh culture, 
ajid vtith this a susceptibility for its revokitionaryideas; Vhile a people 
settjed itr a region where its groups ate spread over a'largfO Witt 
persist mh^h^more obstinately in the retenti<m of ife 
Tile people Middle Germany have none of that 
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ness which determines Jbhe peculiar genius of grpat* national ^groups, 
just as this one^sidedness or unifonnity is wanting to the geological 
and geographical charactca* of their land/* 

This ethnographical oiftline Diehl fills *up with specsial and 
typical descriptions, and then makes it the starting-point for a 
criticism of the actual political condition of Germany. The 
volume is full of vivid pictures, as well as penetrating glances 
into the maladies and tendencies of modem society. It would be 
fascinating as literature, if it were not important for its facts SSJl 
philosophy. But we can only commend it to pur readers, and 
pass on to the volume entitled Burgerliche GeselUcluffty from 
which we have drawn our sketch of the German peasantry. Here 
Diehl gives us a series of studies in that natural history of the 
people, which he regards as the proper basis of social policy. He 
holds that, in European society, there are three natmral ranks or 
estates: the hereditary landed flCristoctacy, the citizens or com- 
mercial class, and the peasantry or agricultural class. By natural 
ranks he means ranks t^hicli have tlieir roots deep in the histo- 
rical *structure‘1)f society, and are still, in the present, showing 
vitality above ground ; he means thoso great social groups which 
are not only distinguished Externally by their vocation, but essen- 
tially by thoir mental character, flieir habits, their, mode of life, 
— by the principle thEy represent in the historical development of 
society. In his conception of the ** Fourth Estate"*, he differs 
from the usual interpretation, according to which it is simply 
equivalent to the Proletariat, or those who are dependent on daily 
wages, whose only capital is thoir skill or bodily strength— ► 
factory operatives, artisans, agricultural labourers, to whom 
might bo adde^, especially in Germany, the day-labourers with 
the quill, tlie literary proletariat. This, Diehl observes, is a valid 
basis of economical classification, but not of social classifleatiom 
In his view, the Fourth Estate is a stratum produced by the per- 
petual abrasion of thef other great social groups ; it is the sign 
and result of the decomposition which is commencing in ^le 
organic constitution of society. Its elements are derived alike 
from the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the peasantry. It 
assembles under its banner the deserters of historical society, and 
forms them into a terrible army, which is only just awaking to the 
consciousB^ of its powfio:. The tendency of (his 

iBourfch Esta;%'^the ye»y process of its formation, is to dOjaway 
%ith the diistincdve historical ^character -of (to o&er estates, tend 
. to resolve their pecutot tmk and vacation into a uniform social 
reHtion founded on an abstract conception of s0oiety. Accord- 
ing to iUehJi’a oiassi^icatioiu the day-bboureara,i^hoac the 
^economist tdesigoateaf as im Fourth Estate belong parily 
Iteasantry^ agridtlttotbl class, and partly to or 

commercial class. 
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Biehl considers,, in tho first place, the peasantry and aristocracy 
as the" “ Forces/uf social persistence/* and, in the second, the 
hourgeois^e and the fourth estate** as the Forces of social 
inoveuient;** * * « 

The# aristocracy, he obsei*ves, is the ohly one among these 
four groups which is denied by others besides Socialists to have 
any natural ’basis as a separate rank. It is admitted that there 
was once an aristocracy which had an intrinsic ground of existence, 
’©8t how, it is alleged, this is an historical fossil, an antiquarian 
relic, venerable because grey with age. In what, it i*s asked, can 
consist the peculiar vocation of the aristocracy, since it has no 
longer the monopoly of the land, of the higher military functions, 
and of government oflSces, and since the service of the court has 
no longer any political importance? To this Biehl replies that 
in ^'eat revolutionary crises, the “men of progress*' have more 
than once “ abolished" th'e aristocracy. But remarkably enough, 
the aristocracy has always re-appeared. This measure of aboli- 
tion showed that the nobility were no Ibnger regarded as a real 
class, for to abolish a real class would be an ^surdity: • It is 
quite possible to contemplate a voluntary breaking-uj) of the 
peasant or citizen class in the socialistic sense, but no man in his 
senses would think of straightway “ abolishing" citizens and 
peasants. The aristocracy, then, was regarded aa a sort of cancer, 
or excrescence of society. Nevertheless, not only has it been found 
impossible to annihilate an hereditary nobility by decree; but 
also, the aristocracy of the eighteenth century outlived even the' 
self-destructive acts of its own perversity. A life which was 
entirely without object, entirely destitute of functions, would 
not, says Biehl, he so persistent. He has an acute criti- 
cism of those who conduct a -polemic against the idea of an 
hereditary aristocracy while they are proposing an “ aristocracy 
of talent,” which after all is based on the principle of inheritance. 
The Socialists are, therefore, only consistent in declaring against 
at) aristocracy of talent. “ But when they have turned the world 
into a great Foundling Hospital, they will still he Unable to 
eradicate the ^privileges of birth.* ” We must not follow him in 
his criticism, however; nor can we afford to do more than mention 
hastily his interesting sketch of the mediceval aristocracy, and his 
admonition to the German aristocracy of the present day, that 
the vitality of their class is not to be sustained by romantit^ 
attempts to revive mediepval forms and sentiments, but only by 
the exercise of functions as real and salutary for actual society 
as those of the mediceval aristocracy were for the feudal age. 
** In modem society the divisions of rank indicate .divkion of 
acebrding to that distribution of futwtions in the soei^‘ 
orgahisfo which the historical constitution of society has deter- 
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mined. In this way tlio principle of diflferentiatiou and tho 
principle of unity are identical/^ * • * 

The elahoifate study of the German bourgeoisie, \^iich forms 
the next division pf the volume, must be passed over, hut wo may 
pause a moment to note Riehls definition of the social Phillater 
(Philistine), an epithet for which we have no equivalent, not at 
all, however, for want of the object it represents. *Most people, 
who read a little German, know that the epithet Ptiilister origi- 
nated in the Burschen-leben, or Student-life of Germany, aiafd 
that the antithesis of Burse h and Philister was equivalent to the 
antithesis of “ gown* ’ and town but since the word has passed 
into ordinary language, it has assumed several shades of signifi- 
cance which have not yet been merged in a single, absolute, 
meaning ; and one of the questions which an English visitor in 
Germany will probably take an opportunity of asking is, What 
is tho strict meaning of the word* Philister V* Biehrs answer is, 
that the Philister is one who is indiflerent to all social interests, 
all public life, os distinguished from selfish and private interests ; 
ho hiis.* no syirpathy with political and social events except as 
they affect his own comfort and prosperity, as they offer him 
material for amusement or oppoituuity fo^* gratifying his vaiiity. 
He has no social or political creed,. but is always of the, opinion 
which is most cotjvenient for tho moment.* Ho is always in the 
majority, and is the main element of unreason and stupidity in 
the judgment of a* discerning public.’* It seems presumptuous 
in us to dispute ifiehrs interpretation of a German word, but we 
must think that, in literature, the epithet Philister has usually a 
'wider moaning than this — includes his definition and something 
more. We imagine the Philister is the personification of the 
spirit 'which judges everything from a lower point of view than 
the subject demands — wdiich judges the affairs of the parish from 
tlio egotistic or purely personal point of view — which judges the 
affairs of the nation frtim the parochial point of view, and does 
not hesitate to measure the merits of the universe from the human 
point of yiew. At least, this must surely be the spirit to whidh 
Goethe alludes in a passage ^tccl by Kiohl himself, where he says 
that the Germans need not be ashamed of^ erecting a monument 
to him as well as to Blucher ; for if Blucher had freed them from 
tho Erench, he (Goethe) bad freed them from the nets of the 
Philister , 

lijr mogt mir.irniner imgesclicut 
Gleich Dcnkmal setzea 1 

Ten FrSnzoaea hat cr each beffeit, 
loh voa Bhilister-netzeji/* 

' '' i . ' » .r * 

Croetha could .Hardly clftlm to. be the apostle of pdbHe apixit;' 
bpt he is emineafly the mw who lielps us to rise to ^ lofty ppint 
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of oLwerration, ho that may see things iu iheir relative pro- 
portions. ^ ' 

The, mdrft interesting chapters in the description of the 
Fourth Estate/’ which concludes the volume, are^ those on the 
^^Aristocratic 1 Proletariat ** and the ** Intellectual Proletariat/* 
The Fourth Estate in Germany, says Richl, has its centre of 
^ gravity not, *as in England ana France, in the day labourers 
‘ and factory operatives, and still loss in the degenerate pea- 
snnti'y. In Germany, the educated proletariat is the leaven 
that sets the mass in fermentation; the dangerous classes 
th<»re go about, not in blouses, hut in frock-coats ; they 
begin with the impoverished prince and end in the hungriest 
litferatevr. The Custom that all the sons of a nobleman shall 
inherit their fatlier’s title, necessarily goes on multiplying that 
class of aristocrats who are not only without function but with- 
out adequate provision, and who shrink from entering the ranks 
of the citizens by adopting some honest calling. The younger 
son of a prince, says Richl, is usually obliged to remain Ayitliout 
any vocation ; and however zealously he may®* study music, 
painting, literature, or science, ho can never be a regular musi- 
cian, painter, or man .of science; his pursuit will be called a 
passion/’ not a calling,” and to the end of his days he remains 
a dilettante. But the ardent pursuit of a fixed, practical calling 
can alone .satisfy the active man,” Direct legislation cannot 
remedy this evil. The inheritance of titles ^hy younger sons 
is* the universal custom, and custom is stronger than law. But 
if all government preference for the aristocratic proletariat ” 
'wore withdrawn, the sensible men among them would prefer emi- 
gration, or the pursuit of some profession, to the hungry diKS- 
tinction of a title without rents. 

"The intellectual proletaires Riehl calls the church militant ” 
of the Fourth Estate in Germany. In no other country are they 
so numerous ; in no other country is the* trade in material and 
industrial capital so far exceeded by the wholesale and retail 
trade, the traffic and the usury, in the intellectual capital of the 
nation. Germany yields more infSllectual produce than it can 
me ami pay for. 

“ This over-production, which is not transient hut permanent, nay, 
is constantly on the increase, evidences a diseased state of* the national 
industry, a perverted application of industrial powets, and is a far more 
pung^ut eatire on the national condition than all the poverty of opera- 
tives atiid peasants. • • . Other nations need not envy us the 
preponderance of the intellectual proletariat over the proletaires of 
manual labour. For man more easily becomes diseased from over- 
stu^ than from the labour of the hands; and It is precisely in the 
inteuectual proletariat that there are the most <^gmu8 seeds of 
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diseiisc. This is the group in . which the opposition hetween earnings 
anti wants, between the ideal sociaj position and th.c Teal, is the most . 
hojpelessly irreconcilable,’* 

We naust \mwillingly leaye our readers to, make acquaintance 
for themselves with the graphic details^ with which Riehl follows 
up this general statement ; but before quitting these admirable 
volumes, let us say, lest our inevitable omissions should have 
left room for a different conclusion, that Eiehrs conservatism is 
not in the least tinged with the partisanship of a class, with -*a 
poetic fanaticism for the past, or with the prejudice of a mind 
incapable of di^joerhing the grander evolution of things to which 
all social forms are but temporarily subservient. It is the con- 
servatism of a clear-eyed, practical, but withal large-minded man 
— a little caustic, perhaps, now and then in his epigrams on 
democratic doctrinaires wdio have their nostrum for all political 
and social diseases, and on oommi\iiistic, theories which he regards 
as the despair of the individual in his own manhood, reduced 
to a system,*' but nevertheless able and willing to do justice to 
the elei^ents of.|aot and reason in every shade of opinion and 
every *form of effort. He is as far as possible fi’om the folly of 
supposing that the sun will, go backward on the dial, hecause'wc 
put the hands of our clock backward ; he only contends against 
the opposite folly of (\ecreeing that it shall be mid-day, while in 
fact the sun* is only just touching the mountain- tops, and all 
along the valley nten are stumbling in the twilight. ’ * 
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ABT. ill: — omith’s Latin-English Dictionaky. 

' ■ « O' 

1 . Wortcrluch der Laf^inischen Spraclie^ nach Jmtorisch- 
genetischm Principien, mit stetei' her iiclmchtigung der Gram- 
matiky Synonymik uiid Alterthumshunde^ hearbeitat von Dr. 
Willidm Freund. Nebst mehreren Beilagen linguistischen 
und archdologischcn Inhalts. 8vo. • IV, Biinde. Leipzig : 
1834— 1840.‘ 

2 . A Copious and Critical Latin-English LexicoUy founded on 

the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund, 
with Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons of Qesner, 
Facciolati, Scholler, Georges, dec. By E. A. Andiws, LL.D. 
Now York; 1851. ,, 

'd.‘A Latin-Fj'nglish Dictionary, based upon the Works of For- 
cellini and Freund. By William H^nith, LL.I)., Editor of 
the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography. London: 1855. 

I * 

I T has -been a standing complaint for many years, that although 
England hy her Universities at Oxford >and^ Cambridge offers 
the higheat rewards to those who cultivate the classical languages, 
the returns are by no means proportionate ta the value of the 
prizes, so that the country still looks to Germany for the main 
supply of materials for these pursuits. There is however 
beyond all doubt mucJi exaggeration in the statement of this tts 
of other grievances ; and assuredly in the department of history, 
more particularly that of Greece, the literary labours of England 
o8cux)y an indisputable pre-eminence over those of the Continent. 
To limit the pretensions of Englishmen to this one i)ortion of 
the field would be an injustice; yet after tlmmost careful examina- 
tion of all the claims that can with reason be put forward in 
favour of English scholars, a candid inquirer must admit that he 
is far from satisfied. A consideAle proportion of the evil is 
probably to, be ascribed to the limitation by which the full advan- 
tages of collegiate success are confined to such as enter into 
holy orders, and to* the additional fact that those who devote 
themselves to. this profession, soon fiiid thaj thetf’ duties and 
their interests alike forhid m. active prosecution of classical 
studies^ On the other hand, a large majority of those who for- 
feit t^^ir title to fellowships hy not talcing orders, are before lofig 
»wi^^?ed up in the all- absorbing occupations of legal or political 
life?'^l^ a country in which; the tyranny of habit punishes^by 
of caste, those whoa« limited income will not allow them 
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to maintain the requisite standard of what is called respectability, 
few indeed are those who will find in the wtonth o£ their own 
zeal and in the pleasures of a literary life, a compensauon for the 
sacrifice of mQ,ny social comforts and the supercilious* regards of 
tliose around them. No doubt there are men who, working in 
the field of classical pirrsuits, attain a solid I'eward. for their ex- 
ertions ; but these are for the most part precluded.by tlie drud- 
gery of their professional duties, even supposing them ,to possess 
the requisite ability, from pushing forward the boundaries r>f 
classical science. On the other hand, the book-makers, with few 
and honourable exceptions, divide themselves into two classes ; 
those, the great mass, .who work up old materials into new 
shapes, carefully retaining the current eiTors to suit the taste of 
the market ; and, on the other hand, the shrewd manufacturers, 
men not without practical merit, who, availing themselves directly 
or indirectly, occasionally with acknowledgment, more commonly 
without, of the intellectual labours of others, contrive to reap a 
twofold harvest of cash and credit, a substantial present reward, 
together writh 4ho advantages of a cheaply-earned reputation, 
which again, while" acceptable in itselJ^ is chiefly valued by them 
as so much capital to ho invested in future commercial specu- 
lations. 

-But, with all drawbacks allowed for, and all deductions made, 
there is still In this country, and has been for many years, a large 
amount of latent ^scholarship of the first quality; and ho slight 
debt was due to tSe editor of the several classical dictionaries 
wliich have been published or commenced in the last thirteen 
years, for drawing that scholarship into the public service, and 
not less to the publishers who had the courage to support him in 
the effort. 

In the list of the contributors to the Dictionaries of Antiquities 
and Biography, there occur the names of some twenty gentlemen 
who belong to the first rank of classical literature in the coun- 
try ; and these two works, in spite of occasional defects, may 
challenge comparison with anything of the kind in Germany or 
France. In the ‘'Dictionary Of Geography,” which is proceeding 
with creditable regularity towards completion, we regret to find 
so few of the names which gave to its predecessors the best gua- 
rantee for accuracy and completeness. Among those few, there 
are indeed s&vmalpf the very ablest of the old contributors ; but 
we fear that tbe^^ork will be found to be of very unequal merit, 
and, at any rate, many of the articles exhibit a wild luxuriance 
which might wejl have been pruned by the editorial knife. But 
the great mass of consumers in the literary, as in the other mai’^ 
ket^, are apt to give a ready welcome to what is offered itnfler 
the seeming saiictibn of a ^od name. While those who speak 
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froua knowledge asciibe the merit of tlie sevorai dictionaries 
vrliicU i)r. has oclited to the indivitlual contributorgi, the 

publioJoOK% only to what is. seen in the first page, or rather to 
that other and shorter title which is stamped on ^ the hack of a 
book* Even the members of the literary featernity, in their 
careless indolence or for the sake of brevity, are apt to make 
their references not to Mr* Donkins Essay on Greek Music,'* 
or Mr. I^ong s Papers on Boman Law,” or Professor Brandis’s 
*^i'eatise on Plato,” or Professor De Morgans ‘‘Biography of 
Euclid;” but, in sborter phrase, to Smiths “Antiquities” or 
Smith s “ Biography.” The error is further encouraged by tlie 
growing practice on the part of the publishers of tliemselvcs 
ascribing tho autlioi'sbip to the editor alone. Thus, we have 
before us an advertisement, not the first of its kind, bound u^) 
Avith the very book we propose to examine, which commences, 
“Classical I3ictionaries, ’-by Wm. Smith, LL.J).;” and we shall 
bo* guilty of no injustice in assuming that this is done with the 
sanction of that gentleman, when he himself, in the preface to 
the volume (p. xi.), writes : “ Such names arc e^:*plained at pro- 
per length in my Classical.Dictionaries.” These, it may be said, 
are Tittle personal matters in Avhicli the public is not concenied. 
Bui it is by little matters of this kind, accumulating imperceptibly 
li'om time to* time, that a great error is eventually built up, and 
the public mind subjected to serious misconceptions. In tho 
present instance, we arc aware that the editor of the Dictionaries 
has been himself a contributor of numerous articles, and some of 
considerable extent. Occasionally he found in existing German 
or English publications matter which, more or less abridged, 
miglit take a place beside the able articles of other Avriters ; 
but, on the whole, we hesitate not to say that all the Dictionaries 
vfould have been irapiwcd if the editor had confined himself to 
his editorial duties. Those duties indeed were slight, after lie 
had once secured the services of couiributoi's for the most part so 
highly qualified; for we think that his modesty must have 
checked any critical interference wdtli their labours, except per- 
haps in an occasional hint at the importance of condensation. 
Amd so it might have, remained for him, had he been prudent, to 
do little more than arrange the distribution of Avork between the 
writers, qUieUy to importune those who were disposed to lag 
behind, and to superintend the mechanical^ laboili’s of publi- 
^ ,3^se remarks, however tfiAudious, will, we believe, fed their 
^xfeT^e with our reiaders from their bearing upon the question we 
have proposed to discuss, nor shall they be left in Ae form of 
va((ue and unsupported generality* As a slight i^cimen of ,.the 
sort of contribniions which Dr. Smith is qualified to produce, wO 
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may refer to tlio article on Plauciiis, wliicli called for tlie more 
wire, Jis it is so likely to be cox^sulted by thos^ who are reading: 
the well-known speech of Cicero in his defence. The nrst portion 
is open to no .very serious, objection, with the exception ^of wliat 
is possibly a typographical error~the substitution of M. Crassus 
for P. Crassus ; but the latter half has as many prrors as seii- 
t(‘uces, and those for the most part atfecting the i^sence of the 
narrative. Dr. Smith tolls us: — 

Before they (Plancius and Plotius) entered their office (the curule 
aediloship), 3“uveutius Laterensis, in conjunction with.L. Cassius Lon- 
ginus, accused Planeius of the crime of soflalifinm, or the bribery of 
the tribes by moans of illegal associations in accordance with the Lex 
Lioinia, which had been proposed by the consul Licinius Crassus in 
the j)receding year. By this law, the accuser had not only the Y)owcr 
of choosing the president (^uccsitor) of the com*t that was to try tlie 
case, but also of selecting four triUes from which the judices were to 
bo taken, and one of which alone the accused had the privilege of re- 
jecting. The prjetor C. Alfius Flavus was the qusesitor selected by 
Laterensis. Cicero defenaed Planeius, and obtained his acquittal. Ho 
subsequently espoused the Pompeian partj'* in the civil wars, and after 
Cffisar had gained the supremacy, lived in exile at Corcyra. While he 
was living there, Cicero wrote to him two letters of condolence which 
have come down to ns.” 

For the fkst w*ord of this paragraph there is just no authority, 
and if we must needs draw inferences from probabilities, there is 
better ground foi’* saying ufter they had entered upon their 
office,’’ as, in consequence of the postponement of the comitia, 
the lime for the preceding lediles’ going out of office had already 
elapsed long before the election of Planeius, and a second argu- 
ment in the same direction may be drawn from what will pre- 
sently follow. Again, sodalitium (or rather, sodaliciitm) denotes 
not a crime, but a social club (of sodales) ; and a prosecution of 
those who* employed such clubs for election purposes in the way 
of treating, bribery, intimidation, and violence, was always ex- 
pressed by the words de ^odaliciis. Tlie prostitution of clubs 
and city companies for electioneering objects, is a matter only 
too familial* to Englishmen ; ami, though the blunder may in some 
sort bo excused perhaps in a German, no one acquainted with ]the 
doings of pu^ owii election committees should have believed on any 
than the strongest evidence, that the px^omoter of an election 
petition, muohlesS a prosecutor cm? wa-s allowed to, nomi- 
nate the who shouW pxeside, at the trial. And what 

* That is, the guasUcr, a term wliich nUlst not be confounded with the 
indices or jury. The prosecutor under , the Lex lioinia had the, right of nomi- 
nating four tri^ ont of which, after ono had been ehalleng^d by the de- 
fendant, the jury was to he selected (probably by lot)*, , T» somethmg 
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authority has I),r* Smith for the assertion ? None, except the 
one senteiyjo in Cicero s speech^^where, congratulating liiinself 
and his client .on their having so highly respectable a man as 
C. Alfius oh the beneh, he says (c. 1?), — Indeed, .had Plancius 
been permitted himself to select his own judge, there is not a 
man whom he would have preferred to Alfius. Dr. Smith seems 
to have inferred that, as by Cicero's own admission the choice 
was not given to the defendant, argals it must have belonged to 
thb prosecutor. At any rate, this is the only argument we can 
find, either in the speech pro Plancio, or in the eight passages to 
which he himself makes reference. Eut, setting aside all consi- 
derations of equity, we would ask whether it be conceivable that 
so experienced an advocate as Cicero would have failed to draw 
the attention of the jury to such a fearful defiance of the first 
principles of justice, as giving to a private prosecutor the nomi- 
nation of the judge. At? any rate, he was not so forbearing on 
the similar topic, the novel mode of striking the special jury 
{editicios judices) . It might appear a minute criticism to object 
that Dr. Smith without suflicient warrant gives #to 0. Alfius tlm 
surname of Flavus, if a question of some importance in the 
habits of Roman life .were not involved therein. Not only is 
the reading, (/. Flare in the concluding chapter of the speech a 
mere conjecture, but the conjecture carric&witji it a violation of 
Roman etiquette, which required that on all formal occasions, 
even a humble citizen, much more a judge on 4.ho bench, should 
be addressed by his preenomen and gentile name, and by these 
alone. In the senate for example, tlio presiding magistrate, 
when calling on a member to speak, used such a phrase as Die 
M, Tidily never M, Cicero. 

Our next point is of leading moment to those who take an 
interest in plancius. Dr, Smith tells ms, that Cicero obtained 
his acquittal. For this assertion we defy him to produce the 
slightest ancient authority ; and indeed, .what evidence theie is, 
points unmistiikeably the other way. The ]}imisLineut for the 
offence de sodaliciis under the Liciniun law was exile, and in all 
probability not less than ten years' exile (see Wunder’s Prole- 
goniena,*’ p. Ixxix.)., Accordingly, we have the evidence of 
Cicero himself, that Plancius was living in exile at Corcyra 
during spme portion at least of the decennial period which 
followed the trial. We see indeed that Dr. tSnuth''implios that 
this exile was the consequence of the enmity which Ceesar felt 
towards him, as a partisan^ of the Pompeian interest/;; hut again 

to a modem prosecutor having it in his optiori to bring a case before 
or Essex jury, and is very differeiit from allowing liim ;|o select 
individo^ jurymen. , 
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he lias not one word, in any ancifent author .to*^Jupport any one 
of these* assumptions, simply \)ecause no ancient a^^bhor makes 
the slightest allusion to the acts or feelings of Plancius in rela- 
tion to Poinpey or Caesar. It is difficult to believe tliat any 
writer by the most unhappy concurrence of mischances should 
have gone so wholly wrong ; and it may be suggested, that 
possibly the biographer lias come across some hktorical state- 
ments unknown to ordinary students. Unfortunately^ his autlio- 
rities, so far as the ancients are concerned, are duly appenlled 
by him ; and we believe tliat we can furnish the clue to an 
explanatioli of the case, in that he found it convenient to avail 
himself of Drumann’s Geschichte Horns,” and to abridge the 
section in that work which treats of Cicero's life in his relations 
with Plancius. Tliis German writer seems to have an ima- 
ginative mind; -and, witli an occasional ‘Svohl” ripening at 
times into a “ muss,” often puts forward as facts what are in * 
truth only hasty inferences of his own, so that no prudent 
scholar will venture to transfer his assertions without previous 
verification, fortunately he gives his authorities in some 
profusion'; and it is on the perfect? identity of these with Br. 
Smith s, as well as on the identity of errors, that we found our 
assumption of Dr, Smith’s having draNvn his life of Plancius 
from this SQuroe, though he has not acknowledged it. 

But we have not done with Plancius. There occurff.in Eckhefs 
well-known work* a coin with the legend: cn. plancivs. AKD. 
cvii.^s. c., which we liave no doubt i*efors to Cicero’s friend. 
TTom the speech we gather that this Plancius was the first of 
his family who attained to public office, and we may with some 
safety assume that he had no children ; for when the orator, so 
celebrated for his miserahiles einlogi (c. 34), had to defend a 
father against an accusation involving exile, he was pretty cer- 
tain not to have lost the opportunity of appealing to the jury 
on so affecting a topic. But what says Dr. Smith ? Why, we 
have one single gentleman split into two, as follows : — ‘‘ (The • 
Plancius) mentioned as curule eedile on rtie coin , . . must, of 
course, be different from the preceding Cn. Plancius, since we 
have seen that he failed in obtaining ‘the curule eedileship.” 
Thus, ho fprgets what he has written in the very paragraph pre- 
ceding, and, gbihg on the other tack, implies that Ciceros efforts 
were fntitless^ lafid his client convicted. Yes, he was in all 
pobahiKty convicted ; but there was still abundant time for 
striking the coih in the period of his holding the 6&ce between 
his election and his trial. . But the same haste, or whatever it 
may be, wbinh;ma^s Dr.-Smith's use of Drumann's wri^ngs^' 
attends him in his /dealing ' with The ifeyerse of 'Siie , 

coin has a female head, which’ may ihtorprfet with all c^r- 
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taiMy (not mero “ pxobabilit/') as^the head <of Diana. Not only 
the bo\r arj^ (|uiyer point to this goddess, but still more im- 
equivoe^illy the • silvestris, to use Eckhel's words, which 

we take *to mean, inos*t probably the ibex, possibly liie chamois, 
but which Dr. Smith translates ‘‘ a she-goat/‘ as thougii silvestris 
were an unmeaning epithet, and as though in the language of 
science caprar were limited to the femalo. Eine dwmme Gans 
applied to a man would be, we admit, a solecism os against good 
manners, but not as against good grammar. But that the head 
is Diana’s, is placed beyond doubt by evidence which, besides 
bearing on the present poiiU, is interesting to the student of 
Eoman religion, and certainly forms an important item in the 
biogrtiphy of the Plancian family. As among the Pabii there 
were mcra privata connected with the worship of Hercules, so 
Diana appears to have been the patron saint, so to say, of the 
gens, Plandaj and accordingly "Visconti has given arj^ inscrip- 
tion of a dedication Diais!/t: Plaxcian/E. But of this not a 
word in the ‘^Biographical Dictionary.” With one more remark 
we leave the article “Plancius.” In the life of ‘‘ Cicero,” an 
enumeration of the best editions of his complete works was 
followed hy a promise ' that, under tlie names of the persons 
chiefly concerned, mention should be made of any meritorious 
editions of his separate \vritings. Surely, then, we might have 
expected here some notice of Wundor s“ Oratio pro Plancio,” 4 to, 
Lipsia^, 1880, which may safely be pronounced"' to be the most 
elaborate, if not the ablest, edition of any of Cicero’s works.^ To 
say nothing of the “ Prolegomena” (pp. xevi.), which contain 
original and valuable dissertations on several important matters, 
nowhere else have wo so minute or so accurate a record of the 
mapuBcTipt readings of any Latin author. 

Eegretiing that so much space should have been required for 
exposing the enws and omissions of thirty demi-lines, wc pro- 
ceed to the consideration of -the main matter which now claims 
’ oun attention. 


The formula ‘‘by A. B.”m the title-page of a dictionary may 
mean much or may mean little^. With Porcellini it implied the 
labour of almost a life. Commencing in 1715 with an attempt 
to prepare a new edition of the dictionary, then most in favour. 


, by Ambrogio da Calepio, after some three years mfespent, he 
found the plan to be utterly unsatisfactory, aiCd, eneburaged by 
Pocciolati to* construct an original work, he boldly set alwjufc it 
at fhOvOlos© of 1718* The scale of his labours may be estimated 
firoin^ J^fact of his having devoted three yejars and a half to the 
' After an interruption of Bejen yeare (1784^81), tod a 

in^^uption of mne years (1742<-Sl), dnring-wMeh he vf&s 
^^^'' able fo proc^d ^‘giiasi ^ insistem/' ho 
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arrived at the close qf las task Feb. 21, 1753., But there still 
remained the duty of reading it over himself, ai}d tUtto getting a 
fair copy of it made before it was printed. This^revisiamlasted 
from June 5, 1753, to Apiil 9, 1755, and the fair copy was not 
completed till Nov. 18, 1761. These dates wCe ex autographa 
ipsms (see his Diet. Prbf., p. 48). The work was actually pub- 
lished in 1771 ; but the author had already died, April 4, 1708. 

Of Freund s labouJ.'s we are not able to spealc with the same 
precision, bat he also . has spent magnum cevi spatkun on Ms 
great work. Although he had tho Lexicon of Forcellini as an aid, 
it was only as an aid; and the Worterbuch cler Latciniachen 
Sprache'* is truly an original production, upon wbioli a vast 
amount of classical knowledge as well as intellectual and physical 
energy must have been expended. Without knowing tho pveclso 
date when the work was fii’st taken up, wo may still, from even a 
superficial view, infer that many and Inany a long year in the 
Biesengebirge was spent in tho careful study of the various 
author^^ which constitifte the literature of Rome. It has been 
said -with justi(?fe of tho Lexicon of Forcellini, that for no other 
language does the world yet possess fi>o complete a work ; yeti the 
improvements made by Freund on that Lexicon are great in 
many directions. Not a lew words'wliich had escaped the Italian 
scholar were^ added ;* many advantageous changes were made in 
tho exegetical department ; thousands of additional authorities, 
sometimes to exd>F4!Ss, brought foiW''ard ; arcimistic and irregular 
fonns collected from all ijuarters ; and all references, itself an 
Herculean task, given witli no little acouracy-^book, chapter, 
section, and, where necessary, even subsection. Thus the ^York 
extended through dOOO large octavo pages, the first volume 
being printed in 1881, the last in 1845. Had the interpretations 
been given in Latin in place of German, Freund’s Dictionary 
would at once have supplanted that of Forcellini in this country. 
But it has still a high value, even for those of our countrymen 
who are wholly ignorant of German, inasmuch as the mere 
collocadoii besido each other of many similarly constructed 
passages must be instructive to one who already possesses some 
scholarship. Indeed, the chief use of Foi?ceilini s great work is 
derived from this source, . and not from liis Latin or Italian 
definition^;. 

Suck being th# services which Italy and Geanoaaay 
ferred upon. Latin Hteraturo In the, way of lexicogi^phy, what, 
we wonlti: haa been contributed in those countries wlmra 

the English Itognage holda sway? We fear that the answer^ to 
this, question cannot^ be ^atisfectory. But a few yea^,bac^,;^,j^h!e 
orfiy Latin-Eng^^ of :«iny preteufiona :that had: a 

largo oitoulatibn in thia edonti^/was one whjbh b^eon ike fane 
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of it that, it was, the prodiictioiii of a native ^scholar ; hut we have 
a strong iWling that it would ha^e been moro- in accordance with 
the state of fac.ts, had tlie title-page run : “ Liinemann's T.atin 
Dictionary/ translated by/’ &c. It is true that some acknow- 
ledgments to Iiiinemann are made in the preface, but nothing 
commensuratjp with the actual obligation. The original is far 
from a scholorlike performance ; but the translation falls a long 
way below. it, partly from the undue baste with which the German 
li$S been rendered into English, so that when passages are 
referred to they are often at variance with the meanings assigned, 
and partly from the omission of many words through simple 
carelessness. Thus the work was hut ill entitled to the descrip- 
tion given in the title-page — Complete Latin-English 
Dictionary.” 

Iri the commencement of the year 1851, the first copy was 
brought to this country 'of Copious and Critical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the larger Latin- German Lexicon 
of Dr. William Freund, with Additions and Corrections frojn, &c., 
by Vi. A. Andrews, LL.D., New York.” Here, ti!gain, the phrase 
founded on ” implies a much greater amount of original labour 
than we can find traces of in a somewhat careful examination of 
the book. ^^The additions from other sources are inserted,” says 
the editor, in a parenthesis, and distingxiished by a prefixed 
asterisk .hut certainly the eye does not very ofteii come across 
parentheses so marked. Still, we are not justified in opposing 
tfie negative evidence of our failing to find them to the distinct 
averment of Dr. Andrews in his preface (p. iv.), and must be 
content to ex])ress our regret that he has not given in that pre- 
face any definite references to instances of valuable additions. 
We are the more disappointed at this, as the editor himself tells 
us that the body of the work was translated by the Rev. Professor 
Bobins and Mr. W. W. Turner, of New York, and Freund's 
preface by the Rev. Dr. Wolsey, of Yale College. Thus it is 
difficult to lay a finger on anything contributed by Dr. Andrews; 
yet his name occupies the most important place in the title, and 
at the same time, by the greater magnitude of the type, eclipses 
that of Dr. Er^und. In short, we shall not be very wrong in 
suggesting as a title for the next edition : An Abridged Trans- 
lation of Freund's Latin Dictionary, by several hand^.” But in 
criticising the form, we must do justice to the substantial merit 
.of, the work. This however can . be most conveniently dPne in 
com^tdering a publication which has recently been put fQrth in 
this c^ntry. We therefore return to our little sketch of lexi- 
cogp^hy in reference to the Latin language. . , .. 

/ The appearance of a translation of Freund's peat yorfi, con- 
taining nearly all the substance of the original in tW bpmpaes of. 
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one large volume of nearly 1700 pages, and those pages con- 
sisting of three columns, with all but a hundred liin^ in each, 
while the type, though small, rivalled the Elzevirian editions in 
neatness and accuracy, was 'enough to alarm* those in the book- 
trade who had an interest in existing Latin dictionaries ; and, to 
complete that alarm, the American publishers sent over stereotype 
plates of the work, so that it was placed before English pur- 
chasers at a most tempting price. We are not unduly betraying 
the secrets of the trade in stating that two of the first houses iii 
Loudon negotiated for a time, hoping to form an alliance and 
publish conjointly a Latin-Englisli dictionary that should be 
able to confront the American invader. Diplomacy was how- 
ever without effect, and after a short delay the two powers 
resolved to act independently, and each to favour the world with 
a dictionary. Already in the summer of 1851 there came from 
Albemarle Street an announcemdiit : In the press, a Latin- 
English Dictionary, by William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the 
Dictionaries of Antiquifies, Biography, and Geography.*' Thus 
we hare’ this indil^trioiis man of letters in a new character — an 
author, and not a mere editoi*. His progress has been sufiicieutly 
gradual. One of his first publications was an edition of part of 
the writings of Tacitus, the text being copied from a German 
edition, the e{^ay ofBfitticher ^‘de Stylo Taciteo*’ being translated 
by a friend, as a sort of introduction, and the notes translated 
by another friend ’JErom those of some German scholars. Th§ 
union of these three portions comjdeted the book, saving the 
title-page, which was the genuine contribution of Dr. Smith 
himself.* But the then author of a title-page has at last assumed 
his full proportions, and we have before us the promised Dic- 
tionary in 1225 pages 8vo. If speed is to be the test, of silccess, 
Albemarle Street has won a signal triumph over the Row ; for 
Messrs. Longman have not yet made any very distinct announce- 
ment, although it is well known that the energies of themselves 
and their literary coadjutors have been unremittingly devoted to 
the preparation of a rival lexicon. How humiliated must they 
have felt, when they saw that Dr, Smith had reached the goal, 
while they were nowhere and this though he had run under 
every disadvantage, having been weighted to such a degree that 
the horse's baicrlf might well have been broken. Forcellini thought 
three and a half y^rs* employment of his undivided time not 
more than enough for the single letter A, to say nothing of 
revifiiing that letter, copying iti^for^e press, and printing. In a 

fire first edition, Ks namo^apyears, with modesty^ qnJy at Hte 
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shorter period jLhmi this, Dr. Smith throw^s off a lecxicon of more 
than ia^0(^ closely-printed three® columned pages, and this as a 
hit o£ bye-play ; for simultimeottsly he was fulfilling the duties 
of three professorships — Latin, Greek; and Hislorj^ — in the “New 
College " of the , Indeperident denomination; secondly, he was 
editing and r himself writing largely in the Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy ; thirdly, he was putting together a School History of 
Greece, requiring no slight amount of labour, though little more 
than an abridgment of Mr. Crete’s wwk; fourtldy, he wras 
abridging the Classical Dictionary down to ii volume in 12mo ; 
fifthly, he drew up, within the same period, a second edition of 
the “ Smaller Dictionary of Antitjiiities,’* with “ alterations and 
additions so numerous, that it must , he regarded,” he tells us, 
to a considerable extent as a new work sixthly, he superin- 
tended the prepai’ation of “ A Smaller Latin-EnglisliDictioiiaiy,” 
abridged from the larger work ; and seventhly, we do not knov/ 
whether we are justified in saying lastly, ho gives us what might 
have taken an ordinary mortal a large poKionof a life — ap edition 
of Gibbons “ Decline and Fall.” The magn'kim opm^ Itchwever, 
despite the varied (md heavy claims on the author s time, w^us 
completed in the early part of last year, but was not to be 
exposed to the vulgar ga;^e witliout being heralded in due 
form. As we read in our old tragedies, FlGMirisji of tmmpets, 
enter so, before the public were allowed to feast their 

eyes, copies were privately distributed in certain quarters, and 
several weekly journals, wliioh lay claim more or less to a literary 
character, expatiated on the merits of the forthcoming work in 
unqualified collaudation. But we imagine that siioli panegyrics 
must, in City phrase, he subject to a heavy discount, if only 
because they followed too immediately on the receipt of the 
TOltilne ; unless indeed the newspapers in question possess a staff 
of reviow'ers who can perform their office with a velocity equal to 
that of Dr. Smith s own pen. 

c We find it no easy thing, we confess, to write gravely on this 
subject, and can only pleach that our judges, even on the bench, 
have at times their jokes. Still the matter has its serious aspect, 
not cmly as bearing directly on the interests of the consuming 
public, but also for the value which is to be attached to literary 
character. And the feeling that moral questioaa, enter deeply 
into the inquiry, makes our responsibility 'the more onerous. 
: But, independently of this consideration, to investigate the merits 
ofMj large work for one s om satisfaotion alcme, and far more 
eo. w^hen the object is to bring conviction to the minds of others^, 
ia^alijfficult task; hut the difficulty applies with special force to 

: : ^ 

* See his own Preface. 
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the present cose. The *miiltifftrious character of Jthe hook con- 
stitutes a claim for indulgence, fa case of partial failure. To 
compose a Latin Dictionary in perfection is, in some sense, to 
edit at once all the authors lhat lie within th^B sphere of Roman 
literature, and thus even ^ the most competent of lexicographers 
must exhibit inequalities! Errors will assuredly present them- 
selves here and there ; and a malicious or even honest hut hasty 
reviewer, by throwing such errors together, may easily lead others 
to a most unjust condemnation* On the other hand, the drudgery’ 
of a close examination must he repulsive to the critic himself; 
and when he nas performed the task ever so conscientiously, he 
may still he embarrassed 'in placing the tedious evidence dis- 
tinctly before others. From sucli labour we have not shrunk; 
we are fully alive to the duty of indulgence; and we shall be 
careful to report facts with the minutest accm'acy. 

The title-page distinctly iiiformsUis that the hook is “based on 
the works of Forocllini and Freund,” and a large portion of the 
Preface employed in th^e most vehement condemnation of Dr. 
Andrews's DietioiBiry. After iliis, it is somewhat startling to 
find that Dr. Smith “determined to take tlic latter as the basis 
of his labours. The admission contained in these words may 
he most liberally interpreted, for full* iiinety^fivo per cent, of the 
book is servilejy cctpiedf from this translation ; insomuch that 
the American public may point to Smith s “Andrews” asvso many 
pages of answer to*lJie charge of literary piracy, so freely and^ 
sometimes so justly made against themselves. Wlien the author 
in Ills Preface (p. xii.) talks of the manuscript wliich he sent to 
the printers, we would with all due modesty ask whether the 
printed pages of the iVmerican Dictionary did not in fact consti- 
tute “ the copy,” of course more or less blackened with marks of 
omission and so-called corrections and improvements. This 
fjuestiori is suggested by the repetition, in l>r. Smith’s hook, of 
a number of accidental drrors, in which it looks like a mathe- 
matical impossibility that two independent blunderers should sa 
often coincido. Take for example the evidence of erroneous 
quantities,^ — ^evidence the stronger the more glaring the error. 
Without any violent sti'etch of our candour, we may give our ^ 


* There is a ij^matical seateuce iu the first page of the Preface : 

(The) desj^i fed gefefal plan (of the present work) were formed n^rly 
^twenty jeSs ^o. Tfes the author, by an unparalleled exertmu:Of second 
sight, foresaw feat Freund would compose just sucli a Latin Dioiiotipy, and 
that Andrews and hb as^ciates in the i^ew Wcuid would bo so obliging to 
translate it for him. ’ - . 

f an attempt be jrifee to import the hook into the United States, whbB , 
we understand mta hitherto liiotTlefe the case, there will be an opjiortuniiy'of - 
legally tiying the question of piracy. ’ 
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author credit fpr knowing the quantity of, the penult in the Greek 
words veKTapo^ and criSripog, particularly of the latter, Avhen 
placed before diim iu the Greek character ; yet we find Andrews 
and Smith most happily coinciding ‘in the following groups of 
words: std^rites = aiSiip/rijc, &c.; sld8rit8sis, [crtSi^pmc]? 
sldSvItis = cfiSnptrtQ, &c.; sl(18ropoecllos ^ <T£S>jpo7roficiAoc> — 
nectar liris,* &c.; nectSrga, <feo,, nectarSus, (nectarius,) &c. ; hec- 
tarites, &c. Of isolated errors in the quantity of Latin words, 
have noticed in the pages of Andrews more than a hundred 
other specimens : of these but three have been corrected by 
our author. Secondly, Freund at times, and Andrews more 
frequently, have ventured to assign *a particular quantity to 
words of origin utterly unknown, and devoid of all poetical 
authority. In these Dr. Smith invariably follows Andrews. 
Thus, ndtinor, to be busy," and its family of derivatives, 
for the existence of which •we have no other autliority than 
that of Cato and Festus, and armgia, ‘‘ the shaft of a mine," 
in Pliny, have the quantities here marked, first in Freund, tlien 
in Andrews, then in Smith. In the cases seHchatim, an 
arpmatic plant" (I^lin.), and carracutmm, a two-wheeled vehi- 
cle " (Isid.), Freund abstains from * defining the quantity; but 
Andrews gives serichatum (the first syllable not marked), and 
carrSrCUtium, which are accurately copied* by •Smkh. Again in 
not a few cases Andrews accidentally omits to report well-known 
quantities, and then the same omission occurs in his copier. It 
is only in tw'o classes of w^ords that Dr. Smith shows the slightest 
independence. When a word has ‘varied in quantity for different 
periods, and wlieu a vowel is followed by a mute and liquid, he 
feels distrust tilike of himself and his guide, and prudently ignores 
the quantity. It is left for such go-ahead scapegraces as the 
llerman and American lexicographers to write cdchl^a, patrtuSy 
lugubris, indldbdthron, cQturnix (o, Lucr. 4, 643 ; 6, Ovid, Am., 
0, 27 ; Juv. 12, 97); Smith, with dignified silence, has cochlea, 
patHuS) luguhris, mdldbathfon, cotiirnlx. 

We have stated that Dr. Smith has in three solitary cases out 
of some hundred and more, corrected the prosodiacal errors of 
.Andrews. Two of tiie words in question are ver^trnm and meta. 
Now, we have a slight suspicion that these would have been 
left uncorrected by him, had not their origin been discussed by a 
Writer in Bell’s Journal of Education" (Vol. ix., pp. 164 and 
281); for Dr. Smith, we observe, adopts that writer^ theory 
(without acknowledgment), tliat meta is an abbreviated' form of 
meH-td, and so derived on the one hand from that ultimate root 
MEN^ whence mensus, meneor, mensura are formed, and the 
pWent bn the other hand of irtetari. We will add, ‘con- 
firmation of this argument, that mentula, only too familiar to the 
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readers of Catullus, evidently implies a primitive menta, f^nd thus 
obtains by this theory d simple explanation both of its Origin and 
meaning. It may be thought that we are doing ^an injustice to 
Dr. Smith, in supposing for, a moment that be could have lailed 
to have learned the quantity of meta from the first stanza of 
Horace. But the fact is, we have very gi-avc doubts about his 
prosodiacal knowledge. A man who could substitute ver^trum 
for vcrefruirii when the line in Pheedrus (IV. 14)Vas placed 
hfifore him, and then retain beside it a diminutive marked verd^, 
tillum, must have very loose notions of metrical matters. We 
remember too. that when his Abiidgcd Classical Dictionary of 
Biography/’ was first published, the exliihition of quantities was 
such as to excite ugly suspicions. So long as the Greek name, 
written beside the Ijatin form, furnished a guide, it was tbund 
practicable to mark the quantities in full ; as S^nMe, (^tjukXrt); 
TeygdniiSy (TijXfyovoc) ; Ten^dos^ (TeviSoc) ; Xenophon [ISevo- 
0(ov); hut this guide removed, we were favoured with such safe 
assertions as Lucilhis, >^cribomus, PompiVius, Palathim ; or, 
failing the good qjd rule of one vowel before another,’' &c., we 
liiid often to he content with an unmarked Itoma, Plato, Thales, 
Nwma, Saturmis, &c. At times, indeed, lie did venture on’ a 
hold blunder, as Valerius repeated, some dozen times, despite 
Horace’s Valeri genus.^ But, fortunately, the state of things was 
detected in a Ifew days by a friendly eye ; and it was happily no 
very expensive or ^'ouhlesome affair to punch out the oliending 
metal from the stefeotype plates, and insert the proper types.* 
Nor indeed is Jiis weakness on this side inconsistent with the 
history of his training in boyhood. While nearly all thcwpublic 
scl.ools of England devote an undue share of their energies to 
the composition of Latin verse, and so become familiar with the 
arcana of metrical science, the ])issenters for the most part liav® 
run into the opposite extreme. 

The evidence of servije copying wliich we have found in tbe 
habitual reproduction of the merest blunders in quantity, will be 
confirmed before we have done by a similar reproduction of 
errors in numericaf references ; nor is this inconsistent with the 
admission that the work is based on the translation of Andrews. 
Yet an unsuspecting reader of that passage would probably not 
have inferred quite so much, especially as he had been told bpt a 
few lines before, soon found that I could not avail myself of 
the labours of Df. %.udre\ys and his associates to the extent I 
‘ had anticipated/'** We also how understand what Dr. Smith 


# 

* It to-beregmtted that he has not told us what that extent was. Bid 
he p^ose to reprint the work bodily, merely substituting his oWn namc'^r 
that of ^drewa r * 
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means, when he says with litenii truth that “ not a single article 
of any leigtli or importaiuie hag Leeu iakt?ii either from Foreellini 
or fr(Jin X'reund wthout considerable changes,” At the speed he 
prop*osed-to himself, it would have been oveinauch to translate 
into English the Italian and Latin of Forcellini’s work or the 
Oeiman of Freund s, especially when there lay beside him the 
translation* of Freunds book by Dr. Andrews, protected by no 
Copyright in England, and at the same time so convenient for 
•his purpose. He had perhaps heard of the dialogue between the 
two costermongers, while hawking about their brooms : “ I 
can’t, for the life of me, make out. Bill, how you undersell me 
so. Here, I prigs my broom, and I prigs my handle, and all 
I ve to do is to stick cm together.” Aye,” says Bill, ‘‘ I knows 
a better dodge nor your n ; I prigs mine ready-made.” 

•But it may be pleaded that to appropriate the translation of 
Andrews, is in substance to .appropriate the matter of Freund. 
Be it so. But in the first place this cannot apply to Foreellini s 
hook. Now, while Ave everywhere dot|3ct wholesale borrowings 
from Andrews, or if it be preferred, from Freund, we hav^e looked 
carefully, but looked in vain for any the slightest traces of 
matter taken directly from Forcellipi. Of course our failure is 
no proof of the negative. . There may be, nay, we have little 
doubt there’ are some needles in the vast bottle of hay, though 
we have pot found them. Wo make the admission in good faith, 
for it was a trilling trouble, and commercially most important 
"'to manufacture an excuse for decking the ''title-page with the 
telling name of Foreellini, in addition to that of Freund. The 
saneti#n of Andrews’s authority was less desirable on two 
accoimtis. Not only is his name without any great celebrity in 
England, but its appearance in Dr. Bmith’s title-page might have 
had something of a suicidal effect, acting as a sort of puff of the 
book he was to rival, to the detriment of his own. Why buy a 
Dictionary ** based on Andrews,” it woijld have been said, when 
I can get the entire original for less money. 

But we proceed to a^closer examination of ’the work. Suspicion 
migBt well attach to any selection of passages* made by ourselves; 
but happily we are able to avail ourselves of Dr, Smith’s own 
services for purpose. Jn page ix. of his Preface, he “ briefly 
describes the leading characteristics of the present work,” coin- 
mencing thus ^ 

the Exegetical department, which is necessarily the most* 
im^rtant in every lexicon, the great olgect has been to arrange the 
sigrdlieations in a simple tind consistent melhod.' - A eare^ deffnitiou 
of the {U’imary rileauing of every word is given, and then fqlfow the 
ddHvj^lv^ signihoations arranged in the natural order as as. thi$ can 
he ascert^^d. The etymological meaning has alwaya been regarded 
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IS the original one ; and in the case of primitive words, the physical 
iignilication is assumed to have preceded the figurative aiid^ithe moral, 
[n classifying the various definitions, while care has been taken to 
separate those which arc really different, a needless ’multiplication 
3f distinctions has been avoided as much as possible. As examples of 
;he difference between the present work and that of Freund in the 
Exogetical department, the following articles may be pointed out for 
comparison : mpa'o, par, quum^ epatium, ut, valeo, and neaidy all the 
pronouns and prepositions.” 

The generalities of this paragraph are most satisfactory as a 
lexicographical creed, and if Dr. iSmith's performances agreed 
with liis words, the lexicon would be unexceptionable. But 
knowing what we do, we can scarcely suppress a smile at the 
importurhablo gravity with which he thus addresses his readers, 
as though he had been cotnposing an original dictionary. .It 
reminds us of a passage in a similar sti*aki of affected scholarship 
in the IVeface to his "^School History of Greece ‘‘'As my own 
studies have led me over,, the same ground as Mr* Grote, 1 have 
carefully weighe(^,^his opinions and tested his statements by a 
reference to his authorities ; and in almost all cases I Jiave been 
compelled to adopt his conclusions.” 'A person who thus lends 
his support to an eminent scholar frpm that scholar’s own level, 
owes it both to himself and his client to point out and support 
one or two C/f those rare cases in which he cannot adopt the 
other’s conclusions. Let me see, Mr. Grote might say, how you 
can oppose me, that I may know the value of your support. 

But we pass from generalities to what is special ; and though 
the six words are certainly not such as we should ourselves have 
selected as tests of lexicogi-aj^hical excellence, wc cordially accept 
his proposal. The word apatiwn indeed, does suggest a topic for 
pliilological inquiry not without interest, and that in a quarter t^ 
which the preceding paragraph justly points our attention — the 
etymological origin of the word. While liatin scholars of the 
present day commonly claim it as a derivative from paieo^ 
Forcellini and oar best Greek-English lexicon treat it as the 
analogue of aTraSiop, the Doric variety of araSwp. The forms 
of the Latin and Greek nouns are all but identical; and 
the special sense of “ race-course,” held by both in common, also 
argues affinity; but then, as the original power of arm^teu is 
declared to be fNe stade or Greek standard of lengtli, we are 
compelled to give ^our assent to the doctrine that it is only the 
neiiter of the a^eotivb crra&o^j ‘^standing/' and so, derived from 
tlxe p^Msent .wh , conftrmation of, the arg^ent, we 

may notice that spafium carries with it the imtion ofa 
coajse’' mach more ft^qndntiy than e^tors suppose. What we 
may well call the locm Hassiem for this sense of the word is the 
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Siciit fortis equus spatio qui* scepe supremo Vicit Olympia of 
Ennius; find in- the applicati(ju of the* metaphor to the race 
of life, we# have the phrases decurso tstatis spatio and excurso 
jam' spatio in Plautus and Terence. The spatiim declivis 
Olympi in Ovid is another metaphorical applicatfon of the term ; 
and Cicero avails himself of the simile for literai'y contests. 
While thesis passages cannot well he mistaken, there occurs a 
phrase in the “ Georgies,** which we do not recollect to have seen 
.fiorrectly interpreted by any editor. We refer to qumn carceribus 
sesc eefudere quadriga: Addunt in spatial (i. 513), where the 
sense of addere has been probably derived from the fuller phrase, 
adders gradum of military language, for adds gradum, quick 
march,*’ as addressed to soldiers, would by a practical necessity 
be soon reduced to addc ; and among the Eomans, such words 
(iiiiperare, is another example) would soon pass beyond their 
original sphere into the Janguage of common life. Gn the other 
hand, in spatia {i\s in the forkns in dies, hi horas) means each 
course or circuit of the race,** — for i^ is precisely with words 
denoting increase, that this usage of the preposition in cquimonly 
occui’s. Further, this more limited application of tlie 'word 
belongs to the Greek <r/aSiov, (a single course opposed to tlic 
BiavXo^, says Liddell) ; and wo are therefore inclined to connect 
with the Greek worL the employment of spatia for the turns in 
a walk, as we say, take another turn;” for Example, in duobus 
spatiis trihusve factis, or uno ha$ili€<^ spatio in Cioero.i' It was 
,ufter musing in this way, that we turned 'to the two articles 
in Andrews and Smith, to perform the duty of comparison. 
Our report is this. To convey a general idea of what we 
found, we first give the “Exegesis” by itself, apart from 
examples. Andrews has, — 

' “Spatiuin [perh, kindred with pateo] I. rocw, a space ; — ^(limited) 
space, distance, interval ; . . . size, hulk an open space for walking, 
racing, etc,, in, A walk, promenade, race-ground, *puUic place or 
square, etc. \ ^ the action of walking, a walk, turn, promenade ; — 

IX, Trop. of time : a space of time, interval, period ; — time ... to do 
anything, time, leisure, opportunity; — metrical time, measure, 

quantity; — a path, course, race, track, (under this last head metaphors 
from the racc-course aVe collected). 

Smith has : — 

“Spatium [perh. akin to pateo] room, space ;-^-a walk, promenade, 
race-ground, public place, etc. ; . . . Meton, a walking, a walk, turn, * 

♦ We once saw these three words translated an editor, ** Dash into 
space” ! — dashing enough, certainly. 

if What right Freund, Andrews, and Smith, have to translate the ^word 
generally a promenade or walk, is for them to shpw^ 
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m'omenade ;^-^istance, interval : — size, dhnension ; — iii'jg of time : 
a S2)ace of time, int er ml, period ; — Esp. time, leisii?^, opportunity ; — 
jnetrical time, measure, fiuantity,''^* 

* * *. 

Thus in suljstance, Dr. *Smith nuiy take credit for four items ; 
the use of the word “Meton;*’ tlie substitution, of akin’ for 

kindred," dimension" for “ size,” and ‘‘ Dig.” for/' Trop." Ah 
regards the arrangement of ideas, his superior/ty, if it be 
superiority, must consist in having removed to a greater distance 
from tlio primitive idea, the section, or as he has it, tlie tVo 
sections, distance, interval,'' size, hulk," Durtlier be it 
observed, thot besides the identity of the English words in each 
section, the order of such words also is identical. Then as to the 
examples by which the several meanings arc supported, every one 
of the fifty-four which Smith has given is also in Andr(‘\\s, willi 
this qualification, that in two passages from Ca'-sar, where* llio 
other lias given only the references, Snlith has added ihe words. 
'To be precise, we will add that two other passages have becui 
iransferred by Smith toalifierent sections from what they occupy 
in zVinltews, and,*in neither case with any advantage. We may 
also note that Andrews has twcnty-q,pc sentences and seventeen 
references which Smith does not give, and among these passages 
not quoted by Smith, are those* from Ennius, ifiautus, and 
'fereuce, of which we:u spoke above. Whefi we say that the fifty- 
four example?} given by Smith arc all of tliem in Andro^^'s, wo have 
not done justice ,to our argument, that tlie copying is most 
servile. Wo have still to add, as in the translations at the heatl 
of eacli section, first, that in no case (save tlie two just mou- 
tioued) do the examples, as found iu Smith, contain a single 
word of the original I.atin beyond what AndreAvs has thought 
])rope>’ to quote, or fail to follow in the order, in which Andrews 
lias happened to arrange them. Nor does the identity stop Iutc. 
It occasionally occurs that a quotation is itself tra*islated by 
Andrews more or less fully. Here also the agreement is pretty 
invariable. Thus under the present wojd, our eye in runniug 
over the ninety-eight lines which constitute the article in Smith, 
catches the following phrases in English, all of wbicli are 
common to him with Andrews ; room or ^pace in a building — 
the inner space, the interior — colonnades, porticoes — the length — 
lengthens them out — after the sixtieth year." The only English 
phrases which ^mi^h has and Andrews has not, are the transla- 
tions of the two quotations from Caesar, of which we have already 
twice made mention. Wo have for once entered into these 
minute details, as they place in the clearest light the utter 
emptiness of Dr. Smith’s pretensions to originality, and the truth 
of ^ur own allegation of servile plagiarism, 

[Vol. LXVr. No. CXXIX.]— New Series, Voi. X. No. 1. II 
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But to proceed. The two articles on impero start thus: 
Andrews impure (imp.), /ivi, atum‘ I. (archaic form im- 

PEilASSiT, Cic.. Leg. 3, 3, 0) r. a. and n. [in-paro],' — and Smith 
wdth, ^ ini-pSro (imp^) avi, atum (old ,fonn, imperassit, Cic. lieg. 
3, 8, 0) I. r. a, [paro]." These words are followed iu Smith by 
eight lines, to which Andrews has no claim, but of these more 
anon; and in the remainder, that is, 114 lines, we can trace 
nothing that is due to Smith, except a miscopied reference to 
Oiccro and some transpositions of sections, one alone of whicli 
has any importance, and tliis one is a necessary consequence of 
the principle contained in the said new matter. It would seem, 
tliereforo, that we have hero hit the point upon which Dr. Smith 
so confidently requests our opinion ; but it is our office to inform 
him, or rather hivS readers, that neither in this has he any pro- 
perty. In the table of abbreviations which face the first i>ag*e oJ 
liis lexicon there occur the words, ‘ Key, Key's Latin Grammar J 
Now in this very book (§§ 1289 — 91) is given the theory which 
forms the substance of the said new matter ; so that tiie ini- 
provcinont, if it be improvement, is not Dr. Smith’s. Nor is this 
all, for he not merely kidnaps the poor child hut mangles it, as n 
few' words will show. It lias been loijg known that certain Latin 
verhs, belonging to political jmd legal language, first obtained a 
peculiar sense through connexion with a participle, and then by 
an easy abbreviation dropped the participle, fetill»>retaining Ibe 
modified meaning. Thus while locare in itself >sigiiifies iiotliing 
lliorc or less than ^to plixce,' portorium exigcfidum alicid locare 
signifies * to place in a person's liands the collection of the 
customs,' ^ to farm them out, or let them;' agrum colendum tihl 
locai'e, ‘ to let you a farm and as for eacli noun so used, the 
participle was always the same, this participle hecamo so 
thoroughly a matter of course that it was easily dispensed with. 
Further, author of the above-named grammar compares, in a 
note, the verb impera-re Avith separa-re ‘ to put apart,' dispara^re, 

* to put in different places,' compara-re, ‘ to put together,’ and so 
arrives at the conclusion thfxt impera-re, in itself, is simply ‘ to put 
upon,' ^ to impose,' and consequently, that imperarc equites uEduis 
is to be, explained by reference to some participle understood, 
stich as cogendos, ‘ to impose on the A^^dui the duty of getting 
together a body of cavalry,' This theory implies, of course, that 
the political or military meaning of the term is entitled to prece- 
dence, and hence the derived noun impervnm fias the same special 
power. We now give the eight lines in question : ^ lit. to put 
upon (cf. compare to put together,” separo to put asunder”) 
used in the fig. sign, only ; c o n s tr. with acc. of direct object, 
and dat, of indirect : noli obsecro lacrumis tuis mibi exercitum 
imperare, do not bring trouble upon me, PI. Cist. 1, 1,G0. Hence 
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to impose as a himleii^ tax, otc/ It ^vill here, be 6e(*.n that the 
need of a participle for the explanation has escaped Dr. Smith ; 
and Ave much fear that the passage from Plautus, ' and esp*ecially 
the translation of exercitufn, as given by him, are not altogether 
trustworthy. For tho rest, what we have said under spatium of 
the identity of the matter in Smith with that of Andrews in 
respect of the English words used in translation, of the order of 
such words, of quotations, and of the order of quotations, applies 
totidem verhis to the article impero, and indeed to nearly every 
article in tho book, except some on Natural History, and to a 
certain extent tliose in tlie early part of the book, Avherc there are 
traces of, at any rate, a more conscientious treatment. 

Tlio articles on valeo both commence with the physical idea of 
to be strong, stout, vigorous.'* In both the main division of 
sections consists in setting apart under ,the heading II. Traiisf.” 
what is deemed a metaphorical* employment of the verb, • as 
opposed to tho physical. This is the principle (not a very ]iew 
one) Avhicli Dr. Smith announced in his ^ brief description;* but his 
ideas ^eem ratlici*confuscd. The first example under his meta- 
ph(»rical division is, alios viclemus vclocitate ad cursurn, alios 
vlribns ad luctandiim valefc, Avhich, to our apprehension, savours 
of the physical, as also what wo see a littje below,* nec Lethcea 
valet 'Theseus^abmimptre vincula. Andrews has placed the sec- 
tion containing these instances in the first, or physical division, 
so that the merit uf the transposition is wholly due to tho now 
editor. But we will admit that there is a certain confusion in the 
arrangement of AndreAvs as well as of Hmith, which is the result 
of a not unusual error, the attempt to combine two incompatible 
principles of distribution. Thus Freund thought it right to place 
under one head those examples wliieh to the notion of power add 
that of some object to which the power is directed, this object 
being expressed by the preposition ad, or by an infinitive. Now 
it is evident that such a'hcadiiig Avill comprise under it alike the 
physical and metaphorical uses of the word ; and hence the dif- 
ference between the tAvo editors, Andrews, throwing all the 
passages about applied power under his first division. Smith, avIio 
usually copies the section verbatim, transferilng them bodily to the 
second. We notice one other transposition. The construction, 
valere jubeo, Andrews has placed at the end of the section headed 
by ‘ vale, farewell^ But Smith, while he places it in. the same 
^ section as Andrews, thinks it entitled to an earlier position in 
that section, viz., between vale {teternumque vale) as applied to 
the dead, mdvedeas as significant of scornful dismissiom We feat 
that our readers will get weary of such petty matters, but in deal- 
ingnvith the petty, how is this to be avoided ? Our minuteness 
has had for its sole object to do justice to the pretensions of Dr. 

^ H 2 
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Smith ; hut we* can find nothing under taleo to he urged in his 
favour of greater moment than what has been already quoted 
unlesi^ it ho that he has inconsiderately added under the head 
‘ money value’ the quotation nescis ^uo valeat nuimms^ and in 
another part has changed for tb^ better we admit, ‘ adverbial 
qualification^* into ‘qualifying adverbs." These apart, all h 
copying, and copying to the letter. 

,^Again, under jiar, excepting a few of the most idle transposi- 
tions of sections, there is not a trace of .new matter beyond two 
quotations; and what are they? After copying four examples 
from Andrews in support of the not very recondite doctrine that 
2 )ar est means ‘ it is fit,' he gives in the said two quotations oi 
his own the further information tliat est may still he used in 
tlii^ sense when preceded by ut ‘ as/ 

We shall he forgiven^ we trust, if we have shrank from com- 
paring, in every detail, the 400* lines which Andrews, and the 300 
which Smith, has consecrated to the monosyllabic ut. What wc 
have done is this. First running the eye over the columns oi 
Andrews, we looked out for misdoings, and invariably, found 
them repeated in Smith. *We then skimmed the Smithian Essay 
on tit in search of. matter at once lu^v and good, but the failure 
was complete. Our purvey was enough to show a very general 
identity of treatment and of matter. Both h/)ld that ut, before 
an indicative is an adverb, not a conjunction; anJ holli Iwiddle 
iJogcther, in spite of the large space at their ‘disposal, construc- 
tions the most heterogeneous. For example, under the impression 
that the elliptical sentences of which Horace’s tit in magno populo, 
or Cicero’s mnltce ut in homine liomano Uierce, may be taken as 
types, require more particular illustration from the lexicographer, 
^Ye looked out for the section in which this idiom was treated, 
and found tliat both mixed up with it such passages as Africanum, 
nt ileum colehat ; homo ut erat furiosus respond, it; projiciscuntur 
ut quihus esset persuasum, &c. 

* Again, it is inexplicable how Dr. Freund, having four hundred 
lines at his command for marshalling his meanings, was led to 
throw into the same section two such different uses of a particle, 
as, ‘while the money was being counted down, in poj^ped the 
fellow,* and ‘from the hour of your leaving Brundisium to the 
present moment, not a letter from you has come to hand.* Yet 
this strange combination, supported by the sfcme examples, is in 
Smith also. Further, they agree in pronouncing the two con- 
structions to he rare. The former is so, and it would he difficult 
to find a , passage of the kind in the first-class writers. But the 
use of ut for ex quo is far from uncommon, if we limit ourselves 
to Cicero alone. Our memory at once suggests an example from 
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one of the most famijiar of his writings: Ut Catilma erupit ex 
urbe, semper vigilavi, * 

Wearied as we are, and still more wearied as our reader^ must 
he, we. must yat bespeak their particular attention to ‘the article 
on quum. Not merely is it one of the six words thrown down as 
gauntlets to the world, hut it is also the object of specitil honour 
in the following sentence (Pref. p^ x.) ; “ In some pases, as, for 
instance, in the articles quum and si, the results of original inves- 
tigation have been stated, although they differ in some respects 
from generally received views/* With this prize in prospect, we 
once more roused our exhausted energies, and were pleased to 
find the two articles on qiium so unusually short for these books, 
Andrews having only 83 lines. Smith 01. We at once saw that 
Andrews* article was very unsatisfactory. In the first undivided 
section were thrown into one and the same medley senses so 
widely diftering, hh, pr cedar e fads qun'ni eorum tenes inemoriam 
— multi anni sunt quum in cere meo est — legeham tuas epistolas, 
quum epistola affertur a*Lepta, We turned to Smith, and there, 
as usual, they allwere, woixl for word, order for order. But if an 
identical confusion characterized the two articles under the sec- 
tion ^ w^o were rewarded with novelty under ‘ SiffcJ/ Hero 
Smitli had made sad havoc indeed*with his predecessor, striking 
out quum Atheni^ esoem, Cic., and substituting quum ad laciun 
Avcrni esset, Li^.; then cancelling quum in Afrimvi venissem, 
(he., in favour of q^ium Lentulus liomam venisset, Ctes. Further, 
Hinith gives us, what Andrews had evidently no notion of, 

* quum with suhj, especially used by way of substitution for the 
participles wanting in Latin/ To Smitli also belongs the credit 
of supplying under quum, ‘ as a causal particle,’ the meaning 
‘ although,* with a passage of Cicero in support of it. But this 
was hardly new matter ; and as nothing had turned up to justify 
Dr, Smith’s twofold suggestion that we should find under quum 
something of special merit, we made a second comparison, and 
were then satisfied that the valuable discovery resides in the 
opening paragraph. To do full justice to him, we give what 
Andrews has, and what ho has. The former writes thus : 

‘ I, a particle of time. When, since, as, after that, since that, as 
soon as, etc. ; when simply indicating time, with the indie,; in 
historical narration, to indicate that two events stand to each 
other in a causal ^relation, that one transaction has grown out of 
the other, in the imperf and pluperf, subjunct* 

Smith has — 

Of time, when, since, as, after that, since that, as soon as, ctd. 
C o n s t r. ; in oratio direeta, it is usu. foil, by indie,, when the clause 
is lategorical, and denotes time merely, the events described by the 
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two clauses not being spoken of as standing^ in the relation of cause 
and effect ; but wheh this relation ie implied, or even when the clause 
with juum describes only one of several concurring clauses, the sulj. 
IB gen/ used ; in oratw obliqua it is always employed/*^ 

We fear to trouble the reader with any formal consideration nf 
the model article on si; but the curious tvill find in lines 4 — 19 
what we suppose to be that result of original investigation'' to 
which we were referred. 

^Having placed ourselves under Dr. Smith’s guidance so far, wo 
may as well continue with liim a few steps onward. The next 
paragraph in the preface consists mainly of two propositions, 
tliat he (Dr. S.) has inserted a very large number of important 
passages, which do not occur either in Forccllini or Freund ;** 
and “ that he has rendered intelligible many passages quoted hy 
Dr. 'A. in a mutilated form.*' Keserving for the present all con- 
sideration of charges against Dr. Andrews, we must say that we 
hate not had the good fortune ourselves to discover a single 
instance of an important quotation added'^by Dr. Smith, or of such 
a mutilated quotation restored to integrity. Wordo not deny that 
some few passages misquoted by Freund have been set right by 
Smith; but these are far more than counterbalanced by new 
errors in this^ kind due to the new editor. For example, he cor- 
rects the passage of Gdlius, which constitutes ^he last quotation 
under vici^ and by way of balance reduces to nohsense a passage 
from Oorumella, eight lines above. In the , same page of tlio 
Frcface, we are told that '^Archaic and irregular forms have been 
specified and, as Dr. Smith professes to be describing tlio 
characteristics of tlie present work," an unsuspicious reader avouIcI 
conclude that what is thus formally announced, must be matter 
foreign to Freund. The contrary is. the fact. We venture to 
saj, that there is not one word of this nature in the pages of 
Smith that he has not copied from Andrews, as Andrews trans- 
lated it from Freund (see do, deus, facto, inquio, mitto, mt'sum;) 
and we challenge Dr. Smith to produce a single instance at 
variance with our assertion. Still more startling to those who 
have a knowledge of the facts, is the conclusion of the same 
paragrapli The mimenclature adopted throughout, is that 
which is most in accordance with modem philology, and whicli is 
both more philosophical and more intelligible than that which still 
keeps its place in many grammars." But for the word through- 
out," wo might have supposed that he was taking credit for tha 
occasional use of an improved terminology which had escaped 
our observation. As it is, a more extraordinary case of self- 
delusioi^—df indeed it be delusion — ^we have .never met with. 
ThiS^ is a matter that involves no question of scholarship. Acay 
one who, as a schoolboy, ever had six months of Latin, and 
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consequently knows what is meant by the abbyovaations, rb., sb., 
pron,, v.a,, v.u., pass., ind., suhj,, pres., imper^., masc., sh.m., 
&o., has only to bpen the book, and see all his old* friends in any 
page ; or, better still, in the table of abbreviations, where they 
are all assembled, without the intrusion of a single stranger from 
the regions of modern philology.” Nor is this ^ the only in- 
stance of delusion. In the dopart)i^ent of Natural. History, tho 
editor, it appears, obtained the aid of a. gentleman who has made 
that subject a special study^ This was very right ; hut what can 
possibly be meant by the following words ? — “ This is the first 
time that an attempt has been made in a Latin Dictionary to give 
the modern scientific tefnis .... which correspond to the names 
applied to natural objects by the Latin writers.” Dr. Smith very 
probably has never seen Lunemann's Dictionary; it is just pos- 
sible that he has never seen Mr. Kiddle’^ ; and he may, therefore, 
he iguorant that ‘Hhe attempt”* has been made in those two 
books. Still be should not have made so sweeping an assertion 
Avithoiif* first making somo inquiry. But he cannot well deny the 
having *a tolcrabi]^ intimate acquaintance with the dictionaries of 
Freund and Andrews, at any rate the latter ; and not only, are 
tlie modern scientific terms here given pretty regularly; but, 
stranger still, Dr. Smith has himfeelf copied not. a few such 
articles from^A^ndrewsl. See, for example, pohjanthemum, imrt- 
pilus, pyretlintm, which ocour in the 

(iornpasvs of a few* pages; or chanueacte, charmecerasus, cJumce- 
cissos, chamcesyce, which we gather from a single column; dr 
within the limits of forms more familiar to scholars, abies, 
apinm, fraxiuus, imila, idva. 

We proceed with our quotations: ^^In Etymology little assis- 
tance lias been derived from my predecessors.” To test this we 
laid down the pen for a while, and got the articles under *F 
examined as to this point. The result was, that those wherein 
there was loerfect identity of matter in respect of etymology, were 
reported to us as 101 C. Hence, as F forms something less than 
a twentieth of the hook, we cannot he far wrong in setting down 
the total at ^0,000*^ — a number, one would have thought, of 
somewhat respectable dimensions. But we shall bo told that ho 
was speaking only of the more difficult etyma, and that this 
large total is made up chiefly of those words whose derivation is 
self- explained. We will therefore limit our remaining observa- 
tions on this head to the more recondite problems. " To scholars 
both in this country and abroad, I am under considerable obli- 
gations,” he says, which have been acknowledged in their 
proper places/* if not, ^*it has been through inadvertence;” and 
we*are thus left to ascribe to tlie scholarship of the editor himself 
a large residue. Now, setting aside references to the two authors 
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of the Etymoloyisehe ForscJmnfien and die Olossarium San- 
scriticum (the borrowings from which belong rather, as the 
editor "says, to ‘Comparative Philology), the acknowledgments to 
**sc]iolars abroad " are, so far as we have been able to discover, 
limited to two scholars and two words (v. hamspex and elementa ) . 
Then, as regards ‘‘ scholars of this country,*' the editor of the 
‘^Verrine Orations is credited for matter under domicilium, 
hnpio and supellex; and the author of “ Varronianus" has his 
name duly honoured under the six words, mncxis, considerarCj 
forceps, idoneus, ohliviseor, and sicilicus. Beyond these, we 
Jiave come across but one other writer to whom a single acknow- 
ledgment of obligation is made; we say but one writer, for the 
papers in the “Transactions of the Philological Society," and 
those in Bell’s “Journal of Education” (as Dr. Smith himself 
con’ectly assumes, v. mc'whmm), arc all by the author of the 
Latin Grammar mentioned in his table of abbreviations. Add 
tlien tlie references to this writer (somciwliere about fifty), and 
we have all the admissions of external aid that we have found in 
the volume. Are we then, deducting those, to^ ascribe wlult re- 
mains to the scholarsliip <5f the editor ? No ; there is still a 
correction to bo made, and not a slight one, for those matters 
which the editor has left his readers to regard as the “results of 
his own original researches,” his habitual 6ou»3e being to 
acknowledge his obligations in the proportion of about one in 
three. At any rate, we are able to place ourViiigers on a round 
hundred outstanding obligations, for wliich no provision has yet 
been made by Dr. Smith in the way of acknowledgment ; and 
thus we would begin with presenting for acceptance, as the 
inercantiio phrase is, some dozen bills growing out of wdiat he 
hjvs printed under tlie words — ccx'ehram, consid, consido, contio, 
fremm, infra, invitns, mora, necesse, polleo, t-urvia, xmhra, 
vxdgus. Let this be regai’dcd as one instalment ; we will talk 
about the others afterwards. 

'And, all such debts in etymology paid, application may per- 
haps then be made for the discharge of some similar obligations 
in the “Exegetic” department, of which one specimen here. 
Some readers of the *'new Dictionary may perhaps have stared 
at the strange translation of the preposition in the verb 
preetorqueo, “ to twist off the end of a thing,” the more so as it 
no way fits either of the passages quoted in support of the trans- 
lation. The explanation may possibly be this. There occurs in 
Belfs “>iJourn. of Educ./* vol. ix, p. 69 : “ Free in preetorqueo has 
the power which it possesses in preemtus, * burnt at the end,* 
* sharpened at the end/ The passage in Plautus, w, 
IS a metaphor from ^ wringing the neck of a fowl/ The 
■word also occurs in Colun^ella, pr. caput aucculi} *to twist the 
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end of a vine shoot.*” * Thus thg verb is just whut tile Romans 
would have needed to express the little action by which, after 
folding up apiece of paper, to form a match, we fix IIk) position 
by giving a twist to the end of the paper. Now did Dr. Smith 
SCO and copy this idea, with the trifling mistake of adding an/, 
to twist the end off,” which, by a little transposition of the 
words, would readily become to twist off the end” ?* 

But, after all deductions from what, at first sight, may appear 
to be Dr. Smith’s own contributions in Etymology, there will still 
be found a residuum of some amount; and, in justice tojiim, we 
give a little batch of words as specimens of what he can himself 
do in the way of original research,” or, at any rate, would 
sanction with his authority. We are still afraid that it will be 
regarded by the unfriendly as a somewhat rickety family. St\me 
of the children we have found, on closer inquiry, to have been 
merely adopted by him, and so* have marked them with an 
asterisk. To the remainder, his paternal rights we believe are 
indisputable. 

‘• Abdomen^ [peril, a corruption of adipoincii, from adeps]. — 
A youngster, accustomed to the use of the slang-word, 
bread basket, in this sense, b.egs wo will ask Dr. Smith, 
whether, after all,^ abdo-men may not be from dbdo, and so 
denote tlfe place where he stows away” his wittels ? We 
think the boy^has the advantage over the learned doctor. 
Ceu^ [contr. fro*m ci-ve, qui-ve, &c.]. — Is meaning of no* 
moment in etymology ? 

F3»mulus [peril, from facio, instead of facmulus]. — What 
other word has a suffix, mulus ? 

Eungor [prob. connected with fugio]. 

Limes* [akin to limen]. • 

Maturus [Ma-turus, perh. orig. mac-turus, from an ohsol. verbal 
root MAG, same as Sans, inah, ‘ crescere,' v. magnus]. — i, e., 
about to grow=:done growing=ripe. 

Omentum [contr. of opimentum, from opimus], 

Pluma [perhaps comes from the same root as pluo, fluo]. 
Pruina^’ [perh. from pro.]. 

Saltern [a contr. of salutem]. 

Stolidus [alid stultus, perh. belong to a secondary foot of sto, 
efi Germa/* stglleii]. _ - 

Tranquillus [perh, belongs, to the same root as quiesco], 

Urbs [perh, the same as Sans, pura, puri, ^urbs;* Gk. ttoAic]* 
Sometimes it may be a hard task to supply the several steps 
of the ptocess by which the learned author has been led to his 
resylts. In the case of we believe that we have succeeded 

in tracing the course of discovery. To the noun officitm. Dr.. Smith 
appends the etymological note [coiiM:. of opificium] ” Tbi^, by 
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the way, is one of the words iik which, ^^*tbrough inadvertence/’ 
he has omitted to notice the source; for, in p. 385, of one of 
the few books mentioned in his table of abbreviations, there 
occurs this note : — 

In the phrase tuum oJflGimi facere^ ‘ to do y^our duty,* it would, at 
first, seem that tuum has no title to the emphatic position [before the 
substantive] j but the answer is; that ojfficiuni (j=^opificium) originally 
Meant not but woi'lc; so that the phrase, literally translated, is, 
‘ to do your o^vn work, not another person’s/** 

Now, we suspect that this etymology has been commended in 
his hcai‘ing, so that he has not merely been tempted to appro- 
priate it, but liad the ambition to copy the lesson in his own way. 
If officium is a contr. of opljicium, and omentum of opwientiim (v. 
supra), then, surely, he inight reason, otium must he a conlr. of 
ojxitiiim. It was somewhat awkward perhaps, tliat according to 
the analogy of initium, “going in,'* “))egiimiug," and exitium, 
“ going out,” “ end,” — opitinm would signify ‘‘ the going to work,” 
which seems hardly to agree with the notion (J^ipressed ixivtium. 
However, the evidence as to form was so complete, that he could 
not resist inserting tlie brilliant idea In the Dictionary, and there 
it stands. ‘Attempt^ even' at imitation are in some hands 
dangerous. Let the editor for tlie future ’take* warning from the 
old story'bf the common- councilman and his lapsae Ungiice, or 
Jrom that of the unlucky monkey, who, having seen a sailor wash 
his hands in a basin, Avent to tlie pitch tub, got his paws fixed, 
and was made prisoner. 

Whatever the result he, we have endeavoured to do Dr. Smith 
ample justice, following his own guidance in the selection of tho 
questions to he tried and the evidence to be produced. The 
witnesses, we may truly say, have been chiefly those of his own 
calling, and, if the testimony has been adverse, it is not our 
fault. Further, if our readers have followed us thus far, we may 
also say that he has had, as the phrase is, a most patient and 
attentive jury. It remains to observe, that if he has anything to 
say in defence, the ‘.vorld is just, and will give him a ready 
hearing. Meanwhile, we must here record our own conviction 
thatJDr, Smith, while pirating tho work of Andrews so unscru- 
pulously, has contributed de suo not one single idea that any 
scholar will approve. 

We now proceed to a cross trial, so to say. Smith v. Andrews. 
Xto counts are six, and given at length in p. vii. of Dr. Smith’s 

5 |f^face. We pi;opose, as self-constituted counsel for the de- 
endaht, to take them separately : — , ^ * 

L “ The strangest mistakes,” os in translating tho German; 
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three examples given.— Prisoner pleads guilty as to the three 
errors alleged. Im G^esichte should have be6n translated on 
the face/' unter die Armen should not have been confounded 
with unter die ^Anneen, nor die Alte with Alter. ** Similar in- 
stances might be multiplied to almost any extent." — Not guilty, 

S. Quotations constantly given , . in a garbled form, and 
not unfrequently abridged/' so as to bo nonsensjcal." — Not 
guilty. Thousands of such quotations amended* in the pre- 
sent worh." — Queried, especially as this word thousands " is 
softened down to '‘many’" in p. ix.; but ^^many" also queried. 

3. “False references literally innumerable, . . . one author 
quoted for another^ one .work for another, works which never 
existed/* &c. 

It is d i)riori so probable that, in a volume of I GOO pages, 
each containing some 300 lines, errors may have occurred, that 
we may at once plead guilty to tl\e last ‘charges. Andrews may 
very possibly somewhere have quoted one author for anotlidr, 
seeing that the critic ha:^ himself quoted Juvenal for Cicero (v, 
sccundafhis) and 'J^erence for Plautus (v. diu)f he may also have 
quoted “ one Avork of an author " for anotJicr, or a “ non-existing 
Avork/* seeing that the same critic refers to the Asinaria'oi 
Plautus Avhat belongs to the Gasina (v. efficio), and quotes a 
non-existing scene of the Mercator (v. exsihum). 

But Avith regaref to tlie assertion of “literally innumevahle false 
references,*’ wo plead not guilty ; and the folloAAung evidence is 
offered. It happened in the course of tlie years 1853 and 1851,* 
that the present writer had much occasion to consult the Avork 
of Andrews in the Avords which begin Avith D and E. In so 
doing, he had from time to time marked any occasional errors of 
reference tliat presented themselves (including the most trifling 
as well as tlie important), little thinking that these notes would b^ 
of any service to others than himself. On reading this part of Dr. 
Smitli’s Preface, he turned to them again, and at once, compared 
them Avith the corresponding articles in both Freund and Smith. 
The number in all Avas tAA^enty-eight.f Noav, every one of the 
twenty-eight errors was in Fixmnd. SixJ of the passages had 
been omitted in Smith, so that, of course, ^ the references also 
were Avanting ; hut of tlie remaining tAyenty-tAvo ho had copied 
all, with this exception, that in one case he had aggravated the 
enror. Noay, be it^ observed, that in laying to the charge of 


* The enxMTS under diu oud are copied, we Had, from Andrews. 

•J* The words under which these errors occur are,r— deoiduus, decolo, de- 
flagro, defluo, describo, detergeo, dextre, distraho, diu, divisio,^ do, dolabr%' 
ebito, e^cio, egestf%* efcJo, emote, ciiato, equidem,^ eveilumlwii 
evinefo,* cxeetra,* excipio» cxiude, expugno, exspecto. 

i Marked with a following asteri^ in the prec^iag note* " 
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Andrews fehese/‘ false references literally innumerable/' he im- 
plies two things ; first, that the;^^ were the produce of Andrews’s 
carelessness, and not due to Freund himself; secondly, that he 
himself corrected these errors, if he had occasion to use the 
passages, for he would hardly with his eyes open have repeated 
the blunders. Such being the case, wo must call in the aid of 
those who a?e versed in the mathematical theory of probabilities 
to deal with the problem, ‘‘ Literally innumerable " must mean 
some multiple of a thousand, for it is . employed as a climax 
after that term ; and on the other hand, injustice to Dr. Smith, 
who has had a very largo number of the references verified," 
(Pref. p. xii.), We must suppose that his own copying of errors is 
something short of innumerable, say only hundreds, at the most, 
for the thousands of his opponent. Thus the question takes 
some such shape as this * 5000 black balls and 500 white being 
thrown together in a bag, what is the chance that in 28 successive 
dips every ball shall be white ? The odds against such a com- 
bination of improbable events are more than 1 44 thousands of 
millions of millions of millions of millions to ‘ * 

4. '‘The grammatical terminology unphilosophical/' — And yet 
always copied by himself, with the four exceptions that Smith 
has subjunctive where Andrews has conjunctive, inceptive and 
frequentative in lieu of inchoative and intensive, jpid old in pre- 
ference .to' archaic. 

^ 5. " English uncouth, and frequently vulgar." — Yet " tropo- 
logy," " vnstitude,’’ and “grow thrifty/’ &c,, bad as they are, 
seem entitled to stand beside phraseology to which he himself 
lends a sanction, such as Ilearedness, (v, lippitudo) ; somewhen, 
(v. aliquando); elsewards, (v. aliorsum); octupled, (v, octupli- 
cptus) ; half in full, (v. semiplene). 

6. “Verbiage." — If it refers to the excessive number of pas- 
sages quoted, Freund guilty, not Andrews ; in any other sense, 
neither guilty. 

• The charges which we have thus met are remarkable for their 
wide generality — “might be multiplied to almost any extent,’* 
“constantly," “in every page," “without exaggeration, thou- 
sands,'* “ literally innumerable." We may now notice matter of 
a more definite nature. The text (p. viii.) runs, — “ Every article 
(of Andrews) was first compared with the German original , . . 
ahd in this revision many errors were corrected," To this a note 
is appended : “ The following are a few samples of the errors in, 
Andrews’s Dictionary," &c.; — and then follow thirteen alleged 


exact odd^re 11* 8—1 to 1, or 144209,936106,499234,037676,064080 
to 1, supposing indeed the bsdd to be restored each time, bat we shat not 
stop to recaicolate how far this modifies ^he answer. 
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blumlers. .^ny reader of these two sentences, which Smith him* 
self connects by means’ of the usyial asterisk, must conclude that 
iho errors are those of Andrews, whereas twelve out of the 
tliirteen (L e, all except Cqryceum) are truly rendered by the 
translator from* the German; so that the errors, if they be errors, 
are duo to Freund himself. Let this misstatement be considered 
in connexion with the fact that it was Dr. Smith's interest to 
extol Freunds work as that on which his own professed to be 
founded, and equally his interest to depreciate the translation by 
Andrews, as his particular rival in the market ; — let this, we re* 
peat, be considered, and the transaction assumes a darker 
aspect. 

If the thirteen alleged errors had been as certain and as grave 
as the triumphant tone of the accuser implies, and had they 
justly been laid at the door of Andrews, even then we should ^lot 
at once have inferred the worthlessness of the book ; or how 
would Dr. Smith like to have the same measure meted to himself. 
For instance, we have above exhibited not loss than ten grave 
errors i^t half a column, or a fourth of a page, of the Biographical 
Dictionary," whicli is a very different matter from a culling of 
errors out of various parts ^ of a book. Now, if we were to put 
this half column forward as a fair sample, the inference would bo, 
that in the 2600 pages which constitute the whol6 work, there 
might be expa)tofl a total of 10,100 errors. Thus, if a year had 
been the time re(]iiired for publishing, there must haVo been a 
constant supply of 2000 errors per week. Now, with all voa# 
sonuble faith in his capabilities in this line, we still tliink that 
Dr. Smith would have been over- taxed. 

Moreover, it is due to Dr. Andrews and those who acted with 
him, to say that in our examination of his book, we have rarely 
found errors which were not already in the original. We 
recollect at the present moment to have detected but two or 
three. The noun taura is correctly defined by Freund to be 
cine unfruchtbaro Zwitterkuh, Le. what our farmers call a free- 
martin; Andrews gives us, a barren hybrid cow, where the 
epithet hybrid wholly misrepresents the idea. Secondly, the 
interrogative quotas, and the Plautian equivalent, quotumus, 
which by their terrainalious, (compare sextus and septamus), 
claim oomxexion with the ordinal series of numbers, aro well 
fitted to ask those questions for which the answer must be 
expressed by an ordinal number, — as quota or quotuma hora est ? 
Answer : SexUi, &c. The German language agrees with the 
Latin in having a special form for this interrogative, der 
wievielste, while in English there is no possibility of expressing 
thg same by a single word. Still Andrews might easily have 
described its power in some such manner as that just adopted ; 
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but instead of so doing, ho gives us, ^‘quotunnis, of 2 vhat 
number f "(whibh is vague), manyf (which is wrong). 

Take for example, the passage ho himself quotes from Plautus : 
qiiotdmas ^des dixerit, ego incerto scio, “ he told^me the number 
of his house, but I*m riot clear l^hat it was (whether the 6th 
or 16th, or 2Gth in the street I cannot say).” This is something 
very different from how many houses he spoke of.” Quotus 
also in Andrews is not without error. Oddly enough, Smith has 
cepied all the errors, that under tawa and those under quotus 
and quotumus, at the same time improving the last by limiting 
his translation to the phrase, "" how many.” By the w^ay, how 
does Ire roconcUe these little facts with his assertion that every 
article was first compared with the German original ? 

As for errors in Freund, reproduced by Andrevrs, and then 
copied by Smith, these are far from few. Take this specimen — 
a passage in Livy ; qumn pereontatus esset, utnimnam Pataris 
universa classis in portu stare posset, is the last quotation which 
Freund gives under utruvi. By a slip he has written Patris in 
place of Pataris, an error somewhat excusahJ.e, as Patte (now 
Patras) in the Corinthian gulf is a place of more historical 
celbbi’ity for a Homan, than ]?atara in liycia. We cannot tlirow 
any serious reproach then on Andrews for repeating the error ; 
but Smith writes patris. 

Again, in the fourth section of pcnicidus, Freuifd has an error 
founded on a misunderstanding of tlie passage he quotes from 
^^autus, where he imagines to himself an obscene double 
entendre, (in zweideiitigem Sinne) ; Andrews duly renders this 
German phrase by the words, “in an ambiguous sense.” Smith 
hoAvever in copying Andrews, drops these words; and so his 
reader is led to infer that whafj is the mere name of a character 
in? the play (Poniculus) “ perh. = membrum virile.”^ Plautus 
is sufficiently coarse in his language and ideas ; but not quite so 
bad as some dictionaries would make. him. Thus the verb 
subigitare and its derivatives, which, as the reader of Plautus 
only too soon learns, carry with them the notion lasckiter 
uttrectandi are forced hy h reund into a much stronger significa- 
tion {rent cum muliere habere) ; and the error of course passes 
through Andrews into Smith, and again through Smith's larger 
book into his abridgment for schools, expressed too in rather 
coarse terms. Now, what must have been I)r. Smith's feeling of 
Eomau decency, when, in accordance with that rule he so 

* An error the less excusable, as we have historic evidence that the simple 
noun froiu which tliis diminutive is deduced did not obtain its offensive signi- 
fication till long after the death of Plautus. Nay, the first lines of the very 
play from which the passage is quoted, should have told these three gentle- 
men what the meaning of the diminntive was iu those early times. 
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invavitibly folloAved ( ? ) " he •comjmred this article with that 
in Freund s^ook, an^ came across the passage : Neque ego 
unqnam alienum scortum s^ihigUo in convivio ; or again, ad 
ptidtcos mores facta hcecfabula est : neque in hac subigitationes 
sunt, &o. Faitli, one would hope not. 

We have quoted these errors in Smith s book, partly in retalia* 
tion for his own charges against Andrews ; but wo have further 
to say, that some of the allegations in his note aj:o petty, are 
unfounded, are worse than unfounded. 

fSome are petty, — ^for example, the mere typographical error of 
of omitting qiu'M in the quotation, ‘ iiisipientior [quam] illi ipsi,’ 
where Freund s sole object was to substantiate the use of the 
comparative. Amusingly enough, the very error is repeated by 
the corrector himself, so corefully does lie copy Andrews. Again, 
lie throws out the two taunts ; ' Lux is derived from luceo, and 
lucco from lux: in the same manner obliviscor comes from oblicio, 
and ohlivio from obliviscor,' Such slips are very pardonable, 
where the direction of the etymological stream is dilficult to 
detect. Tliis is pardcuhirly the case with lux and luceo, Ahrens, 
in his ritomcric Grammar,” inclines to the doctrine that all such 
verbs as rfXew, (piXetj, are immediately deduced from substantives, 
and accordingly he, no doubt, would have given us, ^ luceo [lux]/ 
But while points of tliis nature remain in dispute, the judgment 
naturally vacihate^, and such vacillation shows itself in incon- 
sistencies. It is in tliis way probably, that it has happened to 
the excellent Greek; Lexicon, of which we have already luude 
m(mtion, to derive /neipojuLaL from jaepoc, and yet yevog from y^vto* 
{yiyvopai). Nay, even in Dr. Smith’s pages there stands not 
very satisfactory matter (copied, probably, from Andrews) : ‘ vivus 
[vivo]’ and yet 'parco [parcus];’ ‘ hariulus [hariolor]’ and yet 
‘lanio [lanius]/ ‘imperium [impero ]’ and yet ^patrocinor 
[patrociniiim]/ There is a current joke against Dr. Johnsoii, 
that he defined ‘ cow, not a bull,’ and ^ hull, not a cow/ This is 
something like Dr. Smith’s derivational comments : ‘ creber 
[another form of celeber, q. v.],’ and when you follow the direc- 
tion expressed in the quod vide, you are rewarded with ^celeber 
[another form of creber].’ 

Again, his selection of such a word as dransenna by way of 
testing another’s scholarship, savours a little of the sciolist, for, 
in the first place, many well-read scholars will probably see this 
■word for the lii st time in the accusation he has made ; and after 
all, it is one about which those of the learned, who have had their 
attention drawn to it, have been, and perhaps still are, divided. 
Dr. Smith too himself, in his own article, iransenna, is pleased 
to translate the word, in the very first passage, as ' a window/ 
This, we are satisfied, is wrong, and indeed wholly at voriarfee 
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with the context, while the idea of ^ a rope/ or ' noose,* or ^ net- 
work of rgpe/ will well suit the meaning* In th# narrative as 
quoted from a lost work of Salkist, the object was to let down a 
figur/3 of Victory, so that the Goddess should suspend a wreath 
over the head of a •public guest as he sat at a banquet. A roof 
then, rather than a window, must be the point of departure ; l)ut 
why name 4his ? The means of letting the statue down was 
more to the. point. Besides, if we must enter into the learning 
of so rare a word, the notion of ^ a netted rope’ suits every one of the 
four passages in which it occurs, and als.o agrees with the ‘‘Gloss. 
Philox where it is defined as a sort of [ipoxoc, which certainly 
■was never yet translated ‘ window.’ LastJy, the reading of the 
Sallustian fragment, as given in Macrohins, is : in transenna 
demissimy which it will require some courage to translate 'from a 
window.' In short, Dr. Smith’s criticism on trauBcnna is simply 
coutemptihle. But we have something graver behind. The 
eighth, in his series of petty charges, is in these WH)rds : ‘ IMiini- 
cipium is defined to he a town out of Eome.’ Thus, to raise a 
laugh, or, we fear, with a still more discreditable object, he 
suppresses some nine-tenths of the definitkn really given by ' 
Andrews, wliicli, instead of stopping at the word ‘ Homo,’ runs on 
four lines further. It is this : ‘ Municipiuin, a town out of Home, 
particularly, in Italy, which possessed the right of Roman ciiizon- 
ship (together with, in most cases, the riglit voting), hut was 
governed- by its own laws, a free town.’ 

The feelings w'ith whicli lay down t.lie ])en, are far from 
^ agreeable, hut it is our duty to state thorn. Tluit promise of 
future scholarship wliicli Dr, Smith gave in his eaily years, we 
find upon closer examination \vas soon blighted by a spirit which 
has reduced him at last to the most unscrupulous class of book- 
maiuifat!turers, A man who for twenty years never applies Lis 
iliind to an exact study of a language, must be ill qualified to 
compose a Dictionary. Wo were not surprised therefore, to find 
that Dr. Smith had put forward a wholesale repetition of old 
blunders, unrelieved by a single spark of original truth from 
himself. But we soon lost sight of this consideration in otlier 
reflections. Tlio homo trium litterarnm has no riglit to depre- 
ciate the person from whose warehouse he procures liis own 
inaierials. According to Solomon, the buyer saith, It is naught; 
but when ho gooth away, then he boasteth. Wo do not admire 
tliis buyer: but what are we to say to like conduct in an 
appropriator ? 
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Akt. IY-^ — Fjroude’s History of England. 

History of England, front the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth, By James Anthony Froude, late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. London : John W. 
Parker and Son. 18.56. 

C llITICISM is a pleasant task when the book to be criticised 
is such a book as Mr* Froude*s. Clear and effective in style, 
spirited in narrative, and written in a largo and generous spiiit, 
this history promises, wlien completed, to be one of those rare 
works which really rescue from oblivion a portion of the past. 
J'rencli and English historians hswe, inklifferent ways, given us 
wlnit may, on the whole, be called a satisfactory 2 )icture of the 
great political straggle of the seventeenth century. But we are 
almost^ (Tntirely without a history of that greater revolution in 
tlie thoughts and lives of men which, under the Tudor dynasty, 
divided modern from ancient England. There must ])aYC been 
tiiany subjects of James I. who had been born before the fall of 
Wolsey ; and within short span of their life they had seen 
tlieir country *pass through a change to which tlievc is no 
parallel, except tliaf undergone by the Boman Empire in the ^ 
days of Constantino. A historian could not have a greater sub- 
ject, nor the nation a greater need that the subject should he 
treaujd Avortliily. We may dispense with any further expressions 
of praise when we say that Mr. Fronde has shown that ho is 
capable of treating it. 

Tiiis change was the change to Protestantism, — a change so 
great that we who have grown np under it can scarcely estimate 
its vastness. It altered the whole aim ol‘ human life, and rt^set 
the mainsprings of all human action. Protestantism is the 
religion of this world, as Catholicism, in the days of its real 
influence, had been the religion of the next world. For cen- 
tuiies men had tried, and tried often with •a noble success, to 
treat this life as really nothing more than a stepping-stone to 
another, and to measure the littleness of earth by the greatness 
of heaven. Since Protestantism has 2 }enetrated into tlie hearts of 
men, and has even changed Catholicism itself^ it is impossible 
Sot to see that the attention and interests of nations and indi- 
viduals have been concentrated on the things of time. Chris- 
tianity has imprinted the belief in the soul’s immortality so 
deeply in the breasts of the European races, that the religions life 
of the Protestant may still be said to derive all that it has of 
[Vol. LXYI. No. CXXIX.]— New Seeies.VoI. X. No. I. I 
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greatest vigour; and peculiar character fj-om the hope or dread 
of Avhat lies heyond the grav^e. But terrestrial concerns are 
pcrnKtted to ‘exercise a constant and absorbing empire over our 
thoughts, which was never dreamt 6f, and if dreamt of would 
have seemed the height of sin, in the days when the Church was 
the mistress of the world. This may a cause of regret : it 
may have been nobler to look perpetually onwards ; it may have 
been more literally in accordance with the tenets of the Christian 
dispensation to think scorn of this life,. and to long for the land 
of promise ; but the change was inevitable, because the time 
bad come when the world had corrupted the Church,, instead of 
the Church reforming the world. This life and the next inter- 
sect each other at countless points : this life has the power of 
actual presence ; the next has that of coming greatness. The 
Church, having risen by its appeal to what men felt when they 
pondered on futurity, succumbed when it became itself subject to 
the attractions of the life that now is. Government, it was 
plain, could not be carried on except ' by men who threw them- 
selves into its duties, and enjoyed the temijoral gratifications 
which good government gives to the governors. Ilut directly a 
spiritual power came to take a true and living interest in temporal 
concerns, it ce^ised to preserve its spiritual purity. The spiri- 
tual power was incompetent ; it could not rule men ; and this 
incompetence, inliorcnt in its nature, was quite as much a cause 
of the abuses of. the ecclesiastical body as , those abuses were a 
cause why men could not permit ecclesiastics to rule them. The 
change was made, and thenceforth the type of excellence was 
altered for the emulation of mankind. The model Protestant 
is a man of this world, a man who can govern and obey, a man 
who gets money, who performs great deeds of endurance, 
strength, or heroism, who benefits the condition of others, who 
is an honest citizen, who marries and gives in marriage, who 
walks in the paths of godliness, and brings up his family in the 
fear of the Lord ; — the Protestant, in fact, is the Jew of the 
modem world, and any one who cares to do so, may trace in 
many ways how curiously the notions, the principles, the theory 
of life painted in tfee writings and acted on in the lives of the 
best Jews in the best days of Judaea, resemble those which are 
valued most highly in the City of London, or the State of 
Massachusetts* 

The contemplation of the countries where Catholicism still 
its hold, gives us a very feeble means of estimating what 
.^pQloJicism must have seemed to men in the days of the Tudors. 
We. compare the virtues of a pious alderman with the drivelling 
of an Italian priest, and it seems idle to hesitate 
between the two creeds. We look on the deplorable imbecility 
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that characterizes the administration of the States of the Church, 
and wo can scarcely believe it c<j«t any Englishman pain to save 
his country from such a fate- Eut the shock of schism must 
have been enormous ; the , boldness of preferring good order in 
this world to the Church s promise of saJration in the next must 
have been very great, in an age which came at the end of a 
thousand years of an undivided Latin Church, and when every 
lesson of youth had incnlcated, every form of solemn speech had 
reflected, every usage of daily life had brought home, the doc- 
trines of spiritual ascendency. The English of the Tudor period 
stood this shock and exhibited this boldness, but they did it in 
n manner peculiar to the nation — not working out the change 
with logical precision or conscious completeness, — acting partly 
under the guidance of political interests, partly under the im- 
pulse of a strong religious conviction, and partly, perhaps, from 
an instinctive consciousness that they were exactly fitted to seize 
tljo goods of the present world.* In a historian of the period 
we want an appreciation .of all this; wo want him to show us ac 
once the gi’eatness of the change, its causes and its limits. Mr. 
Eroiidb has done tins ; lie lias done it \\ith so lively and poetical 
a feeling, so much transparent sincerity and breadth of view 
and purpose, that we feel that ho deserves to have Protestantism 
for his subject, and to write the history of Elizabeth*. 

In the numcflroiTs State Papers which the labours of Sir Erancin 
Palgrave and his assistants in the llccord Oflicc h?i\o made 
available to the historian, Mr. Froude 1ms had a source of new* 
materials so great and so valuable, that he stands in quite a 
difieront relation to his subject from that occupied by any of his 
predecessors. He has also taken Lord Bacon’s hint, and made 
great use of the Statute Book. We think that tlierc is something 
to bo said against the manner in wbicli ho has employed both 
the State Papers and tlie HtatutcBook, and we shall briefly state 
hereafter some of our objections. But tlie light which his study 
of these contemporary documents has enabled him to throw on the 
history of the period is so great, that we feel that what he ha*s 
done well immensely outweighs what he has done not so well. 
We must criticise imperfections ; and very often the bettor the 
book the more must this be the case. Perfections can only be 
judged of by tixose who give time and thought to the perusal of 
the book itself. 

Mr. commences his history with a sketch of England 

binder the Tudors. The materials at his disposal are so scanty, 
that the most practised skill and the most conscientious labour 
must fail to give more than a very dim outline of what the men 
of tljat time reajly were, and of what was the fashion of their life* 

It reqtiires but a minute's reflection for any one who traverses 

I % 
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tlie streets of a great city, to perceive how slight his knowledge 
is of his conteiliporaries ; and tjie further^ we go back from the 
present the less clear is our vision. Even when materials are 
comparatively abundant for a picture* of external life, the entire 
separation which lies between the inner life, the thoughts, the 
liopes and the fears of us and of men who lived centuries ago, 
divides by an impassable gulf the present from the past. We 
cannot feel as an Englishman felt who had been nursed in 
reverential awe of the unity of Christendom ; who was bound by 
the ties of the feudal hierarchy, and thought the recovery of 
Guieime and Aquitaine a much more important object than 
the extension of foreign tirade. And in spite of the writings 
of the Elizabethan dramatist, and of those who figured in or 
chronicled the great ecclesiastical struggle, we have no sources 
from which wc can fill up the shadowy outline of English daily 
life, during the period which Mr. Eroude describes. What can 
be* done, and that only imperfectly, is to ascertain some of the 
conditions under which that life was ^carried on ; the relative 
position of different classes, the state of agriculture and trade, 
and the leading notions on social and ci^onomical politics which 
influenced the minds of those who held the reins of government. 

Assuming that population was nearly, if not quite stationary in 
England during the ^ sixteenth century, Mr. Eroude shows the 
great pros^ierity which the labouring classes m”St then have 
enjoyed. 'With wheat at six-and-eightpence quarter, beef at 
a halfpenny a pound, and mutton at three farthings, strong beer, 
at a penny a gallon, and agricultural wages at an average of 
threepence-halfpenny a day, the labourer received, he says, what 
in our present money Avould he (jquivalont to twenty shillings 
a week. And according to Mr. h'roude’s view, the State anxiously 
and successfully protected him against the pressure of the 
capitalist. It was not, he tells us, the state of the market so 
much as the paternal care of Government wliich decided the 
labourer’s position. Parliament ensured him a rate of wages 
adjusted to the price of food ; Parliament prevented the depopu- 
lation consequent on the system of large farms; Parliament 
forbad proprietors to throw tilled land into pasture. Labour 
under the Tudors was not looked on as a commodity, hut as a 
sacred title to the enjoyment of physical comfort. The State 
cared also for, something more than the physical comfort of its 
subjects ; it insisted on every child being educated, and every adult 
eschewing idleness, and living by honest industry. Eepeated 

M were passed against the 'attempts of able-bodied men to 
iOTt themselves by vagrant begging. Nor were traders and 
less cared for : tlie guilds and companies insured skill 
" and honesty, and improvements were not petmitted in manuiao* 
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ture which threatened* to displace labour. The, higher classes 
also shared the advantages and* discipline of the control of the 
State. The wages of the labourer were not permitted to exceed 
a certain rate, *and those who were reluctailt or idle might be 
compelled to work ; at the same time the rich trader who pur- 
chased land, was forced to fulfil the duties of the old feudal 
proprietor, and to think not how he could turn his land to the 
best advantage for himself, but how he could most benefit those 
who toiled in its cultivation. All classes were prosperous ; all 
classes shared in out-ofidoor amusements; all classes were taught 
to bear arms, and to fight for their country. In the upper ranks 
might be found no inconsiderable amount of mental cultivation ; 
and if refinement did not penetrate very far, yet the people were 
a luippy people, — frank, loyal, honest, blest with a sufiicient store 
of the goods of this life, and temperately and modestly preparing 
for their passage to another. 

This is a bright picture, and it would bo hard to show that it 
is not in many respects a true one. Mr. Fronde docs not conceal 
that this order of things was changing, and must soon pass away. 
A new spirit was creeping into men s hearts, breathing into them 
new feelings, and inspiring them with new wishes. The old 
influences were fast fading, the bands of the phurch were loosened, 
and feudalism ^WiW dyihg out. What Mr. Fronde undertakes to 
show is that the strong Tudor government checked tlVe advance 
of that which was liew, and protected the decaying form of that^ 
which was old. He does not say that England was thereby 
made rich, but lie says that it was made happy and powerful. 
Now, we cannot doubt that there is some truth in this. The 
Government of England was a conservative Government, and Con- 
servatism has the indisputable merit of smoothing the path which 
leads men through eras of transition. Nor again, can it he 
denied that the State did interfere during the sixteenth century in 
a way in which it had n’ever interfered before, for the purpose of 
carrying out political designs, although at the expense of disturbing 
the operations of trade, and impeding the progress of commercial 
wealth. Lord Bacon in his History of the lleign of Heniy VII.,’* 
remarks that the system was then first beguli of admitting certain 
foreign goods only when conveyed in English ships, saying that 
previous princes had only cared for cheapness, but that Henry 
^yisUed^ tp , foster the maritime power of England. So too, he 
*says, bouses to wbieh a farm of twenty acres or upwards had tjcen 
annexed, were not suffered to go into decay, or to be severed from 
the land ; and the object of this was both to increase the revenue, 
and to provide a higher class of infantry, Even spealdng ^lio 
language of the present day, we could not, call either of these 
measures economically wrong, if it, could be shown that the 
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safety and iegitimate power of the connti^y depended on them ; 
and we may admit that it is difficult for one age to estimate what 
is requisite, for the safety of the country in another age. But 
we must remember’ that Lord Bacon evidently thought that 
aggressive warfare was in 'itself a national good; and as this 
opinion was ooramon to all the statesmen of his time, we may 
deduct Bomethiiig from the fulness of the assent we should he 
otherwise inelin^ to give, when he tells us what England 
required. So too, although in these days wc do not wish for 
legislation on such a subject, but for the influenco of public 
opinion and private conviction, it may be contended that the 
system of clearing laige estates of their population is eoonoim- 
rally, as it certainly is morally, injurious. But we differ from 
Mr. Fronde, inasmuch as he seems to think that on points where 
there can be no sort of (Jotibt as to economical expediency, the 
Tudor government acted on principles at variance with modern 
notions, because tliough it saw all the objections that could bo 
urged, it overruled them in conformity Vith a large and generous 
policy, and that it v^ah justified by success. the contrary, 
it seems to us perfectly clear tliat those who then governed 
England, infringed the doctrines of political economy, simply 
because they were entirely igiiorant of them, and were possessed 
by very natm'al but very mistaken fancies. JTbpy thought, as 
their posterity thought for many generations, that every export 
yras a gain and every import a loss, and that, the money in their 
strongbox was their real wealth. A(*cordingly, if we turn over 
the pages of the Statute Book, we find act after act forbidding 
the introduction of new kinds of foreign manufacture ; and the 
preamble almost invariably recites that the importation tended 
greatly to enrich the commonwealth of the foreigner, and to 
make poor and idle the class of English workmen occupied in 
the same branch of trade. Such statutes are not to he explained 
or defended, as it seems to us, on any grounds of a great policy, 
but are simply due to the ignorance of the times. Every little 
town that found, money going out of its pockets and getting into 
the pockets of its neighbour, threw itself on tlie mercy of l^arlia- 
ment, and got aa Oict to set matters straight. Bridport procured 
an Act to prevei^ persons within five miles from making cables ; 
Shrewsbury promoted itself againat Welsh competition ; the poor 
of NorwiiA had the sale of wool at their market regulated 
by iitatate. Parliament was always willing to make things , 
cofufertable ; and directly smallest vested interest ccmld be 
it delighted in protecting it. That the rivals of Bndport 
anc^^ Shrewsbury were kept from growing rich, and from zeroising 
the and faculties on whic^ the growth of riches d^ands# 

that the sellers of wool may have been much inconvenienced. 
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and that tlio oomiirtunity generally suifered, was as little a matter 
of consideration as th6 impolicy of monopolies, whcil they were 
first introduced. 

Nor do we think tho-t Mr, Froude is quite justified, in i^aying 
that labour was* at that period not treated as a commodity, hut 
recognised as sacred and protected against the capitalist. As to 
wages, all that we know is, that a statute %vas passed in the reign 
of Hemy VIII., manifestly in the interests of the employers, by 
which the rate of wages was not to exceed a certain sum, — -th^t 
complaiuts were made against this Act, and that a remedial 
statute was passed early in the reign of Elizabetli. Bat even 
then, the rate of wages was to be fixed by justices of the peace; 
and if their honesty could on the whole he trusted, it is evident 
that their interest must often have thrown temptation in thoir 
way. And the Act contains a rather significant clause, invali- 
dating all contracts made for higher wages than the peiinitted 
rate, while no penalty is attached to giving less than tlie 
standard. With respect* to the turning of tillage land into 
pasture,* Lord Bacon, who must have seen the working* of the 
prohibitory enactments, pronounces them as contrary to nature 
and to utility. Sometimes^ the experiment might, if permitted, 
have turned out well ; generally, it must have turned out ill. But 
utility certainly required that nature should be consulted, and 
that, if the pwpfietor’ thought tit, the trial wdietlicr the land 
would pay better as grass or arable, should be made. It was 
true that while the*t‘xperimcint was being made a certain amount, 
of labour must be displaced, and while communication between 
different neighbourhoods was so scanty, any displacement of labour 
w'^as a matter of some moment. But here the legislators stopped, 
and did not consider the compensating effect of ulterior benefits. 
They acted very naturally. Englisli notions of legislative inter- 
ference were then very like those which Obtain at this day in many 
continental states. The police undertake to set everything right 
and to keep everything straight. We avoid such excess of inter- 
naeddling, not because we are more selfishly careless for the poor, 
but simply because the interference frequently does not even accom- 
plish the limited end it assigns itself^ and because die attempt to 
attain this end is accompanied by many material and moral evils* 

This, indeed, seems to us an error that pervades Mr. Froude*s 
account of England generally: he speaks as if society breathed, 
at the, 1^0 of which he writes, a better and a nobler spirit than 
•now, that Ae great sign of this superiority is to be loimd 
in dia laws tlien passed* Inoperative laws are but wiahes/^^ 
aspirations of men who feel deeply the diseases of soci4ty»: |^ 
clutch at the most obvious remedy* Aid how tmtif ot & 
sirfetive laws passed were operative ? Is it, for instaneOi^ pebble 
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believe that in. every parish in England throughout the sixteenth 
century, ail wh6 chose to work fould earn a sum per week equi- 
valent to twenty shillings of our money? Tlie history of the Poor- 
laws supplies a valuable comment on this portion pf Mr. Eroudes 
work. They disclose a very different condition of the lower 
classes from "that which Mr. Froude deduces from his construction 
of the statutes relating to wages. Between the 11th Henry VIT., 
the first enactment respecting the poor passed under the Tudor 
dynasty, to the 43rd Elizabeth, which gave a final shape to the 
scheme gradually invented for the relief of the poor, we may 
trace three marked stages of legislation, each stage indicating 
the increase of pauperism. The statu te§ of Henry \^I. confined 
the poor to special localities, permitting the impotent to heg, 
and inflicting on able-bodied beggars the punishment of whipping 
and^ imprisonment. Then came the statutes of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. ; it was found that the able-bodied in an would beg, 
and the legislature determined that lie should not. The act ot 
Henry VIII. imposed the penalty of* death as in felony or 
extreme cases of persevering begging ; but thj^ administrators of 
the law refused to allow practical effect to so harsh a measure, 
find the statute of Edward was passed to clear up any doubt as 
to the mode in which the governing bodies wished the able- 
bodied poor to be treated. It was enacted^ that every able-bodied 
poor person who did not apply himself to some Sionest labour, 
or offer to' serve tliougb only for meat and diiijk if nothing more 
•was to be obtained, should be taken for a vagabond, branded on 
tlic shoulder with llio letter V, and adjudged a slave for two 
years to any person wlio should demand him. It is worth iio- 
licing that this statute expressly states that beggary on the part 
of the able-bodied was on the increase, and we also learn from it 
that instead of getting an ecpii valent in money to tw’^enty shillings 
of the present day, the poor man was to put up with the receipt 
of meat and drink alone, as wages, unlesg the demand for labour 
in the i>articular district obliged the employer to give more. In a 
cduntry where, as Mr. Froude tells us, a benevolent legislation had 
taken care that everybody should get good money wages, a statute 
is passed, telling the poor man that if an employer offers him no 
money wages at all, and lie will not take mere sustenance, he is 
to be adjudged a slave for two years? But, in spite of this 
legislative severity, the begging of the able-bodied, that is, pau-^ 
perism,, increased, and the legislature were obliged to succumb ; 
03^4 jUilho third stage we have parish officers who are appointed 
particular purpose, intrusted with the charge of carrying 
out , scheme of Henry VIII., of providing work for those out of 

empfoyinent, and of taxing the parish t6 provide funds to cegry 
this labour on. 
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There is ako another set of facts which may^advq,ntageously 
he placed by the side of the Ifiws regulating wages. Within 
the period of four years, between 1548 and 1546 (inclusive), 
Henry VIII. debased the silver money of the realm 'so rapidly, 
that whereas at the beginning of 1543 the pound sterling con- 
tained 2,368,000 grains of fine silver, at the end of 154G it only 
contained 800,000, In the fifth year of Edward VI. (1551) the 
number of grains was reduced to 400,000 ; and as this rapid 
debasement of the coinage naturally checked the sale of commt)-’ 
dities, a maximum was sec on tlie price of corn, and holders of 
corn were forced to bring it into the market. It is true, that the 
amount of debased money coined in this year was very small, 
and that it being found impossible to tamper so flagrantly wdth 
the circulating medium of the country, the number of grains 
was raised within a twelvemonth to 1,760,000, and that as -the 
cotemporary fliuctuation in the gold coinage was much less, wc 
must not speak as if, during these eight years, prices varied so 
much as the different vfiluo of the sliilliiig would lead us to 
suppose,^ But aftcj every allowance is made, enough remains to 
show that the government, instead of exercising a paternal care 
over the adjustment of wages and prices, was ready to throw 
confusion into every monetary transaction of ordinary life, in 
order to provide a fund.for temporary oxigeficies ; or, if, as Lati- 
mer hints, theilchasement of the currency was due i^ a great 
measure to the frauds of the mint officials, at any rate the Govern- 
ment permitted and* profited by the wrong. 

This question of the rate of wages may seem both an isolated 
and an unimportant one, but wo cannot test the accuracy of a 
general picture like that given by Mr. Froude, unless we fi^c our 
attention on some particular part, and examine it in detail, Mr. 
Froude says, that one statute gives the labourer a certain fixed 
sum ^ wages, others determine the price of provisions, and that 
thus it is evident that the legislatiw, not caring for political 
economy, but caring for the real happiness of society, ensure^! 
every honest labourer an ample subsistence. We reply, that 
there is no statute which gives an available remedy to a labourer 
who should receive less wages than he oughj; ; that the poor man 
was not allowed to go where his labour was wanted; but was 
obliged to put up with a hare maintenance in his own locality, 
whenever tk demand for labour in that locality was small ; that 
the government constantly changed the value of the sum it pro- 
to secure to him, and that the general spirit of the legis- 
lation of the period is not that of men having a large complete 
coherent system which they accept,, as opposed to another system 
wbi^h they reject^ but rather that of men who are feeling thWt 
way in the dark, who consult their own interests, who Iry to 
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jx^ress ia^viljable changes by restrictive enactments, and are 
only taught by experience that they cannot do as they please. 
It is .obviously a matter of some moment to decide whicli of 
these views is right, and a reader will view Mr. I'roude's pre- 
liminary chapter in a diflerent light, according to the decision he 
comes to. 

The whole question of the manner in which the reign of 
Henry VIII. slmuld he treated, depends on the light in which vre 
re|[ard, not ptu'ticular events, hut the general character and 
temper of tlie time. Not that we can separate the two, for there 
is but little that can enable us to judge of men so long dead, 
except the study of those acts which appear to us each isolated 
and apart, but were, we know, only the conspicuous links in the 
long chain of life, Mr. I’roude urges us to remember that we 
may also judge our ancestors by the written words left behind 
them, and that men who wrote with such breadth of view, and 
so much noblenebs of heart, as appears in the Acts of Parliament 
and the State Papers of the sixteenth'' century, could not have 
been so foolish and so wicked as modern calumny has* painted 
them. We have no doubt that Mr. Fronde speaks with real his- 
toricjil insight, and that many j)opular mistakes must be cor- 
rected, and many cherished prejudices swept away, before we can 
apprehend the ti’ue story of the period, llenry Vlll. has been 
popularly /egarded as a vulgar tyrant, a purposeless, capricious, 
and coarse despot, whom his people must have hated in the way 
which modern school-boys hate and despise him. But that his 
cotemporaries had a very different opinion is welJ-kn(;wn; and 
making every allowance for the partisanship of combatants in a 
religious quaiTcl, we cannot mistake the tribute of genuine ad- 
miration wdiich the Protestant writers of the period pay to liis 
merits. He was a statesman as well as a king ; and his wholo 
poUoy, both at home and abroad, is stamped with the impress of 
a mind at once large and strong. But what we object to in Mr, 
^^roude s picture of Henry is, that perceiving the popular judg- 
ment to be unjust, and thinking tliat truth demands that he 
should rectify the balance, ho has gone too far — has admitted no 
mixture of ^qualities in the king’s character, and justihes every 
act of tyranny by the requirements of a great and comprehensive 
policy, Th^e volumes do not contain the chronicle of Henry a 
hst and worst years, and it is therefore easier in them to ex- 
tenuate his fanlts and find lofty and pure motives for his conduct; 
but the memory of what followed eontiuually haunts us, and wd 
involuntarily allow the shadow of the dark years of his madness 
mi passion to cloud, in our eyes, the picture of the meridian of 
MS We do not know what Mr. Fronde dunks it in his ppwer 
to satia^torily : he may have a reoaop 6>r the murder of 
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Cromwell, or the rejection of Anne of Cleves. Byt wo speak of 
the possibility of this as we should speak of the possibility that a 
historian might show that Charles I. was an honest man, or 
Charles IT. a virtuous one. * 

If it is difficult to set before our minds with anything like 
truth tlie character of a single man, even when that man was the 
foremost man of his country, and is made known to us hy hun- 
dreds of papers either written or dictated by him, it is infinitely 
more difficult to estimate the temper of tlio whole nation at that 
period, and the spirit wliich animated those who were set on the 
seat of power. Mr. Fronde apj)eals to the tone of the acts of 
Parliamtmt passed in Henry's reign, and to the improbability 
tliat the nobility and gentry of England would over have been 
tlie passive and unreflecting tools of a despot, in order to convince 
us that those who then composed the two bouses were men •of 
high and independent mind; and •that, if they acted with the 
king, it w’as because they honestly approved of what he did, and 
because they tacitly suggested most of the measures which his 
nunisters\irged thoTia to adopt. It is undeniable that the lan- 
guage of our older statutes, which seems to us either high 
vague, and unmeaning, with ‘its appeals to principles of thought 
and action now long obsolete, or is else passed over, as nothing 
hut a form, had ^ reality to those who used ft, and expressed the 
feelings with which they regarded tlio duties and solemnities of 
public life. But it quite possible that men should have a kind 
of sincerity in using good words, %nd yet be weak and self secldng. 
In these dajs we liavo grown ashamed of talking better than wo 
act, and are even inclined to depreciate our motives, and throw a 
veil over the strength of our convictions. It was not so in the 
days of Tienry VJIT.; those who then drew up state-papers and 
statutes expressed what they felt, and made frequent reference to 
everything divine and high which they believed to encompass 
liuman life. But there is a dishonesty which is not exactly a 
conscious (me ; and nothing is easier than for men to act as they, 
please, and to omhelKsh tiiear actions by talking as tliey ought to 
do. A statesman may do a very cruel or a very treacherous deed, 
in the name of Ood, and yet may not mean to take the name of 
God in vain. We may allow that in a difieient age such a man 
might be using tike language of the heart and not of the lips, and 
yet be sui© tliat in our time such an act would only have been tha 
of a black heart, uiwi the words only those of <a lying tongue* 
IVIr. IVoude appears to us to think that tliere is no such tMug 
the relative vdue of eiucerity in different ages. He is perpetufidiy 
contrasting our times with tb<»S 60 f the Tudors, and the aontrastln^ 
the shape which he pimenift it, is entirely based on the asBumpiiolt 
that we and oqr uxkoestors are alike in every respeict^ mteept that 
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we do not#act on high motives, and they did. Ho therefore inter- 
prets their actions by looking at all they did in the light which it 
would wear in the eyes of a modern statesman who formed the 
same opinion on any particular (question as the Tudor parliament, 
But tJiis is to suppose that the only change that three centuries 
have introduced on public men, has been in the notions of right 
and wrong, and to ignore the effect of a wider experience, a settled 
state of the law, and a juster appreciation of the condition of 
sbciety. 

An instance may serve to show what we mean. In 1530 an 
attempt was made to poison Tisher, Bishop of Eochester, the 
guilty person being a certain Eichard Eouse, the cook in the 
Bishop's palace. This is what was said, but it is not at all clear 
that the object of the attempt was to kill the bishop. All that 
appeared was, tliat poisoned yeast had been used in various 
dishes partaken of by the bishop's household and dependents, and 
in two cases the poison was fatal. The bishop seems to have 
escaped altogether, but ns he was thb greatest personage that 
could have suffered, it was taken for granted that the cook must 
have wished to kill him; and it was further conjectured, but as 
far as we knoAv without any grounds* whatever, that the cook had 
been instigated by the party anxious for the king’s divorce, of 
wdiich the bishop was the most formidable opponent. Eouse, 
althouglva clerk, might have been tried by a lay" tribunal, under 
a statuie passed in the fourth year of Henry’p reign. But Parlia- 
ment took the matter up, and pa^cd a retrospective statute, made 
to meet a particular case, hy which it was enacted that Eouse should 
he boiled alive. This sentence was carried into effect, and we 
may safely say that, if the crime imputed was heinous, the injus- 
tice of tlie Act itself w^as perfectly monstrous. Every line of this 
statute contains an infraction of some well-known principle of the 
law of 'England, and of obvious justice. All that Parliament 
knew, or cared to know, was that death* had followed the admix- 
ture of certain ingredients in dishes served in the episcopal 
. household. Instead of inquiring what possible motive the cook 
could have had for committing a random and wholesale murder ; 
instead, in fact, of ancertaining his guilt as a modern jury would 
ascertain it, they passed an Act full of stately language about 
his damnable disposition ; and being frightened lest malice or 
carelessness should make common the use of so fearful an instru- 
ment of death as poison administered in daily food, they con- 
demned this poor man to a death of the most horrible kind, and 
violated two of the most fundamental maxims of law,— -“that no 
crilhe shall be punished more severely than the law warrants at 
the moment of the commission of the offence, and that nc law 
shall be made to the detriment of a particulai?, and single indi- 
viduaL The Legislature' acted oh that impulse which makes 
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children long to inflict the most fearful tortures on any one who 
happens to move their 'v^rath ; and though such childish impetu- 
osity is much more excusable at* a time when society does not 
possess fixed legal notions, yet it cannot be divested of its* true 
character. Even*in tho sixteenth century, such a statute exhibited 
a great want of reflection and of even-handed justice. Mr. Froude, 
however, speaks of this Act as affording a sign that the English 
of those days were stern haters of wrong-doing, ^'possessed of an 
awful and solemn horror of evil things and he expressly say-s 
that he calls attention to this Act, because the temper which it 
exhibits is the key to all which has seemed most dark and cruel 
in the rough years that followed.” If we are to describe all 
harsh and inconsiderate legislation as a noble hatred of evil, it is 
obvious that our greatest praise must bo bestowed where th 63 
penalty is most disproportionate to the offence ; and we sliall 
learn to look back with a fond regret to •the days of our fathers, 
when stealing a slicep was a capital crime. 

Tt is, indeed, in our eyes the fault, the one fault of Mr. Froude's 
history, tliat its tone is pitched too high for trutli. TJie annals 
of the past cannot he written on the principle of dividing men 
into two ranks, and gathering up tlieir lives, opinions, and acts 
under the opposing standards of God and the Devil. Mr. Fronde 
forms his judgment of the time of which ho writes* and, snh- 
stantinlly, wo bc4i^ve his judgment to he correct ; but h,o colours 
all the reflections which this judgment prompt.s by a'lucit as- 
sumption that thosoVhom ho aendemns and tlioso whom ho ap- 
proves W’erc morally separated by that broad line wliich marks 
ofl* abstract wrong from abstract riglit. He is thus led perpetually 
to judge of acts and opinions not by their intrinsic merit, hut l)y 
the motives which might liave originated them, finding good 
motives for those whom he represents as on God’s side, and had 
motives for those whom he implies were on the flevil’s side. We 
must candidly state that this is the general impression Avliich his 
work produces on our minds; hut that, if we lake any particailar 
instance, we come upon many counterbalancing expressions 
which seem shot across the texture of the main language of the 
story by an unconscious but unfailing honesty. They do not, 
however, seem to have made much impression on Mr. Froude 
himself, and the general aspect presented to us is as little affected 
by them, N<^thing is easier than to distort history by the sort 
ot moral grandiloquence in which Mr. Froude indulges. There 
36 so much good feeling and so much sincere desire for what is 
right at the bottom of almost all erroneous legislation, that it ia 
easy to invest foolish laws with a halo of moral excellence. Tfie 
triumphs of lepslation are, in fact, most frequently procured by 
the efforts of reason against the dictates of an jinreflecting 
rality ; and we have only to extol this^morality, and to sime the 
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fact that a higher morality is satisfied hy increasing wisdom of 
government, a'nd* the old seems bright and glorious by the side of 
the new. If. Parliament had passed on Act this session to boil 
Palmer, a panegyrist might have pointed out that the statute 
showed a commendabie horror of crime ;,but common sense, the 
common sense, that is, of a nation that W learnt something in 
the last three hundred years, would have stigmatize the enact- 
ment as the offspring of a puerile vengeance. 

• The four principal subjects comprised in these volumes are the 
divorce of Catharine, the triumph and fall of Anne Boleyn, the 
ecclesiastical straggle down to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the Irish war. We wish that our space sufficed to give our 
readers something like an adequate notion of the way in which 
Mr. Froude has written the history of these subjects. It is in 
the conduct of a narrative, in the appreciation of the feelings 
and motives of men in their minor actions, in a genuine admira- 
tion for ever}^thirig worthy to be admired, that Mr. Froude shows 
Ills historical gifts. We have lieeii obliged to dwell on what wo 
think the strained and overheated enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Froude has persuaded himself to regard some of the gr6at fea- 
tures of the Tudor period. But allhough this is so salient a 
point that to have passed it over would have been impossible, 
yet it would be giving a wholly untrue i'|otion of the work, if we 
allow it to be supposed that it*^ merits are vei*y seriously affected 
by what is, so far as it goes, a departure from strict and sober 
truth. There arc many occasio^p on which, as we read the main 
body of the stoiy, we ask ourselves whether a particular com- 
ment is warranted, or a particular argument tenable. An enthu- 
siastic writer never entirely shakes off’ his enthusiasm. But we 
feel that, lifter all jicssible deductions, we still have a history of 
real value ; and the charm and grace of the story, and the inte- 
rest which the writer’s skill and his own strong sympathy with 
the groat men of that day keep perpetually alive, arc equalled 
by the instruction he affords ; and we know by the brightness of 
the colours and the general cast of the composition, that, even if 
vre are made to look through a slightly refracting medium, we 
yet behold a genuine picture of the past. 

The popular estimate of a character is always of a simple 
kind, admits no discrimination of time and circumstance, and 
avoids the confusing consideration of counterbalancing qualities. 
Hemy has been set down as a tyrant, and that has explained 
everything. The tyrant got tired of Catharine, and divorced 
; the tyrant got tired of Anne Boleyn, and murdered her. 
Thus all his victims become heroes and heroines ; and if any 
investigation is thought necessary into the facts of each catje, it 
is rather because a narrative must be filled up, or because the 
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feelings of riral religious bodies have been enlisted in some 
ancillary question, than from it J)eing thought necessary to find 
any remoter cause for an effect which may be. so easily and 
satisfactorily re/erred to the capricious will.of a despot. From 
this way of writing history, or at any rate from the way of 
writing the history of the Tudors, Mr. Froude has, we hope, for 
ever delivered us. Whatever Henr 5 "'s faults may have been, <md 
however selfish may have been the hidden springs of his actions, 
Mr. Froude has made it not only clear, but indisputable, that on 
the two great questions of these first years after the fall of Wolsey, 
— the divorce, and the sepai*ation from Rome, Henry was but car- 
rying out the wishes of the great body of his people, and obeying 
tlie dictates of a policy which long suffering and long indignation 
at wrong had impressed on the public mind. We often find that 
a small thing decides, or seems to decide, the particular direction 
in which a great current of thougtit shffll flow. The pretty face 
and gay manners of Anne Boleyn made Henry defy the Emper6r, 
and England break with the Tope. But deep in the heart of all 
hut a small minority of Heiny’s subjects, lay the memory of the 
dreadful and senseless struggle caused by the disputed succession 
of the Flantagenets ; and ewen more widely, perhaps, prevailed 
the bitter regret, the despair, the sense and shame of injury which 
the abuses of a decaying Church had struck into tfie breasts of 
the faithful, ifllenry had not fallen in love wdth his Queen’s 
maid of honour, or jf he had not loved her well and wisely enough 
to wish to make her the motlner of lawful children, it is highly • 
improbable that Parliament, or that any one, would have ven- 
tured to bid him sacrifice his queen in order to give a male heir 
to the crown. But directly his passions were excited, and directly 
he proclaimed that his duty to his country pointed out the way 
in Avhich be ought to gratify them, his voice was echoed by 
his subjects, and they lot him and the world know that they saw 
in his divorce the hope, . the sole hope, of settled order, and the 
sole refuge from future war. After the Princess Mary, w^hosje 
weak health made the prospect of her outliving her father at least 
doubtful, there was no claimant to the succession who could Iiave 
counted on the support of a fourth part pf the population of 
England ; and none who could have gained the crown without 
provoking Scotland, hacked by France, to question their title. 
Such a futut^e was enough to appal any one who knew what a 
civil war meant; and its terrors were heightened by the sense of 
"^^eace ^nd security which fifty years of a strong and wise govern- 
ment had fostered. That a middle-aged lady, now beyond the 
hopes of issue;, of unconciliating manners, and of a foreign race, 
should retire into a dignified obscurity, seemed a very small pritee 
at w^hich to purchase so great a blessing. It was the doctrine of 
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die Churcjl:! diat the Pope had, in extreme cases, the power and 
the right to dissolve the marriage tie ; there was also a doubts 
and a very reqsonable doubt, whether in Henry’s case, the tie had 
ever been binding. . If ever there was an extremp case, the peril 
of a whole people was an extreme case ; and if there could be 
even the remotest hope of showing that the King was, and always 
had been, at liberty to take a younger and more fruitful bride, 
the plainest interests of England demanded that he should not 
hesitate to do what, for his own and his country’s sake, his mind 
was bent so eagerly on doing. 

It is remarkable tliat the earliest suggestion of the invalidity of 
Henry’s first marriage came from a foreigner, the Bishop of Tarbes, 
who questioned the legitimacy of the Princess Mary on the occasion 
of a maiTiage being proposed between lier and a son of the French 
King. Henry made use of the suggestion, and decided on attempt- 
ing to show that the niarriage had never existed, In the state 
to wliich the papacy had then fallen, it was perhaps the readiest 
method. For the Pope, the puppet of every political intrigue, 
would require strong motives of fear and interest to make him 
use such a hold method of solving the dithcnlty as to grant a 
divorce on tlic score of expediency, , Had Henry ruled the con- 
tinent, as Napoleon did, bo w^ould have ordered the head of 
Christendom to free him from his Josephine ; hut he was only one 
of the three masters of the Pope, and the least abm to bring force 
directly to boar on him. The dread of the Enij)eror ultimately 
prevailed, and Henry could not extort from ’ the Pope even the 
more moderate demand he thought it prudent to make. But the 
struggle was long and hard, and while it did as much discredit 
to Koine, as the Kome of Clement A^IT. was capable of sustain- 
ing, it was far from a source of uiimixed triumph to Henry. The 
choice he made of trying to avoid the marriage by questioning its 
original validity, made him in a much worse position with refe- 
rence to tlie Queen herself than if lie had appealed to lier sense of 
duty and spirit of self-sacrifice, by asking her to save a nation at 
tlie expense of the empty honour of royalty. Mr. Froude hardly 
seems to us to do her justice in this respect. She was surely 
quite right to maintain her position as a lawful wife, and sho 
could not he expected to yield unless slic yielded as a queen. She 
liad also her daughters interests to defend, and was quite right 
to defend them pertinaciously. Wc must not confuse the two 
courses open to Henry, — we must not speak as if, choosing one, 
be could reap the advantages of both. For political reasons, he' 
chose the course that aggrieved and insulted Catharine, not 
without a defensible ground, certainly, but still in a manner that 
a woman of courage and high feeling must necessarily recent. 
She must not be treated as if she had refused to consult the good 
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(>f England; she ^as not asked to do so. She. was* asked to 
acknowledge that she had lived for years as the wife of a man 
who was not her husband. • • 

Mr. Fronde draws out, with the adroitness of a practised writer, 
the fluctuations of the miserable contest, the altered position 
which the several parties came to assume, and all the petty tergi- 
versations, the shifting interests, the play and counter-play of 
those who had the issue in their direction. It is a sad history, 
and yet it seems almost bright by the side of the dark tragedy 
that followed. Catharine, in the hour of her bitterest disappoint- 
ment, could not have wdshed her rival a more dreadful fate than 
that which actually bofel-the unfortunate Anne Eoleyn. If she 
were guilty of all that was imputed to her, an early grave never 
closed suddenly on one arrested in a more fearful career of vice : 
if she was innocent, there is something sickening, oven at this 
distance of time, at the thought of^ young wife and mother, the 
liope of so long a passion, the favourite of so treacherous a fortune, 
sinking defenceless before the stroke of such terrible injustice. We 
do not know, and iiwill probability we never shall know, whether 
she was guilty or not. J3ut the arguments urged by Mr. Froudo 
to persuade us of her criminality, fail to convince us. Not that 
Mr. Froude writes with the partisanship of an advocate, who 
thinks itconduc^ to his own reputation to ’inspire us with faith 
in his historical accuracy ; but he tolls us that ho thinks Ifer guiltjs 
because he cannot believe it possible that three juries and the 
House of Lords should have been deceived, or should have con- 
spired to effect a judicial murder. An indictment was drawn up 
against her, which is still preserved, and the definite and precise 
language of which has been thought, by other judges than Mr. 
Froude, to bo an evidence of the Queen^s guilt. It is impossible, 
it is said, that the ingenuity of a malicious invention should have 
gathered together so many slight yet coherent details. We 
cannot attach very much .weight to this, because, as in all proba- 
bility the Queen was indiscreet and unguarded, there was a basis 
of fact, and a slight distortion of facts will, without requiring any 
great cunning in the narrators, make a story wear a complexion 
that is at once like and unlike the reality. All tlfat we know is, 
that this indictment was drawn up against the Queen, and that 
two grand juries, a petty jury, and the House of Peers found her 
guilty. We do not know the merits of this particular case, but 
we do know that at that period, and long afterwards, the English 
1&W of treason was so abominable that the prisoner had hardly a 
chance of escape. The case was never really submitted to the 
tribunal which bad to decide it; the judges resorted to shifts, so 
as to.bring the accused within the law, that are hardly credible, 
~so strange is the contrast between the awfulhess of the penalty 
[Yol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]— New SEEiEsrV’ol, X. No. L K 
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mi the triflmg with legal language displayed hy the interpreter 
of the law; and the prisoner knpw nothing of the charges to ho 
brought against him, nor had any means of preparing a defence. 
Therefore, wo do not speak as if it were necessary, on the suppo- 
sition of the. Queen*s innocence, to impute to tl)e peers and the 
jurors such dreadful dishonesty as would he implied by a hasty 
and unwarranted verdict in these days. Nor was it so grovelling 
an act of dependence^ as it would be now, to condemn for little 
other reason than that the Crown originated the prosecution. 
When the law and its machinery were defective, and when the 
Crown was a real power, Jiaving charge of the conduct of all 
impoilant affairs, it was at best a sanction for indolence, an 
escape from endless hesitation, a strong temptation to those whoso 
interest it was to find excuses for approving all that the Crown 
did; if they could look on the Crown as really responsible for the 
verdict. Mr, Fronde says that it is hardly possible to believe 
that Henry would he guilty of a cold-blooded murder, and at any 
rate he would not have had recourse to a judicial process wlien 
assassination would have been so easy, or colled rarliamunt 
together to look into the question, if he Lad felt himself guilty. No 
such supposition is necessary ; the Queen had been foolishly fami- 
liar — of that there can he no doubt — with persons whom her new 
rank had placed beneath her. The King was obviously tired of 
lier, ami tis obviously in love with Jane SeymoYif. Mr. Froiido, 
wdth a'devotion to Acts of Parliament that shows what enthusiasm 
can do, refuses to credit the story of the King s liew passion, because, 
in a statute passed three weeks after Anne Boleyn’s death, it is 
asserted that the King married Jane Seymour to give England an 
heir to the crown : as if an Act of Parlijiment would he likely to 
recite that the King*s majesty liad, in the lifetime of his Queen, con- 
ceived a sudden and irrepressible passion for the liady Jane Sey- 
mour. Anne Boloyn, in a letter to the King, written just before her 
death, and which Mr. Froude inserts as genuine, although its 
genuineness is open to susi)icion, speaks of tlie King s love for 
Jane Seymour as a notorious and admitted fact. If, then, those 
about the court watched the King's growing fondness for a now 
face, and saw that Anne laid herself open to animadversion, it 
would he easy to frame charges of some sort of definiteness, and 
such charges might be welcomed by Henry without bis having 
any purpose of deUherately murdering his wife. When once suck 
charges were, brought together, countenanced hy the King, and 
s^^d into lawyer s language, there was alight chance of escape 
i^i'any court of jusUee. 

W© think al^p that here, as elsewhere, Mr. Frpude overrates 
thfe independence of the position which the peers and the whole 
legislative body hold with respect to the Crown. The lay-peers 
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Dumbered OBly twenby-seven, and of tiieso a ^’eat ’portion sat 
with peerages of Tudor creatiom We wish that Mr. Froude, in 
his preliminary sketch, had attempted an estimate’ of the uiiangcs 
in the ownership of land aftd in the i)ossessi’on of hereditary rank 
which divided the era that followed from that which preceded 
the Wars of the Roses. There can be no doubt that in both 
Houses there sat many men of new families, and that these men 
were, in a peculiar sense, dependent on ^the Crown. The later 
years of Henry's reign showed conspicuously what the execution 
of iiuckingliam had foreshadowed, — that the Crown could, when 
it pleased, exercise an unresisted control over the lives *ftnd 
fortunes even of men of the highest rank and noblest family. It 
is quite possible that a legislative body should have an indepen- 
dence, in the sense that on groat national questions the Crown 
only acts with their concurrence, and yet should fear to stand 
between the Crown and an individual. It is certain that in the 
case of the divorce, and in the ecclesiastical struggle, the t^o 
Houses and the King adted together, and Parliament, as repre- 
senting ’the opinion,of the great maiority of the nation, quite as 
much 8Ui)ported the King as received guidance from him. But it 
is also certain that Parliament was always ready to please the King 
whenever he chose to rid liimself of any one obnoxious to him. 

It is very instructive io notice how diHeront is the way in which 
Hull, who wrote his history during Henry’s life-tiiAe, speaks 
when high treason* is the subject of his history, from that in ^ 
which ho speaks when he tells us of any other exorcise of Crown 
influence. Ho tells us, for instance, tlmt the King procured an 
Act to be passed for the release of the debts incurred by the 
King to his subjects in order to defray the expenses of the French 
war: and he adds, that the Act was strongly resisted in tho 
(h)mmons, but that a great poi'tion of the House were the Kings 
servants, and that the independent members were so laboured to 
by others/' that at last they consented. This at once shows that 
the Crown had a commanding influence, that it exercised it, and 
that Hall had no hesitation in saying that popular feeling was 
adverse to the Act. But he never ventures to criticise, or Iiints 
that anyone ever objected to any condemnation for high treason. 
He relates, in the barest and simplest language, the fact of the 
condemnation of Anne Boleyn, and of the Duke of Norfolk and 
his son. High treason was a charge which silenced discussion 
and oritioism. When the Crown indicated tlmt any one was to 
Be tried for treason, it was understood that there should be a sort 
of machinery of justice set in motion, but that there should be 
only one result; ond the severest penalties would have fhU^n 
on a|iy One who had stigmatized the proceeding as a jutheial 
murdci, 

K a 
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It cannot*be denied that it lends a great* additional interest to 
tbe history of the ecclesiastical struggle, to see as clearly as Mr. 
Froudehas.mrfde US see, that the separation from , Rome was a 
national act, and not merely the result of the King's difficulties 
in the matter of the divorce. Long before the Tudor reigns, 
before even the War of the Plantagenet Succession broke out, 
England had rebelled against the jurisdiction of the Pope in 
tci^poral affairs. By tiiie time of Henry VIII. the discipline of 
the Cluirch had got so lax, that mere indignation at patent and 
flagrant vice bound all honest men together when the Crown 
attacked the institutions which had sheltered the villany of long 
years of corruption. But we must remember, and it is well worth 
remembering as a point bearing on the (lucstions of our own day, 
that the first suppression of monasteries, and the application of 
their revenues to other than strictly religious purposes, was made 
under the Sanction and authority of the Pope, and the statesmen 
of Henry VIlI.’s time did not appear to have been troubled with 
that excess of Conservatism which refuses to apply existing 
materials to a good use because their abuse has been hallowed 
by time. When the i'arliameiit that mot on VVolsey's fall turned 
to account the ecclesiastical difficulties that pressed upon them, 
they found three directions in which the safety and honour of 
England required that they should strike home. There were the 
Consistory Courts, of which all the spiritual life* had long died 
out, and which now existed merely as an incumbrance on the 
administration of justice : with these we must class the inde- 
pendent power of Convocation, and all the claim to a jurisdiction 
which had been more or less conceded to the Pope. Secondly, 
there were the exactions in the shape of fees paid to ecclesiastics, 
— such as probate and mortuary fees, which were not only a great 
burden on the property of laymen, but ^vere of a peculiarly vexa- 
tious character. And, lastly, there were the grievous failings in 
the life both of the secular and the regular clergy, gross neglect 
of cures, and sins against God and against nature veiled, but 
scarcely veiled, in the darkness of the monasteries. The gene- 
ration that set to work earnestly yet temperately to get rid of 
tliese things, deserves to live in the memory and affection of all 
Englishmen ; and not a little is due to a writer who has set 
before us vividly and distinctly what it was that was then done, 
and how the work was wrought. 

Still, as has often been said, the deliverance of the nation from 
its spiritual fetters was the victory of the foolish, not of the wise, 
~of the poor, not of the rich, — of the suffering outcasts of 
sdjjiety, not of the rulers of the people. Cromwell and Latimer 
favoured, but did not create, Protestantism ; the legislature that 
lopped off the rank growth of ecclesiastical abuses, delighted to . 
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show its orthodoxy, by persecuting the Reformers. ’No part of 
Mr. Frondes book has given us» greater pleasure than his narra- 
tive of the trials through which the poor men passed whose blood 
was the feed tof sinritual’ liberty. We mny refer our readers 
especially to a story, given at some length, which tells of the 
fortunes of some who, in those early days, bore testimony to 
their faith at Oxford. It was in the time of Wolsey, who was a 
merciful man, but who could not refuse, holding the position 
that he did, to punish .heretics, that an order was sent down to 
arrest one Thomas Garret, a fellow of Magdalen, who had intro- 
duced into Oxford forbidden books from Gennany. He was 
sheltered, and his escape ensured by the self-devotion of an 
undergraduate of Alban Hail, named Anthony Dalaber. A 
fragment still remains, written by Dalaber himself, in which the 
events of those anxious days are set down in a simple and 
toucliing narrative. Mr. Froude-has worked this fragment into 
his own story, and tlie whole forms a picture without a parallel, 
perhaps, as an illustratibn of what was really going on at that 
time beheath the s^irface of English life. Mr. I’roudo appears to 
ns to treat the subject of the martyrs with such a union of skill 
and sympathy as to make us seem to be reading of them for tJie 
iirst time. No one should speak of such a subject as the death 
of these pure an^ uoble-minded men, without the capacity to feel 
as they did, and to estimate rightly how men think aivi act wlio 
are willing to lose«j:heir life in order to find it. Certainly, tlio 
Catholic martyrs deserve equal reverence, and can only he appro- ‘ 
dated by one who understands how dear the bands may seem 
which unite a long- acknowledged spiritual authority with those 
who have grown up under its influence. But Mr. Fronde would 
be unworthy to write the history of England, if he did not let us 
clearly perceive that the Protestant martyrs have in his eyes the 
inestimable advantage of having witnessed for the greater truth, 
— for a truth of which the world then stood in sore need, and, 
lacking which, it was going speedily to perdition. 

There are points in his history of the ecclesiastical struggle in 
which, we think, Mr. Froude hardly treats with sufiicient impar- 
tiality those, with whom he diflers- Here, rf\.s elsewhere, having 
made up his mind on the general question, he sees everything by 
the light of . the opinion he has formed. We especially allude to 
his justificHiion of the preraunire under wliich the clergy were 
brought for their recognition of Wolsey as legate, and to the 
Excuses he proffers for the execution of Sir Thomas More,. Mr. 
Froude does not in so many words justify either of these acts of 
violence, and he states very candidly the objections to which they 
are ^open ; but he speaks so favourably of them, and considers 
them so necessary and so reasonable, as parts of a policy gene- 
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tally good," that his method of dealing with them amounts to a 
JUBtihoation. ^ * 

Belbre xye close onr notice, we must say a few words to express 
our admiration of the chapter on tbelrish War. ‘This war is an 
episode in the main story, for the affairs of Ireland were not, of 
much real importance, but it is an episode which we should have 
been very sorry to lose. It is quite a masterpiece of narration. 
T}ie subject is less susceptible of great interest, and the style of 
the writer is less brilliant, but in many, ways it seems to us to 
rival Mr. Macaulay’s description of the Irish wars of William III. 
We must remember how entirely Mr. Froude had to make his 
bricks without straw. The Irish of Henry VIII.'s day were such 
hopeless savages, the cause for which they fought was so undis- 
gnisedly the licence to plunder, the English Government was so 
completely a no- government, the English General was so wholly 
‘destitute of military skill, that there seems, at first sight, nothing 
for the narrator to lay hold of. But, ns we read Mr. Froudc’s 
pages, the affairs of this unhappy country seem attractive and 
important. We are warmed into an interest «in the revolt, of the 
Geraldines, we grow anxious for the fate of Dublin Castle, and 
are relieved when, at last, Fitzgerald himself is executed; and 
there is not -only a present pleasure in reading this chapter, but 
■vvo have the gratification of anticipating; if anj^rish war can ho 
told in this way, what, in such hands, will he the story of tlio 
Armada, and of the last days of the Queen o^f Scots. 

We must forbear to say more of a book to which we have not ■ 
attempted to do justice, — for that would be impossible in our 
space, but to which we have wished to call the attention of our 
readers. It is a hook that will bear reading again and again. 
Mr. Froudo appears to us to want only ono quality, that of 
sobriety of judgment, to he in every way a great historian. Ho 
combines, in a rare degree, honesty with imagination, but he 
seems to us carried away by a fondness for applying a tnio 
theojy so far as to make it false. His greatest difficulties are 
yet before him, and we ought not, perhaps, to judge him until 
we see how he surmounts them. If he can give, on good grounds, 
a new colouring to tdie story of the last years of Henry’s life, we 
may allow that he is right in using language, when speaking of 
the^^ents of the preceding years, which seems overcharged to 
thew who are biassed by remembering the sins which thee received 
version of the history lays at the door of the declining King, 
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Aet. V.~Hebedixary Iotluenc^j, Akimal and 
Human. 

1. Traits de VHeridiU Naturelle dans le$ Etats de Sante et de 
Maladie dti Systenie Nerveiix. Par le Dr. Prosper Luca^. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1847-1850. 

2. On the Physiology of Breeding. Two Lectures delivered to 
the Newcastle Farmers' Club. By Reginald Orton, M.R.C.S. 
Sunderland. 1855.. 

S. De Generation. Par M. 0. Giron de Buzareingues. 
Paris. 1828. 

T he problem of liereclitary transmission, physical and moral, 
although one of the most int(n%sting of physiological pro- 
blems, is also one of thelnost baffling. In spite of its obscurity, 
it fascinates the inquirer; perhaps with all the greater force 
because of its obscurity, for, as Spinoza truly says, men cease to 
admire that which they faiiey they understand : turn enim vidgtts 
rern aliquant se satis mtelUgere exist irnat quurn, ipsam non 
admiratur. Th^ question of heroditai^ influence has descended 
from antiquity encumbered with prejudices and deceptive facts, 
which seemed coerjivo and conclusiv^e, but were in truth only 
one-sided ; and encumbered still more with hypotheses formed 
in ignorance of Natures processes. It has reached us a pro- 
blem still ; every scientific mind not preposst^ssed by an hypo- 
thesis, nor content to disregard a mass of facts, must pro- 
nounce tlie answers hitherto proposed deficient in the primary 
requisite of comprehending all the phenomena. Nevertheless, 
answers abound. Every cattle-breeder, who rises to the height 
of a theory, has his theoiy on this complex matter, and acts 
upon it in the breeding of cattle and poultry. Every village 
gossip, every Mrs. Gamp, has her facts and her opinions, 
which, in expansive moments, she delivers with great confidence. 
Evei 7 physician has his tlieory, especially .with reference to the 
transmission of disease. Even the man of letters is not without 
his generalization on the transmission of genius : all men of 
genius,’* he tells you, have had remarkable mothers in sup- 
port of which generdization he counts off upon his fingers the 
illustrations which occur to him, perfectly heedless of the mass 
of cases in which the mothers have not been remarkable. 

The various theories imply variety of interest in the question, 
and^ a practical need for the solution. A subject at once *80 
interesting and important may well jtiaim some attention from 
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here; and *we shall endeavour to dis^gage it from all tecli- 
nioal difficulties, so as to presq^t it in a form intelligible to the 
general reader, and to clear up many misconceptions, popular 
and scientilic, which at present obstruct the question. The three 
works placed at the head of this paper, with many others less 
directly bearing on the subject, will supply us with abundant 
facts, and may be recommended to readers desirous of pursuing 
the inquiry. Dr. Lucas has in two bulky octavos gathered from 
ftir and wide a mass of material, good, bad, and indilferent, with 
laudable diligence, but with a want of discrimination not so 
laudable. He is erudite, but he has les defauts de sa qualite. 
His erudition is utterly uncritical ; and yet it is obvious that the 
sole value of the cases collected depends on their authenticity. 
It is the common error of erudite men to imagine tluit quantity 
supplies the place of quality. They fancy themselves rich when 
their purses are filled with forged notes ; and so long as these 
riotes are kept from presentation at the Bank, their delusion 
is untroubled. Dr. Lucas has far ^o many of these notes 
in his purse : the reader must take up his^ volumes with great 
caution. Mr. Orton makes no such erudite display; but ho 
has collected some curious facts,- both from his owu expe- 
rience and from the experience of other breeders. IM. Giron 
is one of the authorities most frequently referred to by writers 
on this topic. To vast practical experience \u cattle-breeding 
he adds very considerable physiological knrjwledge and force of 
intellect. 

Heritage (I heredite), or the transmission of physical and 
mental qualities from parents to offspring, is one of those general 
facts of Nature which lie patent to universal observation. Chil- 
dren resemble their parents. Were lias law not constant, there 
could be no constancy of Species : the horse might engender an 
elephant, the squirrel might be the progeny of a lioness, the 
tadpole of a tapir. The law, howeyer, is constant. During 
thousands of years the offspring has continued to exhibit the 
structure, the instincts, and ail the characteristics of the parents. 
Every day some one exclaims — as if the fact surprised him — 

That boy is the ve^’y image of his father !’* yet no one exclaims. 

How like that pug dog is to its parent !” Boy^ or pug dogs, 
all children resemble their parents. We do not allude to the fact 
out of any abstract predilection for truisms, but simjffy to marshal 
into due prominence an important truth, on which the whole dis- 
cussion of heritage must rest. The truth is this : Constancy 
in the transmission of structure and character from parent to 
offspring, is a law of Nature. ♦ 

That this truth is not a truism we shall; show by at once 
contradicting, or at least qualifying it. The very same experience 
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which guarantees the ponstancy, also teaches, and wjith almost 
equal emphasis, that this constancy is not absolute* Variations 
occur. Children sometimes do not resemble their parents ; which 
accounts for exclamation of surprise when they do resemble 
them. Nay, the children are sometimes not only unlike their 
parents, they are, in important characteristics, unlike their 
Species. We then call them Deformities or Monsters, because, 
while their Species is distinguished by having four legs, they 
themselves have six or none; while their Species possesses* a 
complex brain, they are brainless, or have imperfect brains; 
while their Sj}ecies is known by its cloven hoofs, they have solid 
hoofs, and so on.* Dissejnblances as great are observable in moral 
characteristics. We see animals of ordinary aptitudes engender 
oflspring sometimes remarkable for their fine qualities, and some* 
times for their imbecility. The savage wolf brings forth occasionally 
a docile amiable cub ; the man of geuius'owns a blockhead for bis 
son, In the same family we observe striking differences in stature, 
aspect, and disposition. • Brolbors brought up together in the 
same nursery, and under the same tutor, will differ as much from 
each other as they differ from the first person they meet. 1 rom 
Cain and Abel down to the brothers Bonaparte, the striking 
opposition of characters in families has been a theme for rhetoric. 
Nor is this all. In crises where the consanguinity’ may be said 
to be so much iVearer than that of ordinary brotherhoojil, namely, 
ill twins, we see the.^same diversity; and this diversity is exhi- 
bited in those rare cases where the twins have only one body- 
heticeen them. The celebrated twins Kita and Christinat were so 
fused together, that they liad only two legs between them : two 
legs and four arms and two heads ; yet they were quite different 
in disposition. The same difference was manifested in the cele- 
brated Bresburg twins, and in the African twins recently exhi- 
bited in London. 

It is clear, then, that offspring do not always closely resemble 
parents ; and it is further clear, from the diversities in families, 
that they do not resemble them in equal degrees. Two brothers 
may be very unlike each other, and yet both like their parents ; 
but the resemblance to the parents must, in this case, be variable. 
So that when we lay down the rule of conslancy in transmissiony 
we must put a rider on it, to the effect that this Constancy is not 
absolute, but is accompanied by a law of Variation. It is the 

• * “EUchsland rapporte .que deux ^poux bien constitutes mireut au monde 
trois enfans sans arant-bras ni jainbes : d’autises dont parle Scnmuckcr n’eurent 
que des enfans munis de douze orteils et douze doigts.”-*Bardach Trait J de 
Plwsioloffie, ii. 264'. 

% See Geofroy St. Hffairei Philosophic Anatomique,” volii ; and ScKes* 
*‘iieoherdies d’Anatomie Transcendante.” 
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intervention of this law which makes .hereditary influence a 
problem ; without it, heritage .would be as absolute as the union 
of acjds with .bases* 

Some philosophers have tried to explain the haw of constancy 
in transmission, and its independence of the law of variations, by 
maintaining that it is the Species only, not the Individual, which 
is reproduced. Thus a sheep is always and everywhere a sheep, 
a man a man, reproducing the specific type, but not necessarily 
reproducing any individual peculiarities. All sheep resemble 
each other, and all men resemble each other, because they all 
belong to specific types. What does the reader say to tliis hypo- 
thesis ? Burdacb, who adopts it,^ adduces his facts: for ex- 
ample, a dog from whom the spleen was extirpated reproducjed 
dogs with perfect spleens ; an otter, deprived of its fore paws, 
produced six young with their legs quite perfect ; in a word, 
Vid6e de Tespbee so rbproduit dans le fruit et lui donne des 
organes qui manquaient au pore ou a la m6re/’ The hypothesis 
has seemed convincing to the majority ’of thinkers, but it labours 
under one fatal objection — namely, Species cannot rejiroduc.o 
itself, for Species does not exist. It is au entity, an abstract 
idea, not a concrete fact. It is a fiction of the understanding, 
not an object existing in Nature. The thiny Species no more 
exists than the thing* Goodness or the thing Whiteness. Nature 
only knows individuals, A collection of indm duals so closely 
xesembliug each other as all sheep resemUW each other, are con- 
veniently classed under one general term, named species ; but this 
general term has no objective existence ; the abstract or typical 
sheep, apart from all concrete individuals, has no existence out 
of our systems. Whenever an individual sheep is born, it is the 
offspring of two individual sheep, whose structures and dispo- 
sitions it reproduces; it is not the offspring of an abstract 
idea; it does not come into being at the bidding of a Type, 
which as a Species sits ?ipart, regulating orine phenomena. 
The facts of dissemblance between offspring and parents 
wo shall explain by-nnd-by; they do not plead in favour 
of Species, because Species is a figment of pbilosopJiy, not 
n fact. The sooner we disengage our Zoology from all such 
lingering remains of old Metaphysics the better. Nothing but 
dreai'y confusion and word-splitting can come of our admitting 
them. Think of the hot and unwise controversies respecting 
transmutation of species,** which would have been spared if a 
clear conception of the meaning of Species had been steadil]^’ 
held before the disputants, if the laws which regulate iicritage 
had been duly considered. In one sense, transmutation of 


* Physiologie,** ii. 245. 
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What is Specks ? • 

Species is a contradictipn in terms. To ask if one species can 
produce another, i. c., a cat prodyico a monkey^ — ^is to ask if the 
offspring do not inherit the organization of their parents.. Wo 
know they do. ^We cannot •conceive it otherwise. But the laws 
of heritage place the dispute in something of a clearer light, for 
they teach ns that “Species"' is constant, because individuals re* 
produce individuals closely resembling them, which is the 
meaning of “ Species ’ and they also teach us, that individuals 
reproduce individuals vnryhig in structure from themselves, 
which Varieties, becoming tninsmitted as part and parcel of the 
parental infiuonco, will, in time, become so great as to constitute 
a difference in Species. • It is in vain that the upholders of 
“fixity of Species” assert, that all the varieties observed aro 
differences of degree only. ]>ilforenccs of degree become diffe- 
rences of kind, when the gap is widened : ice and steam are only 
differences of degree, but they ai’e equivalent to differences of 
kind. If, therefore, “transmutation of Species” is absurd, 
“ fixity of Species” is not a whit less so. That which docs not 
exist, citn neither bg transmuted nor maintained in fixity. Only 
indivicluals exist ; they resemble their parents, and they differ 
from their parents. Out of these resemblances we creatg Species, 
out of these differences wc create Varieties ; wo do so as couve- 
iiienc(3s of cdassi^cation, and then believe 'in the reality of our 
own tlgmcnts, 

“ Les espdeos,” s|xiBuffoii, boldly, “sont Ics seuls etres de la 
nature,” and 'thousands have firmly believed this absurdity. The- 
very latest work published on this subject,^ reproduces the dictum, 
and elaborately endeavours to demonstrate it. “ Les especes 
sont leg formes primitives de la nature. Les individus n’en sont 
que des representations, des copies.” This was very well for Plato ; 
but for a biologist of the nineteenth century to hold such lan- 
guage shows a want of philosophic culture. A cursory survey 
of the facts should havq shown the error of the conception, if 
nothing else would. Facts plainly tell us that the individual 
and the individuafs peculiarities, not those of the abstract Type, 
are transmitted. Plutarch speaks of a family in Thebes, every 
member of which was born with the mark gf a spear-head on his 
body; and although Plutarch is not a good '^authority for such a 
fact, we may accept this because it belongs to a class of well 
authenticat<‘d cases. An Italian family had the same sort of 
mark, and Jience bore the name of La7isada. Haller cites the 
^case of the Bentivoglie family, in whom a slight external tumour 
was transmitted from father to eonf^which always swelled when 


Cours de Phy&iologie Gompar6e,” par M, Flotfreas, 1856, A. feeble 
iiiacciirate book. 
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the tttmosphere was moist. Again, the Roman families Nasones, 
and Buccones, indicate aivalogoiis peculiarities ; to which 
may he added the well-known ‘‘Austrian lip*' and ‘^Bourbon 
nose/’ All the Barons de Vessins*'were said to have a peculiar 
mark between their shoulders ; and by means of such a mark. 
La Tour Landi’y discovered the posthumous legitimate son of 
the Baron de Vessins in a T^ondon shoemaker’s apprentice. Such 
cases might be received with an incredulous smile if they did not 
belong to a series of indisputable facts noticed in the breeding of 
animals. Every breeder knows that the colours of the parents 
are inherited, that the spots are repeated, such as the patch over 
the bull-terner’s eye, and the white legs of a horse or cow; and 
Chambon* lays it down, as a principle dei-ived from experience, 
that by choosing the parents you can produce any spots you 
please. Giron noticed that his Swiss cow, white, spotted with 
red, gave five calves, four of w:hich repeated exactly the spots of 
their mother, the fifth, a cow-calf, resembling the bull. And do 
we not all know how successful our efittle breeders have been in 
directing the fat to those parts of the organispi where gourmandiso 
desires it ? Have not sheep become moving cylinders of fat and 
wool, m^jrely because fat and wool were needed ? 

Btill more striking are the facts of accidents becoming heredi- 
tary. A superb stallion, son of Le Glorieiix, *^110 came from the 
Pompadour stables, became blind from disease : all his children 
, became tlind before they were three ye«*3*.r;.old. Burdach cites 
tlie case of a woman who nearly died from htemorrhage after 
blood-letting ; her daughter was so sensitive that a violent heemor- 
rhage >vould follow even a trifling scratch ; she, in turn, trans- 
mitted this pcculiixrity to her son. Horses marke^ during 
successive generations with red-hot iron in the same place, 
transmit the visible traces of such marks to their colts. A dog 
had her hinder parts paralysed for several days hy a blow ; six of 
her seven jmps were deformed or excessively weak in their hinder 

E arts, and were drowned as useless.f TreviranusJ cites Blumen- 
ach s case of a man whose little finger was crushed and twisted, 
by an accident to his right hand : his sons inherited right-hands 
with the little fingey distorted. These cases are the more sur- 
prising, because our daily experience also tells us that accidental 
defects are not transmitted; for many years it has been the 
custom to cut the ears and tails of terriers, and yet tenier pups 
do not inherit the pointed ears and short tails of their parents ; 
for centuries men have lost arms and legs, without affecting the 
limbs of our species. Allhough, therefore, the deformities and 


* " Traite de I’Educatipn des Moutons,” i. 116. 
t “Giron,” p.l27. t “Biologie/' iii. 452. 
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defects of the parent may be inherited, in general they are not. 
For our present argumen£ it is enough that they are *80 sometimes. 

Idiosyncrasies assuredly belong *to the individual, not to the 
species ; otherwise they would not bo idiosyncrasies. * Pafeuts 
with an unconquerable aversion to animal food, have transmitted 
that aversion; and parents, with the horrible propensity for 
human flesh, have transmitted the propensity to children brought 
up away from them under all social restraints. Zimmer- 
manu cites the case of a whole family upon whom coflee acted 
like opium, while opium had no sensible effect whatever on 
them; and J)r. Lucas knows a family upon whom the slightest 
dose of calomel produces violent nervous tremblings. Every 
physician knows how hotli predisposition to and absolute pro- 
tection against certain specific diseases are transmitted. In many 
families the teeth and hair fall out before the ordinary time, no 
matter what hygiene he followed. Sir Henry Ilolland remarks, 
‘‘ the frequency of blindness as an hefeditavy aftection is well known, 
whether occurring from cataract or other diseases of the parts 
concerned in vision. Tlio most remarkable of the many examples 
known to me, is EhatTof a family wliere four out of five children, 
otherwise healthy, became totally blind from amaurosis about the 
ago of twelve ; the vision having been gradually impaired up to 
this time. What adds to the singularity of this case is the exist- 
ence of some family monument long prior in date, where^a female 
ancestor is represented^ with several children around •her, the 
inscription recording^tliat all the number wei'e blind.'* ^ But not 
only are structural peculiarities transmitted, we see even queer 
tricks of manner descending to the children. Tlie writer had a 
puppy, taken from its mother at six weeks old, who although 
never taught “ to beg" (an accomplishment his mother had been 
taught), spontaneously took to begging for everything lie wanted, 
when about seven or eight months old ; ho would beg for food, 
beg to be let out of the room, and one day was found opposite a 
rabbit hutch begging for Ihe rabbits. Unless wo are to suppose 
all these* cases simple coincidences, wo must admit individual 
heritage ; but the doctrine of probabilities will not permit us to 
suppose them coincident. Let us take the idiosyncrasy of can- 
nibalism, which may be safely said not to apf)ear more than once 
in ten thousand human beings ; if, therefore, wo take one in ten 
thousand as th^ ratio, the chances against any man manifesting 
the propensity will be ten thousand to one, but the chances 
against his , son also manifesting it will be — what some more 
learned calculator must declare. 

Not the Species, but the Individual, then, we are forced to 


* “Medical Notes and Reflections,^* p. 23. 
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adniit, presides over heritage ; and this will help to explain many 
pfuzzling phehoihena.'"' Thus M, Danney made experiments 
during ten years with rabbits* a hundred couples being selected 
by him wkh a view. to the creation peculiarities. By always 
choosing the parents “d aprbs des circonstances individuelles fixes 
ct toiijours les memes dans certaines lign^os/'^ he succeeded in 
obtaining a number of malformations according to his precon- 
ceived plan. And such experiments have been repeated on dogs, 
pigeons, and poultry with like success. It is on this fact of 
individual heritage that longevity depends. There is no term of 
life for the “ species/’ only a term for the individual ; a fact which 
sets all the speculations of Comaro, Hufeland, and Flourens at 
nought. There are limits which neither the “ species’* nor tlie 
individual can be said to pass; no man has been known to live 
two hundred years ; hut the number of years which each indivi- 
dual will reach, without accident, is a term depending neither 
on the “species/* nor on his own mode of life, buf on the 
organization inherited from his parents. Temperance, sobriety, 
and chastity, however desirable, both in tliemselves and in their 
effects, will not ensure long life ; intempcfanc?b, iiardship, and 
irregularity will not prevent a man. living for a century and a 
half. The facts are there to prove both propositions. I>ongevity 
is an inheritance. Like talent, it may bo cultivated; like talent, it 
maybe pi\vverted ; but it exists independent of nil cultivation, and 
no cultivation will create it. Some men hq^ a talent for long life. 

' M. Charles Lejoncourt published, in 1842, his Galerie des 
Centenaires, in Avhicli may be read a curious list of examples 
proving the hereditary nature of longevity. Tii one page we 
have a day labourer dying at the age of 108, his father lived to 
lot, his grandfather to 108, and his daughter then living had 
reached 80. In another we have a saddler whose grandfather 
died at 112, his father at 118, and he himself at 115 ; this man, 
aged 118, was asked by Louis XIV. what he had done to so 
prolong life ; his answer was — “ Sire, since I was fifty I have 
acted upon two principles ; I have shut my heart and opened 
my wine-cellar." M. Lejoncourt also mentions a woman then 
living aged 150, whose father died at 124, and whose uncle at 
1 J 3. But the most surprising of the cases cited by Lucas is 
that of Jean Golembiewski, a Pole, who in 1846 was still living, 
aged 1 02, having been eighty years as common soldier, in thirty- 
five campaigns under Napoleon, and having even survived the 
terrible fiussian campaign, in spite of five wounds, and a soldier s 
re^lessness of life. His father died aged 121, and his grand- 
father, 130. Indeed, the practice of every annuity and insurance 
office suffices to convince us of ordinary experience having dis- 
covered that length of life is somehow dependent on hereditary 
influence. 
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Although instincts, in the general acceptation of tlie teim, may 
be said to belong to the species and to be tran'snfitted witli ilie 
specific type, we have abundant evidfince of the individual transmis- 
sion of what are called instinctive peculiarities,, or acquired habits. 
Thus Girou relates the ease of a sporting dog, taken young from its 
mother and father, who was singularly obstinate, and exhibited 
the greatest terror at every explosion of the gun, which always 
excites the ardour of the species. On the owner expressing his 
surprise to the gentleman from whom he received the dog» he 
was told that nothing was more likely, for the dog s fatlier had 
the same peculiarity. How the vicious disposition of horses is 
transmitted all breeders know. Again, we know that the vice 
of drunkenness is very apt to bo inherited ; and that the passion for 
gambling is little less so. A lady with whom I was very inti- 
mate,” relates Da Gama Machado, and who possessed great 
'wealth, passed her nights in gaming ; she died young, from pul- 
monary disease. Her eldest son 'Cvas equally addicted to play, 
and he also died of consumption at the same age as his mother. 
Uis (1 augji ter. inherited the same passion and the same disease.”* 
Other and more crajflilous vices arc inherited, and are exhibit(^d 
ill cases where the early death of the parents, or the removal of 
the children in infancy, prevents the idea of any imitation or elfcct 
of educationi being the cause. That the ^"'thieving propensity” 
is transmitted fnuTi fatlier to son through generations, all ac- 
quainted with police-courts know. Gallf has cited some striking 
examples ; and that /Jiurder, like talent, runs in families, is too 
notorious to need illustiiitions here. Dogs taught to ‘‘ point” 
or set,” transmit the talent. The American dogs inherit the 
peculiar cuinning necessary to hunt the pecoari without danger. 
T\ Cuvier lias observed that young foxes, in those parts of the 
country where traps are sot, manifest much more prudence than 
even the old foxes in districts where they are less persecuted. 
Again, birds born in a country inhabited by man inherit their 
alarm at his presence; but travellers narrate that the same 
species encountered on uninhabited islands manifest no alarm* 
and are knocked down as easily as a gentleman in Fleet-street ; 
they soon, however, learn to dread man, and this dread they 
transmit. As these last illustrations may be relegated to the 
vague region of instincts, we will confine ourselves to more indi* 
vidual and ar*cidental characteristics. Thus Girou relates how a 
man known to him had the habit of sleeping on his baok> with 
lis right leg crossed over the left ; one of his daughters showed 
the same peculiarity from her birth, and oonstantly assumed it 


* '‘Th46rie des Bcssemblances,’* p. 164}, quoted by Lucas; 
•}• “Eonctiem du Cerveau,” L 207, 
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in her eradle> in epite of her swathin^s* Venette know a woman 
'who limped wiih Uie right leg f her daughter was bom with the 
same defect in her right leg. .!^mbrose Par6 noticed that several 
children who had a^peculiar mode of. shaking the head^ inherited 
it from their parents. 

The inevitable conclusion from all these facts is, that parents 
transmit their individual peculiarities of colour, form, longevity, 
idiosyncrasy, &c., to their offspring, and that they do this not as 
reproducing the species, but as reproducing their own individual 
organizations. But now comes the difficult part of our inquiry : 
— Which is the predominating influence, that of the male or 
that of the female ? If both parents join to form the child, does 
one parent give one ^’oup of organs, and another parent another 
group ; or do both give all ? 

” Half is liis, and half is thine : it Will be worthy of the two !” 

sings the poet ; and the physiologist asks, — Which half? 

Speaking of mules, Vicq-d’Azyr say^ with proper caution, that 
“ it seems os if the exterior and the extremities were ^modified 
by the father, and that the viscera emanate from the mother/' 
The reserve with w^hich the great anatomist expresses iiimsclf 
has not been imitated by his successors ; indeed, men ore gene- 
rally averse' from uncertainties — they like a decisive opinion, a 
distinct formula. Hence we have the* very^ popular formula, 
adopted by Mr, Orton in his ‘‘Lectures* — “That the male gives 
the external configuration, or in other ^v?jfi:ds, the Idbomotive 
organs ; while the female gives the internal, or in other words, 
the vital organs whi(di is generally stated with more scientific 
precision thus — “ the male gives the animal system, the female 
the organic or vegetative." Yery great and authoritative names 
may be cited in support of this view ; and as all such formulas 
are the expressions of numerous facts, we must exjiect to find 
their advocates powerful in facts to support them. If there are 
facts which are equally explicit and diametrically opposed to 
those used as evidence for the theory, it is clear that the theory 
expresses only part of the truth. Let us see how the case 
stands. 

Linneeus says that? the internal plant {i.e., the organs of fruc- 
tification) in oil hybrids is like the female ; the external (organs 
of vegetation), on the contrary, resembles the male. This is, 
however, diametrically opposed by De Candolle, who announces 
it as a general law that the organa of vegetation are given by the 
female, those of fructification by the male.^ When two doctors 
of such importance differ on a point like this, we may suspect 
.. - 

* “Physiologie T%6ta]e/^ p^ 71#. 
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that both aro riglit and, both are wrong; and here our suspicioft 
is supported by the mass of facts adduced in the experiments of 
M. Brtgaret,^ which refute the hypothesis of Linnaeus and the hypo- 
thesis of Be Oapdollo. What we have just indicated with regard 
to plants, has been the course pursued with regard to^nimals : one 
class of observations has seemed to prove that the father bestows 
the '' animal system another class of observations has seemed 
to prove that the mother bestows it ; and a third class has proved 
both theories inadequate. Quite recently General Baumas pub- 
lished the result of his long experience with Arab horses, t arguing 
that according to the testimony of the Arabs, the stallion was the 
most valuable for purpose^ of breeding. Upon this, the Insi^ecteur 
(les Haras, who had traversed Asia for the express purpose of col- 
leeting evidence on the subject, published his diametrically oppo- 
site conclusion, declaring that it was the mare whose influence 
preponderated in the foal. General Baumas replied, and cited 
a letter addressed to him by Abd-el-Kader, who may certainly be 
said to understand Arab* horses better than Europeans. The 
letter is worth readiijg for its own sake; wc can, however, only 
quote ifs testimony on the particular point now under discussion. 

The expericuco of centuries has established,” he says, ‘‘ tliat 
the essential parts of the organization, such as the hones, the 
tendons, the nerve^, and, the veins, are alwa'ys derived from the 
stallion. The mare may give the colour and some re^mblance 
to her structure, the principal qualities are duo to the 
stallion/' Tliis is very weighty testimony, on which we will only 
for the present remark, that it merely asserts the x>rep07iderance of 
the male influence as respects the locomotive system ; it does 
not assert that absolute independence of any female influence, 
maintained in the formula of Provost and Baumas, Tiallemand 
and others, which we are now combatting. Abd-el-Kader s state- 
ment is tantamount to that made by Mr. Orton, — 

“ I do not mean it to be inferred that either parent gives eitlicr set 
of organs uninfluenced by the other parent; but merely that the 
leading characteristics and qualities of both sets of qualities are due 
to the male on the one side, and to the female on the other, the oppo- 
site parent modifying them only.” , 

This is a much more acceptable theory than the otlier, but it 
is only an approximation to the truth. Mr. Orton's first illus- 
tration is the hybrid of the horse and ass. 

♦ “ It is kno^n thait the ;^oduce of the male ass and the mare is a 
mule; hut I do not think it is equally well-known that the produce 


♦ ‘?po»iologxo Physiol<^ique,” p. &65, sq, • 
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df the and tte female ass is i^rhat has denominated a 

hinny — yet snehiathc case. . * . I'he mnle, the produce of 

the afs and mare, is essentially a! modified assr-the ears are those of 
an a4 somewhat shoytened^the mane, is that of au' ass*— the tail is 
that of an ass— the skm and colour are those of m hss somewhat mo- 
dified — ^the legs are slender, the hoofs high, narrow^, and contracted, 
like those of an ass. The body and barrel are round and full, in which 
it dilfers from the ass and resembles the mare/^ 

• This description is accurate, but— -we put it interrogatively— 
is it always the description of a mule, and never that also of a 
hinny ? This latter, the produce of the stallion and the female 
ass, is essentially a modified horse— the ears like those of a 
horse somewhat lengthened — the mane flowing — the tml bushy 
like that of a horse — the skin is fine like that of a horse — the 
legs are stronger, and the lioofs broad and expanded like those 
of a horse. The body knd barrel are flat and narrow, in which 
it difters from the liorse, and resembles its mother the ass.’' 
From these facts, Mr. Orton deduces the conclusion, that the 
oS’spring of a cross is not simply a mixture of the two parents, 
nor is it an animal tliat has accidentally ‘a similitude* to one 
or other of its pai'ents, inasmuch. as we can produce at will 
either the hinny or tlie mule. The reader will presently see wdiy 
such a conclusion cannot be accepted ; ^nd w'e may at once anti- 
cipate what will hereafter be more fully explained, by saying that 
the differences Mr. Orton signalizes ar.^^ easily interpreted by 
another theory. In point of fact, both mule and hinny are mo- 
dified asses : in each the structure and disposition of the ass 
predominates; and it docs so in virtue of that greater ^'potency 
of race” which belongs to the ass — a potency which is less effective 
on the hinny, because tlic superior vigour of the stallion modifies 
it, aocording to ascertained laws. 

“ I would call your consideration,” Mr. Orton continues, " to a very 
curious circumstance pertaining to the yoice of the mule and the 
hinny ; to whicli my attention vras called by Mr. Loi*t, The mule 
the hinny neighs. The why and wherefore of this is a perfect 
mystery, until w^e come to apply the knowledge afforded us by the law 
I tiave given. The male gives the locomotive oigans, and the muscles 
are amongst these ; fhe muscles are the organs wliich modulate the 
voice of the anim«il ; the mule has the muscular structure df its sire 
the ass; and brays; the hinny has the muscular- stotetee of its sire 
the horse, and neighs.” 

This s€^s decisavo, until we* extend our observatfons, and tlnSi 
we find the laW altogether at fault. Thus the jprodirce of a bull 
and a mare neither lowed nor neighed^ but uttered a shrill cry 
sbmewhat like that of the goat. The produce of a dog and a 
she-wolf sometimes bark and sometimes bdwl^ according to 
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BufTon ; and the produce of a bitoli^fox and a dog, according to 
Burdaoh, barked like a dog, though somewhat hoarsely, and 
bowled like a wolf when it was hurt A similar remark haa been 
made by all who have attended to cross-breeding in birds ; the 
hybrid of the goldfinch and the canary has the song of the gold- 
finch mingled with occasional notes of the cana|*y, which seem 
perpetually about to gain the predominance. Finally, we know 
how, in the human family, a magnificent voice is inherited from 
a mother as often as from a father. 

I'hese illustrations, apart from their interest, teach us to be 
cautious in generaliziiigf from a few facts, however striking, in 
questions so complex .all biological questions are. Let us, 
however, continue to call on Mr. Orton for facts. Ho quotes a 
letter from Dr. George Wilson (whose opinion on any subject 
will be worth hearing) to Dr. Harvey, respecting the produce of 
the Manx cat and the common co^t. Tfic Manx cat has no tail, 
and is particularly long in the hinder legs. “ You will see," 
says Dr. Wilson, from the facts communicated, that where the 
Manx cat was the mpther, the kittens had tails of a sort; where 
the Manx cat was the father, three-fourths of the kittens had no 
tail." Mr. Orton also quotes a communication made to him by 
Mr. Garnett, of Clitheroe : — 

Front these I s^ect those pertaining to the Muscovy duck and 
some hybrids produced between it and the common duck.* You are 
aware that the Musco*/y ^drake exceeds iii a striking degree the duck 
in size ; the drake weighing from 8 to 9 } Ihs., while the duck weighs 
only from 3 to 4 lbs. Hylu'ids produced from the Muscovy dnike and 
common duck followed this peculiarity of the male parent as to the 
relative size of the male and female hybrids ; the male weighing from 
5 to 6 lbs., tlie females not half as much. On the other iiand, the 
difference in the size of the sexes when the hybrids were the produce 
of the common drake and the Muscovy duck, was not apparent,” 

A valuable observation; certainly. Mr. Orton adds the follow- 
ing of his own. He placed a Cochin cock with his commoii 
hens : — 

‘‘ Beasoning that if the vital organs were d^e to the female, then 
the cross between these birds (being externally Cochins and inte^ally 
common ha;afi) should lay white eggs, the secretion of the egg being a 
vital function. You know that theOochin lays a chacolato-coTo^ed egg. 
The half-l^^^ did what theory said they should do — laid white eggs ; 
and not only ^Mto eggs, but eggs also which, on the evidence of my- 
self and faihffyi were very infmor in taste, having Ibst the mdlow, 
buttery taale pf^ the Cochin 

Bpt he has another euriene fmt respeo^g this sa&d 

experiment, whiA might Imvemadc, hmi aware of the prohlema- 

- * l8 
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tical nature of hi^ theory, had not bis sagacity been hoodwinked 
the theory : — ^ 

“ These ;3ame half-bred birds afforded another and a very unlooked- 
for illustration of thfe position we have taken. They were all, when 
first hatched, like the Cochin cock, profusely feathered on the legs and 
feet, so nuich sq, that they had to be marked to distinguish them from 
the pure bred birds. We see here that, according to the law, the male 
parent implanted liis characteristics ; h\it what was curious, in a few 
\^ceks, in some of the half-breeds all, and in many most of the leg fea- 
thei’s were shed- Two out of some twenty birds only retained them 
in any very conspicuous degree. Now, why was this ? The cock had 
implanted his external characteristics, the hen had given her vital 
organs. The feathers of the male were there ; but the vital organs 
necessary to their grow'tli were not there ; and consequently, after a 
time, for want of nutriment, these feathers were shed.*’ 

W'e will not here enter on the question of the growth of fea- 
thers (a very complex matter), but, accepting bis own j)romises, 
ask him, if the external characteristics are thus dependent on the 
vital organs for their growth and development, and these vital 
organs are given by the female, how does the child e's^er exliibit 
the characteristics of the male, after. infancy ? Of what use is it 
for the male to implant his characteristics, when the female in- 
fluence is tims certain to annihilate them ? 

Mr. Oaten further cites the practice of Bokewell with respect 
to his celebrated Dishley sheep. His rar?^ might be bought or 
hired, for a good price; but his best ew^es were sacred. These' 
he would neither sell nor let. 

As a counter- statement, let it be noted that, according to 
Girou, the farmers are more particular about the bull than about 
the cow when they want a good mrilking cow, for it is observed 
that the property of^bundant secretion of milk is more certain to 
be transmitted from a bull than from a cow. We question the 
fact of the bull having greater influence than the cow, believing 
that in each case the property is transmitted according to direct 
heritage ; but that the bull should be known to have any im- 
portance in this respect, is an evidence that the vital organs ” 
are not solely given<-by the female. 

Th© result of Mr, Orton s researches proves that the male does 
transmit liis qualities to his descendants ; as a matter of fact this 
must be always distinctly remembered ; but neither his researches 
nor those of his predecessors suffice to prove this transmission to 
be absolute, in the sense required by those who maintain that the 
male gives the animal and the female the vegetative organs ; as 
well as by those who maintain that the male influence necessarily 
alid invariably predominates in the anixnah tbe female in the 
vegetative organs. Still it is important to . know that by die 
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pollen of flowers we Qan modify the tints, and produce any 
varieties of tulip, violet, or dahli|i ; important to know that we 
can also modify the plumage of birds, and the colour of aniyaals : 
it is important to know that^the male qualities are transmissible. 
But for scientific rigour this is not enough. Before we can esta- 
blish a law of this kind, we must be sure that the fact is constant 
and admits of no exceptions, or only of such apparent exceptions 
ns may be classed under unexplained perturbations. , Now daily 
observations, no less than recorded cases, assure us that the laW 
is very far from being constant, that the female as unmistakeably 
transmits her qualities as the male transmits his, and that any 
theorist who should reverse the current tlieory and declare the 
mother bestowed the animal system, leaving the vegetative to the 
father, would he able to make a formidable array of facts. Let 
us glance awhile at the evidence. 

It is said the male gives the colour* but the female does so 
likewise, A black cat and a white cat will have kittens which 
may be all black, all wlfite, or black spotted with white, and 
white spotted with J)lack. Every street will furnish examples. 
Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire speaks of a case under his observa- 
tion, of a black buck and a white doe ; the first produce was a 
black and white fawn ; the second a fawn entirely black, except 
a white spot above# the hoof.* Burdach mentions the case of a 
raven and a grey crow, wlio had a brood of five : two black like 
the father; two grey 4ike the mother; and one mixed. The 
same result is observed with respect to all other qualities. But 
perhaps the most decisive example we could quote of the twofold 
influence of parents is in the singular instance recorded by 
Buffon. The Marquis Spoutin Beaufort had a she-wolf living 
in liis stables with a setter dog, by whom slie had two cubs, 
a male and a female. The mule resembled externally his- father 
tlie dbg, except that his cars were pointed and his toil like that 
of the wolf ; the female, .on the contrary, resembled her mother, 
the wolf, in all external characteristics except the tail, which 
was the same as her father's. Here in one casse, the father gave 
the external characteristics, in the other the mother, while tlie tail 
was in each case, as it were, transposed. But the marvel of this 
case does not stop here : the cubs manifested a striking difference 
in disposition, in each case resembling in character, the parent 
it (kiA not fesemhU in appearance and in sex; thus the mala cub, 
which had all the appearance of a dog, was fierce and untameable 
os the wolf ; the female cuh, which had all the appearance of a 
wolf, was familiar, gentle^ and caressing even to importunity. 
Lucas record! an analogous case. These hybrids are very 
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inj^uetive^ because the wide differences in the aspect and nature 
of the poarentB enable m to separate, as it were, the influence of 
each.. The wolf and Ijhe dog often breed together; and the 
following obBerratiens, interesting ifi tihemselves, will suffico to 
show the reader how much caution is neoessaiy before drawing 
absolute concluvsions from single illustrations. Valmont Bouiare 
obsen’ed in the 'various hybrids of wolf and dog which came 
under his notice at Chantilly, a striking preponderance of the 
wolf over the dog ; Marsch, on the contrary, observed in his 
experience a preponderance of tlic dog over the wolf; Geotfroy 
St. Hilaire and Pallas found the wolf to predominate ; whereas, 
Marolle found the cubs remarkable for their gentleness and dog- 
like instincts, only recalling the wolf in their voracity and fond- 
ness for flesh. Girou found the preponderance to vary ; some- 
times the father, sometimes the mother re-appeared in the offspring. 
If there vrcrc no other evidence, this would suffice to disprove the 
hypothesis of either pai’cnt contributing one gi‘oup of organs, to 
the absolute excluBion of the other parent. 

The same fact of twofold influenf'o is bIiowp in the tran^mis'^ion 
of defonnities, such as extra toes, extra fingers, &c. : sometimes 
the male, and feometimes tlie female is shown to preponderate, 
by the offspring inheriting tlie deformity of the male or the 
female. It is well said by Girou,* that “if .bo organization of 
the male fvas the only one whirdi passed to tho child, the child 
would resemble the lather, as tho fruit of a- graft resembles the 
tree from wbicli the graft was taken, and not at all tho tree on 
which it was grafted,” And what is lumi said of the whole 
organization, applies with equal force to any one system, such as 
the nervous or the nutritive. 

Moreover, if the hypothesis we are coinlmting be admitted — if 
the father bestows the nervous system — how are we to explain 
the notorious inferiority of the children of great men ? There is 
considerable exaggeration afloat on this matter, and able men 
have been called nullities, bocnufec they have not manifested tho 
great talents of their fathers ; but allowing for all overstatement, 
the palpable fact of tlie inferiority of the sons to their fathers is 
beyond dispute, amU has helped to foster the idea of all groat 
men owing their genius to their mothers, an idea which will not 
bear confrontation with the facts. Many men of gouius havo 
had remarkable mothers ; and that one such instance could bo 
cited is sufficient to prove the error both of tlie hypothesis which 
refers the nervous system to paternal influence, and of the 
hypothesis which only refers the preponderance to the paternal 
infiuenee. If the male preponderates, how is it that Pericles,, 
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■who earned the weapons of Zeus upon Ms tongue/’ produced 
nothing better than a Paralusand^Xanthippus? How qaine the 
infamous Ijysimaobus from the austere Aristides ? How wi^s the 
weighty intellect of Thucydides left to be .represented by an 
idiotic Milesias, and a stupid Stephanus ? Where was the great 
soul of OJiver Cromwell iu his eon Richard? Who were the 
inheritors of Henry IV, and Peter the Great ? What were 
Shakspeore's children, and Milton s daughters ? Unless the 
mother preponderated in these and similar instances, we are 
without an explanation ; for it being proved as a law of heritage, 
that tlie individual does transmit his qualities to his offspring, it 
is only on the supposition of both individuals transmitting their 
organizations, and the one modifying the other, that such 
anomalies are conceivable. Wlieu the paternal influence is not 
counteracted, we see it transmitted. Hence the common remark : 

talent runs iu families." The proverbial phrases, ‘Tesprit des 
Mortemarts,” and the “ wit of the Sheridans," imply this trans- 
mission from father to son. l^emardo Tasso was a considerable 
l)oet, a^d his son Torquato inherited his faculties heightened by 
the influence of the mother. The two Herschels, the two Ool- 
mans, the Kemble family, and the Coleridges, will at once occur 
to the reader; but the most striking example known to us is 
that of the family^which boasted Jean Sebastian Bach as the 
culminating illustration of a musical genius, which, moye or less, 
w^as distributed over»tln*ee hundred J3achs, the children, of course, 
of very various motliers. 

Here a sceptical reader may be tempted to ask, how a man of 
genius is over produced, if the child is always the repetition of 
his parents ? How cun two parents of ordinary capacity produce 
a child of extraordinary power ? The answer must be postponed 
until we come to treat of secondary influences. Per the present, 
we content ourselves with insisting on the conclusion to which 
tlxo foregoing sim^ey of facts has led, namely, that both parents 
are always represented in the offspring ; and although the male 
influence is sometimes seen to preponderate in one direction, and 
the female influence in another, yet this direction is by no means 
constant, is often reversed, and admits of no absolute reduction 
to a known formula^ We cannot say absolutely, the male gives 
such organs ;” cannot even say, “ the mole ailwaya prepon'* 
derates in }miA- or such a direction.” JBoth give w organs ; 
sometimes one preponderates, sometimes the other* In ona 
faatily we see obiMbren resembling the father, ohilda^n resembling 
the mother, and children resembling both. ; ’ 

This is the iGpnciueaon inevitable a wide suryey of the 
It m &quMj take our stand npcn t&a 

evidence of embryology; and as some readnrit pLVsfei! logical 
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#&4tictioBS to aiiy accumalatioa of facts, we will ask 

tJ^em to oonsicier the qucstioB.from this point of view, llepro- 
duetion, in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is known to 
naturalists under three fonns. In ’the first, a single cell spon- 
taneously divides itself into two cells. Here it is quite clear 
that the child reproduces the totality of the parent. In the 
second form, the process called “ budding ’ takes place : the child 
here grows, out of the substance of the parent, until its develop- 
ment is completed, and tlien it separates itself from the parent to 
live a free life. Here also the parentis reproduced in its totality. 
In the third form, a higher complexity of organization has led to 
a more complex and more special mode of reproduction : the 
parent gives ofi‘ from its own substance, by what may be also 
considered a budding process,’* a mass of cells, which as pollen 
and ovule, as sperm-cells and germ-cells, unite to developo into 
plants or animals. Here again, there ought to be no doubt that 
the parents are reproduced ; their offspring truly may be called 
“ their own flesh and blood." Nor would the doubt have ever 
arisen, had not the great complexity of th*^^ organisms Admitted 
the intervention of the Law of Variations, to which all dissem- 
blances are due. But however such' interventions may baffle our 
inquiries, the mind recognises at once the truth of the proposition 
that spcrm-cell and germ-cell are as much tauhe regarded in the 
light of reproductions of the parents, as the cells produced by 
spontaneous division are to be regarded in tire light of repetitions 
of the parent-cell. 

And here we may glance at an ingenious hypothesis which 
W’ould explain the fact of all our organs being double, by the 
concourse of both parents ; so that the father will give one half, 
the mother the other half, the father the right, the mother the 
leftside:* ‘"Cette idee feraijb presumer que notre corps est double, 
et que nous sommes composes de deux corps finis artistement 
adosses Tun a I’autre." The fact that*all our organs are double 
-resume primitively, others permanently — was first demonstrated 
by Serres, who, in his very remarkable work on transcendental 
anatomy, t has given a rapid outline of this Lex Serriana, as 
Meckel calls it. In •consequence of this primitive duality of all 
organs (the single Organs being those in the median line, and 
formed by the fusion of two originally distinct organs), ‘"rembryon 
resulte do la reunion de deux moities d'embryon; Tanimal unique, 

* Brouzat : Essais sur f Education Medicinale des Bnfans/* Paris, I7S4. 
(^oted by Lucas.) ^ 

j “ Precis d* Anatomic Transcendante.” Paris, 1943, p* , Lucas 
ist’n OTor when he attributes to Piourens the concgption itod q^mtration of 
this important point. It is true Plourens himsen claim it Itt Idslast 
"" Coura de Physiologic Compart©," 1S56. > ' ^ 
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si Ion pent sexprim^r aiosi, est le prodiuit de deux moities 
d animaux.’* Serres would not, ]iowever, give any countenance, 
we imagine, to the hypothesis of each half being furntslj^ed by 
each pax'ent; for the hypothesis is contradicted by the facts of 
the perfect resemblance as well as perfect symmetry of each side, 
whereas if one parent only gave one side, we should see realized 
in life the fantastic combinations sometimes seen at masquerades, 
presenting us with a figure, half of which wears the dress of a 
man, and half of a woman ; or half of an Italian bandit, and tlie 
other half of a good peaceful shopkeeper. 

It is now time that we should direct our attention to some of 
the perturbing causes, which mask the laws of transmission from 
our i)erfect apprehension. While proclaiming as absolute the 
law of individual transmission, while proclaiming that the parents 
are always reproduced iii the offspring, we are met by the obvious 
fact of the oftspring often exhibiting so marked a departure from 
their parents, being so different in form and disposition, that the 
law seems at fault. For Instance, Gall speaks of a brood of wolf- 
cubs ijOtken from thgir mother and brought up together; one was 
as gentle as a dog, the others retained the savageness of their 
species. We may also point to the fact of a man of genius 
suddenly starting up in an ordinary family ; or to a thousand 
illustrative exarofies im which the law of individual transmission 
seems at fault. To explain these would bo to have mjastered the 
whole mystery of •heritage ; all that we can do is to mention 
some of the known perturbing influences. 

Sir Everard Home mentions a striking case, which has become 
celebrated, of^a thorough-bred English mare, who, in the year 
1816, had a mule by a quagga — the mule bearing the unmis- 
takeable quagga marks. In the years 1817, 1818, and 1823, this 
mare again foaled, and although slip had not seen the quagga 
since 1810, her three foals were all marked with the curious 
quagga marks* Nor is this by , any means an isolated case. 
Meckel o^erved similar results in the crossing of a wild bqar 
with a domestic sow ; in the first litter several had the brown 
bristles of the father ; and in each of the sow’s subsequent litters 
by domestic boars, some of the young ones were easily distin- 
guished by their resemblance to the wild boar. Mr. Orton veri- 
fied this fact in the oases of dogs, pigs and poultry. Of the latter 
he. says.:. The so-called silk fowl have certain marked, pecu- 
Jrarities-^' silky, or downy plumage, a^black skin and face, black 
bill and mouA, blaok legs, and dark or even black bones i they 
have, moreover, a fully-developed tuft on the head; five toes, awd 
are feathered oh the legs and feet." Peculiarities 8ttch\^ theee 
were myaiuaWe for the ej^perifhent. He found the prpdhee hfi 
silk cock with a common white heiu to^ be /f ri»elve or ‘]^hen 
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chickens, the whole of which bad the h^ck skin, black mouth, 
and five toes of the silk eock~his external development. As to 
their plmnage, I eould only judge in the case of four, the rest 
having died in the downy state. Qf these four, ihcgi, they liave all 
the black skin and five toes of the silk cock, but, strange enough, 
while three of them have downy plumage, the other has fetithers.’' 

Besides this very remarkable perturbing influence, we must 
also consider the phenomenon of atavism, or ancestral influence, 
in 'which the child manifests striking resemblance to the grand- 
father or grandmother, and not to the father or mother. The 
fact is familiar enough to dispense with our citing examples. 
How js it to be explained ? It is to be. explained on the suppo- 
sition that the qualities were transmitted from the grandfather 
to the father, in whom they were masked by the presence of some 
antagonistic or controlling influence, and thence transmitted to 
the son, in whom, the antagonistic influence being withdrawn, 
they manifested themselves. As Longet remarks, ‘‘ S'il u y a pas 
heritage des caractercs pateimels il y a done au moins aptitude 
h en heriter, disposition a les reproduire, et toujours cetti^ trans- 
mission de oette aptitude a de nouveau descendants, clicz lesquels 
ces monies caracteres se manifesteiont/ tot ou tard.*'* Mr. Sniitli, 
let us say, has a remarkable aptitude for music ; but the influence 
of Mrs. Smith is such that their children, mheriring her imperfect 
ear, manifest no musical talent whatever. These children, how- 
evtu, have inherited the disposition of their father in spite of its 
non-manifestation ; and if, when tliey transmit what in them is 
latent, the influence of their wuves is favourable, the grand- 
children may turn out to be musically gifted. In same way 
Consumption or Insanity seenivS to he dormant for a generation, 
and in the next flashes out wuth the same fury as of old. Atavism 
is tlms a phenomenon idways to be borne in mind as one of the 
many compUeations of the complex problem. Very remarkable 
is the atavism exhibited by some of the lower animals, who 
b^ng forth young so utterly unlike themselves as to have been 
long miatakon for different species ; while these youllg in their 
turn brijag forth animals exactly like their ancestors- Here tho 
childi^n of one generation always resemble their grandfathers and 
grandmothers, #nd never their fathers and motbers^t 

A third cause of complication is one which we propose to call 
“ the potency of race or individual,'* Both father and mother 
transmit their organizations, but they do so in unequal degrees : 
the more potent predominates ; just as if* you mix brandy with 
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equal amounts of water, soda watei*, and ginger beer, the tastfj of 
the brandy will predominate morg in the water than in the soda 
water, more in tlie soda water than in the ginger beer. ^ 

According ta Rush (quoted by Lucas), the Danes/ intermar- 
rying with women of the East, always produce children resembling 
the FiUro])can type ; hut the conTerse does not liold good when 
Danish women intermarry with the men of the East. Klaproth 
observes the same in the mingling of the Caucasian and Mongo- 
lian races. Giron, after ^Ivc-and-twoiity years’ experience in tile 
breeding of sheep, found this ‘^potency” destroy his calculations, 
lie fancied that, by means of his Roussillon sheep and the Merino 
rams, lie could sooner arrive at the fineness of wof)l which dis- 
tinguishes the Merino, than if ho ooiipled the Aveyron sheep 
witli the Merino rams ; but he found that tho Roussillon type 
resisted the Merino so energetically that, after a quarter of a 
century of successive crossings, if stiH* rcapp(3ared, wdieroas the 
TN^eyrou sheep 'had long ceased to ho distinguishable from the 
ilermos. The same potehey of parti cuhu’ species is noticeable 
in plui\jjjSi. Koelreut^r is quoted by Burdach as having fecun- 
dated tho Nicotiana paniculata with tlic pollen of N, rmtlca ; 
and tlie hybrids thus produced were fecundated with the pollen 
of N, panicvlata, but tho plants resembled the N. rmtlca. On 
Toverning tliis oxy^riinont, ho still found the female N. rustica 
to have the preponderance ; so that, cross the siiocics how ho 
would, the N. mstioa showed most potency. 

But although we tints see that Race has a marked preponder- 
ance, wo must also remember that it is subject to the individual 
variations of vigour, health, age, &c. Giron sums up his obser- 
vations with tliis general remark : the oftVpring of an old mole 
and a young female resomhlos tho father less than the mother in 
proportion as the mother is more vigorous and the father more 
decrepit ; the reverse is true of the oSspring of on old female 
and a young male. In fact, if we consider that the ofispring 
reproduces the organization of its parents, and, consequently, 
the organiaiation of that particular penod, we seo at onoe that 
age, health, and general potency of organization, must be taken 
into the account of complicating causes. This also will help i>o 
(‘xplaiii’ — but not wholly explain— the great diffoirences observable 
in the same ftonily : differences of sex, of strength, and 
ance. At present, however, science can only take note of it as a 
“ pertuitiiag influence.” 

Our survey of great subject, brief though it Kas been, h«» 
enabled us to not^ four gen^^ htcts, which sum up the 
state of knowledge, and whicUmUi^ steadily boxpe 'mMmiym 
all inquiries into Hereditary Inflaenee . s * 
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1st Heritage is constant: it is a law of organised beings that 
the Organization of parents should bo transmitted to their off- 
spring. . ' 

2nd. The offspring directly represents both parents, and in- 
directly it represents its ancestors. 

3rd. The offspring never represents its parents with absolute 
equality, although it represents them in every organ. Some- 
times one parent predominates in one system, sometimes in an- 
other, sometimes in all. 

4th. The causes of this predominance are various, some being 
connected with “potency’* of race, or individual superiority in 
age, vigour, &c.; others being, in the present state of knowledge, 
not recognisable. 

Leaving these facts without any hypothetical explanation for 
the present, let us pass on to a consideration of the meaning of 
the Law of Variation, which w,e have seen to be so perturbing an 
influence. Like produces like ; that is the Law of Constancy. 
But we see it producing unlike^ and the variation must have 
its cause. Development, whether taking, place in 4L, simple 
tissue or in the whole organism, must proxiniately arise from 
some alteration in the series of orgiuiic combinations. A cellular 
tissue would never develope into a nerve tissue, unless some 
new element were introduced into its- composition. A whole 
dynasty qf blockheads would never produce a man of genius hy 
intermarriage with blockheads; the intermarriage must intro- 
duce “new blood.” There is no chance in Nature. If two 
parentvS produce a child which is unlike them both, this child is 
not an accident: the uiilikeness consists in the new combination 
of old elements. The cipher which stood before the numeral, 
thus, 01, has been transposed; and we have 10 as the result. 
Nature transposes in this way. Out of several elements of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, in the same proportions, she will arrange 
Bubstances so various as starch, gum, and sugar. We need not 
he surprised, then, if, with elements so complex as those of an 
organism, a great variety of combination is produced; and, 
fa® from marvelling because cliildren sometimes are unlike their 
parents, the marvel truly is that they are ever like them. 

The old theories could make nothing of these variations ; they 
quietly ignored them. The once dominant, and still famous, 
theory of the “pre-existence of germs,” which lingers in the 
popular expression of the “ oak being contained in the acorn,” 
maintained that the embryo is the animal in miniature, Tlie 
early microscopists observing the gradual ajgpearance of the 
organa, jumped to. the conclusion that the organs pre-existed in 
tfte ovum, and were gradually unfolded to they became 

larger. Indeed, when we see an egg by no m^ans increased. 
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either in size, or weight, suddenly open, and a full-formed chick 
emerge, the idea that the chick was pre-existent 'in that liquid 
mass which once constituted the" egg, seems plausible enough. 
Swammerdam aud Malebraimhe pushed this notion touts logical 
conclusion, and declared that not only was the embryo a mini- 
ature of the adult, but the lirsf created embryo of each species 
necessarily contained within itself all the germs of the future 
race ; so that each generation included all subsequent gene- 
rations. This is the famous theorie de I'eniboiteinent, which 
was advocated even by Cuvier. That Bonnet, Haller, and lesser 
men, should have been seduced by such a theory, is not remark- 
able when we consider the state of knowledge in their days ; but 
after C. F. Wolff, Blumenhiudi, and Von Baer, had utterly refuted 
it, and replaced it by the sounder theory of epigenesis, to find 
Cuvier still giving it the sanction of his great name, is a point to 
ho remembered in the history of ox)iniofi. At the present day, 
we believe no one of any authority maintains the theory of pre- 
existence. The microscope plainly shows us that, at first, the 
ombryo^s tiot like the adult animal in any respect ; the resem- 
blance ^grows as development goes on ; the presence of one organ 
(letermiues the presence of another ; and, in the earlier stages, 
we cannot tell whether the embryo is that of a fish, a reptile, a 
bird, or a mammal* muqh less what kind of fish, reptile, bird, or 
mammal. It is the immortal honour of C. F, Wolff to have 
demonstrated the gi;eat^law of epigenesis,^ by which tile parts of 
an anjypaal are made one aftei' another, and out of the otlier; so 
that each organ may he considered us a secreting organ with 
respect to the others. Treviranus subsequently adopted this 
idea of each organ having, as it were, a secretoj-y function with 
respect to the others ; and ISJ#. Paget has luminously expanded 
it ill his masterly “ Lectures on Surgical Pathology." * 

When it was believed that existed in the germs of 

the original parents, the difficulty of accounting for variations, 
such as deformities and malformations, was either ignored, re- 
ferred to Satanic agency," or eluded by the convenient suppo- 
sition tha^ deformed germs also pre-existed. Still there were 
troublcsdl^e, facts not to be so got rid of. ^ There were hybrids, 
for example. No one could say that there were pre-existent 
germs which, were half horse and half donkey, or half wolf and ^half 
dog, or quarter wolf and three-quarters dog. 

We will not, vhpweyer, linger aver such hypotheses, anxious 
we are to glance matters of more practical interest; among 


* **Thcoria Generationis,^* 1759 ; and in a more popular version of tkC 

worK ‘‘ TheOrie ton det Generation.^^ - We have never seettHhfe first-nath^" 
Work; the second wecaacommeadto philosophic readers, ; , 
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them, the vety import^mt queetion of hereditary insanity. Every 
one is fetniKar with the feet of the transmission of this terrible 
malady, hut not every one is aware of the extraordinary resem- 
blance soihethnes manifested in the nature of the attacks, and 
their periodical reourrencew Moreau relates the case of a man 
who, greatly agitated by the events of the French Revolution, 
shut himself up in one room from which he never stirred during 
ten years ; his daughter, on reaching the age at which he was 
attacked, fell into the same state, and could not be made to quit 
her apartment. Esquirol tells of a lady who in her twenty-fifth 
year W’cnt out of her mind after her accouchement; her daughter 
was afBicted in the same way, at the, same age, and under the 
same circumstances. We cannot here afford space for more 
illustrations;* the two just cited will suffice to indicate the tragic 
fa(‘t, that insanity is not only transmissible, but may suddenly 
manifest itself in per&ons who have hitherto shown no predispo- 
sition to it. The fact forces upon every mind an awful sense of 
responsibility, when a parent or guardian has to decide on per- 
mitting a marriage where tlie hereditary taint*’ exists.^ It is a 
subject which has recently been handled in four fictions : in the 

House of Raby,” in Miss Jewsbuvy's ‘^Constance Herbert," in 
Holme Lee s “ Gilbert Massenger," and in Wilkie Gollms’s 

Moncktons of Wincot Abbey.” The, throe first named have 
used it not only as a tragic pivot, but as a moral lesson ; and in 
go doing have taken the licence of fiotioiit to promulgate \ery 
absolute moral views, upon which it is our duty to some 
remarks. 

These writers all assume that the transmission of the malady 
is inevitable, and hence they insist on the duty of renuncintion. 
No one with the hereditary tainF’ is justified in mon’ying. He 
must bear his burden ; he must not compromise for selfish enjoy- 
ments^ the happiness of descendants. Were the problem really 
60 simple as these writers make it, their moral conclusions would 
be indisputable. But artists are not bound to be physiologists, 
and are assuredly bad law-givers in such cases. As artists, they 
employ their permitted licence in simplifying the problem of in- 
sanity to suit their stories ; hut when they transcend <Rie limits 
of Art, and moraliase on their selected eases, placing them before 
the world as typical, they commit a serious error, and they teach 
questionable doctrine, because they teach it by means of fallacious 
Let us be understood. If it were absolutely certam that 
i nfen whose family had the hereditary taint ” could not escape 
the terrible inheritance, the moral rule would be clear, tlie ver- 

I I * ■ .i Mt i ■ » »■■■■>.■ .. 

^ Br. 7'orbes WmsW might take up ^ m hk vakud)Ie Jeumal 
of PsyeWogio^d Mediae’* with good 
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diet against liis would be absolute. But happily this 

is by no means the case. The Law of Variation here intervenes. 
Vulgar observation confirms science in declaring this inheritance 
of insanity to bej very unis^ertain. La transmission h6r6ditaire/' 
says Bunlach, in summing up/^ne s*6tend, la plupart du temps, 
qv!a quelques enfamJ* In many oases the malady is not trans- 
mitted at all. That is to suy, it is so neutralized by the influence 
of the other parent as not to manifest itself. Out of three 
children two may inherit the malady — or only one— or nomj. Are 
all three children to be debarred from marriage on the chance 
that one or all may bo afiected ? But the difficulty is further 
complicated. The three (^liildren, let us say, are perfectly healthy, 
passing into manhood and womanhood without once indicating 
any trace of the disease ; suddenly, in mid-life, the disease breaks 
out, — for we are never certain of its non-appearance. Again, the 
three marry, have children, and die, witliout manifesting any of 
the fatal symptoms of the disease ; yet their children may all bo 
insane, because the law ctf atavism intervenes to frustrate calcu- 
lations.^ ^ 

Witli such facts before us, consider the straits into which wo 
are driven by the novelist’s verdict. Three perfectly sane people 
are not to marry because there is a possibility of their one day 
becoming insane, or of tjieir children inheriting the grandfather’s 
malady. The same difficulty meets us in the case of cor^wmption 
and scrofula, two disoikses equally transmissible and almost as 
terrible. Are all the families in ^vhom the consumptive taint” 
exists to he excluded from marriage ? To say so would be to make 
marriage a rarity, since few indeed among English families could 
be foiinil, in which no consumption lias appeared during two genera- 
tions. 8uch difficulties the novelist eludes. Yet in real life these 
difficulties must bo met, Por our own parts, while fully sensible 
of the responsibility, we frankly confess that we should hesitate 
before pronouncing against mamage, even when one of the lovers 
had already exhibited unequivocal signs of insanity or consump^ 
tion. Nor is this said from any love of paradox; it is quite 
serious, asrthe reader will admit, when he considers Uiat the pro- 
bability tf transmission to children is very uncertam, and is 
entirely dependent on the other parent. A man with tubercles 
already may marry one woman who shall bear him 

children ail perfectly he^hy; whereas another womans would 
bear him chiidips? inevitably doomed. It is entirely a question 
dS organm^ccm^imt^ one pi^eiit's ii^enoe being neutralized 
or festered the influence of another. The samo is we 

take the case o£ a woman with tubercle marrying a heathy 
^thou^ ev^ythij^ w the constitnripn . of tba tmv 

tainted parantv tliem bmenau beini^ 
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not felt with animiils ; we allude to affection, which does not 
fi]pring up whto bidden* You may* pair your dogs and cattle 
according to theory ; liuman beings must pair according to far 
other impJses. Nevertheless, the parent or physician who has 
to adjudicate in tliese delicate cases, may gain some guidance 
from general principles. We have seen that the predominance 
of one parent mainly consists in a superior potency which is 
derived from race, age, health, &c. Thus d young man, in whom 
the hereditary taint is visible, might fall in love with a woman 
some few years his senior, who, to superiority of age, might add 
that of belonging to a more vigorous race. There would be 
scarcely any danger in such a marriage. But reverse the con- 
ditions — let the woman he younger and of a less vigorous race, 
and marriage would present such probabilities of danger that 
every means of prevention should be employed. At the best, our 
judgment can be gived with great hesitation, for the laws of 
organic combination, on which parental influence depends, are as 
yet wholly unknown. 

We must forbear entering upon the many interesting topics 
which the application of the laws of heritage suggest, \hid con- 
clude this paper with a glance at the influence of those laws in the 
development of the human race. History is one magnificent 
corollary on the laws of transmission. Were it not for these 
laws, civriization would be impossible. We inherit the ac- 
quired experience of our forefathers -rr their tendencies^ their 
aptitudes, their habits, their improvements. It is because what 
is organically acquired becomes organically transmitted, that the 
brain of a European is twenty or thirty cubic inches greater than 
the brain of a Papuan, and that the Emopean is bom witli apti- 
tudes of which the Papuan has not the remotest indication. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his very original and remarkable “ Prin- 
ciples of Psycholog)’,” quotes the evidence of Lieut. Walpole, that 
“ the, Sandwich Islanders, in all the early parts of their education, 
are exceedingly quick, but not in the higher branches ; they have 
excellent memories, and learn by rote with wonderful facility, but 
will not exercise their thinking faculty which, as Mr. Spencer 
truly observes, indicates that they can receive and retain simple 
ideas, but are incompetent to the more complex processes of 
intelligence, because these have not become organized in the race* 
A similar fact is noticed in the Australians and Hindoos. Nor 
is this wide difference between them and the European confined 
to the purely ratiocinative processes ; on analogous difference is 
traceable in their moral conceptions. In the language of the Aus- 
traliaus there are no words answering to sin, 

$hey have not acquired those ideas* ; ^ all savage^ tbo 
sympathetic emotions are quite tudinientary, and tlie horror which 
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moves a European at the^ sight of cruelty would be as iiicompre- 
benti'iblo to tlie savage’ as the terror which agitates a woman at 
the bight of II mouse. What wo observe in tlio development from 
childhood to manhood, we also observe in the. development of tlie 
Human Eamily,*namely, a slow subjection of the e|ptistic to the 
sympathetic impulses. This has been overlooked, or not suffi- 
< iently aj)preciated, in the dispute about a Moral Sense. One 
school of thinkers Inxs energetically denied that we are born Avith 
un v Moral Sense ; another school has energetically affirmed thtit 
A\e are bom with it. And of the two avo think the latter are 
nearest the truth. It is certain that we are so organi/cd as to ])e 
})(>Averfully affected by actions Avbich appeal to this Moral Sense, ’ 
111 a \ery difiereiit way from mere appeals to the intellect — the 
domoustration of abstract right and Avrong will never move' the 
mind to feel an action to be riglit or Avrong ; Avere it otherwise, Ihe 
keenest intellects Avould also be the kindest and the jnstc'-t. 
What is meant by tlie moral ’sense’ is the aptitude to t>(‘ 
aib'cted by action'^ in their moral bearings ; and it is impossible 
to consider A^arious iiulmduals without pereeiAing that this 
uptitndfe" in them A’aries not according to their intellect but 
according to their native tendencies in that direction. '1 his 
aptitude to be so alfected is a part and parcel of the licritage 
transmitted from fgrefatjiers. Just as the puppy pointer ha^^ 
inherited an aptitude to point'’ — which, if it do not spontane- 
ously manifest itself in ‘ipoin ting, ’’renders him incomparably moie 
.ipt at loanang it than any otluT dog — so also lias the Itluropean 
hoy inherited an aptitude for a certain moral life, whicli to the 
I’apuan would be impossible. Hereditary transmission,” says 
.Mr. Hpeiicer, displayed alike in all the plants we cultivate, in 
all tlie animals aa'O breed, and in the Immaii race, applies not 
only to physical but to psychical peculiarities. It is not simply 
that a modified form of constitution, produced by new habits of 
life, is bequeathed to future generations ; but it is, that the 
modified nervous tendencies produced by such new habits of lifr 
are also bequeathed : and if the new habits of life become 
permanent, the tendencies become permanent.”’^ As a conse- 
quence of this inheritance we liaA'^e Avdiat^ is called National 
Character. The J©av, whether in Poland, in Vienna, in London, 
or in Paris, never altogether merges his original peculiarities in 
that of the people among whom he dAvells. He can only do this 
hj intermarriagfe, which would be a mingling of bis transmitted 

* Principles ef^Pi^x^ology,** p. 526. lu this work Heritage, for first 
time, is made the bw of a psycliological system j and we espceially rceem- 
iucnd*atiy r 9 adcr interested in the ptesent article, to make himself acquainted 
with a treatise iii evc^Sray so remarkable. ' ^ . 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]— Nnw Sbuibs. Vol. X. No. I. M 
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orgamzation -with that of Uie transmitted organization^ of another 
race. This i^ tlie mystery of what is called the permajirnco of 
races/' The Mosaic Arab prfeservos all the features and moral 
peculiarities of his, race, simply becatise he ia,a descendant of 
that ra<5e, a||| not a descendant of the race in whoso cities ho 
dwells. That tho Jew should preserve ijs Jndaio chava<‘tor wliile 
living among Austrians or English, is little more remnrhable than 
that tlie Englishman should preserve his Anglo-Saxon type while 
Bving among oxen and sheep; so long as no intermarriage takes 
place, no important change m the race can take place, be< anse 
a race is simply the continual transmission of organisms. 7’lie 
Scotchman “caught young," as Johnson wittily said, will lose some 
of the superficial characteristics, hut will retain all the national 
peculiarities of his race; and so will the Irishman. “We know," 
says Mr. Spencer, “ that there are warlike, peaceful, nomadic, 
maritime, hunting, commercial races — races that are independent 
or slavish, active or slothful ; we know that many of these, if not 
all, have a common origin ; and hence there can be no question 
that these varieties of disposition have been gradually, induced 
and established in successive generations, and ha\e ^become 
organic," This, indeed, is (^vident»a priori: wo have already 
seen that the instincts and habits, even the trifling peculiarities 
of an individual, liave a tendency to heconv) transmitted ^ and, 
what is tyue of tho individual, is true of tho race.'^ 

It is owing to the transmission of ivcidentally acquired clia- 
racters that every great movement in human afi'airs achieves 
much more than its immediate object. It tends to cultivate the 
race. How could that new, unlieard-of feeling for the wives, 
widows, and orphans of soldiers, which so honourabh diatin- 
guislied the war just closed, have ever arisen, had not the sympa- 
thetic feelings of the race been cultivated during centuries of 
slow evolution ? How could linglishmen manifest their sturdy 
political independence, their ineradicable love of liberty so 
strikingly contrasted with the want of that feeling in other 
nations, had not our whole history been one bequeathed struggle 
against tlm encroachments of governments ? It is, however, 
needless to continue: wherever we look in physiological, psyolio- 
logical, or sociological questions, we are certain to observe 
operation of the laws of Hereditary T'ronsnpssioxi. 

* * M. Gossb, in a reeeutJy pabKslied “Essai siir les D^fomatioas ariifi- 
cfclies du Crto” (Geneva, 186&), shows that the forms artificially impressed 
on, the skull during sueecsshre ^aerations tend tobeecme hereditary, and that, 
coasc(pietttly, we wmi^ a^kn leas viihie tbs?a b0an hitherto assigned lo 
those otoisaeterbtics of dis4nfit races Ihp skull have sup- 
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Ak'b. VI. — PopuLAB Amusements. 

^PlIE subject of Popular Amusemeuis, if wo may trust to the 
X evidence of book-catalogues, has hitherto been very imper- 
fectly discussed. Of histories ami treatises, indeed, clashical (w* 
andia^ologicul, thei'e is a sufficient supply ; what is needed is 
exaiiiinatioii of the question in all its beiuings, from a social and 
ethical point of view. We desire to know, not so much the form 
of public recreations at different era^ and among various nation^, 
as the spirit which has actuated them, and the effect tlioy ha\e 
produced upon the character of mankind. We would ha\e their 
physiognomy and philosophy more closely scrutinized, especially 
at the present moment, wlien the- topic of public amu'^emtnts 
seems likely to press itself, on the attention of those \sho make 
and of those who obey the laws. 

In tlvf- absence of •any leading authority upon a question oi 
no ordinary importance, ve propose to interrogate the 2 )a^t 
briefly, and to ascertain, as far as our means of information 
and our limits allow, what have been the expressions among 
different nations of thetr emotions earnest or mirthful, and 
wliafc, socially or ethically, have been the result-* of popular 
amusements as delindatetl in the pages of history. We neither 
attempt nor presume to offer anything beyond the most general 
of surveys, and oiu: object will be completely answered, if wo 
succeed in drawing the attention of others to the record:; or the 
results of tho spontaneous iDastimes that often embody national 
dial ao ter more oomjjletely than chronicles, state -papers, or oven 
works of fiction. 

We do not propose to enter again upon tho Sabbatli contro- 
A ersy^ having recently discussed it. This controversy, indeed, 

rather a branch and corollary of the problem of public amuse-* 
ments than distinct and several in itself. If it be right and ex- 
pedient to reffoct whether recreations on one day in the week 
should be supplied or sanctioned, it is equally moot and right to 
oonsider whetber it tnay not be advitwiblc also to provide t}>em 
for every reasonkblo int^val of business. We have laws innu- 
merable for making keeping men grave ; is it impossible to 
defuse others which, if they do not make them meny, may at 
least elevate and refine them when disposed of their own accoi'd 
to be so? Are ^yejpments afid statute-books, kt to be 

always a terror 'to i&vil-doers, but able or allo?wed fo render 
the life of ondumble, or the Kfoof lemiure more 

dignified f 

‘ M 2 
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If an auswjor to these queries be sought in the statute-bookvS, 
or theological and ethical treatises, during the last two centuvios, 
it wrU UQt be favourable to the humanity of legislators or tlu* 
wisdom of (Uvines\ '"Lex surda k inexorabHis est/*‘says the 
liistorian of Borne, and yet the Roman law was hy no means 
regardless of the rooreations of the people. And Itiw is neither 
more deaf nor more inexorable than divinity. 3")iYiiu's, not 
content with describing this wwld as a world of probation, ro- 
preseut it as one of durance also. To be happy, or to seem so, 
is to tread the primrose path of sin : philosophy taught that 
health of mind was connected with, if not dopenJont upon 
health of body; but theology, at least .such as is expounded 
from the pulpit or in books, seldom if over teaehes any tiling of 
the sort; health and cleanliness are snhiunaiw con‘='i derations 
savouring gf the earthy and as for cheerfulness, it is not so much 
as to be named in the congregation. Clearly, then, as regards 
poj)uhir amusements, no hope is to hp looked for from the pulpit. 
Brave old Latimer, indeed, was of a diftercut way of thinking, 
and deliglited in turning his hearers* attention to subjicets con- 
nected with their daily lives and recreations. But preachers of 
his stamp are as rare as able-bodied and able-minded bishops ; 
and so far from desiring to send borne his hearers with renew ( hI 
interest in their daily life, th(» sb(‘pherd dismisses his flock with 
the assfirance that this is the w’orst possible of \vorlds, and that 
the best use we can make of it is to be as nngenial and uncom- 
fortable in it as we can. Nor is the flock generally a whit behind 
the shepherd in its relish for discomfort. The more ^dneg.u• and 
gall there is in a sennon the better it is relished; a cheerfal 
\iew of religion, or monitions to cater for body’s health ns 'well 
as soul’s health, w’ould empty half the churches in the United 
Kingdom. 

Nor are legislators more disposed to look with an eye of favour 
^ on public recreations than divines. Littleton ^d Coke ^are as 
‘harsh and unsympaihising as Calvin and Tophidy. ‘'Lcgis- 
lators/’ says Sir William lllaokstone, ‘^have for the most part 
chosen to make the sanction of their laws rather than 

remnneratory, or fo consist in puni>shmeut» rather than in actual 
particular rewards. Because, in the first place, the quiet enjoy- 
ment and protection of all our civil rights and liberties, which 
arc the sure and general consequence of obedience to the muni- 
cipal law, are in themselves the befet and most valuable of all 
revvards* Because also, were the exercise of everj^ viitue to be 
enforced by the proposal of particular rewords^ it wore impossible 
^for any State to ftirnish ^toefc enough for so ptofuse a bounty. 
And further, because the dread of evil ia i ^ubh more iorclblo 
principle of human action ' than %h& 'ptbapbct of good. For 
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which rca^ons^ though n^, prudent bestowing of rewards is some- 
times of exquisite use, yet we find that those civil laws which 
enforce and enjoin our duty, do solSom, if ever, propose any^pri- 
Mlcge or gift to ain't as obey the law; but do constantly come 
armed with a penalty denounced against transgressors.” We 
have no quarrel with this themy of rewards and punishments in 
its proper relations to the innocence or guilt of those who live 
under tlie la^ ; yet the learned justice of the Common Pleas has, 
m our opinion, by no means exhausted', and, indeed, has hardly 
toadied on tlie plulogophy of remuneration. 

In uhntever light we legard the State, whether as a parent 
regulating hisduklrens actions, and exacting from them implicit 
obedience, or as a body of trustees appointed hy the governed for 
their own good, it has a direct interest in the well-being of its 
members. It is not enough for them to be negatively benefited, 
as Hlackstoue insists, hy the vigilance and wisdom of their rulers. 
Man is not formed to live b} law alone, any more than he is by 
luead alone. His animal and intellectual fatmlties alike demand 
nurture /and relaxatimi, and the (joernment which shuts its 
(^es to the amusements of the people, and considers that if life 
and goods he protectiHl, all duties are performed, beholds only 
half of its proper functions, and performs imperfectly even that 
moiety. • • 

For, if work and its fair recompense be a preventive\ against 
4 rime, occasional leisure <ni|d recreation are not less good prophy-* 
ia( tK’s ill their way. 'I'lie iinhent mind is, at times, in as much 
])a*il from temptation as the unemployed. Even holidays are 

dioiis, unless they interpose one kind of mental or bodily 
a^'tivity for another: and the ale-house is tilled us mueh by those 
^^lio are wearied with doing nothing, as by the habitually intem- 
pci'ate. If proof of this assertion hp required, let the reader 
accompany us for a moment, in imagination, to a Milage 
A\ake, or even to the larger assembly of a town-fair. He will see 
there ^an assemblage of people in better than their ordinary attire, 
and hearing the traces of a recent application of soap and water. 
J'he smith’s sooty visage looks scarilied hy his ablution, and tlio 
miller aijid mason are no longer to be deteoted by their profes- 
sional hue.^ If it be Whitsuntide or May-day, there is some 
approach to a feast of Tabernacles, for the booths and skittle- 
grounds are decked with houghs — the nearest approach now to 
pj^storal s^tibieut in England. The whole affair, indeed, has a 
very husiness^Hkq aspect. Liston to the conversation of tlie 
groups of hQliday::iQaW'®^> mostly of a, serious ettst — 

of markets and among tbb men> of family casualties and 

scandal among tb® wopa^n. ISovr and then, tjio ohiUrefi appear* a 
little exlnlf^’aied by tixe apparition of Morryman, or the con* 
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vei&ation of Mr. Punch. Af^ the aftempon wears on, it may be 
expected that the mirth will become fast and furious. The 
contrary is generally the cdse. The men are bebotled : the 
women wc^iry, and, anxious to return homo : qnd, probably, in 
low hie a^ well as in high life, a day a pleasure is one of tlie 
inoBt truly wearisome in the year. 

If we iniiy trust to books, such matters were managed better 
in days of yore. Towns and villages were isolated from the 
(Japilai, and from one another, by the badness or non-existence of 
roads . and the squire and lord of the manor was really a poten- 
tate ill Life own ihstnct, and, like other magnates, held hiS courts 
and le’vees. The fair was one of his p,nnual ceremonies, and he 
or Ins family w'ould no more hai e absented themselves from such 
galhonngfe, than from the family pew on Sundays. We cannot 
revert to the days of the liiacebridges and de Coveileys, but wo 
may well doubt whether, if ive ha\e gamed in wisdom, wc have 
not lo^t something in social happiness. Ceitainly the isolation 
of classes from each other has iiicieascd with the facility of loco- 
motion, and the wealthy now gencially present theniAolves to 
their humbler neighhouis under the giave aspect of founders of 
schools and lestoiirs of churches, mstead of partakers in their 
mirth and iclaxations. He who shall devise a form of popular 
amusement attractne to e^ay grade of society, will meiit a civic 
wreath, ijs well as he who loacls fuith u colony, or opens now 
avenues to labour. ** 

So many obstacles present thems(’lves to this mo^t dcsidorutcd 
discover}, that we lia\o not the vanity e\en to suggest eitbor an 
outhne of it, oi the diiection m which it may, perhaps, bo 
found. Our immediate object i^, rather to survey briefly what 
has been the aspect ol popular amusements in vanous nations, 
and at difl'erent epochs ol the world, and to consider their influ- 
ence on the character and oulture of those who devised or 
delighted in them. Prom the results of an historical survey 
some general hints may, perchance, he denved. Of written and 
monumental records there is no scarcity. The recreations of 
AsBjiia and Egypt arc graven on stone, or traced on papyrus: 
those of Greece and^Bome are described by the sculptors chisel 
and the ai’fcist's^pencil, in sonorous verse and in measui’ed prose- 
The manuscripts of the Middle Ages exhibit, in quaint forms and 
bright colours, the aports of the people ; and, since printmg 
became common, the lighter literature of the press a|>ounds with 
details of what&oever has been tlie business of the idH ^r hoei light- 
ened the toils of the busy. But it seems never, to occurred 

to any one, that popular ommslments have m as well as 
ari' jb^toriool or antiquarian )aspect^ mShx ofc the 

national mind, alai^si if not quite as eto the lecq^cds of 

war, diplomacy, or legisUtion. 
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Xht3 amusements of irhe people in early &iago$ of civilization 
nx'e naturally martial in theij? oharapteiv and are mdstly reflexiona 
of war and the chase. The effeminate Lydians are said to^have 
been the inventors of sedentary games ; hut. the montiments of 
Egypt and Assyria attest tile active energies of their inhabitants. 
It has been too hastily assumed that common life wore a melan- 
choly aspect among die Egyptians ; and their oppressive ritual 
and sovereign priesthood have the credit of rendering them 
spiritless and sad. But the insight which their sculptures afford 
into tlieir interior life, acquits both the people and its rulers tiom 
tins imputation. They had, it is true, no theatre like the Greeks, 
and no circus like the Romans: and their religious festivals wore 
not di\ersificd like the 01>mj3um and Pythian games by exhibi- 
tions of strength and skill. The life of the people, however, was 
far fioin being monotonous. In the grottoes of Benihassan, <m 
which the sports and pastimes of Jilgypt are so vividly depicted, 
we hnd not only representations of martial exercises, but also 
games earned on by men and ^^oraen, evidently intended for 
tlie amuHeiueut of spi^ctators. There nio jugglers, olteii femalCvS, 
pld^viug with balls, sometimes as many as six at once, and 
engagi'd in gymnastical exercises, that evince a wonderful control 
ami suppleness of limbs. Many of the contortions exhibited a 
Tew years since by tl/^ Arabs at the London theatres, wore practisi'd 
by tliose Coptic tumblers. In these feats, the women are dressed 
in tight pantaloons! The Hinging the jereed, m which the 
Sanueub wore so expert, was an Egyptian pastime; but with 
this ditterence, that at Granada and Bagdad it wms yiorfornied on 
horseback, whereas in Eg}pt it was performed in boats impelled 
by strong rowel's, I'he Thames in the sixteenth century exhibited 
a similar spectacle, and the TiOndon prentices often disturbed tbo 
equanimity of sober citizens by luirling or thrusting blunt 
javelins against tlieir stately barges. Professor Andeiwn might 
have met with his match in Egypt, where the jugglers were as 
adroit as the wizards; and no Neapolitan at the present day 
plays the game of mom with more eagerness or livelier gesticula- 
tions thto tho Egyptians played at even and odd. Dice are at 
feast four thousand years old, since they have been found 
nfavked in^tihe m^ern manner at Thebes; and drafts coloured 
green and' -and- arranged in lines along a board, are repre- 
sented at It would seem that tho two lattor games 

w^re the Egyptian clergy, owing doubtless to the 

trampril ttern of mind required for such pastimes. 

The rocroatiwa,bfi®hebll#aadMe^ did not, like the 
rdfihe the tasllfe of the people i hut 
do they iq^id^ indofeuc^in either esifehibitoiw 

or specta^w'^^ W'la?e ^ <4 ’disposition by their 

seulptrfrosj^^we can hardly believe in the ekisteiace of a cneerfal 
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Assyrian. Tijose aquiline coimtennnces seem to defy risiiff 
jocosque. We can imagine the Sphynx relaxing into a smile, 
and men Memnon laughing on such particular occasions as tin; 
Feast of Lamps, whbn all Egypt was on the rivOr, and as bousy 
as a piper. There was indeed an essential difference in tlio lands 
of Cham and Ninus, In the Nile valley, fringed on each side by 
a desert, the population was close packed in towns, and the wits 
men were sharpened by constant attrition with one another. 
Provision was also plentiful ; since the Egyptians generally were 
vogetaiians, and leguminous plants grew rapidly in the teeming 
mud of Nilus. Neighbourhood and abundance incline people to 
recreation, and even the numerous festivals of the calendar were 
antidotes to sadness. Whereas the Assyrian was little more 
advanced in civilization than the pastoral races which still occupy 
upper Asia. Even his cities, although notorious for licence and 
tlio coarse ostentation of wealth, reflected the image of nomnde 
encampment. Vast parks were inclQ,sed within the walls of 
Babylon, and sheep and oxen grazed in multitudes in the heart 
of Nineveli. Be)ond their precincts, except hi that Mesopotamian 
district called the garden of Chaldtca, enormous and arid plains 
stretched on every side, and since vegetation extended but a little 
beyond the banks of the Euphrates, popularion was scanty, and 
it was^ 'often a days journey from one village to another. 'J’he 
cljatacter'of the people corresponded to that of their land. Both 
the Hebrew and Oreek writers agree in descrilnng them as a fierce, 
grave, and violent race ; witli faces like an eagle's, with hair like 
lions, terrible as archers, wasteful as locusts, and ino)*e to b(‘ 
dreaded than the wolf or the liyena. Their sculptures represent 
them ns rending the lion and the- hear, and surrounded by the 
symbolisms of a race conversant with the hardy life of shepherds 
— ^bronzed by the morning* frost and the noonday sun, tense iu 
fibre, eager of eye, with sinewy chests and dilated nostrils, 
scenting the battle from afar. It is not among such a nation 
that wo should seek for popular amusements. On the eastern 
verge of Asia, we come upon a people whom travellers have not 
uiifrequently, although inaccuratol}^ compared to the EgypUans. 
The Chinese resemble the inhabitants of the Nile valley, in\he 
burdensome character of their ceremonies, and in the sliiggisfi 
permanence of tlieir customs. It requires an effort of the imagi- 
nation to picture to ourselves a youthful Chinese. 3Vom his 
cradle and swaddling-clothes, he is the slave of jjUtfs'cription. 
The spontaneous impulses of his childhood ' tepfessed by 
education, and the recreations of his manhood aire solemn, 

and ungenial. No feeling oLthe beautiftti of 

bi^ pursuits or productions ; ho jpaints, as his 

forefathers did centuries aga; his demOaiio6r"and O^iuftry speech 
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are regulated by strict laws; and what is not written in the 
books of the wise, is not permitted to be done oi^ said without a 
serious breach of law and decorum. There is indeed a certain 
impressive grandeur in many of his festivals, in his prayers at the 
tomb of his ancestors, his ever-burning lamps, and his reverence 
for wliat his teachers have prescribed or time has hallowed. But 
China is not the land of cheerfulness : even its amusements bear 
a weighty and a serious brow ; and the land presents the aspect 
Avlucli the Greeks atti'ibuted to their Hades — a land where lUl 
things always eeem the same — and where the sports and exercises 
of youth afford no pleasure, and admit of no variety. Through- 
out Asia indeed an air .of melancholy prevails, which is not 
wholly attributable to the civil or spiritual despotism of its rulers 
and its castes. Man in those regions is a weed ; he is dwarfed 
by the colossal scale on which nature works : his religions are 
ancient, monumental, elaborate, .and cruel ; bis philosophy is 
ascetic and contemplative ; and bis recreations partake of the 
earnest and sombre genius of his creeds, traditions, and 
institutions. * 

ft is from the inventive and practical sons of Hollas that wo 
must seek for the true theory and example of popular amuse- 
ments. The Greeks wore tlio first to announce the law of educa- 
tion — thiit it shouhl ctmsibt in nearly equal proportion of the 
arts which elevate the mind and the exercises which strengthen 
tl)e body. The colnbknition of the musical with the gy^nnastic 
was first displayed in the public games of Greece, and was re- 
peated in the daily life of every Grecian commonwealtli. . So 
salient a feature was this of Hellenic manners, that we find Paul 
of Tarsus drawing from the race-course one of his liveliest and 
most expressive illustrations, and Plato preluding so many of his 
dialogues with references to the pnja^stra, the stadium, and the 
^orts that accompanied the festivals of Pallas, Apollo, and 
Oeresl “ All pastimes,’* says Kogcr Ascham, generally, which 
be joyned with labour and in open place, and on the day-lighte, 
be not only eomclie and decent, but verie iiecessarie for a courtly 
gentleman;” and the Greeks, although they admitted a certain 
coarseness of speech and action, which tke gi’eater decency or 
the better regulated hypocrisy of modern life prohibits, were, in 
Gomparieon with other contemporary nations, a race of courtly 
gentlenien.'^ Jt was deemed discreditable for anyone above the 
e^nditioh Uf a, slave or a barbarian, to be unable to express liim- 
sclf in sode^ty or in public with freedom and ease upon any topic 
of disonssion ; he was deemed awkward and ill- trained -^hb could 
not to the convidality of the frflble by song or rec^ation ; l^nd 
it iieeded dP tfie and ingenuity of Themistocle^ to exciise 
him^Jf. for. ;hie inability tq on Jhe. flute. . , It was considered 
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unbeseeming a citizen to be inexpert in pny warlike or manly 
aceomplishmonC, end the Greek admiration for physical hoauty 
rendered indispensable the exercises that develope the muscles, 
or give precision to the eye and the hand. The instincts of the 
people were nurtured by the habits of their daily life. It was for 
women to he sedentary, because, according to the erroneous 
notions of her master, she w^as a slave. But an ii^dolejit or 
invalid man was a prodigy and a laughing-stock ; and some of 
Pl&tos keenest satire is pointed against the self-indulgence of 
the sophists who sat by the stove and lapped themselves in cloaks 
and blanketSv The ceremonials of the Christian Church have, 
in all ages, commanded the applause of the artist and attracted 
the admiration of the vulgar. But tlio most gorgeous festivals 
of the Roman and Byzantine priesthood are ignoble beside the 
Olympic Games or the Greek Panegyrics of Athens and Delos. 
In the one the bvinholisms of i;cligioii aifect the faitli or imagi- 
nation only of the spectators, who gazed, a profane herd, upon 
the drama of the sanctuary, hut were not permitted to take part 
in the performan(‘(\ The \vorship of tlio CU'oeks was of a more 
caliiolic and ennobling land, iiee man wa.s ex/dadt'd from 
the contests of theamna: tlie cost of the chariot race, indeed, 
restricted its iiill enjoyment to the wealthy, hut, at least in the 
earlier and better days, the manly exorc?s("s t)f the/ Pentathlon 
weiV) open .to the young, the vigorous, and tlio haiidsome. God- 
like and heroic men were esteemed the host? exponents of the 
bounty and provideiu'c of the godvS ; and Apollo was venerated 
not only as the giver of light and health, but also as the model 
of manly strength and grace. It wuxs a decline both in art and 
in national feeling, wlien the boxers and wrobtlers beenmo merely 
professional artists, trained and dieted like/ our tumblers and 
prize-fighters to f(‘ats of agility and strength, and sacrifiemg the 
music, i.e, the intellectual portion of their abilities, to the gym- 
nastic or physical. T’he Ootoniate Alilo, whose stalwart arms 
could rive an oak, or whose brawny shoulders could carry ofl' an 
ox, was deeply ver>sed in the science of J'^ythagoras, and was 
applauded by the spectators as the mortal representative of tliQ 
beautiful sons of Leda. The religion of the Greeks carefully 
watched over three principal objects of petition in the prayers 
of the church ; nor was its care limited to verbal petition, or 
were the worshippers contented with periodical aoknowledgmunt 
that the well-being of man consists in a judicious r^ulatiott of 
mind, body, and estate.” The mind was cared for by the oom- 
bmation of intellectual with gymnaetiis exhibirioiis^ and the 
audjenoe at^^lis or Gorintb expected with as mnnb the 

Bong in honour of the conqueror, as the feats obtained tot 
him the laurel or parsley ^^oronaL Tfee* Mlf was regarded ^ 
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well l)y the exercise^ Wliich fostered its vigour, grace, and 
Mippleness, as by the temperance in all tliingsT which whoso- 
(Hor contended for the prize must observe. And the estate was 
also an object, of solicitude, since temperance and ' hardihood 
ai(; incompatible with luxm'y and sloth. We may affect to 
smile or sigh at the shallowness or incongruity of the creed of 
Greece, but w^e must blush at the practice of the worshippers of 
Zens and Athene. It is needless to expatiate on the artistic 
genius of the Greeks further than to note its intimate connexfon 
with the manly ciiaracter of the people. The town of ^icyon was 
probably not more extensive than the least of the provincial 
capitals of England, yet it contained, if we may credit Pausania^s, 
more master-pieces of art tiiau at this moment can be found in 
all Tuondon. The models of the artist were not far to seek. The 
strcc^t*^, the market-place, and the gymnasium alforded them; 
and the long conservation of physical beauty, wdiich survived the 
extinction of freedom, is to be ascribed to the passion of the 
Greeks for gymnastic discipline. The traces of this passion are 
visible iu the latest {^ges of llellenic literature. Lucian, riutareh, 
and Dion Chrysostom dwell on tlio vigour and beauty of the race 
iu their lime, and genei’fdly couple thidr commendations of 
natural graces wdth allusions to the training schools or the public 
games. TTio noblest of the Greek wu’iters, indeed, deplore the 
comparative decline of their countrymen in physical (Qualities, 
and ascribe the inferiority of their contemporaries to departure 
irom the hardy habits of tlieir forefathers. Aristo])hanes con- 
Ira^jts the curled darlings of his lime witli the big, brawny men 
who fought with tjie Persians at Salamis and Plata^a; and 
Demosthenes taunts his hearers witli tlieir reluctance to servo 
their country in the fleet or the phalanx. The ancient spirit, 
however, did not wholly die, until the Llellenic race itself expired 
under iho lazy and oiDpressive despotism of the Byzantine Caesars. 
The games of the hippodrome were no substitute for the peri- 
odical festivals at Elis and iho Isthmus. The charioteers of tlie 
green and hUhe factions were hirelings; the body-guards of Jus- 
tinian and Alexius were recruited in Britain and the Kbine-land, 
and the flower of Grecian life drooped •and dwindled in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the bar and the church. 

In the national amusements the gymnastic elements prepon* 

. tke proportion is j^ust, since it is not desirable that. 
jj^anyTheft^should devote themselves to literature, while it imports 
the . general good that every member of the community should*;; 
unless physiegUS; vdi^bled,, be. active, healthy, and brave.. Bor’ 
tife 0? fetellectuaj element the Greeks thought thafeV 

thejrJW by tlie Bionyaiac festivrfs; aid;' 

as hev©r,aesm|md a morev august and intTV 
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posing form than it presented yearly at v\.thens. We arc not 
insensible to the ampler and nobler dimensions of the llomautic 
Draina^as compared with the Classical nor disinclined to admit 
that in Shakes^eare^e and Oalderon*» plays a m/)ro profoundly 
religious, or rather a more profoundly humane, element exists 
than is to be foifnd in the Oresteia or the Antigone. Viewed, 
however, in the light of popular amus(3ments, tlie palm must be 
awarded to the Greek Drama. Tlte scrupulousness or supersti- 
tion of the Church has unfortunately divorced the Theatre from 
the ritual or the dogmas of religion; or when they have occa- 
sionally entered into eo-partiiership, as in the instances of 
Calderon’s Autos and Ilacine’s scripturaLtragedies, the union has 
been brief and unfavourable to the more popular objects of the 
drmna. The hostility of the Church to the Theatre commenced 
with the just repugnance of all wise and good men to the atro- 
cities of the Roman stage.* The, coarseness and licence in which 
Aristophanes occasionally indulges would have appeared faint 
and feeble to a Roman inured to the representations at the 
Megalesian and Floral Games; and if the Jibels of Frocopius 
contain any admixture of truth, the impurities of Koine were far 
surpassed by those of Constantinople.* The antagonism of the 
Church to the I'heatro was accordingly just in its origin, but it 
has been prejudicial equally to dramatic art and to popular 
recreation. 4 At the Dionysiac festivals of Greece they went 
hand in hand — art Avas ennobled, recreation nfCquirod an ethical ‘ 
importance, and the creed of the people was presented under the 
attractive forms of solemn and purifying emotions. In the Miles 
of (Edipiis, Electra, and Antigone the presence of a spiritual 
power, righting the secret wrongs, ajipalling the guilty, and justi- 
fying the innocent, was made manifest, nor could any attentiA'^e 
and thoughtful spectator depart from the representation of Pro- 
metheus without a conviction that the sacrifice of suffering is 
not less acceptable to the gods than the sacrifice of action. The 
Attic Drama Avas indeed the most superb and solemn liturgy of 
the Hellenic religion. Tlie Greeks thus realised in their practice 
nearly every condition involved in the theory of popular amuse- 
ments. They proAdded for the intellectual and physical im- 
provement of the people both locally and nationally. Their 
great panegyries were common to all who Avere not barbarians-— 
i.e., to all who traced their ancestry from Pelops, Ion, and the 
H^raeleids, or who, though of foreign extraction, ^ere admittedl: 
~a fare priAulege — ^^for some signal service into the family of 
Hellas; and their local institutions catered fer the health, 
insfcfubtfon, and cheerfulness of the several ooinfnumtios. Th6 
civilisation of Christendom has, in , some re^p^bts, MvaneiBcF 
"iieyond that of 'the Hellenic yace/ It ha$ iinproved, though it4$ 
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still very far from apprehending, the proper relations and posi- 
lion of uomen; it has. generally abolished slavery, although the 
< liaiige from myriads of slaves to myriads of paupers is a brief 
stop only in tl^e right direction, and is at. lamentable varianco 
v'ith the doctrines of a religion professing to regard all men as 
hi’othren and wealth as dross. It Ims established munificent 
public charities, which were known in a rude form only to 
antiquity, and embraced freo-men alone; and if it has not ex- 
tirpated, it has ceased to countenance openly such anomafeiis 
vices as disgraced even the best ages of Greece and Home. But 
the parallel must here break off. No Christian state has hitherto 
desired or effected a system of public education worthy to be 
put in the scale with that of Greece. Wo have yet mucli to learn 
from hotli the Dorian and Ionian races in the art of rendering the 
masses intelligent, healthy, and alert. 

The virtues of the Homans, Avhich eli<jited the applause of the 
most ethical of historians, were civil and political rather than 
intellectual. rolyhius,*vYho had beheld the arts and refinements 
of Greece iniiinpaii;j‘d by conquest and unvitiated by neglect, pre- 
ferred to thc?m the liardy Homan (|nalities of legislation and 
government. The most accomplished of the Latin poets agreed 
with the grave historian in this estimate of his countrymen, and 
hade them leave Ho oAhors the sculptor’s and tlie painter's art, 
and devote themselves to law, administration, and ^agriculture. 
In whatsoever related to art and education, indeed, Home, as 
compared with Greece, or even Etruria, was rude and uninven- 
tive, and even on its colossal roads uud aqueducts is impressed 
the vStaiu]^ of material energy more than of grace or contrivance. 
The popiil.ir amusements of Home rcllccted the pi aotical genius 
of its people. They were symbolic of war and agriculture. The 
games of the circus mimicked the s^trife of the hattlelield : and the 
vernal and Jiiitumnal festivals represented by their altars of sod 
and their garlands of flowers the simple thanksgivings of the 
tillers of the soil. Even from the earliest times an ethical,, and 
not an artistic spirit, is visible in their recreations, and in tho 
seasons of relaxation they indulged in mementos of the pi’cca- 
riousuess of life. Of all Romjfn exhibitipns, the secular games 
were, both from their occasion and their ceremonial, the most 
suggestive of ^ad and sober thoughts. . They \vere celebrated, in 
with a cyclical computation of tlu^ Etruscjiiis, once 
ill a hundred or a hundred and ten years; the a^bitidn ur 
\j)olipy of the Ccesars, indeed, sometimes abridged the rejplar : 
,bui even, a jubilee^ occurring once only in fifty years, is wifll 
itdapted to inspire ibe spectators with solemn i;eflecrions, 
internal, dipwevoiy between the secular ganre^ 

’'oydih<^^y-term of ,and.;a$'ndnnof; 
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mm them, none could flatter tbemselvds^witfa the hope of be- 
holding them a^ain. The sacrifices wre jjerfoimed during throe 
nights on the banks of the Tiber ; the darkness was dispelled by 
innumerable lamps and torches, and the proper silence of the hour 
was broken by music and dancing. Heralds, some days before 
the solemnity commenced, invited the citizens to a spectacle 
wliich no one had ever beheld, and none would behold again. 
The fruits of the earth were offered to the Destinies, and a 
chbras of twenty- seven youths and as many virgins of noble 
families, whose parents were both alive, implored, in appropriate 
hymns, the gods in favour of the present, and for the hope of the 
rising generation. A more striking contrast can hardly bo con-^ 
ceived than that which this grave religious spectacle |n’esenls to^ 
the daylight cheerfulness and redundant life of an Olympic 
Festival. It was difficult, indeed, to, make the senate or people 
of Rome laugh at anything short of buffoonery ; or to rousci 
their emotions by anything short of blows and bloodshed. They 
would ImtTy out of the theatre from tile woes of Atreins or the 
delicate wit of the Adclphi, on the first eall^of the elepliauts'* 
or ‘‘rope-dancers" in the streets ; and Ennius then, like Shake- 
speare now, was unpalatable to the behches, unless armii-s swept 
across the 8ti\ge,and the wardrobe blazed with purple and gold. And 
hitherto we have noticed the least noxious of *Romaii spectacles. 
It w^'a virtuous age wlien a few elephants driven by slaves 
across the arena contented the people; ife wtis a moderate one’ 
when a few pairs of gladiators sufficed for the consular or pree- 
torian games. Lord Bacon has pronounced that — “ the triumph 
amongst the Romans was not pageants or gaudery, but one of 
the wisest and noblest institutions that ever was ; for it contained 
three things — honour to the general, riches to the treasury out of 
the spoils, and donatives to J.he army." The triumph, however, 
with all deference to so higli an authority, we believe to havc^ 
b^U'one of the effective causes in producing that hardness of 
■"heoart which mai'ked all the dealings of Rome with the conquered 
andrthe . slave. It inured the people to regard with callousness 
or ^uHfttion private sufferings and public mutations. Kings 
bound in chains and c nobles in* links of iron, and afterwa.rds 
doomed’ to a swift or lingering death in the Mamertine dungeon 
or the solitary efffastulum, were spectacles engendering pride 
and cruelty, and affording no qompensation by their ethical or 
artistie suggestions. The eoroltary of the triumph i«:as 
combM bf* wild beasts and gladiators. Both the brute and ’te 
htiman nattire w^re the captives^ of the bow and spear ; and the 
vietot ^edneeived that lie had gmned the right "to ‘ and; 

.^ther of bW gbpd piebstStb. Tn the last ! 
qentt^ of worse emperors, ^ 
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the popular amuseiueii# of the Romans may be summed up 
under the two heads of cruelty .and Uoeutiousnoss* At the more 
cheerful speotacdes no. modest wonian could be present, ailhough 
few Roman matrons, and maidens were absent from them from 
tbj? graver spectacles no one opuld depart without sickness of 
heart, or with hearts deadened and indurated, and lapsed below 
all depths of pity or terror. 

The drama can^ hardly be rcokoncd among the popular amuse- 
ments of the Romans. National subjects for theatrical repi*i3- 
sontation they had none; party politics were too acrimonious 
among them for the stories of Coriolamis or Manlius to be safe 
or attractive. The deeds of the house of Tarquin, Iiowever well 
suited to the tragic muse* reminded them at once of their super- 
stitious hatred of the kingly name, and of the liimihlc origin of 
the Commonwealtli. The formality of domestic life and manners 
left hardly any scope or margin for comody, and grave senators 
ill-bvookod jests and intrigues at*»>tlio expense of their haughty 
Portias and ^Emilias. 'Fheir comedy was accordingly n. servile 
copy of tlie later comedy of the Greeks, both in* its plots, 
manners, and dranuHis 'peraoncB, But of Greek manners, the 
Roman populace knew about as niucli as Rotberhithe knows of 
Belgravia; and tlio refined wit of Terence was as iiuintclligible 
to Caius of the sulmn’a^ as the School for Scandal would be to 
the frequenters of the. Victoria Theatre. We need not expatiate 
on an amusement whicji, being patronii^ed only in the saloons 
of the Scipios, has no claim to the adjunct popular." The 
Italians, however, though their dramatic literature has in all 
])eriods been about the most scantily appointed in Europe, were 
Jievertheless u highly dramatic race. Their quick emotions 
express themselves in ready and ingenious pautomime, and the 
native farce was the lineal ancestor of the burlesques which, 
from tlie Alps to the extremity of the peninsula, are still a 
source of the keenest enjoyment to the vulgar. Latiu literature 
lias sustained no heavier loss than that of the ^ahulxB Atdlan^. 
They were of a higher order than the mimes or farces ; were 
regular compositions,, divided into five acts, marked by refined 
humour, and acted by free-born citizens, IJad a single specimen 
of these native comedies been preseiwed, we might pej’lmps have 
rated lloman qaitcAdy higher. But equally as respected its political 
develppn^e^t and its popular: recreationi^, it was the misfortune 
nf ^ibe Rap(na?a,%ta.,be.. ;and corrupted by the, weighty and:. 

T^^dity of. tbieir . conquests. A- e.nd agrioultnral race, 

bnrdy, cbaiw*.;^:4ynnciviR^ was suddenly enriched, by thn . 
treasures :of and GrauL Lioenoe and: 

i^ediately .&ui(^eede4 1?. &ngal seyerity of liJte; and 
too impatierd to 
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tliiQ/ ready-made stock of the more advanced and ingenious 
Greeks. Noi;?e, 'glare, and prodigal expenditure wei'p at once 
the h«ltie of the Roman theatre and its literature. Poets and 
actors cannot always be found; but .the artificer and the uphol- 
sterer arc always to be hired, and in the pantomime they Jbqnd 
ample room for their costly and eccentric devices. A numerous 
and idle population, for whom the theatre was provided gratis, 
demanded houses too spacious for the humai\ voice, or by their 
rhde clamours drowned the recitation of the actors. But the pan- 
tomime appealing to the eye alone, and admitting of sumptuous 
decoration, entranced tliousands of spectators, and the most 
popular of Roman dramatic entertainments dispensed witli the 
play-wriglit altogether. Ot* the three favourite public recreations 
of the Romans, the Triumph, the Spectacles, and The Theatre, 
not one promoted the refinement of the people, or tended to the 
encouragement of the artist. The passion for boxers, fencei’s, 
and wild beasts survived the republic* and exhausted tlie treasures 
of the empire. The most politic and virtuous of the Civsars 
repressed the fury of tlie people for such exliibitions ; hut the 
example of Trajan and the Autoninos was *1disregai‘ded by Corn- 
modus and Caracalla, and when the capital of the empire was 
transj)lanted to tlie shores of the Bosporus, the enormities of 
The pantomime and the race-course migrated ^jilso from the Colos- 
seum to the Hippodrome. 

That we may not be supposed to have, exaggerated the scale of. 
the public amusements of Rome, or their demoralizing eft’oets on 
the spectators, wo add the following brief sketches of three re- 
markable spectac'lcs at eras very distant from one another^ — two 
of which were exhibited in the Plain of Mars, and the tliird in 
the circus at Constantinople. 

1. In the 700th year of the city, the popularity of Cneius 
Pompeius was on tlte wane, and he laboured to revive it by 
the magnificeiiep of his exhibitions. Plitherto the Roman 
theatres had been built of wood, and were removed after the 
spectacles had terminated. Now a theatre was constructed of 
stono^ and designed for permanence. Forty thousand persons, 
no small portion ofi the resident population of the city, were 
accommodated within its walls : and it ^as decorated with such 
.a profusion of gold, marble, and gems", as had never yet been 
^dtnessed out of Alexandiia or Babylon, when “Egypt with 
Assyria strove in luxury/' The conseeratioai oT.this theatre 
Svhich, a$ a pretext for its permanence was dedicated to Venus 
Vietrix.^ was celebrated with music,, chariot races, and all the 
games pi the palaestra. . .During five successiye.day^, five hundred 
lions were hunted and slaughtered in thn Eigl^feen 

elephants were made to fight with trained of gladiators : 
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and the cries and agor^ies of these noble and sagacious animals 
iiis 2 >ired even the brutalized crowd with pity and disgust. Stage 
plays were combined with' these grosser spectacles : bi^t the 
verses of Pacuvjus and Ennius were imperfectly heard amid the 
din and tumult of such an assembly, and the games broke up 
amid general murmurs at the inefficiency of the display, and the 
exhibitor s bad taste. 

2. Three centuries had elapsed, and the extravagances of the 
arena had kept pace with the corrugation of the times and tfic 
ju'odigality of the Caesars, when Carinus surpassed all his pre- 
decessors by the pomp with which ho celebrated the Eoman 
games. They had been tJsta])lishod by the founder of the city, 
and, with few interruptions, were exhibited annually during a 
period of nearly one thousand years. On this occasion they 
were displayed in the amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained 
and so well deserves the epithet of (Jolossal. Into tlic huge 
ellipse of this vast concave, sixty-four vomitories poured forth 
an immense multitude, without trouble or confusion. The slopes 
of the interior were f^lcd and surrounded by sixty or eighty rows 
of marble seats, covered with cushions, and capable of con- 
taining above fourscore thousand spectators. TJie senatorial, 
equestrian, and plebeian orders — tliese empty distinctions were 
retained even under^tho equality of despotism — eacli occupied its 
peculiar station ; and in the centre, a golden cano 2 )y, and the 
glittering cuirasses t( tjio body-guard, marked out the imperial 
box. The spectators were protected from the sun and rain by 
purple awnings, occasionally drawn over their heads, fountains 
cooled and aromatics impregnated the air with grateful odours : 
and the stage itself was strewn with 23arti- coloured sand, arranged 
in devices, like the pattern of a carpet. I'hc scenery and me- 
chanism of the drama corresponded to the luxury of the theatre. 
The stage itself was shifted according to the exigencies of the 
performance. At one moment, it presented a vast lake covered 
with armed vessels, and replenished with the monsters of the 
deep ; at another, the spectators beheld the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, or the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The appointments of 
the circus were not less sumptuous. The wild beasts were sur- 
rounded by a sylvan sc^e. A forest of large trees, torn up by 
the roots, was transplanted into the midst of the arena. This 
umbrageous space was immediately filled with a thousand 
ogjiriches, a thousand stags, a tliousand fallow-deer, and a thou^ 
sand wild boars, all of which w'ere indiscriminately slaughtered 
before evening. On the following day, a hundred lions, a hun- 
dred lionesses, two Tiundred leopards, and thr^ hundred wild 
boaijs, were massacred ; and, amid such profusion, we may credit 
the statement of a contemporary poe^Thafe the nets designed as 

[VoL. LXVI. No.^OXXIX.]— N bw Sbbies, Vol. X. No, I. N 
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a defence against the wild beasts were .of gold wire, that the 
porticoes were* gilded, and the balustrades which di\ided the 
Xows pf spectators studded with a mosaic of precious stones. 
It is needless to cennnont upon the splendoun and borharism 
of sucli popular amusements. 

S. ]3ut these were trivial and even hai*mless follies compared 
with the factions and frenzy of the Byzantine hippodrome. It 
is^ not easy to decide whether the capital of the Eastern Empire 
STitfered more from the feuds of the Church or of the circus. The 
election of a bishop or a patriarch was not seldom accompanied 
with bloodshed ; and the factions of the charioteers on more than 
one occasion suspended . the actions of government, and shook 
the imperial tlirone. The lively fancy of the Grreeks, so alert in 
splitting hairs in the sublimest mysteries of religion, was equally 
active in ascribing symbolic meanings to the colours worn on the 
race-course. The ic/iitc'was supposed to be typical of the snows 
of winter, the red of the summer dog-star, the green of the ver- 
dure of spring, and the blue or amre of the mingled tints of 
autumn. Omens w^ere drawm from their,. respective victories; 
and the betters on a favourite colour conceived that, on the issue 
of their wager depended, not only mbney and estates, but also a 
plentiful harvest, or a prosperous navigation. Twenty-five heats 
were run in the same day ; and, as each firction furnished one 
chariot for every course, one hundred chariots in the same day 
started for the goal. It w^ould have becK ha\)py for the State, if 
the contests had been limited to the circus. But political passions 
were infused into popular amusement, and the greens and blues 
alternately enjoyed and abused the pleasures of victory. Families 
were split into opposite factions quarters of the city dis- 
tracted by irreooncileable feuds: the Csesars themselves took part 
with one or the other livery ; and Iqst, rapine, and murder ranged, 
unreproved and unchecked, under the sway of favourite cha- 
rioteerb. Their occasional union was even more fatal to public 
order than their ordinary division : and, at one crisis of these 
Saturnalia, the royal galleys were moored at the garden gate of the 
Blachemal palace, ready to convey the trembling emperor and 
his household to some safe and distant retreat. From the capital 
this pestilence was diflfused into the provinces and cities of the 
East : Antioch and Alexandria were tom by the factions of the 
race-course: and the excesses and extravagances of an idle and 
useless recreation that wasted, the strength and treasures of the 
empire, may fairly be enumerated among the causes of its 
decrepitude and decline. 

Whatever may have been the doctrinal influence of Christianity 
upon the vices and follies of a superannuated fabric of society, 
its higher and more severe paorality cannot be questioned. Even 
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the selfish interests of mankind were enlisted in favour of a creed 
wliich promoted the household virtues and family union, and re* 
strained crimes of such flagrant dye as convulsed the later days of 
the Pagan world. The fathers of the Church have often been cen* 
su red for the intoleSilnt zeal of their attacks on art and the tlieatre: 
but to understand and excuse them, it is only necessary for us to 
contemplate what dramatic exhibitions had become. Even the fore* 
going sketches of the licence of the Roman amphitheatre and the 
Ryzautine race-course will suflice to justify Chrysostom or 
Tcvtullian s indignation at the spectacles, and to accept oven the 
aid of bigptry against a moral pestilence so deeply rooted and so 
widely diffiised. The strong virtues of the barbarians in time 
seconded the reclamations of the Church: and, altliough the amuse- 
ments of Cliristendom are not unstained by cruelty and licence, 
tliey have never, in the worst epochs, approached the excesses of 
ciiher capital of the Roman empire. 

Our route would be too devious were wo to trace the various 
popular amusements of ^Europe, after it was broken up into 
c<)]iimunitics, each (Jisplaying its several character. We must 
content ourselves tvith arranging, under a few distinct heads, 
tlie recreations which expressed the pleasures or the passions 
of the people. For centuries after its emancipation from 
tlie yoke of Romo* tlie* normal condition of Europe was one 
of war and isolation. There was little ^intercourse* between 
its kingdoms ; theifc w^re few diplomatic transactions between 
its crowns; the sea was insecure; the great roads which Rome 
iuid drawn from every province of its empire to the Milliarium 
in the forum were neglected, or broken up : and each potty 
state was at leisure to mature and develop its own institutions 
and amusements. Between the cities and the country a marked 
distinction had grown up. The recj:eations of the nobles were 
the cliase and the tournament : those of the citizens, the pro* 
cessions and symbolisms of the guilds. The one naturally 
displayed the imago of war : the other exhibited the woiics 
and benefits of industry and peace. As an example of these 
general characteristics, we will dwell for an instant upon tho 
o])posite amusements of the Spaniards and the Flemings, as 
respectively the exi>ofients of nations great in arms and thrifty 
and splendid in peuco. 

The Spaniards were in many of their predilections genuine 
(^ciplos of Romov They hated commerce, and willingly resigned 
retail and mechanical trades into the hands of Moriscoes> Germans, 
or French, or any strangers who had settled among them~muoli 
as the Romans left their shops and warehouses to Greek or Syrian 
freedmen and slaves. The love of idleness was accompanied 
with a passion for amusement, and ^he recreatibns of the Spa* 
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niard# were fierce, sombre, and gorgeous in tbeir character. For 
the splendour oT their tournaments, we need only refer to their 
ballad.literatiire ; for the savage licence of the bull-light to every 
book of travels in tlm peninsula ; and for the siipiptuousness of 
their theatrical decorations to the records of tl^iir drama and even 
the stage-directions of their plays. It was in Vain for the Cortes 
to express, as they did as early as 1555, their disapprobation of 
the hull-fights. The zest for them was too deeply seated in the 
•temper of the people. It was useless for the treasurers of the 
royal houscdiold to remonstrate against the profusion of the 
Theatre Iloyal; the nobles demanded and the king sanctioned the 
putlay. With the attachment to habit, and the aversion from 
clmnge tliat still mark the Spanish people, the totirnameiit lin- 
gered among them long after it became an empty and unmeaning 
spectacle in the rest of Europe. The Spaniard of 1840,” writes 
George Borrow, “is the Spaniard of four centuries ago he still 
delights to charge the hull with his lance, and drive him down 
the narrow mountain track to the river': ho is a tamer of liorses ; 
a believer in wizai*ds ; a sworn foe to Jews ami Moors and 
labour; his repose cannot he too profound, his paroxysms of 
recreation and enjoyment too fervid or fierce. 

HisFlcmish andl )utch subjects presented ecpiallyintlmir occupa- 
tions and amusements the most complete cont^iast to the Spaniard. 
The wealthy and comfortable burghers of Antwerp, Gliont, 
Bruges, and Leyden^iad small delight in >var .or the chase, in tor-, 
turing beasts, or in the savour of roasted heretics. Their delight 
was to see, on occasions of ceremony or rejoicing, oxen roasted 
whole in the market-place, wine gushing from the pipes of the 
fountains, men climbing high poles and women running races fo)* 
prizes, and festive lanterns hiiruiiig at night on the belfries of 
their cities. The rhetorical guilds of the Flemings were also in 
marked contrast to the dramatic entertainments of the Spaniards. 
The fancy of the poet and the stores of classic or romantic story 
wsere ransacked for the uses of the theatres of Madrid and Seville ; 
and, with the exception of movc^ahle scenery, they lacked little of 
the pomp and splendour of Parisian or London playhouses. The 
imagination of the .Netherlanders was more easily contented, 
or of a more practical kind. Their spectacles embodied, in 
sensible imagery, wise saws and pregnant maxims, and reflected 
the household and commercial virtues that render their possessors 
easy in person and in circumstances. A high day at Madrid in 
the reign of Philip IV. was in all essential respects the image *6f 
a high day in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. The nobles, 
mounted on Arabian barbs, carried an estate on their backs 
invested in silks, gems, and costly armour, and paraded their 
finery before the dark eyes hardly concealed by the lattices 
or veils which the semi 'oViental jealousy of Spanish fathers. 
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brothers, and husbands devised and demanded. , The Flemings 
vihited one another on gala-days, dressed in cumbrous velvets 
find stiff brocades, and were solemnly«drawn in antique and richly 
;i domed coaches, displaying on their panels the strangest alle- 
gorical emblems of peace, plenty, and thrift. The fortunes and 
character of the nations were reflected in these their popular 
amusements. The Nctherlandcrs grew and remained rich ; the 
Spaiiiurds became, and have remained poor unto this day. Xhe 
mines of the Indies poured their wealth eventually into the laps of 
the Flemings and the FTollanders; since Aiitweiqi and Rotterdam 
supplied Seville and Barcelona with the wares which the Spaniard 
deemed it beneath his dignity to manufacture, or even to vend when 
imported. “More business,” says a shrewd Venetian envoy, “isdone 
in Antwerp in a month than at Cadiz or Barcelona in two years.’' 

We must aflbrd space for one more ^glimpse at the recreations 
of Southern Europe ])Gforo iimnng to the popular amusements 
{)1‘ our own laud. Fkirenee, we are told by the chroniclers, 
Malespini and Villani, was, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, eminently prosperous and happy. Tlio city abounded 
111 mirth and festivity : jugglers, buffoons, and mountebanks 
poured in from all the Italian states to share the bounty of 
ils princely mercliauts, who, although generally plain and frugal 
in their private life aiid households, were sumptuous and hos- 
pitable in their pij[hlic entertainments. Easter was an especial 
season fur revelry. Idle wealthier Florentines then kept open 
house, and welcomed multitudes of poets, musicians, dancers, 
jesters, players, and charlatans of every sort, and none of those 
who pleased in order to live w'^ere permitted to depart without 
considerable largesse, whether in the form of money, or of rich 
dresses and ornaments. 

In the sonnets of Folgore da San Gimignano, a poet of the 
year 1200, we obtain an insight into the amusements of the gen- 
tlemen of Sienna at that period. The bard follows the approved 
almanac-fashion in prescribing to his readers what they are to 
eat, drink, and avoid, and how to disport themselves in each 
month in order to cause their days to pass pleasantly. We 
scdect a few instances of his comfortable counsels. 

In January he bids his friends to kee}) large fires in well-lit 
rooms; to have their bed-chambers splendidly furnished with 
silken sheets and fur coverlets. The servants must be snugly 
«<^lad in woollehs and cloth ofPouay ; and there should be plenty 
of confectionary,- Out of doors, the gentlemen are to amuse 
^leniselves by throwing soft snow-halls atf the young ladies whom 
they may happen to meet in their walks. When tired with these 
exertions, they must take a good allowance of repose. 

This dolce /ar \howevei% is not to endure for ever. 

Even the exis^tence of a Sybarite, if persevered in too long. 
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will grow tediousi* So ui February the^e pleasant gentleiiieu 
must rise betxihes and ‘‘ hunt the deer/’ the wild goat and boar 
with^hound and horn/’ ^t night they shall come merrily homo 
to exoellon’t wino;, a smoking kitchen, *and a song. 

Jn March, when the sun rides high in Aries, and strong exer- 
cise is not so needful to warm the blood, fishing is to be substi- 
tuted for hunting; they are now to migrate from their town- 
houses to their suburban villas and palaces, and to procure every 
delight that will make time run smoothly ; but without monk or 
priest. Let those crazy shavelings,” says the irreverent pt)et, 
go and preach, for they abound in lies.*’ The Italians appear 
to have known nothing of Parson Supple, who could ride nearly 
as well and drink quite as well as Squire Western himself. 

In April the scene changes to an Arcadian life, amid flowery 
fields, fountains, and lawns ; and tlio general prescription is — 
mules, palfreys, and steeds fro^i Spain, songs and dances b om 
Provence, and new instruments of music fresh from Germany. 
There is, indeed, much national physiognomy involved in these 
maxims. JMonks are excluded from this pa\’adise, but not Ih es ; 
for dames and damsels saunter along with these gay Siennese 
bachelors through groves and gardens -where all would honour 
them, and bend their knee before the queen, the lady of beauty, 
to whom the poet oflers a crown of jewels,’^even of the finest 
jewels of Prestcr John, king of Babylonia. 

May brought with it troops of light woll-rtraihed horses, springy, ' 
spirited, and swift, with head and breast well armed; and tinkling 
bells and banners, and rich trappings ; many-coloured mantles, 
light round shields ami poLislicd weapons, which were not to lie 
borno in vain, for there must be breaking of spears and shock of 
lances; and the re\vard of chivalry shall be, flowers of every hue, 
showers of garlands, from halcojiy and casement, and flights of 
golden oranges tossed up in turn ; and youths and maidens kissing 
mquth and clieek, and discoursing of happiness and love. 

We have not space to follow this joyous calendar through the 
rolling year, and recommend such of our readers as may have 
been kjd to envy life at Sienna, to procure the poems of Messer 
San Gimignano. Tl>o counsels for October, however, are too 
extraordinary to be passed over. The poet s^ms to have thought 
■with the adage 

.He wlio drinks and goes to bed sober. 

Falls as the leaves do, and dies in October/^ 

For then, ho says, it is^good to visit a house where a good stud is 
kept, to follow sports on foot or horseback, dance at night, drink 
goo(k wine and get tipsy ; os in good sooth there is no better 
fife/’ And after the momiqgs ablutioasji wine and roast meat 
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are once more an excollont medicine, for they will give good 
sphits, and preserve tliem in better health than that of fishes in 
hike, river, or sea^ because thus they would be leading a more 
Christian life . • * 

An unlucky wag of the lime, Oene della Citarra of Arezzo, 
parodied these sonnets of Messer Folgores, and imparted his 
notions of the enjoyments of the poor. We regret oui* inability 
to look on this picture also, since the two would enable us to 
present a tolerably complete outline of the popular amusements 
of Italy. 

It is much to be regretted that those who have written on 
symbolisms, for the most part have viewed tJio subject from 
merely a theological point of view, or at least have restricted 
their researches to the bare demands of archaeology. The sub- 
ject of popular amuscmf3nts would derive mneh light fi*om a 
history of the symbols adopted by vurieus nations, and especially 
from those belonging to the trading corporations and guilds. 
Wo can afford, howcvei* to liint only at an unworked vein of 
inquiry that would jprobably illustrate better than the history 
of cabinets and campaigns tlic social development and peculiarities 
of a people. The guilds of Europe with their bannei’s, devices, 
and periodical festivals, date from a remote antiquity, and 
althougli they wero considerably modified by Christian emblems 
and ideas, they lurk in many an obscure comer of Homan and 
oriental record. f , 

Tho gravity with which we Englishmen disport ourselves, 
appeared to Froissart, accustomed to the lighter and more graceful 
mirtii of France, a feature of j)eculiar significance in the national 
character. It is indeed impossible to deny that the English have 
a relish for broad fun, since have wo not Fielding's, and Smollett's, 
and Dickens’s novels, and Shakespeare’s Falstaff, constables, and 
clowns ? Hut wc are not a demonstrative people like the Athenians 
and the French, and although our comedy is as rich as that of 
Aristophanes and Moliere, our assemblies and recreations have 
assuredly an air of steady and serious business. We would not, 
indeed, exchange the general sobriety of our cities for the indis- 
criminate levity of Vienna, nor are we disposed to regal’d it as a 
symptom of any consfitutional or deep-seated melancholy. We 
ascribe it rather i j the more domestic character of our habits, as 
compared with those of most continental nations. Even sadness 
seldom maintain it» equable demeanour in a ci’owd, where 
the attention is perpetually diverted from self by the passing 
objects> the converse and gesticulations going on on every side. 
The liveliest people: of antiquity were the Athenians, whose life 
was almost passed in the streets; the external aiiondrestleslhess 
are provoeatives if not t(> mirth,, at^least to o<)mpcwow^hip ; and 
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a j|)opulatioii that has scarcely a homo, is generally to outward 
semblance noisy and demonstrative. If physiognomy indued bo 
an index of the cheerfulness or the gravity of a people, we tire 
inclm(^(l to think that an English crowd will bear comparison 
with that of any country for a general expression of content. 
Mo)‘e anxious faces will be met wuth in Paris or New York in an 
hour than London exhibits in a w’eek ; although indeed on the 
occasion of a spectacle or a general holiday, there will be in both 
the former cities greater noise and ostentation of pleasure. We 
seldom scream, shout, or give way to inextinguishable laiightor ; 
but neither do we so often shed tears, rend our hair, or commit 
suicide. If wo possess no sober certainty of waking bliss as a 
nation, and exercise to tlie full our privilege of grumbling at the 
weather, the crops, and the government, Ave have fewer emeiites, 
fewer revolutions, fewer brealdngs-up of the great central abysses 
of passion than have occurred among nations claiming to be 
livelier and more sensitive than ourselves. But our immediate 
business is Avith the national character as exhibited or suggested in 
its seasons of relaxation ; and it must be admitted that these fen* 
the most part are of a saturnine complexion. A manly vigour 
from the earliest times is perceptible in the recreations of the 
Euglisli nation. After the first pressure of the Norman yoke Avas 
lightened, and the conquerors liad eea,su(l to regard the conquered 
Avith scornful or jealous eyes, the native sports of the Saxons 
were permitted them and even encouragefj. 'The earlier wars of 
the Norman kings Avith France had been Avaged chiefly Avitli the 
lances and battleaxes of their OAvn reuiiners ; hut tlie eflicicncy 
of the English archers manifested itself so strikingly on many 
critical occasions, that the practice of the how was diligently 
enforced by tlie Plantagenets. Nor after the close of the Barons 
wars did the Tudors overlook this formidable adjunct to tlie 
rude artillery of their day, and indeed throughout the fifteenth 
century nothing more surely proves the good understanding 
bet^ween the government and the people than the universal 
practice of bearing arms. Every man AA^as a soldier, and equipped 
according to liis rank and means with corresponding armour and 
weapons. The exercises of the tilt-yard at the Hall or Castle 
were reserv’^ed for those of gentle birth ; and the imitation of war, 
often very near its reality — was at once a high enjoyment and a 
noble accomplishment. It was enacted by vaiious statute's, com- 
mencing Avith an Act passed in the Parliament at Winchester* 
in the thirteenth year of Edward !., that every man hft^e harness 
in his house to keep the peace after the ancient assize^that is 
to say, every man between fifteen years of age and sixty years, 
shall be assessed and sworn to armour according to the quantity 
of his lands and goods/* As t^e bow w^as the favourite weapon 
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of the English peasantry, regular practice was, enforced, and 
shooting was both the training and the amusement of all whoso 
})ro23erty in land did not amount to forty shillings in A-aliie. 
Every hamlet had its pair of butts: and on Sundays and holidays 
— our ancestors would have marvelled at the dedication of the 
Sabbath to religion, sloth, or drink — all able-bodied men were 
rctpiired to present themselves in the field, and to employ their 
leisure hours as valyant Englishmen ought to do.’* Mayoi;s, 
bailiffs, and headboroughs were directed to see these manly 
amusements observed ; and if they neglected to do so, Avere 
fined twenty shillings for each proven omission of their duty. 
It is interesting to remark how sedulously our legislators five 
centuries ago discouraged ‘^unthrifty games,*’ and especially such 
as being of a sedentary kind, might he practised in taverns and 
places of ill resort. Numerous are the statutes levelled by the par- 
liaments of the Elantagenots against the plays of bowls, (^uoils, 
dice, kails;*’ as numerous the complaints of veteran soldiers 
against the addiction of tfie younger sort of recruits to dancing, 
carding, and dicing ! JVTany of the national sports, indeed, have 
Justly fallen into oomj)arative desuotudo, and Ave now seldom 
read of bull-baitings or prize-fights. With these and with all 
amusements that involve cruelty to animals or brutalise those 
wlio practise them, A^e can well dis2)ense ; yet avc may be allowed 
to regret the abeyance of foot-ball on the village camping-land, 
and the periodical matches of Avrestlers at wakes and fairs. It 
is one of the liigliest recommendations of cricket that it brings 
together men of all degrees ; and wo quite go with Lord John. 
Manners in his henevolent wish to devise and promote all such 
recreations as equalize ranks, and Avherein superior skill is the 
only distinction. The benefits of such equalization were proved 
in the Avars of Edward III. It is observed by the contempomry 
chronicles, that one cause of the higher courage and more 
effective discipline of the English at Cre9y and Poictiers was 
attributable to the terms on which the chivalry of England liA’c'd 
Avith its yeomanry. In the Ercnch armies, the archers and light 
troops were held aloof by the knights and their squires as 
a rabble, good only for the prelude to the*fight, but infinitely 
beneath the rank or notice of the men-at-arms. Whereas 
in the English host a common cordiality and a generous 
emulation pel*va'ded all the ranks ; the serried line of the 
archers had its place and consideration as well as tl;ie mounted 
columns of horse, were taken into account by the cqifimissariati 
and scrupulously tended in the hospital. The effects of this 
cohesion were felt loh^ after the bow was forgotten as a weapon 
of offence; and it is in sonie measure owing todhe mpfre comi- 
preheneive character of our national ^unusoDciehts, that amid our 
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acrimameu& political contests and even, occasional revolutions, 
there has never been such a severance of classes as hastened 
the (J^wnfall of the commonwealth of Kome and the monarchy 
of France* 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, mas(jues and plays 
constituted a prominent feature in the pastimes of the English 
people. The world has hitherto seen tliree great dramatic 
eras in three distinct nations; and the eminence of Greece, 
Spain, and England, in this province of art, may be attributed 
to the intense sympathy of their population generally with 
dramatic passion and pageantry. Of Greece and Spain it 
must suffice to observe, that their ,, great dramatic eras cor- 
respond nearly with the most vigorous development of the 
national energies. Greece owed to the fusion of classes, result- 
ing from her invasion hy Persia and to the national exultation 
consecpiont on its conclusion, all the nobler and most vital ele- 
ments of her dramatic literature. The restless activity which 
propelled Spain in the fifteenth century towards enterpris(^ in 
Europe and the Now World, broke dowp in some degree her 
provincial difterences and isolation, and fused into one mass the 
conflicting and diversified elements of her people. Her theatre 
was the exponent of the national triumphs, and reflected to her, 
in tho noblest mirrors of poetry, the deeds* and suflerings that 
had rendered her great. Her dramatic literature, indeed, was 
the only point at wliich the upper and ’’lower classes of the 
Spanish people really osculated. The court and the nobles were 
too deeply intrenched beliind their own pride and immunities to 
blend readily with tho middle orders ; the towns were shiu’ifly 
distinguished from the country the inland provinces, where tho 
people were shepherds or vine- growers, from the coast provinces, 
where the inhabitants were engrossed by either regular or 
irregular trade. In the Spanish drama, how^ever, there existed 
a common point of union for all these classes, and it exhibits 
tike characteristics of the nation even more fully than the popular 
spectacles. The English drama rests upon a broader basis than 
that of either Athens or Madrid. The avenues to it had been 
prepared in the ruder periods of the Plantagenets. For not 
only were majsquea and i>lays acted at court, or in the castles 
of the nobles, but itinerant companies wandered, os in ancient 
Greece, &om village to village, performing in barM or taverns, 
or in the farm-house kitchen,, the moralities and. mysteries— 
the . proluvial notes of Marlowe and Shakespeare* To our- 
uelves, who can measure the affect of such foreshadow- 
il>ga onl^' by the impression they would, now^ produce, th^ 
legendSii in which saints , and angeife are hiotors, and the Deity 
an of profanity. 
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Yet it is a semblance only^ for they were l^)elieved when 
represented, were conceived in good faith> and were acted with 
devout earnestness. They were no more profane than the •early 
cpiaintnesses of painting, or tho subtle investigations of the 
fecliool-men. They were the expressions of an imaginative ago upon 
subjtjclb which reject the cold conclusions of the reason, 'lliey 
were, moreover, at a time when few could road, and fewer could 
write, tho alphabet of a people who felt strongly even if they 
understood darkly; and to the passionate emotions occasionally 
displayed in the Moralities" wo owe much of tlie loftier and 
more eloquent passion of the nalional drama. AU great nations 
are indeed dramatic, because life is at one period of their fortunes 
a simple phenomeiiou and an overpowering mystery. They see in 
part, and they prophesy in part; and both their vision and their 
apprehensions arc in earnest. To produce a great dramatist, tho 
drama must previously he the xiassion of a people. The drama 
in ihe sixteen tli century was the esj^ecial amusement of the 
English from the jialaco to the village-green. 'Hie English were 
then in a similar ccitidition to the Athenians at the epoch 
of their invasion by Tersia. They felt strong in themselves 
and in their power over circumstances. They had survived wars 
that drained the nation^ s best blood; they w’ ere troubled neither 
with socicil problemfcT nor subjccthc speculations; their vigour 
and spirits were exuberant, and newr avonjiioB seemed opening on 
all sides for their sinewy strength ot‘ mind and body. The 
resources of ancient literature had recently been opt'iied to tliem ; 
the new products of the Christian mind of Europe wore being 
daily brought within their ken. Q’heir native ballads and k‘gend8 
w^cro still sung or recited in streets, maikets, and by liresides ; 
and tlicir fancy was stimulated by the revelation of lands beyond 
what liad been long su])posed to be a, trackless and impassable 
ocean. Under this combination of emotions and circumstances, 
tho Kiiglisli drama began to erect tho steps of that august 
throne which Shakespeare was destined to occupy. 

Hereafter we may return to the subject of Popular Amuse- 
ments. We have surveyed the subject briefly under various 
phases — some at tho culmination, others at th^ commencement of 
their growth. But a field far beyond onr present limits remains 
to bo explored; and we can at present only tind room for a few 
brief remarks on tho impojrtance ©f uatiomil pastimes to all who 
„ study the past or speculate upon the future history of the 
civilised world* 

A trivial and inexpressive portion only of natdowJ life' i» 
reflected in the public acts, of a We may eotnpiellend 

the tissue of its wars and negotiation^ Its commorcev arts, and 
manufactures,, without therefor appitohendteg ita passiom mi 
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prejudices, or* the general clxnamen of its temper. What it does 
spontaneously is the emblem and exponent of its interior being ; 
and ‘since amusements cannot be enforced and must be spon- 
taneous, it is worth the while of historians to read the public 
history of a nation by the light of its recreations. No less in- 
cumbent is it on the legislators, for the present and the future, to 
study the undisguised aspect of the people for whom it legislates. 
Charles and Laud might have saved their own heads, and the 
removal of a throne and hierarchy to boot, had they condescended 
to survey calmly the physiognomy of England in their days. 
Not a small blunder might recently have been shunned, if the true 
significance of the cry for ‘‘ Bunclay increations'’ had been more 
subtly scrutinized. It is a question that should have been treated 
on its broadest ground or left undisturbed. Well were it, too, for 
the church, and for every denomination which has intentionally or 
inadvertently supported her on this question, to ponder whither 
they are wending by their opposition, to a just demand, or by 
their partial compliance with a senseless clamour. If not deter- 
mined now, it must at least very soon be mooted and decided, 
whether governments shall deal only with tho hard and repulsive 
elements of social policy, or whether they shall extend their cares 
and studies to the more spontaneous and genial desires of the 
community. The State is no less a parent* than a schoolmaster ; 
and while it necessaril} pro^idc& penalties for the erring members 
of its household, it sliould with equal** vigilance and sympathy 
afford space and verge enough for the recreations which may 
divert the masses from sensual indulgence and specious tempta- 
tions, and diftuse a relish for exercises and pastimes that promote 
at once health of body and cheer and content of spirit. 
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The Political Future of England, By the Comte de Monta- 
lembert, of the Ercnch Academy, from the French. London: 
Murray. 1856*. 

T here is much in the work of M. de Montalembert to 
tickle the prejudices of the '' fine old English gentleman/' 
and there are some things flattering to the men of moveia^ent. 
But, whatever our political predilections, let us not fancy that this 
essay was prompted by an abstract admiration of ^he British 
constitution, by a purely philosophical interest iu the working 
out of the political problem under the conditions 'presented among 
ourselves, or by u' particular phaonthropiOal regard for the'inha- 
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l)itanis of these islands. , Ce n'est pas pour ms beaux yeux. Let 
ns ho prudent though not prudish ; we may suffer ourselves to 
be pleased with some things which are said gracefully and gome 
which are suggested kindly; we may be grateful for the tender 
touching of acknowledged defects ; but let us not be blind to 
the further views of our accomplished Frenchman. When he 
admires our Medisevalism, and Speaks on the whole not dis- 
respectfully even of our Anglican Church, it is in order to win 
back its fairest jewel to the triple crown ; when he praises our 
democratic constitution and the liberty of our press, it is for 
the sake of riling the Gallican dictatorship, and of showing that 
some democracies may c(vexist with a liereditary nobility. At 
all events, we shall derive more practical benefit from his cri- 
ticisms and warnings, than from his compliments and eiilogiums ; 
foi* his flatteries are all turned into special pleadings for Catho- 
licism, and for tliose oppressive institutions which naturally ally 

tliemselves with it. This is, indeed, very pleasant to read, — 

• 

England possesses, more than any other nation in the world, the 
essential conditions of aocial, moral, and material life; but she will 
live, as she always has lived, in a gradual transformation, mixing up, 
with an instinctive art and a marvellous sagacity, traditionary expe- 
rience and prudence with the active spirit of advance, and blending 
the most comprohensi^e attention to general interests with a scru- 
pulous care of the social rights and the individual liberty of the 
meanest of her citizensf.”-- rp. 31. 

We hope that this is so in some degree, and that the power of 
adaptation to altered circumstances is not yet utterly lost to the 
British Constitution; that the organs essential to life and growth 
in the body politic arc not yet ossified. Tlie so-called Adminis- 
trative Reform movement, although with little result for the 
present, was an indication of this life. M. de Montalembert, 
indeed, judges of that agitation differently from ourselves; he 
considers it to have been “ the symptom of a dangerous tendency 
in the public mind'’ (p. 74), and attributes it to an irritation 
caused by a public but selfish sense of dissatisfaction at the dis- 
tribution of oflBcial patronage. That a reipedy is imperatively 
required for the evils pointed out in the following passage nxust 
he allowed, hut th^ir .removal cannot he accomplished without 
popular efforts ^^ell sustained. 

^Formerly the number of pubKo functionaries was much smaller 
than it is now* The functionaries appointed and paid by the State 
were oonipsratively, individual importance. They 

inspired neither esteeih^nor ^nvy in the immense majority of the people, 
who hut Took to ; government , did , not Want them^ aSid 

were:jiot dissatisfii^ the-t the limited of such.pW be 
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considered the reward of the followers of .the mstocracy, or of the 
riisihg men of {he political world. This state of things is altered in 
Eng^d as it is in France. The extension of education among the 
masses, by dislocating from humbler •walks a va^t number of indi- 
viduals, has crea^d so many new candidates for government offices ; 
and on the other hand^ although the slow but incontestable progress 
of administrative centralization has increased the number of places to 
be given, it is, and will always be, infinitely less than that of the 
oaiididates. Both, however, are increased and increasing. This is 
the great peril of English society. The evil is certainly as yet not 
near so great as it is in the nations of the Continent ; but England is 
already launched on that fatal slide. It is high time for her statesmen 
to see that a general immoderate pursuit of public office is the worst 
of all social diseases. It expands throughout the body of the nation 
a venal and servile leaven which has not the merit of correcting or 
excluding, even in those provided for, the spirit of faction and anarchy. 
It creates a hungry and greedy crowd, capable of any violence to sa- 
tisfy their appetite, and ready for any baseness as soon as it is satisfied. 
A people of place-hunters is the lowest of people. There is no igno- 
miny that it is not ready to undergo or perpetrate.’* — pp. 74-5. 

Fatal slide,” indeed ; but the impulse down the treacherous 
incline has been given from above and not from below. It is 
not fair to represent the immoderate pursuit of public office and 
place ns emerging spontaneously from tlie^masses by reason of 
their improved education ; and he can have observed but little 
the conduct of the two great political factions of the country 
when they have been respectively in possession of the power of 
the government, who has any, the least faith in an appeal to our 
statesmen ' to check this growing evil. It is an evil of their 
own fostering; it is the method by which Whigs and Tories 
alike have discovered that the “ Queen’s government can alone 
be carried on,” The cent^ralization of the patronage of an im- 
mense number of places in the hands of the government of the 
day, or wliich is the same thing, looked at from another point of 
view, the ramification of the government influence over the whole 
country, must necessarily be corrupting. A reaction tigainst 
such a system is not to be attributed to greed of gain on the 
part of the excluded, it is rather a sign that some portion of the 
body politic remains as yet untainted. No doubt there is a daily 
increasing number of qualified competitors for all places Which par- 
take of the nature of patronage; but so are competitors more nu- 
merous and better qualified than heretofore for all sooid positipus 
where industry and skill aa?e required. But in a factory^ in a bank, 
even on a the best men obtain the best placesf 
fed those who are worst off, by reason ofr their 

or iii0clj»aoity ; the agitators are the menwho th 

ployers at any wagee, and who fememdihifct hands; focsootbi 
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should be paid alikej for in no other way can the skulk obtain 
the same advantage as the good workman. This is not the kind 
of dissatisfaction wliich^ prevails respecting public patronage. 
]Soi* is thii latto a dissatisfaction expressed merely by those 
who belong to the party which is out. The ins revel in their 
advantages, the outs bide their time, think it long in coming, 
but would not rain a system from which they expect in their 
turn to profit No movement was ever less open to the charge of 
sinister purpose than that so-called of Administrative Reform ; 
and the fact of evil omen to our political liberty and happiness 
is, that since the first outburst of indignation the leaders of 
that movement have not received sufficient popular encourago- 
ini'nt to persevere cfFectually in their work. That is the worst 
augury as to the future, that the people sufiered themselves to be 
perplexed and mystified by official dust-throwing, and turned 
aside from going straight to a reform of the whole system of 
government patronage. But it is not on the people lies the worst 
moral blame. They have b&n accustomed to think, that when tiie 
oxistencG of an abuse j;ias once been brought to the cognizance 
of their own house, as they imagine it to be, they may safely 
intrust the prosecution of all inquiry, and the provision of all 
ncc(3ssaiy remedies, to the wisdom and public sj)irit of their 
ro])resentativcs. It iS only now' coming clearly before the know- 
ledge of the country at large, what the House of Commons, as 
at present constituted, really is. It is itself the central bureau, 
the chief agency office, for conducting the system of that govern- 
ment patronage, which often exercises so fatal an influence on the 
public interests at home and abroad, and carries corruption 
through the whole length and breadth of the land, 

Jb'or the ramifications of that patronage agency extend them- 
selves like a net-w’^ork over the whplc kingdom. Not only 
governorships, bishoprics, commissionerships, are the price oi 
parliamentary support, but not the meanest place under the 
Customs, the Excise, tlie Post-office, is bestowed without re^ 
ferenoe to party objects, either as purchase or reward. Tory 
parsons, Wliig squires, Nonconformist town-councillors are the 
local ageaats through whom the patronage is distributed, according 
to the political denomination of the Government, according to the 
necessity it feels it^lf under of conciliating the agricultural, the 
clerical, or the dissenting interest. Corruption is thus extended 
to the obscurest country village, which is connected with the rest 
of the em^ret by wallong postman* who owes his petty place to 
the small to the county member. This 

kind of widiriiy und ;moi^ 

demoi(«alhtihg bribery and treating'^ - ba^sr 
This 
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bourhoods is far more enervating to the political moral sense, 
though hot so scandalous as the coarser kind of electioneering 
by pviblio-house oratory, flags, music, and drunkenness. It ia 
really a tampering with the national integrity and conicience, and 
more degrading tlian the distribution of patronage by caprice or 
by court intrigue. The machinery is as obvious as that of a 
skeleton clock. Everybody knows all about it; And both the 
majority or winning political side for the time being, which 
enjoys the fruits of representative government, and the dissatis- 
fied excluded minority are equally dishonoured. We cannot 
ignore the scandal, nor, as was said once of a corrupt ministry, 
treat it in the Oriental fashion, and, turn our backs upon the 
exposure ; for no man, Englishman at least, can turn his back 
upon his own nakedness. ^ 

This corruption has originated in the Parliamentary centre ; 
the demand has been created, by the organization of the supply. 
That the great parties might fight out their own battles on the 
arena of the House of Commons upon the understanding which 
prevails between them, it has been necessary that the consti- 
tuencies should be kept quiet. The organization of patronage 
through the House of Commons itself effects this. No extension 
of suffrage, not even if it w’ere accompanied with the ballot, 
w’ould remedy this growing evil. Simuluineously with the ex- 
tension of the suffrage would take place a farther development 
of the system of patronage. The corri^tidn “would become still 
farther diffused. AVith the enlargement of the constituencies the 
numbers of those who could do something for the Government” 
would be increased, and the force of free public opinion, outside 
of the privileged constituency, and. which alone tends to keep in 
order the constituents and the constituees, would he proportion- 
ately diminished. 

It appears even to be the policy of those now in power, so to 
take their measures as to make safe their continuance in office, 
before according extension of political privileges ; to arm them- 
selves, by further centralization, and an increase of patronage 
distributable by local agents, against any dangers which may 
arise, from the impulses of a new-found liberty. If any new 
necessity arises out of the complications of our social condition, 
if any anachronism is to be connected, advantage is taken of it 
to centralize, to constitute government hoards, offices, and de- 
pendents. Even the esfa-hlishment of a rural police, and the reform 
of local testamentary registries, must be worked upon, the uniform 
design. First throw a sop to Cerberus, and then pass on safely. 
First increase the patrdnage> and. , then, enlargo the ennstituency, 
Provide the meat before the months, , . ? ^ o 

We say that little security fpr goewi govemtnent will he found 
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in an extension of the suffrage, -with or without th^ ballot, unless 
the present machinery for the corruption of the constituency bo 
rendered powerless. Otherwise the more extended the consti- 
tuency the wider spread will Be the corruption,— such corruption, 
that is, as is compatible with the delicacies of the present day. 
As the centralisation of increased patronage in the hands of 
Government, with its distribution through the members of the 
House of Commons, entangles an increased constituency in 
the net-work of its influence, there will cease to be a safeguard 
in public opinion ; — there will, in fact, be no public opinion 
lying outside of the constituencies themselves. The pressure of 
ihc constituencies on their representatives is now seldom felt, 
hut with respect to some class object, or in obedience to some 
sectarian impulse — for an anti-AIaynootb, a pro-Sabbath, an 
anti-Cliuroh-rate demonstration. It is ^liemeral, and satisfied 
with a nugatory vote, because not founded on a broad public 
opinion. Meanwhile, irresponsible government pursues its way 
witli respect to imperial objects. If natural pangs awakened 
recently both the constituent and non-constituent part of the 
country to cull to account the real authors of national sufTering 
and discredit, it was found that the means of enforcing the desire 
of the nation were not provided by the existing Constitution. 
While we were makMg the chuck, the lathe stood still ; or, alas ! 

have not yet demised the chuck that will suit that -piece of 
work. But we may be sure that the mere apjdication of force, 
mciral or other, will never cause an ill-adapted instrument to 
accomplish its work well. And the destinies of the country 
would be far safer in the hands of inferior persons, who knew that 
they were subject to an effectual responsibility, than in those of 
men who affect the highest mnral tone, but who feel that for 
all purposes of public life they are practically ii*responsible to 
the people at large. 

A political observer, more shrewd even than M. de Montalem- 
bert, has remarked, that nothing is of more importance to the 
stability of a state, than that facility should be given by its con- 
stitution for the accusation of ' those who are supposed to have 
committed any public wrong. The benefit df such provision is 
twofold. First, the salutary fear 0f the probable coming of a day 
of account will restrain the evil' practices of some bad men and 
self-seekers ; secondly, the legal outlet of accusation givers vent 
to peccant humours' in the body pdlitic/ which, if checks mi 
driven inward, would work to the utter min of the Constitution. If 
the laws of a stath provide no practicable means of impeaching 
public semntsj they can neither be punished if guilty, nor effe#- 
tually clear themselvCs when innocent : the distinetion Is lost 
between accusation and calumny. Among other instuuces of the 
[Vol LXVI, No. CXX1 X.]--Nbw Siam, Vol X No. L 0, 
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ill aflBects of tbe 'want in a state of plain methods of inapefiohment, 
MaclhayelE gives tbe follo^ving: — 

** I'he Florentine army was eneampe^d before Luoea, under the com- 
mand of Cfiovanni Guicciardini, their commissaay. * By bis ill fortune 
or conduct tbe town was not taken ; which of the two soever it was, 
Giovanni was aspersed as having been bribed by tbe Imccbefcjc, which 
calumny being propagated by his enemies, nettred Giovanni, and 
almost brought him to despair ; and though in order to his justifica- 
tion bo offered to put himself into the hands of the captain, yet all 
was to no purpose ; for in that commonwealth there w^as nobody 
qualified to clear him, — from wdienee arose great contentions, which 
brought that poor commonwealth into a most deplorable condition.’** 

We do not, therefore, attribute, as M. de Montalembert would, 
the outburst of indignation winch was called forth by the (himeaii 
disasters, nor the tlis'^satisfaction which rankles in the public 
mind at the sham iiivestigatiqns into the causes of them, nor tlie 
distrust with which the circumstances and terms of pacification 
are- regarded, to the impatience of a democracy undisciphiied, 
Ghildish, and fretful under reverses : we atU'ihuto them to a natural 
anguish and to a justifiable suspicion. Not so easily ex])licable 
is the lull which has succeeded to that outburst. To this con- 
tributes, it is to be feared, in great degree, tlie wide operation of 
that system of corruption to which we bgj^ve akeady alluded, 
together with a surprise and sense of Lel])lessness following for 
awhile the discovery of the complicated (mtanglerncnts of that 
aristocratical government to ^vhich the people luivc surrendered 
themselves. Englaud is a Gulliver awaking to find himself bound 
dowai by innumerable cords of red tape. He does not know 
which way to begin to bestir himself. 

If we vaunt the securities of a*mixed Constitution, wo ought to 
he aware of disad vantages Jmloiiging to one mixed a^ ours is, and 
provide against them. We have monarchy, oligarchy, democracy 
mingled together in the British Constitution; — that is to say, 
traditions and fictions of a monarchy, the practical working of an 
oligarchy, and the delusion of a democracy. We should make 
plain to^ oiu’selves which is tradition, which is in practical opera- 
tion, and wliich is imagination and delusion. It is usually 
granted that the powei's of our Constitution are cleverly poised one 
against the other, — that none can overhear or swallow up any of the 
rest. The oligarchy is, in fact, swallowing up both the others. 
JLet it not .be auppose<] that the Commons’ House represen<g the 
democratic element in this coiuntry. Lawyers admit a distinction 
between an Estate of Earliam^isd; and m Estate of the Recdm ; the 
Lower House is an Estate and constituettt. of 3?arli^ent, hut it 
neither is nor does it repiresent tho social ^ the Oonynbns : 

yet it uses the l^od the pbweasL which it has obtained 
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on tliftt hypothesis^ to repress papular liberty and to work out 
the supremacy of the oligarchy. 

Treason aguiust simple forms of government is easy to ddine, 
to prove, and to “punish, l^he levying war against a king, the 
refusing to do homage to the divinity of an emperor, oonspiring 
for the abolition of the auspicated hereditary privileges of an 
aristocracy, ovorWing the populai- deliberations by an armed 
force, are palpable crimes under different political constitutions) 
capable of being brought home to the actors and abettors in tliem, 
l^ut in a modern European State, governed according to a- mixed 
(h)ust)tution, treason is difficult to describe and difficult to punish. 
Tlic whole body of citizens'*, injured or supposed to be injured by. 
criminous practices, cannot come into court as plaintiffs or pur- 
suers ; nor con accusation and pr<5of be made to converge with 
precision upon particular overt acts ; wdiere authority and 
administration is diffused, to centre upon particular persons as 
felons or accomplices. 

It is true that as forms of govunmment and conditions of society 
hove varied, so has var<«^d the definition of treason. It must- of 
nneessity have relation to the constitutional form of each several 
State. In the Athenian llepuhlic Ko/nav im rypavviSi was the 
highest political offence, as crimen Uesce majestaiis was under 
the Roman emperors. In the European States treasoji has been 
understood to be a crime against the monarch, and the coiicoption 
of it appears to have been compounded of an idea of treachery 
against a lord or general, which is its feudal element, and of a 
biblical and Jewish notion of ^‘touching the Lord’s Anointed.” 

But it would be an anachronism so to apply tins legal fiction, 
feudal tradition, or Jewish superstition to tlie present eircum- 
stiuices of our own Oonstitution, as to limit state offences to 
offences against the person of a monarch, or to suppose tlmt 
treason, betrayal of the interests of the common weal does not 
admit of infinite degrees. 

It is sufficiently conceded in the abstract, by political theorists, 
that the good of the citizens at large is the proper end of civil 
government, whatever its form, whatever it^5 history, or traditional 
origin. And it is likewise acknowledged, thht, however diffused 
the magisterial functions of government, the S^tate is equally 
supreme and mthMt appeal, relatively to its individual member’^ 
under whah3ver appj^atanoeB that^ supremacy may be veiled. The 
crime of treason 1^8 its es^nce m end to which it is 
mately direotecl, or tb whiqh it tends ; and when we, have divested 
its conception of; the . te^ioaliiaes wMeh- have 
gathered round we find^rit to be Ati# i!^ 
negligfsntly/ con?ltei*acts tihid end of eiVft 

association. The ; M virhal of ia 

' ‘ '' 
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given conjunatnres is conducive or inimical to it, must be taken 
from the mind of the State at large for the time being. But that 
a tt^asonable act, practice, or conspiracy should be directed 
immediately against the person of a particulai magistrate, or in 
>ppoaition to some pai'ticular prerogative or privilege, is only an 
accident depending on the specific constitutional form of a State 
at a given period. And under a pure monarchy treason seems to 
coincide exhaustively with practising against the person and pre- 
rogatives of the wearer of the crown, because the stability and 
welfare of the State at large is presumed to be bound up with 
^the royal interests. In our own Constitution we retain this theory 
.or fiction. But wc heap fiction upon fiction, inconsistency upon 
inconsistency, Wc have abridged the personal prerogatives of 
the wearer of the crown, les^t they should he exercised to the 
detriment of the gei^^ral welfare; and in order to avoid the 
scandal and horror of making the monarch personally responsible 
for encroachments on popular rights, or for mal-administrations, 
we have surrounded him with what are called responsible advisers. 
But what kind of responsibility is tlfis ? ^an it be enforced ? — by 
whom ? — on what persons ? — concerning wliat acts ? In theory it 
is a responsibility reaching life itself; can be put in force even 
against peers of the realm, concerning all acts in \riiich, as ser- 
vitors of the Crown, they are presumetf to have advised the 
sovereign, or to have made use of the royal j)rerogative and name. 

But what was the issue of the impeachment of the Earl of 
Oxford, for the sustaining of wliich the secret committee of in- 
vestigation appointed by the Commons was armed with docu- 
ments filling fourteen folio volumes, and after the accused and 
undoubtedly guilty person had been imprisoned for two years in 
the Tower ? The proceedings came to nothing, upon a misunder- 
standing between the Lords and CommonvS : the Commons, as public 
prosecutors, claiming to take the counts in their indictment in 
the order they thought proper ; and the Lords, as the court of 
.justice, insisting on their inherent right to lay down the rules of 
proceeding in their own court. Yet that was an impeachment 
seriously intended. At one time it was sincerely meant, for 
there was malice and party spirit in it. But what a stultification 
and self-condemnation of a mixed Constitution was exhibited in 
the issue. If Oxford had betrayed the honour of the country 
and the interests of hpr allies by a secret understandin|; with the 
French King, respecting the terms of the peace of Utrecht^, was 
he the less guilty because the great Parliamentary Estates, guar- 
dians of the public honour and welfare, could not come to an 
‘understanding as to their course of proceeding ? or should the 
mal*faiUurha\e escaped justice because, technidally, he was guilty 
of misdemeaiiours and of treason ? To say nothing of Crimean 
commissions, how saddening recently and ve^tious the issue of 
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the great Jvars debate, after the deep swell of public indignation 
and high-raised public interest, and great note of parliamentary 
preparation. The wave gathered and culminated, but subsided 
without breaking, to the infinite disappointment of the gazer. 
This was owing, indeed, to no conflict between the Houses, but 
to the state of parties within the House of Commons itself; and 
when that state of parties was revealed, the country was fain to 
acquiesce, and to surcease from demanding justice. The imposi- 
tion on the country of a Derby cabinet was too great a price i6 
pay, even for that. No independent member of the House could 
havo brought forward Mr. Whiteside's motion with even the least 
show of success ; there arci but few independent members, and of 
those few, fewer still are able, for the ability is already retained 
by the great parties. T3ut what w^s worse, no man belongijig to 
a party could obtain a triumph of justic^ and of sound policy, 
without linking it with a triumph of par^ ; so the defeat of the 
party movement carried witli it likewise the defeat of justice and 
of policy. J3ut what a spectacle of a nation helplessly bound in 
tlie coils of oligarchy^ vain are all convulsive elforts and the 
tliroos of a bui-sting heart ; as the anguish deepens, the folds 
tighten. The House, so-called, of the people who w^ere boiling 
with rage and indignation, or w'uiling in sorrow, has never been 
able, or has never b^en willing to denounce by solemn censure, 
whatever that miglit.be wmrtb, minister, oi‘ general, or oflioer, or 
commissary, or ambassador, authors of or accomplices in the 
shame of lihighind, — has novor dared to cause to be revealed ori- 
ginal conventions with our allies, plans concerted for the conduct 
of the war, transactions between confoderato commanders, in- 
structions at large, official and private, to ambassadors and nego- 
tiators ; — truly this House has abdicated its office, and it is time 
that it sliould be called to account hu'^its shortcomings. 

We come, therefore, to conclusions very different from those 
which are expressed by M. de Montalcmbert, when he alleges as 
an outbreak of the revolutionary and ultra- democratical spirit, wdiat 
he calls that exaggerated irritation of public opinion"' which found 
expression “ during the first months of the Crimean expedition." 

It is the nature of an unwholespm^ democracy not to be able to 
support adversity ; and the first symptoms" of the encroachment of 
that spirit of disorder which ends in the debasement and ruin of great 
nations, is, not to know how to explain, except as the results of treason 
or incapacity, the variable and inevitable chances of war. England 
did allow herself, last winter^ to be thus touched by one of the radical 
infirmities of democracy. nShe forgot that the distinctive character of 
free and aristocratx0 governments is to be cool and collected in good as 
well as bad- fortune, ris: Borne was in presence of HanaibaJ a*xd 
l^yrrhus, and as England herself under the two Ktt8/ Vrt(p. 4"^.). 

It was not as in face of disasters (Jr tidals. fe0m.withoa,trTnot 
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arin d the enemy,, tlmt the cry rose from every home in 
Etifttontl in ttf e of 1854^ England in the presence of tlie 

foe as imyiclciiirg as Rome. England would be as forbearing 
to t& dehciencies and faults of her g^enerals, as.tbe Romans were 
to the miscalculations of Lsevinus or the headlong presumption 
of VaiTo. But England of the present day has not the good 
fortune of the old Roman Republic. Her Senate and the truer 
part of her people are not wholly of accord, and aro not in pur- 
suit of the same public objects. If the democracy raiscfl its 
voice a few months since, it was because it felt that therre could 
be little patriotism in an aristocracy which availed itself of all 
parliamentary and official forms and intricacies to render impos- 
sible a real investigation into the mismanagements, to say tho 
least, of its own members. ^ 

Arc there tlie leasts symptoms of any waning in tho power of 
the aristocracy, — of the least lowering or modification ol* its pre- 
tensions ? Are they not, on the contrary, maintained at the 
highest point of claim to indefeasible ‘title ? Moderate reformers, 
anxious to open a w-ay of transition froni^ some present forms of 
the British Constitution to that which may he possible in tho 
future, without rudely disjoining it 'from the past, liave thought 
that the liberal bestow'dl of life peerages w'ould supjdy exactly 
that modification of tho Cpper (’hainber which tho limes require, 
vrould reward many men deserving well of their country with an 
honour higlily ]>rizecl, without adding to thb lieroditai’y incubu’s. 
But the Beers have determinocl that such shall not he tlie ease. 
Are tliesc men earth-horn or lieaven-horn who may not be con- 
taminated by the presence of any in tlieir chamber who lifive not 
by patent a seed in them of perpetual succession and of immortal 
life ? Yet the nobility of all of them issues from the royal 
fountain, is based upon a parchment and a seal ; many of them 
are even sprung from tlie very slime of kings. One should 
think that tho greater includes tlio less, and that if tJio sovereign 
can grant to a man and his heirs, and can limit the heirs, he can 
grant w a man with limitation to himself; one should think tlnit 
a prerogative heretofore exercised by sovereigns of tins country, 
and not restrained *by statute, could not be barred by vote of 
one House of the Legislature ; one would think that a prudent 
regard for tho preservation of the privileges of their order, would 
have caused the Peers to welcome among them new men bringing 
'with them the ornament of their talents for their* own day; with- 
out the probable dog of a legacy to the House in the next gene- 
rations 6f booby heirs : Bo(57ra<S«c oo^aiv i;£o(~a scrap of Greek 
which some Lords understand the meaning of^ add ^©fhe^lustrate. 
But ngdust law, against precedent, against prudence and policy, 
the nobles have determined otherwise. VeiSly the age of the. 
barons has not passed aWay. tTho theory of e|)isoopal magnerism ' 
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is nothing to this doctrine of the Peers. It is reasonable and 
accessible to understandings of moderate level, that a spiritual 
je ne sals quoi should be communicated from link to link till the 
chain is broken,— JBcom man to man, from hand to head, comj^ared 
with the assumption, that it is of the essence of the British Peer 
to contain within hiiXLself a seed of nobility transmissible from 
the loins unto ail futufe time. Poets, indeed, liave sung of such 
imaginary lineages, Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis but the 
facts of history and of every-day life have given them the lie ; 
and if nature seems to have striven after such an ideal, she has 
been beaten by the intractable material in wliich she has had to 
work ; BowXerat jULiv 6v Svyarai Si, Tlie golden seed of Plato iS 
not transmitted either per penem or per ventrem ; and we haye it 
on an authority higher than thaj of Plato, that those who tire 
born of Abraham may be cbildren of Biaholus. 

The rights of primogeniture in this wuntry have had their 
use, and still have, for we have no dispute with de Moiitalem • 
bel t, as to the ill effects, socially and economically, of a distribu- 
tion of landed property upon a system of gavel-kind. Nevertlic- 
Iciss, the rights of priniogeniture are not an innate idea, they arc 
the creation of law, and tiiat which is a good law in one age, 
may in more or fewer of its provisions, be unsuitable to another. 
Tlie nrtiliciul rights*of primogeniture wdth respect to property, 
may continue to be useful for generations, and long after heredi- 
tary rights of honoiu and function, though not more artificial in 
tlieir origin. Lave beeii rocogiiised as useless, have boon abolished 
as a nuisance. We read in old authors that among the ancient 
iCgypiians, not only royalty and piiestliood wore hereditary, but 
in all trades iind liundicrafts the firstborn son succeeded, of 
necessity and right, to his father’s occupations, — baker to baker, 
and cook to cook. Ppon a similar principle), our Peers claim to 
])e luTtHlitary judges. Could anything be more monstrous, if as 
a body, they really acted as such ? Can anything be a greater 
farce as they do not ? 

There is, however, a class of trials in which theso .Peers, who 
arc in ordinary cases judices a non judicando, exorcise actual 
jurisdif4,icm : in cases of oflbncos by theii\owu members, and 
especially in impeaobmonts. That every man should be tried by 
his peers, is one ui those traditionary political, maxims which an 
Englisliman worships as if it were a palladium of his liberty^ 
it is but, the trunk of a defect idpL Hay worse, for 
that wlxiob was once the symbol of feeedom from the oppression 
of tlio Crown, has become an initjviityj, 'offensive, if not positively 
hnrtful^Et5cJ^iastics h^d once the like privilege of being tried 
hy thei^p©^; ji^ice.has^ throughout Enirope,. except \a 

Spain, and ^ Aus^a of dWtutded its 

Why shouldvA noWe of England distrust, or disdain in any cause 
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the verdict of a jury of his nou-ennohlcd countrymen? What 
we have now," however, particularly "to do with, is the House of 
Lords, considered as the special tribunal for the trial of its own 
members accused .of treason, or political crimes and misde- 
meanours. We have said that a substitution for the responsi- 
bility of the sovereign has been supposed to be provided in tlio 
responsibility of the ministers of the sovereign But what an 
inconsistency is hero. England could not permit to her 
sovereign the prerogative of being judge in his own case between 
himself and his people, but it allows the sovereigns minister, 
being a noble, to be tried by his Peers," by those who are 
brimful of the prejudices of the ordci\ if not heated in the same 
oven of faction with the accused. It may be said, indeed, that 
we have now outlived the days of blocks and axes, and so we 
trust we may; we ar(\,not desirous of dramatic effects. But if 
the dignity of the scaffold is reserved for those who would bring 
in a Pretender, there should be some penalty for the smaller 
criminals of a generation feeble in sin as in goodness ; who by 
incapacity, or negligence, or love of ea^se, or love of party, or 
entanglement in routme, lose the fairest occasions for their 
country's greatness ; betray its interests and its honour. If these 
misdemeanours, though mighty in their consequences, be minor 
ones in reference to the meanness of their authors and the petti- 
ness of their motives, the legislative wisdom which enacted an 
appropriate punishinent for vulgar assaults upon the person of 
the sovereign, should not ho at a loss to devise for them also 
some suitable penalty. A man may be made to suffer as well as 
a boy, though his head should be safe. Banishment, fine, impnsoii- 
inent, incapacity for serving in any public function, outlawry, 
might well be made statutable penalties for those who should be 
found guilty by a jury of their countrymen, of having damaged 
the Htateiu war, in treaties, in negotiations, in home government. 

But if there is no political machinery, scarcely any practicable 
method, whereby a minister of the Crown, however disastrous 
and wicked his administration, could be brought to suffer for it 
in form of law^, it may he stiid again, that even such remedies as 
we have hinted at are unsuitable, and too rude for tho 5 )resent 
ago ; that we are not living under a second Charles, or under the 
first Georges. With gentlemanly feeling, good taste, tact, refine- 
ment, delicacy, understanding and that sort of thing, no one 
will go very far wrong; there is, above all, the feeling of 'M,he 
House to keep him straight ; and then, of course, ' tliete is 
public opinion and the press. 

.The confidences of the salon or the mysteries of 
are not, as we know, easily producible upoi^ the* ffobR)f //;th 0 
House,’* and defy for the m^st part the investigatfons of* the most 
persevering ‘‘ Own Correspondent” And, after all, the febling 
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of the House is a thing about which the young hands are very 
sensitive, but the old bands little; they know ith fickleness tind 
its shallowness ; in the more violent political thunderstorms it is 
wonderful what scathing the old trunks will stand. As*to the 
press, the juvenile and dilettanti members look with a little 
palpitation to the report or \he notice of their last-night’s speech; 
the seasoned men of business have other things to do. The 
heads of parties and the men that ‘^work the coach/’ are satisfied 
to live d jour le jour; if they are safe to-day they are safe for 
ever ; awkward e'ddence it would be — injurious to her Majesty’s 
service to produce, .and the troublesome question once parried or 
staved off, is forgotten.. How different would it be, if public 
men could be examined upon oath in a court of justice, cross- 
examined by able counsel, ma^e to produce the contents of 
pigeon-holes and cahiers ; if their memeyy could be refreshed by 
them as to the precise dates of instructions and despatches, and 
occasionally the official documents be compared with the doubly 
private note. How the •otf-liaiid manner which does so well in 
the House, the nonchalance which effectually puts down little 
people, would condescend to ho serious and attentive under tho 
well-applied stimulants of a keen public prosecutor. Above 
all, if, when the feeble temporizer, tho 'eloquent mystifier, the 
clever debater had •been well riddled, not only as to things on 
the surface, but as to things beneath, it would depend on the 
verdict of twelve plain men in a box, whether or not they should 
be relegated to pass the rest of their days at tlie antipodes ; then 
we sJiould have something like a ministerial responsibility ; then 
we might depend uj)on an issue to ministerial explanations such 
as the unbiassed voice of the country would confirm. Then, 
indeed, would be mightily lowered the tone of public men both 
in and out of their “ Houses,” and wonderfully increased their 
efficiency in the service of the nation. 

Other democracies have had their methods of rendering public 
servants amenable to the popular judgment. Athens had even 
its ostracism for its practised politicians, when they were ren- 
dering themselves too useful, too necessary to the State, and 
they wei'e banished, not by definition of kw, but according to 
popular instinct. Roman citizens did not try senatorial dic- 
tators, accused of infringing on the liberties of the commons, 
before the bar of the Senatorial House ; and peculating and rapa- 
eijpus knights were summoned to answer for their delinquencies 
at the ordinary tribunal of the praetor. If we have any democracy 
in us, it should bestir itself before it be too late ; before the chain 
shall b^ riveted on this generation^ to he tom off with g^pat^ 
to England in some other. Unhappy deIusion**-rtbat the 
extension of the suffrage wbuld hriiig extenaon to the liberties 
of England, and is the one panacea for all its political grievances. 
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a$,«itkasbeeii coatrived^ has proved tlte means of compj’e- 
hetiidiiag' aiih influeiitial class on the side of the oligarchy, aaad of 
rendsrinog the middle citkecs accomplices in their own subjugation. 

The first step towjOrcls remedy is to have a cle 0 »r perception of 
the extent of the evil; to which end, anmifil returns should be 
made of all places whatsoever, from ^'the highest to the lowest, 
in all public dapartmenjts, showing name and residence of officer, 
salary, date of appointment, by whom appointed, and mode of 
appointment, whether by examination, succession, or otherwise. 
Such returns not to be moved for in Parliament, but to bo made 
compulsory by law on all beads of departments^ and to bo 
actually published, in a cheap form, not merely to be laid on the 
table of the House and printed in blue-books. 

With the information >so ohtipiicd clearly before the public it 
would he understood, tl^jit — 

Tlic true administrative reform would then consist in stopping ener- 
getically this truly democratic(?) tendency which increases the number 
of employments, and substitutes agents salaried by the Government, 
and removable at pleasure, for duties fonp^ly unpaid, elective, or 
irremovable — which begins by extending indefinitely the inikienco 
and intervention of the ruling ])ower, and ends by crushing it under 
the weight of its impatient cu]>idity, implacable hatreds, and impotent 
support. Every Eiigli.shmaii who regards the greatness and stainlity 
of his country, should cordially unite to repel this continontal pre- 
cedent — a 'deluge of ofliciaLs, which will undeimbie her ancient insti- 
tutions, and end in destroying her prosperity, liberty, and glory.” — 
Montalemhert^ p. 76, 

A jealous watchiiig of the creation of . patronage, and an ob- 
sciwation of tlie distribution of it, by an organization outside of 
the House of Commons, is urgeiitly recpiired in order to stay 
this phigue. The further spread id’ it would be greatly chocked 
by rendering tlie lioads of aepartments irremovable on chaiiges 
of ministry. What possible necessity or advantage can there he 
in * changing the postmuster-general upon changes of cabinet, 
unless it bo to continue a tradition, that the carrying of the letters 
of the ' peoide is a royal condescension, and to place a number 
of retainers at the dis|)osition of the new advisers of the Crown ? 
As little necessity or advantage is there in removing any beads 
of ofiices except the Secretaries of State. Permanent officers 
become amenable "to public opinion and not. to their party; 
and at least the new blood-suckers are greater posts than 
old : Plus tolles getis sent pleins, inoins ils sont importunsJ*> 
Party spirit, both in and out of Parliament, would ba less bitter 
and unst^upnlou®, if the aiumfber of the prkes we^iFe , 

niahed whieh are to be aeratebled for at eacib imoh^n of^the 
political wheel*. , ^ ^ ; * 

There ia also turgently re^hired a new law irf/politieftl misde* 
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naeanoiir. If the popular element is to hare any real weight in 
Onr Constitution, if ministerial responsibility is to*b© a reality, a 
safeguard against imbecilities as well as against corruptions, those 
who undertake .the office of minister shoul.d see clearly before 
them, that they may one day be called on to give account. 
They must he subject to give account, not to those who, under 
the sham of paity opposition, have a fellow-feeling with them, 
but to a jury of the people themselves. It must not he in the 
power (jf a minister of the Crown to withliold from the eountty 
tlie evidence which would convict himself, and the archives of 
all public departments should be accessible to tlio law officers, 
for the conducting the prosecution of State criminals, as of 
(iourse thc^y would be up(3U to the defendant. In cases also of 
political misdemeanours on the part of ministers of tlie Crown, 
must he applied the rule which holds in^casos of libel, that the 
jury shall be judges, both of tlie law ui/d the fact. In relieving 
the House of Lords of other jucficial functions — reform im- 
perative on its own grourfds, — it should cease to he a court of 
judicature in political cases ; and impeacjhment at the bar of the 
Lords should bo abolished, as well as bills of attainder and of 
pains and penalties. 7\]l ‘causes, political as well as others, 
should bo tried, without privilege of pc^erage any more than of 
clergy, before tlie -ordinary courts. Prosecutions for treason, 
sedition, political misdemcanoiirs, malversation in office, against 
any pi‘i*son whatsoevT'r, ^bould bo by iudictmont nt assizes. The 
a 2 )i)oiQtrneut of jiublic pros^icutors is required for the good ad- 
iftinbtriition of justice generally, and the necessary concurrence 
of siudi nn officer in cases of political misdemeanour would be a 
sufficient security against merely frivolous and vexatious moles- 
tations (d‘ ministerial persons. Put a jury gives a fair sample of 
the mind of the nation, of the great body of the governed ; the 
House of liords, and the House of Commons, as it is tradi- 
tionally called, give samples of the mind of a class, — of the 
governors. We do not defend on all points the practical working 
of the English trial by jury; but if the popular element is to 
acquire strength among us, those who actually govern must he 
made amenable to the people, from whom, they in fact receive 
thoir power, and for whom they exercise it. Parliament is, in 
fact, the Govermnent. Eesponsibiiity of the Government to it, is. 
merely its responsibility to itself* While the House of Oommoius- 
eot;ildr be considered os a power outside of the Government, exer- 
cising tribttnitian fimctiofis on the part of the people, the people' 
might be sflStisfied with the responsibility of ministers to it ‘Mow 
that the Mow at Gomrm nominates the minist^ 

th^ nominees of SonSS'Shonld tre mjsde responsible /to 
people in some other way. .There no truer gu^dimis of 
liberty of the subject and ;his cooiitrythaa tho 
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courts of law* If the most atrocious criminals obtain trials 
scrupulous in theif fairness, however horror-stricken the nation 
may be at the crimes themselves, there is no feax that individuals 
accuses of ministerial misdemeanours would meet, before like 
courts, with rigour or injustice, by reason of political passions, 
or even just popular indignation. And the maxim, that every 
Englisli^man ought to be tried by his peers, would be no more 
infringed by causing the aristocratical public officer to answer 
for his public conduct before a jury of ordinary citissens, than it 
is by putting some houseless vagabond and reputed thief uj)on 
his trial before members of the very class of well-lodged, thriving, 
and industrious traders, on whose pillage he supports himself. 

In conclusion, we must be permitted one word conceniing some 
statements made by Lords Aberdeen and liussell, Leb. 1, 1851, 
which were suffered at time^ to our great surprise, to pass 
without remark either lii the House of Lords, or ‘^iii another 
place.” They were to the effect, that it w’as a great haiipiness of her 
present Majesty, that in ministerial crises and such-like political 
difficulties for the exercise of the royal prerogative, tliere stood 
by the side of the throne a natural "^feiviser.” The Earl of 
Aberdeen is reported to have said, — ■ 

“I think your Lordships must know well enough what are the con- 
stitutional position and functions of that illustrious Prince. That he 
is the adviser of the Queen is beyond a doubt Jn his capacity as her 
liusbaud and most intimate companion. He is'by law a Privy Coun- 
cillor. ... That the husband should remain silent, and see his 
Sovereign and her Ministers in difficulties and embarrassment, and not 
open his mouth to give one syllable of advice or assistance, is to pro- 
pound a very different state of that relation from what I understand 
by it. My Lords, it has been studiously asserted that this is a novelty 
— that it was Sir Robert Peel who introduced it, and that Lord Mel- 
bourne did not permit his Royal Highness to Exercise those functions 
which he now exercises so advantageously and so beneficially to the 
public service of the country, I only can say this — that it is true that 
his* Royal Highness often, very often — generally — is present in the 
conversations which take place when Her Majesty’s Ministers find it 
necessary to make representations to Her Majesty, which it is their 
duty to do^ I can only say that I extremely regret his absence when 
it takes place. But 1 appeal to noble Lords in this House, of whom 
there are several, who have had the means of knowing, of hearing, of 
profiting by the .wisdom, and prudence, and judgment of his Royal 
Higbuess-r-I ask them to say whether, in all that they have ever seen 
or heard, a single syllabi© has ever been breathed that has not tended 
to the honour, ancl the interests, and the welfare of this coufitry? 
That a person of the talent, and thought, and ability of his Royal 
H^hness may entertain on particular matters from which a 
Minister tnay differ, is very' possible. But your Lordships will i^ecol- 
lect that it is the nfho responsible ; and if Her Majesty 
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should choose to adopt the opinion of His Royal Highness, which she 
has the right to do, the Minister has his remedy ; he has but one — 
which is respectfully to resign his position/* ^ 

The constitutional: position of the illustrious person referred to 
is that of a Privy- Councillor, and no other; and by the practice 
of the Constitution, those members only of the Council, who 
actually hear office, actually advise. If the advice of a person in 
the position of His Royal Highness should be taken in prefereijce 
to that of a Minister, we are told by Lord Aberdeen, that the 
latter has his remedy, and “ his only one," to resign. Yes, that 
would be his personal remedy, or rather his way of extrication 
and escape. But what .would- be the I’emedy of the country? 
What the remedy of the country, if a Minister should not have 
moral strength to resign, if he should surrender himself to a pre- 
vailing inlluence, and suffer himself to^4)e led too far in an un- 
English policy ? A person in the elevated i>osition of His Royal 
Highness might not be ‘‘ wise," not '^prudent," not ‘‘judicious.” 
And yet lie might advise, not only in home concerns, but in the 
more serious matters ?^^peaoe and war, and foreign relations ; and 
the far reaching family influences of continental dynasties make 
us tremble even to touch upon that ground. It would be as incon- 
sequential, though not so imminently perilous, to acquiesce in 
an unconstitutional* doctrine enunciated by Lord Aberdeen, gra- 
tuitously, nay, fulspmely, with respect to an accomplished per- 
son, as for a free peopte to give up their liberties to a despotism, 
because of the convenience of working that form of government, 
and because the virtues of their then monarch might forbid any 
apprehension of practical oppression from the surrender. If the 
])erson so standing by the Crown is to be covered by the exemp- 
tion from responsibility which belongs to the Crown itself, then 
should he not take part in the deliberations of those who are 
responsible. If he take part in Ministerial deliberations, he should 
he subject to the liabilities of a Minister. But a natural adviser 
— one’s pillow, for instance, is not even theoretically responsible 
for its promptings; and if it cannot be visited with condign 
punishment for the hallucinations which it originates, it ought 
not to ho glorified for the sober counsels whiuh it suggests. Above 
all, iU effects might follow in our relations abroad in quarters 
where England is not understood, if it were supposed that “natural 
! advisers” of the Crown, are reoogniseff bv our Constitution. If 
. a^t any future tibae one of these “natural advisers” should bold 
d^tUpiunioations, extra-official as, they must be, with foreign 
jiotentatee-^friends of to>day and enemies of to-mo^owj or even 
vice v^rsid, the yei^y g^w^l dompUb^lion^; might .ens^ 
on* the foreign policy of tho cpuntiry/feyot^e responsible adyisers^of 
the Crown— ^already too little, xe$pon»ible|, pn the part of the nation* 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

D rVINES of the Gaussen and Bickersteth school liavc done all tlu^j 
could to ruin the cause of the Bible and to imperil the very ex- 
istence of Christianity. Their motto has been — All or none. Every 
word in the Bible is absolute truth, or it is utterlj^ wort! >1 ess as an 
authority: a Kevelation is not to be <piestioned in any of its parts, 
and in the case of an infallible wirtinf^, even contradictions nnist bo 
accepted as equally true. »,Wlien the alternatives have been so .sl\ar])]y 
stated, there lias seemed a necessity, either of abdicating the functions 
of the reason which God has given to man, or of abandoning alto- 
ther, as deceptive and misleading, the “Bdok of hooks.” Yet it has 
undoubtedly informed and guided many generations for good; around 
it cling, with almost all of us, many tender TfTemories ; it has snarclied 
the very inward life of many hearts, — lias aroused many nol)l(‘ pur- 
poses, — has supported the feeble under manyl^sorrows ; ami (-('neei’nlng 
it there lingers, even with the coldest and most critical of 1 1 lose wlio 
have been brought up in a land where it is worshipped, jiuniv aniial'lo 
prejudices,' if not lieartfolt and deep impressions^of respct‘t. 

When geologians, astronomers, and natural historians, have made 
assaxdts on the infallibility of the Mosaic record of the Crealion, of 
the Noachian deluge, of the ass speaking with man’s voice, of the sign 
on the sun-dial of Ahaz, — when chronologe.rs have animadverted on 
contradictory and impossible periods, and other observers have pointed 
out internal discrepancies in Old Testament histories and in tlic 
accounts of Evangelists, the maintainers of plenary insj)ii’ation have 
heen able only to reply witlt their alternative. But another school 
of considerable pretension to acumen luvs come to the rescue. Sojdiisls, 
rather than divines, they have chuckled over a verbal distim lion, and 
have thought that they had found in it the solution of a grave theo- 
logical question. Archbishop Wbaiely, (rvy roct: ufjKpl, discovei’ed Unit the 
Scriptuli'es were not intended to deliver geological, astronomical, or any 
other scientific truth, Buoy might even on such subjects declare error; 
but they were intended to teach religions Irnth, and in that dopartinont 
their revelations are to be received as infallible. The insiiiriciency of 
this solution has been felt by all minds but those which mistake puzzle 
for satisfaction; for the range of the religious teaching of the Bible 
is not thereby defined, nor can it be distinctly parted off from the con- 
terminous regions of morals and of mundane facts. Especially if the 
religious teaching of the Bible include jts morality, it is here that it is 
mo^t inconsistent with itself. ‘ And with respect to its declarations 
concei'ning things prestimM tb lie beyond human sig^t and experi^ce, 
little reliance can be placed up6n statements incapable of vsenfleation 
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on the part of witnossea^ who, where their tesidmpn^r oan he checked, 
arc Ibiincl ignorant, defective, simple, pirg'udioed, and inconsistent. 
Moanvvliilc, biblical criticism has been continually sharpening the point 
of the objections ^to any theory of infellible inspiration of Scripture; 
and, what is more, they have been laid before the popular understand- 
ing in an Intelligible form. The diHCussioii of scriptural difficulties is 
not now an exej-citatioii exclusively for scholars ; and the reconcile- 
ment, if it be possible, of the eri*ors to be met with in the Bible with 
a just and reverent estimation of it, is a problem in which multitudes 
of thoughtful lay-people, and not a few ministers only, now feel the 
deepest interest. 

To the solution of this problem, the Rev. John Maciiaught,^ a cler- 
gyman bcneliced in the Established <>hurch, addresses liiinsoh', in a 
work distinguished by a fearless investigation of truth, an uncompro- 
mising hostility to deception and piake-believe, a sincere worshi]) of 
all wliicli is Jioly and good, — distinguished likewise by clearuebs of 
conception, closeness of argument, purity df expression, and complete- 
ness ol‘ arrangement. And unless intolerance and supersiition shall 
sucece^l in smothering the work which wo proceed furilicr to notice, 
it is one wliich will exercise a wide influence; — one %hioli will give 
form and substance to ^^(s^ughts w'hich have been floating vaguely in 
many men’s minds — one which will s^upply a rallying-point, and be- 
come; in lieu of a creed to those who are dissatisfied with traditional 
and untenable tbeorios respeeting inspiration. 

^‘Thc ol)joc‘i of this Tissay is to be destructive of prevailing errors ; to be 
const pictive of a true ck^jitriiio of iuspiratioii; to uphold tlio highest reasonable 
aiitliorit.y for Jioly Writ : aixl to give case and security iu Ctuistiau laitli, to 
all piously and honestly-disposed minds.” — Freface, 

In tbe outset of tlie destructive” part of bis undertaking, that is, 
the pulling down the theory of tlie iufallihlc inspiration of Scripture, 
Mr. Macnauglit premises, that although fallibility admits of degrees, 
infallibility admits of none, and a few well-chosen examples of inac- 
eurat;ies and discrepancies will be sufficient to destroy the dogma of 
the infallibility of Scrii)ture. These examples the author prefers to 
select from the well-known pages of the New Testament, and rather 
f]’om the class of evident internal contradictions, than from scientific 
objections. He does not open any unnecessary Cjuestions respecting 
the probable authorship of the four gospels, but contents himself witli 
pointing out the impossibility of reconciling, under any hypothesis of 
absolute truth, the conflicting genealogies of Matthew and Luke, the 
conflicting accounts of the residence of the Holy Family, the imprac- 
ticability of interpolating the flight into Egypt into the rest of the 
history, the occurrence of misquotation from the Old Testament, as 
when “ Jeremy the prophet” is substituted for Zechariah (Matt, 
xxvii. 9). Hundreds of other instances, indeed, might have been 

1 ''The Dootrine of Inspiration : being an Enquiiy concerning the Infallibility, 
Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ.” By the Rev. John Macnati^t, M.A. 
Oxi!>h, Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’# Churob, Everton, Liyerpool, Loudon : 
Longman & Co; > 
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•adduced, and the details have been more forcibly pressed than even 
our author has pressed them, and — 

‘‘ In* vast numbers of cases, alternative questions may be proposed — ^Did 
23,000 die in tlie plague, or was it 24,000 ? * Was the Saviour crucified at nine 
in the monung, or was he still on trial at mid-day? Did Judas buy the 
Aceldama, or were the chief priests its purchasers ? Did the cock crow once 
before Peter’s two last denials, and is Mark right, or did the cock not crow at 
all till after Peter^s three denials, and is Mark wrong P Alternative questions 
nviy thus be readily framed by the score ; and whichever alternative the reader 
accepts, the Bible alike denies its own infallibility. In all such alternative 
questions, the conviction on our mind is, that one or other of the inspired 
penmen was, in each case, mistaken ; and, on whichever side the error may 
nave been, the supposed infallibility of the Bible is equally disproved.” — ^p. 52. 

There are expedients, indeed, by wliicb it is endeavoured to reconcile 
differences and to explain away apparent errors ; but— 

“Por ourselves, we have eajdured too much bitter anguish in this matter, to 
doubt that the unsatisfactory apologies of well-meaning Christians, whose wish 
it is to difend what they suppose lo be ‘ the faith,* have repelled many an 
anxious inquirer, and driven many an earnest luvart into the bleak inliospitalitics 
of unbelief. But*truth is verily great ; and although the popular mind — alike 
of believers on the one side, and of unbeliever's on the other — is still far 
removed from logical and true views on the gram subject of inspiration, yet 
there has been progress in the right direction.”— p. 53. 

Then we come to the admissions of some modern theologians, and 
to the palliative suggested by Wliately and others, upon whicli it is 
observed— 

“The ‘learned few’ may be able to perceive ^he nice distinctions between 
the religious, and therefore infallible sections of the Bible, as contrasted with 
its non-religious, and tlierefore fallible sections or meanings; but the unlearned 
many will s\ircly not be able to perceive distinctly these shades of difference. 

“If, on the ground of these recognised and palj)able errors in the science, 
history, and morality of Scripture, our bishops had said clearly and intelligibly, 
that the Bible was, however excellent, yet a fallible book, we should have 
admired their clearsightedness and their courage even more tluui wc now do ; 
but as it is, our ecclesiastical rul6rs seem to confess a great part of the truth, 
and then to stop short, and suddenly uphold the idea of religious iiifallihilily 
ia a fallible book . . . Por ourselves, we, as part of tbc unlearned many, arc 
rehdy to exclaim — Oh ! enviable logical perception, never to confound morality 
with religion ! and never to doubt tlie mysteries of the faith, wliilst all the 
narratives of facts on which those mysteries are based, are avowedly open to 
criticism and disbelief.”— pp. G4-5. 

As an instance, among others, of error in the Bible, oven in matters 
of religion, may be alleged the contradiction l)etwcen i;he Old and New 
Testaments on the subject of Immortality and a Besurrection. The 
passages from the Psalms, and from Job, which have been held by 
some to point to a resurrection^ are acknowledged by scholars to have 
reference to the Divine interposition in this life ; whereas the despair- 
ing expressions in such places as Ps. vi. 5, and Ps. Ixxxviii. 10-12, “ if 
they had been found in Aristotle, instead of in the Hagiograpba,*’ 
would have been taken as indubitable denials of the immortality of 
the soul. The conduct of Hozekiah, under the immediate prospect of 
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death, together with the subsequent description of what las feelings 
had been, while he esteemed it imminent, further show unmistakc- 
ably, that dissolution Avas regarded by the most pious of the Hebrews, 
before the era of the Captivity, as the end of man. On the other 
hand,— ^ • 

“It is quite needless to prove, by quotation, that the New Testament 
Scriptures contradict these sombre views of death ; they confessedly teach the 
i in mortality of the* soul, and the resurrection of a glorified, spiritual body, 
iiol h these doctrines camiot be true. Either the despairing doctrine of 
annihilation must he and the hopeful thought of a bett^cr world wrong, 
or the doctrine of immortality must be true, and the thought of annilulation 
false. Whichever alternative is chosen, the notion of the Bible being an 
infallible teacher, even of religion, is alike contravened by Scripture itself.’^ — 

p. 7:1. 

Tly such examples we are brought, at the close of tlie lirst book of 
the work, to tlie conclusion, that, Ybatevor else may ho the proper 
meaning of Inspiration, as applied to the Scriptures, it cannot, con- 
sistently with facts, mean suggestion of infallible teaching, either with 
resjmet to science, history, morality, or religion. 

In the ensuing book are reviewed the reasons which may be alleged 
for expecting an inspirational infallibility in tlio Bible ; tlie circular na- 
ture of the argument frc.lYi^miracles is pointed out, and the inference 
from the prophetic inspiration as turned aside by the rcllcctioii that, on 
the evidence of Scripture itself, the prophetic alllatus was occasional, 
not constant. There are elsewhere some exceedingly acute observa- 
tions on the conditional character of tlie Scrijdure ])rophecies. Tlion 
follows ail examination pf canonical authority, and of the voMchers for 
the infallibility of the ()ld Testanient, which are presumed to lie found 
ill the New. We must be pardoned for another extract^ from tlie con- 
clusion of the second book. 

“ Wc have seen that tlu* aulhurit} said to he aitrihuted to Scripture by .Fesus 
canuot, be understood as implying the iiifallibilify of Holy Writ; and that, if 
it could, we. should still need some proof that wc had an iiirallibic record 
ul' what Jesus had said. 

Wc have seen that the amazing cxcidlciicc of the Bible 110 moi e proves it 
infallible, than similar excellence proves anything else, in whicli that excellence 
lesides, to be free from all error and iiimcrfcciioii. 

“ W e have seen that instead of the ilistory of the Canon proving the BiWc 
jiifallible, that history itself needs mnch investigation, if indeed it b(‘ not liojie- 
less]^ (lark; so that it i.s rather the goodness and approvc'd excellence of tlm 
Old and New Testaments which warrant our russenting to their canouiciry, tJian 
tlieir eanoiiicity which assures us of their inspiration. ’• 

“ We have seen that our Jjord’s several promises of iiispiralioii may be — ^if 
indeed we sliould not say must be — so interpreted as wholly to e-xelude the 
(dement of infallibility from the idea of ins))iratioii. ... 

. And, yet again, we have seini that lliere is nothing in ilie idea of 
inspiration it.self which renders it incompatible for erixns to exist in a jicrson 
or 111 a book in Avhich a measure of the .Spirit of God is indwelling. . . . 

' “AVc liave for ourselves at least exorcised the ghost of infallibility from the' 
Bible ; but is tliat volume therefore become profitless hi our eyes r Ear other- 
wise. AVe value it, not because of* tiio spurious tinsel with wliieh men hAd 
survowided it, but for the real and genuine gold whicli the heavenly Father 
has placed therein, ... ^ 

[Vol. LXYT. No. CXXIX.]-— New Seuies^ Vol. X. No. I. P 
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“ If we revere ,aud study all the so-called uninspired books which wc deem 
wise and good, though fallible, wliy because "wc have almudoned an untenable 
and unreasonable notion of its infallibility, should we lose one jot of veneration 
for that best and holiest book, the HiHc, to which many, if not all, of the 
greatest and wiwscst men in modenn times at least, have agreed in afllxiiig the 
glorious epithet 'Iiisphed ?’ — ^j)p. 104, ff. * 

Excellently well wrought out is the definition of ^‘ Inspiration,” 
elicited from the scripcural usage of terms cognate 'With it, and from 
the application of it in Christian literature. The definition itself is 
given as, that action of the Divine Spirit hy whicli^ apart from any idea 
of infaUibility^ all that is good in man^ least, at’ matter, u originated 
and sustained, — p. 196. 

The proper authority of Scripture is then examined, and the maxim 
of St. Paul, “ Prove all things ; holdfast that which is good,” is shown 
to he applicable to Holy Writ ii sclf, inasmuch as it is a mixed material. 

1ji tlie concluding part of his Work, Mr. Macnaught has thought it 
advisable to provide against some objections to his theory, which may 
be cb‘a\vn from its su])posfd dogniatieal and ecclesiastical consequences. 
Very few professional divines have the epurage to accept the truth, 
until they have cautiously asc(u-taiued that the corollaries derivable from 
it will involve nothing dangcroUvS to tbciii^ystem, or their position. 
Perhaps, therefore, Mr. Macnaught has acted wisely in endeavouring to 
anticipate the ditticultics which may arise to him from certain quarters. 
Nevertheless, in so doijjg he seems to liave j)roooedod rather upon the 
suggestions of friends, than uj)onhisown unbiasrsed judgment ; and the 
execution, of this portion, witli respect to the inlluence of his view of 
inspiration on existing dogmatical systems, is iftU altogether successful. 
We cannot think that Pook v. Chap. 1, § 2, will be esteemed satisfactory 
by those whom it is intended to conciliate. There are many who would 
willingly goad Mr. Macnaught into a profession of belief, in order 
to entangle him in the formularies of tlie Church to which ho belongs ; 
but there is no autliority, ecclesiastical or civil, in this realm, wdioso 
questions, as to his internal faith, a person in Mr. MacnaughPs position 
is bound to answer. There jire tribunals before ^vdiich the writings of 
ecclesiastics may be tried, and ''O yiyf)a(j)e, yiypcKpe, but he is not obliged 
to accept or to deny for liimself other men’s infcr‘(3necs. Meanwhile, 
we observe with satisfaction, that there is a growing band of liberal 
theologians in the English Cfiiureh — Milman, Hampden, Wilson, Jowett, 
Williams, Macnaught, of whom the last has spoken more clearly and 
boldly than any who Jiave ]>rcccded him. It is natural that such men 
should be bound by many ties of afiection to the communion in whieli 
they have been brought iip ; that they should be unwilling to surrender 
otficial positions ; that they should hope, by remaining where they are, 
to exercise an effectual inlluence in the cause of truth, and to liberalize 
a great national institution. Whether or not there is a likeliliood that 
such can be realized, we are not prepared to discuss. But from 
whategW’ quarter the movement towards it originates, by whatever in- 
fljiiencCs it is advanced, there is no exag^ration in saying, that the clear 
re^imciation of the doctrine of inspirational infalfibmty of Sermture 
Will have consequences, nbteupon a single Church, but up4u Chris- 
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tianity at large, as iraportjjnt as the Protestant denial of, the infallibility 
of the Pope. Creeds can at most remain onljr as probable statements, 
when it shall be distinctly apprehended that biblical authority do^s not 
imply absolute tri^h ; and articles may, without difficulty, bo accej^ted 
as “agreeable to the Word of God” — ^that is, to the Bible, — as fair 
exponents of it, although confessed to contain, as that does, truth and 
error in every possible relative admixture. When it shall be acknow*- 
ledged that those, like this, mingle together closely, if not undistin- 
guishably — self-evident axioms with unfounded hypotheses, certitudes 
with probabilities, plain propositions with allegories, metaphors, and 
ambiguities, — they will wither, dry up, and be cast aside as useless ; 
churches will cease to quaiTcl about that which they no longer regard 
as indubitably tme ; and Clvistianity will be enabled, thenceforward, 
unencumbered, to make its final essay upon the evil of the world, as a 
moral power. , 

W e should recommend tliose who still think that they can main- 
tain the position of the infallibility of ^Scripture, to obtain, if they can, 
a little book published at San Francisco, entitled “ The Evidences 
against Christianity.”'^ Scrij[)tural discrepancies, contradictions, and 
difficulties collected from various sources are iherc'in very cleverly put 
together. But the resul'k-llS not evidence against Christianity, unless 
the defenders of Christianity arc content tl\at it should stand or fall 
with the truth of the letter of the Iliblc in all its jjjirts. ^ If the 
aocouuts are correct which reach tliis country concerning the state of 
sotjicty ill California, wc fear that the publication of this little book, 
unaccompanied with aii^^ moral ^varning, may he productive of imme- 
diate; evil. An attempt shiuikl at least liave been made to place the 
moral obligations of man on a firm basis; and gold-seekers, gamlders, 
and ruffians might have been reminded that, more than any scriptural 
declarations, they ' themselves render prol>iiblo the coming of a retribu- 
tion in the world to come, for it would not he conceivable that such 
as they should nob ultimately, here or hereafter, receive their deserts. 

In his “Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration,”^ Mr. 
Mozley treats of a subject or portion of a subject more conveniently 
grasped, than that which he discussed in his work of last year on the 
Augustiiiian Doctrine of Predestination. In his present treatise, his 
method is fully adequate to the illustration of his issues, his stjdc is 
clear, and he ap^dies extremely avcU to his purpose very sensible 2)rin- 
oil>lcs of scriptural exegesis. He takes \\]) as a result already gained, 
that not only in St, Augustine, but in the texture of Scripture itself, 
there is a predestinari an “ grain,” and maintains that no theory of 
regeneration will be found consistent with Sci^iidure, which does not 
re(;ognise a doctrine of predestination, ^fhe difficulty is to reconcile 
statements, which on the one hand refer regeneration to the absolute 
will of God, and on the other attribute it to all Christians, to all bap- 


* Evidences against Ohristiairity.” By John S. Hittell. San Praiv 

ci«co. 1856. 

» Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal E^neration.^' By J. B. Moziey, . 

13. D., Fellow of Magdalen ^llege, Oxford. 'London: Murray. 1856. 
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tiz^ persoTitf. ^ P0r regeneration, as Mr. ])^Iozley argues with great 
force, docs not imply, in Scnpture jdirase, an incipient state, or tho 
comrpunieation of a capacity, but a perfect condition ; not the bestowal 
of a facility which irjay be inoperative, -but the realization of a perfect 
moral character, the development of tl)c rigJiteous image of Christ. 
The solvent applied to tlie difficulty whicli results is, that tlie scrip- 
tural expressions concerning the regeneration of all Christians, like 
others concerning their election, are employed liypcTthetically and jn-c- 
suinptively. Thus whole congregations are spoken of presumptively 
and antecedently as saints, but de facto many of them are known to 
be sinners, and are rebuked accordingly. To the interpretation of tho 
formularies of his own Church on this subject, Mr. Mozlcy applies the 
canon, that her language having descended from Scripture, means with 
her what it meant in the Fathers, and that it meant in them what it 
means in Scripture. Jiut the meaning of Scripture is to be asccHaincd 
by reason, and u]f6n sound ndos of interpretation, not forcing a literal 
meaning whore it would be re])ugnant to common sense, or taking 
assortionwS universally Avliere facts require them to he understood gene- 
.rally or presiunptively. We should ba glad if Mr. Mozley would 
apply bis key of hypothesis or presumption to solve the difficulty on 
another side of the prodostinarian doctriiwi^ apply his principle to the 
case of the ‘^reprobate,'’ just as he li.^s to that of the “ elect,” — to 
the \n^rog(‘T\erat(? and iineonveried as well as to tho regenerate and 
Christian, ^Vhen St. Jolm says, “ We know that we are of God, and 
tliat the whole world lietli iu w'ickediicss,” if facts require the uni- 
versal to bo taken with limitation, and hypothetically iu tho former 
half of tho versi*, facts and charity rcipiiro to be understood with 
like limitations in tlui latter. 

The author of the Genesis of the Karth and of Man,” ^ says 'in his 
preface, that ‘‘attempts to reconcile the sacred records witli seieritihc 
discoveries by strained interpretations of the former, have never given 
general satisfaction.” We are afraid that his own work will he found 
to illustrate this position, lie has felt, with many others, that the 
results of recent physiological and historical researches are scarcely 
^ reconcilable with the theory of tho origination of mankind fi’om a 
single pair ; and that the iufeveiices of Eiinseu and others, from philo- 
logical investigations, are much too hastily generalized to give them 
any considerable weight in the scale which affirms that doctrine. I'lie 
views^ indeed, of Bunsen are themselves not consistent with the literal 
accuracy of the records of early human history in the Book of Genesis. 
And as modern geology has demonstrated the necessity of interpolating 
enormous periods between the first creation of this globe and its be- 
coming ht for human inhabitancy, so the theory of the derivation of 
all languages from an inorganic or monosyllabic language, would re- 

Genesis of the Earth and of Man : a critical Examination of passage.** 
in^'l’^^Hebrew and Greek Scrip turies, chiefly with a view to the, solution of the 
whether the varieties of the human species be of more than one origin; 
a supplementary compendium of physical, ohronologiisal, historical, and plu- 
Jmcgical observations, relating to Ethnology. Edited by ^Beginald Stuart Poole, 
.M.R.S.li., &c. Edinburgh: Btftck. ^ . 
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quire the insertion into the history of many thousands of years at least, 
during which the development of the human speech into its several 
ditferent forms could be accom})li8hed. If the origination of mankind 
from a pair is ass limed on the authority of Genesis, or in order not to 
contradict Genesis, the chronology must be stretched inconsistently 
with Genesis ; or if the only chronology to he elicited from Genesis is 
to l)e taken as a Saturn, then the differences in human language can 
only be accounted for upon a supposition of the derivation of men from 
diderent stocks. 

If an original plurality of human racCvS should he established, it must 
aflcct not only the literal truth of some of the historical records of the 
Old 'restament, hut the whole schome of Christian doctrine which is 
roared upon such a text astthat, 1 Cor. xv. 21, — “ For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Tlie natural engen- 
dering” from Adam will not have J)ecu a source of corruption to all 
mankind, if all mankind are not in fact derived IVoih him, nor the cor- 
responding redemption have been needed by all, if all did not actually 
fall in Adam. Meanings and explanations can no doubt he suggested, 
by which such texts will bonnade to S([uare with whatever facts shall 
ultimately be ascertained ; but the literal interpretation of Scripture, 
as containing absolute ta'uCh, and the dogmatic structure concerning 
sin and atonement which has been erected upon it, will become no 
longer possible. Our present author, indeed, supposing that the earth 
has been occuj»ied by several races, considers the Adamite race, the 
last created, the creat'ed **in the image of God,” to have been the 
noblest; and that in pjoeess of time it has by intermarriag-e mingled 
its(3lf with the other races*which originated before it, exercising upon 
them the predominant physical inflnenco of the nobler stock, and so 
making at length all men that dwell upon the earth to become literally 
of one blood,” because one blood is in them. We cannot think other- 
wise than that this is a force upon the Scriptui'c words ; and it is much 
more honourable to the authors or compilers of the books of the Bible 
to suppose them to have been mistaken, limited in their knowledge, and 
subject to natural national prejudices, than to imagine that they pur- 
posely spoke in enigmas ; or that a dictating Spirit indited ambiguities 
like those of the heathen oracles, — JVill-o'-the-wis 2 >s, misleading suc- 
cessive generations, supposed for ages to mean one thing, and dis- 
covered at last to mean precisely the reverse. 

That there should, nevertheless, he some expressions in Genesis, and 
some facts recorded in the history, which realiy imply the existence 
upon the earth of others than an Adamite race, is not surprising ; for 
the compilers of those records were not so analytical as to test the con- 
sistency with each other of all the facts which they delivered. J ust 
as a child when it is iirst set to read tlie Bible, must be more than 
ordinarily shrewd if it inquires whom Cain could marry, or who could 
slay him, when there were yet no men on the earth, nor would be 
during his lifetime, except his own near relations. And these inci- 
dental admissions and undesigned coincidences between the Bible nar- 
ratives and scientific deductions, will be found to constitute a chief 
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v^lue of those ancient records, and to snppl}^ pne of the most interesting 
fields of hiblicaf criticism and investigation, 

A very sound, candid, and impartial work is that of Dr, Schweizer^ 
on the ^M!)octrines of the Beformod duirch,”*^ of .which the second 
volume is now before us. It embraces tlie period from the beginning 
of tlic seventeenth to the middle of the last century; and treats, 
first, of the rise of the Ai’minian doctrines, the Sraod of Dort and 
its consequences, and t]»e relation between the Ixemonstrant divi- 
nity and that of the Lutheran and Soeinian (^%urches, Next, turning 
to France, the author describes the controversies which arose out of 
the teaching of Cameron and Amyrault, and follows their elfects into 
Switzerland, where, in its origijial seat, the cruder Calvinism became 
modified by the inliuence of the Universal ist doctrines of the divines 
of Saurnur. Dr. Sclnveizer then proceeds in the most interesting pai*t 
of his present performance, and, as wc tliink, the most perfectly 
exccMit<3d, to deseiibc the modifications under which Claude Pajon 
endeavoured to exhibit tlie Kofinmied doctrine concerning Grace, 
Pajon published little, and his views must be gathered, for the most 
part, from the representations of his opponents, and from the decisions 
of synods convoked in order to dctermitie the questions whieli he 
had raised. On the whole he seems to denied, not perba[)S the 
possibility, but the reality, or the proof, of immediate divine grace. 
Ho was fed to bis conclusions by a step which Amyrault had already 
made. As long as the traditional doctrine did not attempt to define 
ui)on w^liicli of the human faculties grace primarily acted or impinged, 
it might pass without (picstioji, that it deseenejed in some way imme^ 
diately upon the human agent. But Amyrault saw, with reference to 
the controversies on grace and free will, that the contradiction was 
too shiu’p between a doctrine of immediate grace and one which 
allowed any freedom to the will, if it were sxipposed to act upon Hie 
will itself. And he thought to solve the difficulty, though be only 
removed it one step, by supposing divine grace to act imnicdiatel 3 % 
not on the will itself, but on the understanding. Pajon then observed 
that, ordinarily at least, the understanding is influenced through the 
“ Word,” and that the “Word” comes to each individual undei’ infi- 
nite varieties of mental constitution, educational condition, atxd other 
ch^cutnstances, of which the antecedents run up to the first fiat ol* the 
Creator. And lie represented Grace to be the Kegenorating influence 
operating mediately through such a concatenation of antecedent 
secondary causes. Opponents would naturally call this view Pelagian, 
as confounding Providence and Gracc‘, and as tending to obliterate the 
distinction between the offices of the First Person in the Trinity and 
the Third, Nevertheless, it would he possible to maintain the view 
of Pajon, leaving untouched the doctrine of the Trinity, by knitting 
the chain of antecedent causes in the kingdom of Providence to the 
Person of the Father, and in the kingdom of Eegeneration to tho 


*^“!Di6 Protostantiachen Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwieklung innerhalb der 
Kirche.” Von Dr. Alexander Schw^zer. 2te Hiilfte. Das if und 
;/18 Jahrhundert. Zurich. 1866. ** • ♦ 
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Person of Hie Spirit : the essential question really raised by Pajon was 
whether this latter were not, as well as the former, a cKain rather than 
a single link. Unhappily the inquiries thus opened, which if they 
had been pursued might have modihed the doctrine of Grace, not only 
in those communions in which they originated, but in others, were 
prematurely closed by the ruin which* overtook the Peformed Churches 
in France upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But as Pajon’s 
doctrine took its form partly from the Cartesian philosophy, of wliich 
lie was an adherent, modifications of the traditional doctrine of imme- 
diate Grace must ensue, wherever and wlieiiever the internal constitu- 
tion of the being supposed to receive it, and tlie external circumstances 
in which he is placed, are calmly and philosophically considei*ed by 
divines. ^ 

The Rev. Rowland Williams has published a vindication, or defence, 
of his work entitled “Rational Godliness,” under tlie name of “Lam- 
peter Theology.”^ It does not adniit of analysis oFabstract. Part of 
it is tlirowii into the form of a compjft'ison, in parallel columns, of 
■propositions in “Rational Godliness*,” to wliich exception has been 
taken, with the counter-propositions which must of necessity be held 
by “ Modern Judaisers,” as Mr. Williams terms his opponents. Some 
ol these contrasts arc ve:.’;,^iointcd, and will be extremely amusing to 
those who occasionally look info tlio virulent evangelical prints. 

In reference to movements towards a revision ol* the English 
authorized version of the Bible Mr. Mai an is for being satisfied with 
things as they are, and for letting 'well alone. Mr. Malan malces a 
good general dclbnce of the existing version ; but we did not (‘xpect to 
find him so extremely eonsi?rvative as to desire to retain in the English 
Bible the now abandoned text, 1 John v. 7. The real ditfi(!uities, 
however, which stand in the way of a revision of the vei’sion, are not 
those wliich would attend the execution of the w'ork itself. But who 
could concur in the undertaking ? to whose hands could it be com- 
mitted ? Nothing is so gravelling to Scotch Presbyterians and others 
who worship the Bible and abhor Episcopacy, as to be reminded that 
what they call “The Word,” comes to them from King James the 
First’s bishops. It is not to be expected that tliese persons should 
acquiesce in anew version which should be the work of like hands, while 
otliors, who have as little sympathy witli Presbyterians as with Epis- 
copalians, would wish a revised version to represent their own views. 
That a board comprising Churchmen, Evangelical Dissenters, and 
Unitarians could practically work together in such a, design we do not 
think po.ssible. But this is a subject on which wo cannot now further 
embai’k. 

There is a great deal of information, in a popular form, connected 


® ** Iiampeier The^ilagy, ctempliSed in Extracts from the Vice-Prinoipafs Lec- 
tures, Letters, and Sermons.” lK)iidon : Bell and Daldy. 1856. 

^ A Vindication of the Authorized Version of the English Bible, from Chaise 
brought against it by recent Writers.” By the Rev. S, 0. Malan, M.A., of ^1- 
llol College, Oxford, and Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset* London ; BeU and 
Daldy. 1856. 
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witli the history of the Englisli Jlihle,® iu^the work under that title 
by Mrs. Conanf. 

A Tolumc oi' Sermons® has reached us, by the late Charles Manson 
TagghH, which are distinguished by a. truly liberal^spirit, the highest 
moral tone, and by a’ style earnest* and impressive. Mr. Taggart was 
bred in tlie bosom of Calvinism, and his special sympathies, during 
the brief and early maturity of his intellectual and ministerial life, 
wore especially engaged for those who were struggling to extricate 
themselves from tliat dark and dreary system, — an extrication which 
he bad effected for himself with little or no help of others. 

The Sermons^® of Dr. Chapman of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, have reached a fifth edition. They appear to have had 
some polemical elfects on persons not of the author’s own communion. 
They maintain the divine institution of Episcoj^acy, and are anti- 
Calviiiistic. 

‘^The Progress of Baptist Principles’’^^ contains some curious sta- 
tistics concerning the decline, as it is stated, of pc^dobaptism in the 
United States. It is said “that the last census shows the whole 
number of the houses of worship for thciUnited States to be 38,001, 
capable of seating 14,231,825; of this number, 10,341 liouses of 
worship, capable of seating 3,570,199 pc^n^ens, are held by churches 
practising adult immersion as the only Christian baptism.” — p. 300, 
note. To the popular mind the necessity of immersion to a true 
baptism appicars the strong point in the Baptist controversy. Wc 
regret to see so much stress laid upon it in thi^ volume : “ The letter 
killeth.” , Tlie real point, to more thoughtful and better-informed 
persons, is that baptism should be the sejpl of a Christian profession 
credildy sincere. But this need not be tied down to a profession of 
convemon in the Calvinistie or Evangelical sense, as Mr. Curtis 
irn})lies. As tlie author is necessarily in controversy with the Episco- 
palians, who retain infant baptism, he should have taken notice of their 
ordinance of confirmation ; for although they do not, in practice, make 
so much of it as they might, it is capable, as a moral instrument, of 
answering the purposes of adult baptism, while it is theoretically the 
comjdction of the baptism till then inchoate. 

“ The Christian System,”^- by Mr. Farrand, is a digest, under well- 


® '-The English 13ible. History of the ^JVaiisIation of the Holy Scriptures into 
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® " Sera^i^s,’* By Charles Manson Taggart, late Colleague Piistor of the Uni- 
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Nichols. 1356. 

^^Jf^eennons upon the Ministry, Worship, and Doctrines of the Protestant 
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divided heads, of the doctrinal texts of the New Testament, intended 
to form a “ llulc for Faith and Practical Guidance.” *It will no doubt 
be found useful by many inquirers into the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles, who not themselves be practical textuaries. 

' Among the productions called forth by Professor Jowett’s “ Com- 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles” should be mentioned ^‘St. Paul and 
Modern Thought^” by Mr. Davies. As a critique, it does not profess 
to deal with the whole of that work, and is more successful in observing 
upon the “ wavering” and fragmentary character of Mr. Jowett’s, style 
than in convicting liis views of error. The most forcible of Mr. 
Davies’s criticisms ajjpears to us that on St. Paul’s expectation of 
Christ’s coming, pp. 18-20. In his obsenwations upon atonement, 
iii respect of which the most violent attack has been made on Mr. 
Jowott, wc cannot think that he has grappled with the controversy. 
In tone he is not oiiensive, but a little tempted perhaps, being on 
the safer side, to treat the unsafe j)crson do liaut en has, 

'J’he argument from the coneessiouj? of adversaries is very good 
polemic, though it has usually little force in the actual determination 
of disputed questions; yet tit will impress third parties much more 
deeply than the opponent whose words are retorted unacceptably 
upon himself. Of the ni.-Mre of such an a])peal to third parties and 
dispassionate lookers-on is tjie volume IJiiitarian Principles Con- 
tinned by Trinitarian Tesiiiuonios.”^^ It consists of a collection from 
Trinitarian authors, of passage.s, considered by the compiler, favour- 
able to Unitarian vie\fs. As far as these authorities bear on the con- 
troverted doctrines themselves, the concessions quoted do not seem to 
us of any great weight of gri'ater interest are those which breathe 
the sentiment of mutual recognition and of mutual charity among all 
Christians ; but hero, too, the concession is more in sound than in 
sense, for few of those Trinitarians who enunciate the principle of 
universal Christian brotherhood, contemplate the application of it to 
Unitarians, Mr. Wilson intersperses many candid remarks of his own, 
illustrative of the real opinions of Ibutarians of the present generation, 
among whom are found many varieties .of belief. The author himself 
a]q)eai*s to approximate to an Arian type. 

Likely to bo extremely useful is a translation of the excellent ‘‘ History 
of Philoso])hy,”^^ by Dr. Schwegler ; clear without being superficial, mid 
sufficient without tediousness. It supplies thus lor the English student 
a more convenient and adequate text-book than any that wc know of. 
As a S))ecimen of the execution of the translation, we subjoin an ex- 


Paul and Modern Thought: lieinarks on some of the Views advanced 
in Professor Jowett’a Commentary on St. Paul.” By J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St, Mark’s, Whitecliapel. 
Cambridge. 1850. 

Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies; being Selec- 
tions from the Works of Eminent Theologians belonging to Orthodox Chui*ches. 
With Introductory and Occasional Kemarka.” By John Wilson, author of ** Scrip- 
ture Proofs and ^riptural Illustrations of Unitarianisrn.” Boston. 1865. 

16 f( ^ History of Philosophy in Epitome.” By Dr. Albert Schwegler. Trrfns- 
latecf from the original German by Julius fl. Seelye. IS^ew York; Appleton. 
London: Trubner and Co. 1856. 
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tmct from Sdiwegler’s account of Hcrbart’s tlicoiy of self-preserva- 
tion. Herbart*3 pliilosophj was a development of the monadology of 
Leibnitz. . . 

" That which stands out in tlie’sonl is wthing other tlan self-preser\’7itioT), 
whicli can be mmilfold and changing in opposition to other reals. The 
causes of changing circumstances ai*e therefore these other reals, which come 
ytuiously in conflict with the soul-inonad, and thus produce that apparently 
infinite inanifoldncss of sensations, representations, and affedlious. This theory 
of self-preservation lies at the basis of all lierbart’s p>sychology. That wliich 
psvch’alogy ordinarily calls feeling, thinking, representing, &c., arc only sjiccilic 
differences in the self-preservation of the sonl ; they indicate no proper eoii- 
dition of the inner real essence itself, but only relations between the reals, — 
relations which, coming up together at ihc same time from differeni. sides, arc 
partly suppressed, partly forw’ardcd, and partly morlilicd. Consciousness is the 
sum of those relations iu wdiich the soul stands to other essences.'’ — p. 310. 

Mr. Solly Essay on “Tlic Will, Divine and Human, lias consi- 
derable merit in maaiy of its parts ; its object is to ascertain some 
strong and unassailable position for the doctrine of libert.y. Tlie 
author piremises that, he has been unable^ to find this in the theory 
which makes liberty to consist in a power of choosing in opposition to 
the net I’csult of the motives, and likewdr^^in the liberty of a single 
act of self-determination out of time, manilesling itself in iniininerahle 
concatenated actions in time: his own theory is a modiiieation of ibis 
latter creed. 'The point at issue between the Libertarians and Xe‘ces- 
saidans, is thus stated — 

The Ncwicssarians assert, that the cause of human actions is to bo found in 
motives determined by laws of human nature imposed on it by soiru* jmwer 
external to man. Thus, according to them, all Junnan conduct is absolutely ^ 
determined by laws of conditioned causality alone, and tlie supnlcinentary " 
miconditioucd element is to be sought in the will of the Creator. The Ihbcr- 
iurians, on tJi« otlier hand, believing that iiumau actions find some absolute 
beginning in the human sonl, attribute tlicm to some unconditioned cause in 
the human soul itself as their first pvineinlo, though of course acknowded ging 
certain limitations to the sphere in whicli tliis uncouditioiial cause is able to 
^ exert itself.” — p. 27. 

Ill other ivords, the Necessarian formula, in its simplest expression, 
subjects the whole soul to a causality extraneous to it ; while the Liber- 
tarian asserts that it contains an element independent of causality, 
and that it is an originating powx*r. With res]jeet to this latter doc- 
trine, Mr. Solly argues, that the condition which anything must 
answer in order to come within the sphere of causality, is simply that 
of being an object for us” (p. 128) ; that the “ I,” the conscious centre 
and principle of our individuality cannot become an object to us, and 
therefore falls out of the sphere of causality. He considers that “ tho 
soul contains a central principle exempt from the law of conditioned 
causality,” and this exemption is to be predicated of the very prin- 


16 << The Will, Divine and Human.” ByHioma.? BoUy, Bamster-at-Law, of the 
Middle Temple, and LeoUu*er on the English Language and Literature at the 
iTmversity 01 Berlin, late of Chtius OoUege, Caimbridge. CaDabridge and Lb^dom 
im i ^ 
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eiplc to whicli the univQrsal' language and consciousness of mankind 
assign the attrihuto of liberty.** Certainly the' cen^ire about which 
the phenomena of consciousness revolve is not itself, in the indi- 
vidual, an object Qf consciousness, Hut all whi^h follows from beiicc 
is, that this centre cannot therefore he recognized by its own coii- 
jjciousness as caused; to other intelligences it may become an object, 
and be acknowledged to be caused. It is only to the individual eon- 
seiousness that the individual “ I’* cannot be regarded under the con- 
ditions of its existence, and that proof of its origination is lacking, 
wdiicli is very diflbrent from disproof of its origination. Hut if it were 
conceded that the centre of eacli man’s individuality cannot be reco- 
gnized by him as object, and must be presumed to be self-originated, 
the will is not identical with this centre. Su far from it, that the 
phenomenal consciousness reports of the will, and the will is an object 
to the consciousness; at least in its function and separate energies, at 
lea'^t as much as memory, perception, or any otb(‘r element and faculty 
of the soul ; all which, as elements and constituents of the soul, arc 
objects of the consciousness, althougfi the centre which supports them 
and it bo not, • 

Hut let us pass on to the solution of the proldem of free will, which 
Mr. Solly thinks ho has fSlmd — that is, to his modiiieation of the 
Libertarian theory. His principle is, that liberty is a sell-determina- 
tion of the subject. Undoubtedly if*tli(‘ subject is soll-detormiuhig; 
then it is free ; but is it self-determining ? 

Suppose, for instance, T ptcscnl to my mind two aclions, and after delibe- 
rately w(ughiug* their rc&pociiyc advantages, decide} in lavoar of one of tlicuj, 
with a feeling that my cloeisioii lias been the n'sult of free (dioice. Now here, 
wo hav'c both liberty and law. The libcjty of which I am thus conscious is the 
result of the subjective delcnniiiatiou of my soni, by wliich I liayc given it a 
cci’tain posture, and made certain olijcctivo grounds ot action CM'rcise a m’cater 
or less degree of influence tliaii they would liavc done had 1 assnmed tor it 
a diflerent ])o»turc.” — p. 138. 

Every practical moralist will alloAV that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the ultimate good act, that the doterminatioii of the Avill should 
operate mediately upon the conditions of the agent, that he should not 
suffer himself, from want of foresight and timely energy ol the Avill, to 
drift into a situation Avlicrc temptation will be too strong for his moral 
resistance. Every practical moralist likewise allows that habits are the 
concrete results of single acts, — that no act is kidilfcreut in its coiise- 
cmences, but places the agent on a higher or lower moral level tl:^n be- 
fore, with respect to the future. So that, at the moment immediately 
preceding any act, the circumstances in which the agent is placed, and 
iiis then character, as a concrete result of all foregoing acts, are data^ 
and, as it were, known quantities ; the determination ot his will at that 
moment is as yet unknown, but immediately on its determination it 
swells the aggregate of the character, of the known, of the data, with 
respect to agency still future. •Hence the successive determinations*of 
tbe are variants continually posing into constants. . Mr. Solly 
considers that tliis determination of the will is a self-determination. But 
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th^ question repnrg — Could the will determine itself, in contradiction 
to the net sense of the motives then present to the individual agent ? 

^ “ Human actions are the combined result of law and liberty. The law 
extends to so imieli of the action as by ifs objective nat*uro comes under ilio 
conditions of causality. Pure liberty only enters infinitesimally in eacli par- 
ticular action, as the momentary self-determination of the subject.' The whole 
influence of tlie latter, however, in the choice of conduct, is very consideiable, 
iuasmucli as the purely subjective elcmeut of one instant Cecoincs objectivistd 
into character in tlie next.” — p. 155. 

The self-determinations of the will in individual acts, show successive 
changes in time. Therefore, to extricate them from the kingdom 
of causality, they must be shown to be founded on an absolute will, 
which has no reference to time. This is no other than the pure Keason 
itself, on its moral face; and ‘‘the feeling arising from the conscious- 
ness of the relation of the individual will towards this principle, — is the 
sentiment .expressed by the verb, J (p. 159.) Now, it appears 

to us that a great deal of Kantian metaphysic might have been sjiared, 
and the positions of tb(‘ author have been made much plainer to the 
English reader, if he had stated, that he inaintains theiH^ is in man an 
innate sense of right and wrong, winch enters as a force^ — iniinitesimal 
it may he, — hut still a force, iu all particular determinations of the -will ,* 
that in eacli determination of the will, something is due to this force, 
and something to the aggregate* of character and circumstanees. And 
a considerable i)ractieal value Avould have helqnged to many parts of 
the treatise, if it had really been written in English. Germanisms, misty 
iu themselves, become intinitely more misty when ‘^done into English,” 
witliout being translated. Tims, what ?mihiguities flutter about 
the word '' absolute.” Tt may mean, free and unrestrained ; or, with- 
out limitation and definition ; or, general, not particular ; or, generic, 
not special; or, witliout appeal; or, universal ; or, highest in general- 
ization; or, highest in hierarchy of being; or, subject to no category. 
We also think that the employment of algebraical symbols as a method 
of expressing, in a general form, some of the ])rohlems which emerge in 
this essay, will not facilitate* the understanding of them by the com- 
petent, and will prove an additional puzzle to the weaker heads. 

/JKc materialist controversy is running high in Germany, on which 
subject we notice two works: the first, of Dr. rrauenstadt,^^ an essay 
of about 200 pages, which is of the nature of an Ircnicum. It is very 
easy, he says, to place the doctrines of an opponent in a ridiculous or 
offensive point of view. So when the Materialist considers thought as 
a product of the hmin, — when, for instance, Vogt says that thought 
has the same relation, to the hi’ain which the bile has to the livcr^or 
the urine to the kidneys, it may be put offensively, that he maintains 
thought to be no better than the vilest of our excretions. Or, if the 
Materialist remarks that our sympathies and our joys have their seat 
in the nervous centre, it may be alleged invidiously, that ho represents 

Ber Materialisiuus. Seine Wahrheit and sein Irrthum. Eine Erwiijemiig 
anf Dr. Eouis Buchner’s < Kraft und Stuff.’ ” Von X)r. Julius Erauensttidt. Loii> 
»ig. 1856. ‘ 
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the feeling of compassion \o be the same sort of thing with a tooth- 
ache, and the pleasure of witnessing a dramatic representation to be 
akin to that of savouring a venison pasty. If man is acknowledged to 
stand the highest in the scale of animal being, but is not admitted to 
be differenced essentially from the other animals, this is described as 
a brutalizing of humanity ; or if any deny the immortality of the indi- 
vidual, they are charged with holding the maxim — “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morfow we die.’’ Similarly, as the Materialist allows no 
doctrine of moral freedom, but holds that all human acts are necessarily 
concatenated with their antecedents, lie is described as dangerous to 
society, inasmuch as he repudiates the use of punishment, --<-one of the 
foundations on which the safety of society reposes. 

Hut the Materialist is not without his replies. If, he says, 1 con- 
sider thought to bo a ]wodnct of nature, I consider it as a far nobler 
and more excellent product than tlio bile or tlio urine : there is a diffc- 
venco in these products, and so therc’iire differences in the nervous effects 
of toothache and of pity. So, if man v the higlu'st and most perfect 
of all animals, his happiness is not t6 be sought in those things which 
arc the satisfaction of the ^Jog, or the swine; and the foundations of 
societ}" can be in no danger from one who acknowledges pnnislirncnt to 
be as necessary as erime. if there bo no continued existence to 

tlie individual man, no encouragement to gross sensuality can bo de- 
rived thence to any, except to those whose base nature would unfit thorn 
for an}' I’C.il happiness in a world to come. Finally, the Materialist has 
his tlioory, as others have, concerning the iihenomena of human exis- 
tence ; but ho does not deny that man thinks, or that lie has a moral 
sense ; although lie regards thought as a product of matter, and motives 
as links in tlic chain of necessity. Acknowledging, tlien, the services 
rendered to trutli by modern materialism, as, for instaiieo, in shaking 
flic donunionof dogwatic tlnadogy. Dr, Frauenstadf undertakes to cor- 
rect the errors which attach to it, when he has first done justice to the 
truths which are involved in it. Ills essay is divided into two parts, 
corresponding with these two ohjects, and is characterized throughout 
]>y an extremely fair and candid spirit, and by great caution in not 
])ushiiig arguments too far. In reference to the question of the human 
immortality, he sums up, at the conclusion, thus : — 

"‘It follows from what has hceii said, tliat we oanuot indeed prove in oppo- 
sition to Materialism the continued existence of ilic individual. Wo ran, 
however, point out to it, tliat its arguments against that existence rest only 
on an unproved assumption ; namely, on this — that llic Individual is iiothing 
more than a material aggregate, — ^a coinhinatioii of matter. A loim* with this 
assumption, which ignores the Bbrm as the essence of the Imliyidual, comes to 
nothing the materialist proof against the continued ('..vistcmcc ot the Individual. 
If tlio 'Individual Form is not an effect of the material combination, but rather 
the principle and cause of it, then is it not proved, that witli the scatteriiig of 
the matter, the individual Form also perishes wliich lias governed it. Neither, 
on the other hand, can it be proved, that this Form is eternal. For wc cannot 
know wliethcr the species cont inually recurs under the same forms, nor even 
whether the species itself is everlasting. -Here, then, we find ourselves on the 
boundaries of human knowledge, where it is not pcniiitted to pronounce 
decisively either Yes or No.’’— *pp. 207-8. 
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The other work which we have to notice on this subject, tlie 
“ Atnt?hvopology’*^® of I> H. Fichte, is of an elaborate kind, and takes a 
far wider range* Passing in review the spiritualist or dualist theories 
of soul* and hod}^, and the materialist doctrine of monism, it issues into 
a critique on the “ Psychology*’ of Herhart, of which*it points out, and 
then endeavours to supply, the defect. For Herbart, in his doctrine 
of self-preservation, “ Selbsterhaltung,’* has too completely isolated 
the soul as a “Peal** in the midst of other Reals, It continually 
changes its relation to them, preserving the while its own individuality; 
and the succession of these changes of relation are rej)rescnk‘d, as to it, 
by the modilications of the consciousness. Put he gives no account of 
tiie reaching of the perceptions to the Soul as an Individnum, nor of 
the receiving of the modilications of the consciousness in it. According 
to the theory of self-preservation, indeed, the continual emerging of 
new relations and consequent modilications of consciousness must be 
taken for intrusions, attacks, and Mmitations. And perception would 
be resolvable into a resistance cn the part of the Soul-monad to these 
interruptions ; but that such is the nature of ])ercoptioii there is no 
evidence, — nay, the evidence, such as it is, jsall the other way. Thus, 
Die jihilosophy of Herbart, as well as the Hegelian, instructs us by its 
failures, says 1. H. Fichte, how psychologies shackled in its progress 
and falsified by the assumptions of a preconceived niotaphysic. The 
Pantheism of Hcgol and the Monadism of Herbart have alike failed in 
revealing a true knowledge ol* the Soul, which must be sought for by 
way of observation of plienoineiia and results*, not anticij)ated by 
definition. , 

Materialism, in its turn, is open to the charge of substituting 
assumption for proof. For if perception and consciousness arc cnci'gies 
or qualities altogether diffiirent from any oDiers which we can observe 
as belonging to matter or its combinations, it is gratuitous to attribute 
them to it ; and more philosophical to suppose them properties and 
functions of an essence sui yoncris, though it bo only known to us Iiy 
these its elfects, jind though it energizes through the instrumentality 
of matter itself. Tluit it cannot energize otherwise than through the 
cerebral organ, is itself a proper subject of further investigation. For, 
.some of the phenomena of the magnetic sight and knowledge seoni to 
lead to a <lifferent conclusion. And if further experiments are required 
before tln-‘ precise value and bearing of the magnetic^ phenomena ore 
ascertained, that is a reason wh}" all parties, who are sincere in Die 
investigation of truth,, should abstain from prejudging inquiry by 
assumptions and preconceived theories. The chapters on the origin ol’ 
Souls — on the difierences between the human and brute Soul — on the 
continued existence of the individual Soul, are full of interest ; and if 
there is, in this very able work, a commingling of inference fi*om 
theory and inference from fact, it is because the subject scarcely 

Anthropologie. Die Lchre Von der menschlichen Secle. Neubegnindot 
auf tnatuiwiss^schaftlichen Wege fiir Naturforscher, Seelenarzte und wissen- 
fichaitliqh Gebildete ttborliaupt.” Von Immanuel Hermann Fichte. Leiyziir. 
1860. 
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admits of any other treatment. The author hoTds that there is in the 
Soul a double life, an i priori and an a posteriori eifetnoiit, a Spirit 
(<>exst) instinct with ideas, and a Beason (Veniunft) which i^ 
awakened through sense. 

1. H. Fichte, it 'need not be said, holds firmly to the belief of the 
continued exiistence of the individual Soul; and he concludes his work 
with excellent observations on the different light in which man must 
be regarded, historically, if he is here a transient unit in a corporate 
buina)ii ty whicli alone has a perpetual succession, or if he is himself 
to survive, as a will, and enter hereafter into other and new relations. 


$ 

POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 

A TRANSLATION by Mr. Farit/of Baron von Haxihausen’s work 
on 11 le Russian Empire^ is one of the inOjst important publica- 
tions which we have to notice this’ quarter. The onginal has been 
somewhat abridged in its English shap(% — or rather, the repetitions of 
the !\iithor have been omitted. Mr. Farie has executed his task witlw 
great care and great sucec'/fS ; and the work as it stands is, perhaps, 
tlie most valuable we have as a guide to the internal condition and 
resources of Russia. We cannot, howevci*, help feeling, at almost 
every page, how very few Oer mans appear to be fitted for clear, precise 
.sketches of deihiite suljjects, written with an intelligible purpose, and 
planned on an intelligible principle. Baron von Ilaxthausen oollected a 
great mass of valuable inibymation, and approached his task in a sijirit 
of fairness and of anxiety to see a foiTign laud with the eyes, not of a 
foi-eigner, but a native ; and no one can road what he has written 
without gaining a great amount of information, and having many new 
ideas with respect to tin? past and present Jiistory of Russia suggested 
to him ; but there is a waut of coherent, vigorous thought, which 
makes the work perplexing, and often insipid. 

The author, in his })refacc, gives us to understand that his main 
object is to paint the characteristic feature of Russia as a patriarchal 
state. The commune, an enlarged family, is the nucleus of the whole 
system. TJie land belongs to the commune ; each individual has only 
a claim to usufruct to which all persons born in the commune have an 
equal right. The principle is, that tlie whole of the land belongs to 
the ]>opulation regarded as a unity, and every male inhabitant has a 
riglit to an equal share. The birth of every boy creates a new claim, 
and the shares of those who die revert to the commune. The land is 
lirst divided according to its quality, position, or general value, into 
sections ; the sections are then divided into as many portions, in long 
strips, as there are shares required, and these are taken by lot; a 
reserve is retained to meet the growing wants of the society, and, at 


1 The Russian Empire ; its People, Institutions, and Resources. By Baitn 
von Haxthaiisen.’* Translated by Robert Farie, Esq. Two Vols. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1856. 
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periods fixed by the Goveniment, a redistribution takes place. Tlic 
commune is managed by a chief, called a Starosta, and he, with a 
certain number of elective deputies and ciders, form the communal 
tribiilfel. The submission of the suboi;dinate members is represented 
as complete, and the wliole body lives together iii' a patriarchal rela- 
tion, of which Russia itself is but a larger type, the Czar being the 
national Starosta. M. von Haxtliausen lays great stress on the dis- 
tance at which such an institution places Russia" from the rest of 
Europe ; and he views every question affecting Russia in tlie light 
which tlic commune gives to the inquirer. He represents this patri- 
anjhal life as the index and source of all that is good, abiding, and 
peculiar in the Russian character. It is this, he says, that makes 
Russia homogeneous, united, and compact ; it is this that prevents 
foreign nations from intruding upon Russia ; it is this that makes the 
whole people look up to, and love their Czar with a simplicity and a 
fervour of which an inhabitant of'Western Europe can form no notion. 
Moreover, it prevents the formation of a proletariat ; and not only is 
every Russian sure of" a subsiste'nce, but tlie children do not sutler for 
the sins of the father, as they do not iidicrit from him, but claim as 
the members of the commune. The system has been undermined, or 
at least departed from, by the adoption oijvestern customs among the 
higher classes, and by the formation of a nobility not eoiincctccl with 
the land, but arising from the tenure of a certain ofiieial position. 
And it has been exjiosed to a still more serious shock by the rapid 
growth of manufactiu’cs, wliich the government has done its utnu^st 
to foster,, and whicli are conducted on ])urely commercial juinciples 
instead of being managed by the associated eflbrts of a commune, as 
M. von Haxtliausen thinks they ought to have been, in order to 
preserve uncorrupted the character of the native civilization. 

To the work generally, and to this view of the communes in parti- 
cular, we have two objections; the one is, that M. von Haxthauseii, 
who wrote the latter )nirt of his work soon after the Revolution of 
1818, evidently writes througliont at the German democrats; and he 
praises everything Russian almost avowc'dly, l)e(*aiise he thinks that 
Jlussian stability will counteract the liberal moveunent in Germany. 
We therefore distrust his fairness, and think he is biased in bis eonelu- 
sions by a wish to serve what is called tlie party of order. Our 
second objection is, that he himself is obliged to confess that it is im- 
possible to maintain the communal system, lie does not saj^ so ex- 
actly, but we may infey it from bis stating that Russia, not having any 
motive power of civilization in itself, is obliged to rest on Western 
Europe, if she wishes to rank as an European power ; that the Crown 
pcasaiits, a very large body, are under a system in many respects dif- 
ferent ; that the military on their discharge from service will not fall 
into it ; that it prevents all agricultural improvement ; and tliat even 
the development of the internal resources of Russia, the flux and rellux 
between the Asiatic and Euro2Jean Provinces, constantly undermine it, 
l^y creating new sources of wealth, and fostering the strong predispo- 
sition of the Russian for a life of travel and excitement. It this 
that, as it seems to us, luateriaily lessens the value of the book ; wo 
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arc confused between tha arguments for the preservation of tlio com- 
munal system and the facts that show it cannot be preserved. 

We have also another publication of great value on the su^ect of 
Bussia, in the soqpnd volume cJf M. do Tengoborski’s “Commentaries.” 
This volume contains a long ehai)tcr on manufactures, completing the 
subject begun in the first volume, and a chapter on commerce. M. de 
Tengoborski est^nates the gross value of all the various branches of 
itussian manufactm^es as at, in round numbers, 500 millions of roubles ; 
and the value, after deducting the cost of the raw material, as 825 mil- 
lions. Six millions of the pO})ulation, including women and children, 
arc (unployed in this department of industry. The most interesting 
lK)rtion.s of the chapter are those in which the author , examines the 
ijuostion, whether the cotton and iron manuliu^tures ought to bo pro- 
tected so liigbly as they are. In 1S22, the importation of cotton 
])riuts was ]m)hibited, an<l plain cojjtons were subjected to duties of 
iVo'.ii ()0 to 100 per cent, and upwards. The conse(pienee was, that, to 
tlie detriment ol‘ many other branches of industry, the cotton nianu- 
fwdun's monopolized speculation, and yet, notwithstanding the rapid 
])i‘ogress it made, the (pnMiiity produced Js in proportion i;o tlie 
]>o])ulatiun, fiir in arroar of tluit produced in other countries. With 
respect to iron, M. de Tengohorski is still more explicit against high 
ju'obibitory duties. He sa} s that, as the Ural mines cannot supply 
the iiidusiriai cstablisliuKaits of the north, south, and w^'est, at a price 
which would allow'' them to pureliase, the prohihition of importation 
does harm to the one without doing good to the other. admis- 

sion of foreign iron woijld, he thinks, give a great impulse torllie homo 
construction of luacliinery*; and every hranch of industry suffers from 
the inferior construction of tools and implemeiits, wdiieh is the r‘^sult 
ot the prohibition, 'fiie chapter on commerce gives an aecuuiit of 
i lie homo-trade of Bussia; and the author calculates that he may 
safely set dowuj a sum of 800 millions of roubles as the total amount of 
the home-trade, wdiolcsalc and retail. We have then an account of the 
imj)orts and exports. The value of the cereals exported is estimated 
all 80,808,800 roubles, and that of the t<nllow exported, at .12,580,000 
roubh's; llax and hemp together are exported to the amount of upwards 
of seventeen millions of roubles. The chapter, generally, is too statis- 
tical lor us to go with an^^thing like detail into its contents. Jhit if tlio 
statistics arc accurate, or make a reasonable approach to accuracy, the 
value of this volume and of the whole work will, as a book of roforcnce, 
bo very great, ft is to be regi-etted that the English of the translation 
is very often slovenly and faulty. 

8die w^orks of MM. vou Haxtbausen and Tengoborski supply a 
valuable comment on the most important work w^hich we have to 
notice in scientific political economy. List’s “National System ot 
Political Economy, has been translated by Mr. Matile, and edited 


3 National System of Political Economy.” By Frederick IjLt. Translated 
from tlie Ocrinau by G. A. Matile. • Including the Not<is of the French Transla- 
tion, by Henri ilichelot, with a Preliminary Essay and Notes by Stephen Cowell. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott ami Co. 1850. 
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hy Mr. Cowell. ^ List’s object was to oppose the pure doctrines of free 
trade, and advocate the expediency of temporary restriction. This is 
a subject on wliieh a good book was much w^anted, because all the 
nations of the Continent act on the principle which List cs])Ouses, and 
England did so until very lately. That England was very right in 
adopting free trade, List freely allowed, and even represented it as the 
last touch of art by which she attempted to reduce all Continental 
nations into a state of commercial vassalage. The theory is simply 
this, that each nation should consider not what will promote the 
general prosperity of the world, Imt the prosperity of its own people ; 
and that this is often inconsistent with the most rapid development of 
gciloral wealth. By protection begun at the right time, and contiiuK'd 
during the right time, manufactures may be fostered, and thus the? 
country contain the greatest possible number of outlets for industry. 
And not only does the country eventually become richer in this way, 
but its importance in tbe scale of iiatioiis is raised, and it feels that it 
suthces for itself. England ‘proceeded, List said, on this principle 
until the latter half of last century, and by uniting free and settled 
institutions witli this wise \)olii?y, ])lace<l herself at the head of the 
commercial world. Having attained that eminence, she then h(?took 
hor.solf to expounding and reeommendin^ihe doctrines of free trade ; 
and if she could have succeeded, at one(‘ she would have been misti’ess 
of the industry of the world, for no country without •|>roteetion to 
foster its infant manufactures, could ev(?r have rivalled her. Fortu- 
nately for the world, at the moment most auspicious for her design, 
the conclusion of the French war, her landowners were in power, and 
in order to I'aisc their rents, ahaiuloiicd a free trade policy, and tlic 
Continental nations had thus a breathing-time, which they employed 
in giving strength by protection to tlieir manufactures. *^To all this 
the modern commercial history of .Russia furnislies the best reply. 
Both MM. von llaxthauscn and Tengoborski, although tlie former 
evidently thinks as List did on the general question, agree in saying 
that Russian agriculture has sull civil, that improvements in inteinal 
communication have been delated, that the natural products of Russia, 
such as iron, have been turned to a had account, by the excessive 
protection of Russian manufactures. Russia has not produced vvliat 
she could, because she has tried to produce something she has not 
been fitted to produce. But then, List and those who think with him 
reply, she has a counterbalancing advantage in the increased shar])ness 
and ingenuity of her mechanics, and indirectly, of her people g(?ncrall3^ 
Flow ure we to know that this is a positive gain? how are we to know 
tliat .an equal or superior stimulus miglit not have been given by 
following out the course which nature indicated ? List’s book is 
however, well worth reading, and contains many suggestions which 
Englishm^d may think over with profit, 

Mr. S^gant has published a volume which he entitles the “ Science 
of Social Opulence.”'^ It exhibits the efforts of a mind sincerely 

^ '‘The Science of Social By William Lucas Sargant, London: 
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anxious to master and make its own the writings o£ the standard 
political economists. But any one familiar with tliose writings lias 
not much to learn from it, although some of the leading questions of 
])(>litlcal economy ai;e sensibly discussed in an independent, and there- 
fore instructive spirit. But there is no I’oal grasp of the subject, and 
no now thought. A student of jmlitical economy finds its language 
unfixed, ho sees mapy of its terms used sometimes in a popular, vsome- 
times ill a stricter sense, and if he takes the propositions of any eminent 
'writer in their most naked form, and applies them in different instances 
wliich suggest themselves to liim, he may easily make himself believe, 
or may really see that they want correction. This is what Mr. Sargant 
lia.^ (lone ; he has amused himself with devising a new nomenclature, 
and in improving the signiHcsition of the old one. He is pleased, for 
iiistauec', with the amusement of showing that wealth is often used to 
signiiy not the abundance of that wdiich satisfies our wants, but the 
thine's tliomselvi^s that satisfy them ; ho calls land realty, and all that 
cajnial adds to land, he calls effects. Then ho takes the supposed r^ase, 
fainiJiar to every reader of Plato's Uepublic, of a colony, first standing 
ahmo, and then communicating with other countries, in order to look 
at political economy in its sig^plest aspect; and he remarks, 
that he tliought of this soiiic years ago, and has found groat beneiit 
fi’oni. it. He then examines tlio jiositions of preceding writers, and 
makes little diflieulties about tliem. To Ricaido’s theory of rent, he 
o])jects that it might happen that a colony should (umsist of land all 
cfjUidly good, and all equally convenient in situation. In short, he 
makes exactly the sort of objections and suggestions wliicli a* teacher 
vvonld like an intelligent ]hvjuI to make, and which would bo thought 
to show (‘oiisklerahle promise; but they ar<* not \A(ndh publisliing. 

We have, however, a much worse book in Mr. Jenning's “Social 
Delusions concerning* Wealth and Want," because it is written in a 
fooH-ih and arrogant strain of abuse against scion title writers and 
existing statesmen. Mr. Jennings wdshes to tell u.s that political 
economy is not all in all, and that we should care more about making 
the people happy, than making them ideh. When we eonui across 
such a book as this, wo go lightly over the abuse and the platitudes 
of indignation, in order to test the real value of the pubheation by 
seeing what the author practically projwses. At la.st we arrive at 
]Mr. Jennings’ panacea, and we find it consists in putting a veiy heavy 
tax on everything he does not like. For instance, he objects to the 
vanity and the waste of strong men’s labour in\olved in maintaining 
livery siu’vants ; so he wishes to tax every master of a male servant 
so exorbitant!}", that the fashion will soon go out. In the same way 
lie proposes to get rid of the smart young men in linondrapers’ shops, 
wlio he thinks had much better be in the fields. Flo would apply what 
lie (Mills the lene tormenixm of a ti\x, and render it impossible for any 
or.i])loyers to make a profit who did not substitute young woman. The 
eminent writers whom he attacks, may feel easy under his abuse. 

'fhc evident indisposition of Parliamept to disturb at present tlnJ 
Act 0 ^ 184F, makes it unnecessary that we should do more than cur- 
sorily allude to a pamphlet by Mr. Haslam, on “ The Paper Currency 
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pf England.”^. His main proposition is, that it is now desirable that 
the whole paper issues of England and Wales should be entrusted to 
the Bank of England, subject to the condition that the profits of each 
issue should be equitably participated between the public and the 
Bank. 

Mr. Meadows has published a work on China,® which his peculiar 
position as intcr])rctor lias made in many ways wprthy an attentive 
perusal. He knows more about Cliina, perhaps, than any other Eng- 
lish writer, and is even able, on some not unimportant points, to (‘^r- 
rect tlie statements of M. Hue. We think his concluding remarks on 
the ])oIitical prospects of C>hina deserve especial consideration. China 
promises to bo soon |)la(3ed in the position held in recent years by 
European Turkey. England, FVanec, tlie United States, and llussia,, 
have each a great intci*(‘st in her, and a still greater interest that she 
sliould not fall into the hand.s of^any one of the four powers. The mis- 
sionaries of the dilferont Christian creeds alford a jiretext for interven- 
tion beiu'ing a considerable ‘ analogy to that of the Greek subjects of 
the Eovte. Tlie success of the allies in thci present wai* may have a 
much wider iniluence than that immediately sought. 

Mr. Meadows has added to his work a long essay on the term 
“ civilization,” which contains some seiifeihle observations, and some 
good illustrations from Eastern life ; hut it does not seem to us of 
much value as a scientific cxjdanatioii of the word, which, indeed, 
scarcely I’equircs an c-x[>lanati()u, Mr. Meaclows decides on defining 
civilization as ‘‘the* aggregate iiitroduciion by man, of clficient intel- 
lectual and moral agencies to the I'ciluetiou of the jdiysical, or of moral 
to the reduction of intellectual, in his otrugglc with animate and 
inanimate nature.” M. Guizot’s remark, that the fiact of civilization 
contains more than any definition of it, a])])ears to us as ajqfiicable to 
Mr. Meadows’s attcnqit as to any prccediiig one. 

There is one portion of Mr. Meadows’s book which may be taken 
as a useful comment on another work we have to notice, a translation, 
by Mr. Hotz, of M. do Gobineau’s treatise on The Moral and lutcl- 
lect\ial -Diversity of Jiaces.’*^ M. de (robineau ihinksthat the dege- 
neracy of nations is to be attributed sokdy to the gradual admixture of* 
inferior races. He further asserts that the races of mankind retain all 
these characteristics witliout tlie slightest variation ; hut as a good 
son of the Church, he says that every race is capahlo of receiving* 
Christianity. Any one who thinks witli him. ina^^ read with profit 
Mr* Meadowses acco^mt of Christianity^ in China, where Christianity' 


^ ^The Paper Currency of England.'’ By John Haslam, late Turgot. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 185d. 
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is always a sort of patchwork with preceding systems. » If tlie*nations 
are permanently the same, they will bring down Christianity to their 
level, as has often been done in the Oriental world; if they rise to the 
height of Christianity, their position is not permanently the same, 
"riiere arc also many facts adduciblc to disprove tlio statement that 
nations always fall because they are mixed with an inferior race. The 
Jews who fell under Titus w^erc a pure race, as pure, that is, as any 
liU'o can 1)0 that has not lived in a state of isolation. The Moors con- 
^{Licrrd the SjDaniards, and then the Spaniards cornpiered the Moors, 
neither race having received any intermixture of foreign blood during 
the flourishing days of Grenada. Dr. Nott’s appendix, containing the 
most nicent facts bearing on the question oi‘ tlie unity of the human 
race, is well worth reading. * 

Mr. Mills has published a very useful work on the colonies.'^ He 
gives a skcitch of the coiistitutional Mstory and present political con- 
dition of all the dependencies of (freat L^-itain. JJie dates and titles 
of public documents, oom])rising Orders in Council, Acts of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and Parliamentary lve}>orts, accounts, and papers 
relating to (.*ach dei)endcncy, are a])])ended. The seop(3 of tlie work 
extends not only to what an^^)Opularly called colonies, but to all our 
de])endcneies, including, for instance, the torritori('s of the East India 
and Hudson Bay Companies, the Isle of vSuez and the Ionian Islands. 
A preliminary cha 2 )ter contains a historical sltetch of the Home Admi- 
nistration, of the laws iwid govermnent of the dtpendeucics as ahected 
by the mode of their oi*iginal acquisition, according as they were 
obtained by oeei]pation,vession, or conquest. We have then li division 
of the colonial constitution^ into those possessing and thost^ wanting 
ill a reprevseiitative government, and an outline of the powers enjoyed 
by colonial governori^ and by the executive and legislative councils; 
and, lastly, a statement ol'tfie prerogatives reserved to tlio Crown. 

Mr. Mill then proeeiids to give the statistics of the separate depen- 
dencies, taking them in the geographical order suggested by their 
distribution in the different quarters of the globe. He has bestowed 
gi’cat care and la})our on his task, aiuPwc need scarcely say how 
faluablc his book, standing as it does alone, ivill bo as a guide to those 
who wish to make themselves acquainted with the ciniumstaiiees of 
any jiartieular colony. Let ns take ♦lamaica as an example, and a 
second-rate dependency furnishes, perhaps, a better test of the merits 
of the writer than one so imjiortant as necessarily to have attracted 
his attention. We have a short account of its discovery, and its acqui- 
sition by conquest during the time of the Commonwoaltli, iin analysis 
of the Acts regulating the slave trade in the island, and then a history 
of its civil government down to the commencement, in 1852, of the pre- 
sent constitution. The existing form of government is then described, 
with its governor, and privy council appointed by the Crown, its legis- 
lative council of seventeen moinbcr.s, also appointed by the Crown, and 

r-^ % 
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its secQi^id obambor of forty-seven elective members. A list follows of 
those who have hold the office of governor, with the dates of their 
commissions ; and, lastly, is given a complete table of all the Orders in 
Council from IGGO to 1852, and of alf tlie Parliamentary papers, from 
1811, relating to Jamaica. We need not dwell on the great amount 
of information which any one interested in the island would here hnd 
aeoessiblo in a few pages. , 

In a volume entitled “Essays on State Medicine,*’^ Mr. Iluins^'y 
proposes a scheme for ensuring the Public Health by means of Act 
of Parliament. He lias, at least, the merit of doing completely what 
he docs at all. lie i-akos no account of existing difficulties or existing 
remedies, but legislates in a minute and complacent maimer for 
England, as if it were a newly-disco voted island in the Pacilic. He 
lirst takes the subject of State investigation, the eollectioi\ of statistics 
relative to population, food, repi^oduction, Ac. &c., and also relative to 
topography and climate ; and arranges a machinery for in(|uiriiig 
into the causes of sudden or sjuspicious deaths. He then comes to 
sanitary regulations, which he divides into preventive and ])alliativc 
measures, and ho elaborates a system ‘i>y which we should jilui'/^-t 
require a medical certilicato from gov<^iment before we took a ualk 
on a (lamp day, lest our possible cold should infect the connnimity. 
Lastly, ho sketoli(‘s the administrative luacliineiy he would re(juij'e. 
We so entirely dissent iVom the*, whole theory on whieli Mr. ]iuin<ey 
proceeds, that we tliiuk it useless to quan;el with him on details, 
Neither the circumstances of England nor the habits of Englislimen 
admit of this Ptojjian legislation: if JMr. llumrey likes to am Ubc him -elf 
witli faucyiiig how he would act as the ‘patriarchal despot ol‘ a new 
colony, lie can, of course, do so; but such schemes, as appli^xl to 
England, are as much away from real life as a proposal iliat Plato’s 
laws should be incorporated in the Statute book. 

“Glances and Glimpses”'*^ is a mueli more intenisting hook, for it 
tolls us of actual facts. It contains, under an ill-choseu tith:, the 
autohiography of a lady who has had the boldness to practise as u 
doctor in America. Dr, Hai^riot K. Hunt began, twenty years ago, to 
offer medical advice to women in Boston, and has, since then, acquired 
a consid(n-ahle practice, and done, we have no doubt, a great deal of 
good. But she does not contribute so n}uch as wo could wish to ;i 
solution of the question v/h(*ther female doctors are desirable as a 
regular branch of tlu* ])rofessjoii. Jn the first place, she is so evidently 
a strong-minded won^an ; she is so fond of lecturing, travelling, dis- 
playing herself, quarrelling with eveiy recognised authoriU , and 
contesting every debatable point, that her example would, in England, 
rather deter than attract. In the next place, although she sincerely 
desired to study anatomy, and was only prevented doing so because 
the college to which ^^he applied would not admit her, yet she speaks 

, 8 «< Eggjiys on State Medicine.*^ By iHhiiry Wyldbore Utiinsey. London : 
Churchill. 1856. ' , 
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of the study of medicine generally in a way that will always bo quoted 
against liwly doctors. She tells UxS that medical scieulce lacked to her 
rniiid a soul.” Pathology would have disheartened her “ had she not 
earlj^ perceived that the genius of each ph 3 ?^sician must decide his 
diagnosis,” and therapeutics she abandoned lest the number of the 
volumes written on it should injure her c^’^osight. Lastty, she gives 
no instances of cases, nor any specimen of her mode of treatment 
which seem to establish that a sensible man would not have done as 
well or ]>etter. In .sj>ite of her personal success, therefore, we think 
slui docs not do much for the cause of female physicians. Still there 
is a cliarm in following the stoiy of her courage and perseverance; 
and thus the book is worth reading in spite of its bombastic language 
and oxaggcraietl feeling. ^ 


/ 

8C1KNCE. 

Ahlinugh both Profossoi* Gregory’s Handbooks^ are among t]\o best 
guides to the study ol‘ chv"'jnistrv that the student can select, we give 
the j)reicrence decidedly to Ids *• Organic (Chemistry,” which is not ap- 
})roiiehed ])y any other treatise, cillier Hritishor Continental, with whicli 
we are ac<piainted, in the (juaUiies tliat especially adapt it to tl)e use of 
the learner. In tlio pr(‘S(3nl state of organic chcmistiy, that ai which 
the student has (irst to aim is to acquire a general acquaint-iuiec with 
its principles, and with th(‘ cluiracicrs of tI)o most important groups or 
series uf (u^ganie compounds. Ko acquaintance with details can be of 
any essential service, until this primary knowledge sliall have been ac- 
quired ; and to im])art this concisely hut adecpiately, lias been Pro- 
fessor Gregor^^’s s})ecial object. Tliat he has in the main succeeded 
well, may he judged from the fact tliat this Hand-book has been 
adopted as the text-book in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, as w’ell as in otber h^adiiig schools ; and this general 
demand, by cxliaiisting successive editfous, enables the author to keep 
his work iar more aio coitrant witli the progress of this rapidly ad- 
vancing science, than is the case Avith any other sj^stematic treatise 
with which we are ac(|uainied. Very extensive improvements Juive 
been introduced in this edition, but no fundamental cliangcs have 
been made in its arrangement ; as the author considers, and we tliink 
justly, that the system of Gerhardt, thou^^i likely in time to be 
accepted in [dace of that at present in vogue, has not yet accjuirod a 
claim to supersede it. ilelations, previously unsuspected, are being 
almost daily detected between substances that were previously con- 


^ Handbook of Iiiorguruc Chemistry, for tixe Use of Students.” By William 
Gregory, M.D., F.K.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
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sidoved widely removed from each other. And while the whole sublet 
is? in this transition-state, it is better for the authors of students’ 
manuals to abstain from such premature attempts at systematization, 
as may be ver}^ fairly advanced by those .who arc engaged in advancing 
the science, for the sake of directing inquiry and* suggesting new 
researches. To every one, therefore, who is desirous of acquiring a 
general view of Iho existing condition of Organic Chemistry, we can 
confidently recommmeiid Ib’ofessor Gregory’s “ IlTand-Book and 
although the cojnpanion treatise on Inorganic Chemistry does not 
seem to us to he distinguished b;y equal merits, yet it is a not unworthy 
companion to its younger but considerably more bulky brother, 

WJiat th(' author of Xomos”- means by “ a central law,” we liavc 
not been able to find out ; nor have we boon more fortunate in oui* 
search for the law itself. Every now and then we are led to snpjjosc 
that we are getting near the great discovery ; in children’s langufig*e, 
wo are "Mnirning and then we ?iro thrown hack into the chill of 
ignorance, ])v the substitutioin of some vague statement or shadowy 
hy])ot}iesi.s for tlie tangible j-ealfty w(» wore led to anticipate. The 
author's notion seems to ho, that eli^etrieity is at Ihc bottom of it all, 
the nmtion of the planets round the snn taking place, wo pi'csume, by 
the same kind of electric agency as tluii Viiich turns tables; but hi? 
does not venture to say so, veiling bis meaning under the mysterious 
phrase, ‘Mhe law of the lahoratory,” a sort of unknown quantity 
whdeh can bo used, like the ^'S’ital ])rin(‘i]d(^” in physiology, to ac(;ount 
for everything. Now, in so far as (‘lectrieity. nbignetism, heat, light, 
chemical action, and moiitm are regarded as ))’iodes of force which are 
mutually convertible, wo ([uite agree with tlic^aidhor, though we tliink 
his phraseology objectionable ; but instead ot developing this doctrine 
in a pojmlar form (and we think that there are lew great doctrines 
more capable of being made i-omjm'hensibki by minds of ordinary 
intelligence, or of being put forth in an attractive guise), he has pro- 
duced one of those hooks of sliallow^ speculation, w'lnch bespeak a mind 
totally unused to habits of logical thought, and destitute of real 
philosophic insight. 

We leave abstained from noticing the “ Micrographic Dictionary”''’’ 
of Messrs. Gritliih and Henfrcy, which has been for some time in 
course of publication, until its completion shonhl enable us to state, 
once for all, our opinion of its jdau and execution. The Dictionary 
itself contains by far tlie largest and most comprehensive collection of 
information that has been brought together, as to those minute 
organic structures wliich e<jnstitute the prinei])al subjects of the Micro- 
scoj)i&t’s study ; this information, is illustrated by a number of iigures 
on wood and stone, almost too numerous to reckon, the greater part 
of which are highly character^tic ; and it is furnished with a valuable 


^ '‘jSTomoe: an Attempt to demonstrate a Central Physical Law in Nature,” 
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Tiilroduciion, in whicli general instructions are giycii^as to the solec- 
tiou and employment of the microscope and its accessory a})paratus, 
and special directions are given with regard to various points of micro- 
scopical manijjulation, whilst as much is done for the education of the 
eye (or rather of*the perceptive mind) of the observer, as precept 
without practice can effect. Still, we must honestly say that the 
work, as a whole, is far from coming up to our ideas of what such a 
dictionary should* he; its special fault, in our eyes, being the great 
dis])r(jportion between the amount of space allotted to the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms respectively, and the very marked diff(‘ron(;e 
in tlie degree of minuteness with which the several subjects arc 
treated. We trace this dillerencc to a combination of causes. It may, 
we suppose, be ])rcsumed that the articles relating to the Vegetable 
kingdom are finmished by Professor ITenfrcy, than wlioin no Jiritisli 
botanist possesses higher (pialili cations for the task, in virtue alike of 
that personal familiarity with tlie sunjf^cd.s of his des(‘riptions which he 
huvS gained by his original researches^ aiftl of bis ex.tensive knowledge 
of the labours of continental botanists. Tl^ese f[n:ditications are fully 
displayed in the admirable articles be has furnished (ui the cleniontaiy 
tissues of the higher plants,^and on those simplest forms of crypto- 
gamic vegeiation, the stiid\ of whose life-history is not oidyoftlie 
, greatest interest to the mieroseojfist, but furnishes most valuable in- 
formation to the student of general ]diysiology. Put \vc think it rather 
a iriisfortuno than otherwise, that Ib-ofessor llenfrey should have had 
at his command the \\Ty extensive and Ix'autil’ul series of wood-cuts 
prepared for M. Payer’s .Potanicpie Cryjjtogamtrpio sine(3 it has 
caused him to occii]iy by ^ar too large a pro]30i-tiun of his space with 
insignilieaut details about tlic ebaraeders of genera and speeiCvS of 
lichens, fungi, mosses, which none cure about, save botanists who 
devote themselves to'tiie study of those particular groups of crypto- 
gamia, and who woidd S('ek for th(dr information in systematic treatises 
devoted to them ; whilst very important subjects, in wbicli every 
microseo]nst is or might be interested, are dismissed with a compara- 
tively brief notice. 31ms, under the he;>d of Leaves, we tiiid nothing 
but a blight general di'seription, w\ih a single illustration, of the 
typical structure of tlioscj organs, without any relerenec whatever 
to the admirable memoir of llrongiiiart, or to the curious varieties which 
he has therein d(?scribed ; whilst iu the very same page, an C(]ual 
amount of space is given to tlie generic characters of a group of lichens 
having no special interest ; and we do not find* the desiderated infor- 
matiofi under any other lieads. Tlie large amount of space devoted 
to tlie microscopic fungi is the more to be regretted, since the recent 
inquiries of Tulasno and others have shown that the same plant may 
bear so many different forms of fruetifieation, as to prove the entire 
invalidity of those characters on whicli inicrologisls have hitherto 
phicod their chief reliance. 

When we glance over the articles relating to the Animal kingdom, 
we are at once struck with the comparative poverty of the informaticAi 
they convey, with the absence of any notice whatever as to numerous 
topics of the greatest interest, and with the want of practical familiarity 
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with a lai’ge numbei* of the subjects treated of, which hassled their 
author (whoui we presume to be Dr. Griffith) into numerous mis- 
takes. Here, again, the command of a sot of wood-cuts designed for a 
work of a very different character, has been, in our estinmtion, very 
detrimental to the observance of the proportion wliieh ought to have 
been maintained between several articles. For by far the larger part 
of the space assigned to the entire kingdom is occuj^ned by descriptions 
of the tissues of the higher animals, with the numerous largo illus- 
trations with wliieh the readci's of J^rolessor Ivdlliker’s “ Mikroscoj>ischo 
Anatomic” are familiar; whilst manygroup.s among the lower animals, 
of the utmost interest to ilie mioroscopist and physiologist, arc; alto- 
gether passed by. Thus, one of the first omissions that we note is 
that of the Bryozoa, of which we llnd no account, either under tliat 
name, or under the name of Bolyzoa^ now preterred hy many Hritish 
naturalists ; and our surprise is increased, wlien wo find that what h 
said of the group occurs under the li<.*ad of Polypi, among which no 
well-informed zoologist would now think for a moment of ranking it. 
Among the vaiious blunders which that article contains, we find llie 
following astounding statement : — A blood-vessel system has hiilierto 
been fouud in but few polypes; when present (^AJcyonidimn^ jUryo- 
niutti), it consists of longitudinal and i%*eular vessels existing in the 
abdominal wails, with intermediate ca]>illary networks.” Is il]joshil)le 
that the writer has mistaken the c-xionsions oj‘ the gastric cavities, 
which unite the polypes of one jKdyjatloni into a common alimentary 
apparatus, for a system of blood-vessels ? A‘ similar mistake occurs 
under the head of' Aealep/ur, among wliidi a blood-vessel system is 
said to exist, consisting of a set of closet] vessels containing a litpiid 
with coloured globules; we are not tt>ld in what forms of the class 
this system is found ; and nothing wouhl lead the reader to suppose 
that if it really exists in any, its ])ro^ence is allogether exoeptionab*- 

Neither under the general luiad of Aealephic, nor uiKler any subor- 
dinate title v/e have been able to tliink of, is any notice taken of the 
ixisearchcs of Huxley, Kdllikcr, Lcuckart, Vogt, and others, on thosf* 
composite forms, whoso stravge nature liad haflled the penetration of 
all such naturalists us satislicd themselves witli what the unassisted 
eye could reveal of their structure. 

'• Under the head of Echinodermata, not one word is said of those 
wonderful free-swimming larvie, to the study of Avhieh Professor 
Muller lias devoted a large part of every summer for many years past, 
and on which his researches have attracted the interest of every ^ one 
deserving to Ixj called a zoologist. 

The beautiful Compound Tunicata, the transparent forms of which 
are among tho most interesting of all microscopic objects to those who 
have previously acquired sueh a general idea of their structure and 
physiology as a work like this might have been expected to convey, 
are not so much as mentioned. In fact, we might go on naming omis- 
sion after omksion of this kind ; and if the plea be raised that the 
iiinensions of the work would not perpiit of the introduction of any 
notice of the deficient subjects, we reply that both in the text 
and the illustrations we eould easily point to numerous omissions, 
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which might have been made with improvement rather than with dete- 
rioration to the general character of the work, and which would have 
left ample space for the infonnation we desiderate. In short, when 
we compare the jminutc accounts of the lower forms of vegetable life, 
with the absolute dearth of any corresponding information respecting 
the greater number of those forms of animal life wliich occupy a 
similar grade, ayd are of far greater interest to the microseopist, wo 
can come to no other conclusion than that the two editors %vero 
lamentably ill-paired, and that the work would have been i’ar inoi-e 
complete if Dr. Gritlitli had been competent to do for the aninial 
king<lom what Professor llcnlrcy has done for the vegetable. 

AVe have thoiiglit it our duty to jioint out with an unsparing 
hand ^vhat wc feel to be the delicieneies of this work ; hut we can 
still end as we began, by sayiiig that, with all its faults, there is no 
other such valuable collection of iyLh)rmatloii attainable, touching that 

world of small ” to which the microscope introduces us ; and that, to 
every microscopist who concerns himsldf with the vegetable kingdom, 
it 'will bo found of special value. 

Air. Dallas’s Natural history of the Animal Kingdom”'^ has already 
madi* its appearance, in si.vjccssive volumes of “ Orr’s Circle of the 
Sciences,” but now comes forth, for the first time, as a complete tuid dis- 
tinct treati.^e. are glad to h<.‘ able to recommend it, as being, of all 
tlie ])opular treai ises on zoology with which we are acquainted, the one 
which most accurately I’cjnvseiits the pivscnt stale of scientific kiiow- 
ledg<i. The author, whose special d(*paj*tmont of study has been Ento- 
mology, has wisely followed in the wake of more experienced naturalists, 
instead ol’ aiteuipiiiig tr^put forth a classilication of his own; and he 
could not have taken a better guide than the Zoologische Eriefe” of 
Professor V ogt, whose arrangement he has for the most part followed, 
adding immy details, however, from various monographs ot particular 
groups which liavai obtained a. standard reputation. The zoological stii- 
<lent, whether d(isirous of gaining a eomprohensive view of the structure 
and classiiicatioii of the animal creation generally, or, whilst intending 
to limit himself to some one dc]»artmont, wishing to acquire some know- 
ledge of its relations to the vest, cannot have recourse to a better guide 
than that which Mr. Dallas has here furnished him. The only drawback 
to the value of the hook is the veiy inferior printing of the illustrations ; 
many of thes<', wliose execution wc know (from their appearance else- 
where) to be of llrst-ratc character, being entirely spoiled in the press. 
As SI counterpoise to this depreciatory ren^ark,' however, we should add 
that tlie book is furnished with a full and elaborate index. 

We are happy to be able at last to auuoun<*c the completion oi one 
of the moist admirable monographs® which lia.s ever appeared in this 

A Natural Hktory <5f the Animal Kingdom ; being a Systematic and Po- 
pular Description of the l-Iabits, Structure, and Olassilication of Animals, jfroia the 
Lowest to the Highest Forms, an-anged according to theb Organimtiou. ” By 
W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S*, &c. JU#idou: a^5<>. Post 8vo. pp. 817. With*.374 

Wood Engraviiig^s. 

^ ** A Monograph of the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, with Figures of the 
Speciee.** By Joshua Alder and Albany Hancock. 4tQ* London : 1S55. 
Printed for the Ray Society. 
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or any oilier country, and wliicli reflects the highest credit upon all 
who have actively participated I in its production. Its history is 
somewhat singular. About twelve years ago (we believe) a strong im- 
pression was made ou the members of the natural s^ection of 

the Jlritish A.ssociation, by the exhibition of a series of most beautiful 
and elaborate drawings of Nudibraneheate Mollus(.‘a, the work of two 
gentlemen at Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose names had^not been gene- 
rally known as zoologists, but of whose ability and enthusiasm these 
representations afforded abundant evidence. For not only were noarl^r 
all the species of these sea-slugs with wliich British naturaHsts had 
been previously accpiaintcd, most admirably figured, but a largo number 
of new forms luul been added, many of them remarkable for their 
beauty, and others for the singularity of tiieir organization. A very 
general wish wjis expressed for the publication of such a complete 
monograph of the group as Messrs. i Alder and Hancock were in a posi- 
tion to prepare ; but it was perfectly olivious that no work of this kind 
could be expected to pay its mVn expenses. For, altbougli there is a 
public that is sufficiently intorestQd about birds and butterff ies and shells, 
and is at the same time sufficiently flush of money, to make the pro- 
duction of rnagnilicently-illustrated books^)]i these subjects a tolerably 
safe speculation, yet that same public is not s\ifficicntlv interested 
about sea-slugs to spend its money on costly pictures of them, howiwer 
beautiful these miglit be; whilst, on th(‘ otliev hand, the men who 
have a scientilic ijitcrcst in such creatures, are foy the most i)art those 
who cannot afford to })ay a heavy })rice for information respecting 
them, Astlie funds of the British Association were not in a condi- 
tion to bear the expense of &uch a publieo/ion, it was reejuisite to 
devise some other mode, if the work were to he produced at all; and 
it Avas resolved, by a small body of zealous naturalists, to endeavour 
to form an association for the express ])urpose of ])u‘'blis}iing, by meaTis 
of an annual su1)sci*iption, such works on zoology and ])otany as miglit 
be of standard value, and might not he accepted by ordinary publishers 
on account of the cost of their prodiudion. Jn this way originated 
the Hay Society; which has 'done eminent service to science, not 
merely by issuing a number of admirable works, which, even if fully 
prepared for publication, would probably have never found a tradesman 
disposed to undertake the risk of bringing them out, — but also by in- 
ducing men of distinguished ability to undertake the production of 
monographs of particular groups, to which they might have given 
special attention, but as to which their information might in great 
]>art have been lost to the'spientific world, from Ibc want of a sufficient 
pressure to stimulate them to give it forth. Thus, besides the work 
whose recent completion has called forth these remarks, the Kay 
Society may claim the credit of having given to the world Professor 
E. Forbes’s “Monograph of the Naked-eyed Medusae,” Hr. Baird’s of 
“ the British Entomostraca,” and Mr. Darwin’s of “the Cirjipedia,^’ to 
which we understand that others not less important will be added as 
speedily as the limited means of the society may admit. 

The group of molluscous animals which forms the subject of Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock’s work, is distinguished not merely by the absence 
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of ii sliell, bufc also by the peculiar disposition of the branchial appen- 
dages or gills, — these being situated on the back without any protec- 
tion, and forming rows or circles of plumes, tufts, or simple papillae. 
The ordinary napie of “sea-slug** certainly does them but a scant 
measure of justice, being associated in our minds with objects whoso 
appearance is anything but attractive, whilst many of these nudibranchs 
are remarkable for the beauty of their colouring and the gracefulness 
of their forms. Unfortunately, they are as perishable as they are 
beautiful, it being impossible to preserve them after death in tlicir 
original forms and colours ; and from this circumstance it is, that they 
are so little known to tlie generality of observers. Hence the special 
value of a work wliich shall contain accurate delineations of them as 
they appear in the living -state, instead of describing them from the 
shaj>eles.s and colourless masses which most of tliem come to ]*resent 
aft(*r a lengthened immersion in spipts. Of tlic zeal and su(*cess with 
which Messrs. Akba* and Hancock have prosecuted their researches, 
suflicient evidence is adordt'd by thisou^ fact, — that whilst the number 
of species known to British naturalists at the time when they first 
took u]) the sulject, was under fori j/, they have themselves added to 
the list itfiirards (^'.y/aVy, clii^^ily through their own personal researches. 
Although the nudibranchs have been made a caivful object of study 
during late yours, among many continental naturalists, no such harvest of 
discovery has yet rewarded their reseavehes ; and th(\y must altogether 
yi(dd the ])ahn, as regards the detection of new specilic and generic 
types, to the English explorers. 

But llac merit of Jlessrs. Alder and Hancock’s work does not by 
any means consist sol<dy^or even chielly in the number of new species 
which are accurately described and ligured in it. A most careful and 
exact investigation has been made into the internal structure of all 
the princij)al forms’of lh<^ group ; and many veiy remarkable features 
of organization have been brought to light. Th(‘ truth regarding some 
of these, howcv(*r, has only been doteriniued after a warm controversy, 
in which our authors have borne a prominent and most honourable 
part. It is the peculiar distinction oC the group Eolididee, that the 
liver is broken-up (as it were) into its ultimate elements, and that 
these are scattered thvougli the branchial papilhc witli which the hack 
is clothed, and of whicli every one is ])enctrated by a branch of an 
arborescent extension of the intestinal tube. Now, when this struc- 
ture was lirst examined, it was entirely misunderstood. Tlie branching 
prolongations of the alimentary canal, which ^ are really wide hepatic 
ducts, were supposed to take the place of veins, and to represent the 
gastro- vascular canals of the Medusidae ; and M. de Quatrefages, who 
warmly espoused this view, asserted tliat in some of the order there 
was no vestige of eitlfbr heart or arteries, the j)lace of the circulating 
apparatus being entirely taken b}' tlie extension of the gastro-intestinal 
cavity. The type of structure characterized by this degradation was 
termed plilehenter ism ; and no point in the anatoiny^ of the invertebrata 
has been more earnestly, and' at the same time, more honestly dis- 
cussed, than the existence of this phiebenterism. The discussionh as 
now, we believe we may say, been entirely- set at rest, chiefly by the 
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very complete proofs which the anatomical researches of our authors 
(assisted by Di\ Einbleton) have enabled them to advance. But out 
of this discussion has arisen a most important accession to our know- 
ledge of the circulation of the invertebrata generally^ for it has boon 
ascertained that the deficiency of systemic veins, which was at first 
supposed to he a peculiarity of the nudibranchs, is shared with them 
In- all save the highest Mollusca, the blood which is returning from 
the systemic arteries escaping into tlie laeunce bot^\^eon tissues and 
organs, and' even into the general cavity of the body, before it finds 
its way into the respiratory organs, and is transmitted from them back 
to the heart ; and that a like condition prevails in the Articulated stTies 
also. To Profes.sor Milne-Edwards the credit of j>utting the general 
question on its right looting is pre-enuneutly due ; and it may now he 
conlideiitly affirmed that the condition of phlehenterism does not 
exist, and that the nudibranchs in cjtiestion are exceptional in no other 
important particular than the dividdtl condition of the liver. 

It was in the case of the Lu'ift that the curious fact was first as- 
certained, \vhi(di is now known to be common to marine gasteropods 
generally, viz., that tliey swim alSoiit actively during the i^arly period 
of their existence, by means of a pair of large ciliat(;d lobes, one on 
each side of the mouth, somewliat resei?tbliug those of the wlicel- 
animidciile ; and that they possess a small spiral sliell, even though 
destined ultimately to he free from such an ai)]>cndage. Many facts, 
moreover, of great importanci‘ in the philoso]>hy of development, may 
ho clearly determined b\ watching the Idstory of tlio evolution of the 
nudihraiiclis, than by studying that of almost any other animals. 
Altogether, therefore, Ibis group, tliougli one ip wliich little iinportan(*e 
was formerly attached, has conie of late to ta^'e a high rank jus regards 
the Viurious sources of interest which attend the study of it; and wc 
cannot but anticipate that the completion of Messrs. Alder and Han- 
cock’s Monograph, whicli really makes a mi>st beautiful drawing-room 
hook, will impart a new zest to the pur.suit of marine natural histor\-, 
now so zealously resorted-to by many of tlie lair frequenters of oilr 
coasts during the summer seaspu. We do not care how many more 
such monographs we receive from the l^ay Society; and liope that an 
increase in the number of its members may promote their speedy - 
appearatv:c. 

From Mr. Gosse we have another of those ple.'isant hooks on marine 
zoology,^^ wMch are largely contributing to excite an increased interest 
in its study on the part , of the general public, and are thus helping to 
substitute a wholesome and improving occupation, both of mind and 
body, for the listless dawdling or frivolous devices for killing time, 
which are indulged in by so large a proportion of our visitors to the 
coast. A naturalist who should be seen in very^habby attire, poking 
about among the rocks and sca-weeds, ever anti anon popping into his 
collecting jar a worm, or a zoophyte, or a sea-slug, or landing from 
his boat laden with a dirty heap of various strange-lookiiig creatures 

® “Tenby: a Beasido Holiday/’ By Philip Henry Gosse, A.L.H* Londbn: 
1S56. Van Voorst. 12iao. pp. 400* With 24 Coloured Lithographs. 
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hauled up by the dredge, which he is bearing home for detailed exami- 
nation, has usually been considered by the well-dressed frequenters of 
enn* watering-places as a half-cracked enthusiast, who did no harm to 
liny one l)ut himselj, but who put himself to a world of useless trouble 
for Jio good whatever. But wc now find the subject taken up by 
multitudes of amateurs, who find tliat the pursuit carries its own 
ample reward, in the novel sources of interest which it opens before 
them, in the zest of successful search for ohjects as to wliich jihey had 
previously no feelings but those of indilfcrencc or even of repulsion; 
and in the gratification of that curious appetite wliich, instead of being 
satisfied by repletion, only grows stronger and more insatiablo by the 
nutriment it has received. After tlie full notice which we gave a 
year ago of Mr. Kingsley’s (^lauciis,” we need not enlarge upon 
our own estimate of th(3 advantiiges of this study ; but shall ofier a 
few comments on the new eontribi^tion towards it which no^v lies 
before us. 

^rhe advantages ol' Tenby as a loealii5^ for the pursuit of marine 
zoology, have until lately been known to comparatively few ; but by 
those tew they liavc^ been most highly a]ipreciated. Our own earlier 
studios were mad(^ there; and^we look back witli the strongest recol- 
leetions of enjoyment to the' ]>ractical ae<piaintance we tlien formed 
with multitudes of objects of wliieh wc had obtained a competent book- 
luiowledgo, but wbieh we then for the first time saw in life. It hap- 
])(‘ned that our very first mievoscopie observation revo:iled to ns the 
‘•swarming” of the zoospores of an Ulva, wliich was a phenomenon 
tlint bad then only re<;enl]y become known by the oliscuwations of 
Agardb, and which had nok. we believe, been seen by any one else in 
this oouniry. There, too, we found a large proportion ol‘ those coin- 
])ound Ascadians, which liad beiai stmlied liy ih’ofesboi’ Milne-Edwards 
not long before on the' coast of Erance, Avitb such remarkable results. 
There also, to say nothing of sponge.s and zoophytes, echinoderms 
and annelids, in most wonderful .abundance, we made acquaintance 
with that curious ty]>e of organization (of which wo shall have more to 
say immediately,) presented by the Nymphons, which that excellent 
observer, M. de Quatrefages, was about the same time studying else- 
where, and his account of which, published sliortly afterwards, we had 
the pleasure of finding to corros])ond with our own conclusions in every 
important particular. And there, too, wo fell in with one of ilie rarer 
and more beautiful species of the interesting tribe of Nudibrancliiate 
mollnsks ; a species of which wc could find nouaccount in any book 
that we then consulted, and whicli has been for the first time described 
in the magnificent monograph of Messrs. Alder and Hancock. 

Though the charm of our first visit made us long to repeat it, many 
years elapsed before wc were able to contrive a brief sojourn there, a 
short time after Mr. Gossc had rfuittv'd it ; and wo had the pleasure of 
finding every one of our former haunts looking exactly as wc had left 
it, — the physiognomy of tlie hard limestone rocks being apparently 
unaltered hy the wearing aetioh of the waves, and llic caves of St. 
Catlteirimj’s presenting the same rich tapestry of sponges and zoophytes 
as formerly, save where (perhaps in consequence of Mr, Gosse's recent 
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ravages) their waljs seemed to liave been denuded of some of the choicer 
rarities which we remembered them to have formerly borne. 

Mr. Gosse’s ^‘Tenbj,’* like his former books, pleasantly combines an 
account of the various remarkable objects of the neighbourhood, such 
as ruined castles (which abound in that region) or remarkable points 
of co?ist-scenery, wdth that of Jiis strict zoological researches ; in fact, 
it is an almost exact record of the actual events of his six weeks’ 
holiday, nearly every day’s occupation, — tide-pool explorations, 
cavern searchings, microscopic examinations, scenery liuntings, road- 
side pryings,” being set down just as it occurred. Thus it has much 
of that freshness derived from actual enjoyment, which constitutes 
the ditTercnce between a lively personal narrative (such as the 
'* Physician’s Holiday in Switzerland,”) and the best Handbook ” of 
the country that ever was coin])iled. We regret, however, that by 
following this plan too closel^^ tlic author should have excluded him- 
self from making use of the coi'Aribntions of other observers to the 
natural history of Tenby. ''Kius he might have adx antageously intro- 
duced a noticjc of that curious Bryozoon, TarrcUa [f Ujaatm^ discovered 
by Mr. Busk in the caves of St. Ckitbariive’s, inerustiiig some parts of 
their walls with a ('lose and thick pile, \yluch could only escape notice 
on account of the numerous s})ongcs aiurnhnutc worm-tubes of siuiihu 
colour and geiK'ral a.spc(!t, among which it stood. Tliis sj)('cies is 
characterized in the first place hy the comparatively enonnous dimen- 
sions of tlio colls, whicli occasionally exceed ()ne-teiith of an iucli in 
length ; and secondly, by the peculiar constitution of their wall, which 
is not horny and transparent, but of a soft llocciilent texture, penetrated 
as it were by a mud composed of clayey aiyl flinty particles.'^' So iMr. 
Gos.se might have interested his readers hy a popularized account of 
the curious researches of Hr. Oarpeiiterf ou tin; development of the 
common Lurpura. or rock-whelk, which wer(3 i)ublishcd so soon aller 
Mr. Gosse’s own visit, tluit they must have been in jn'ogress almost 
contemporaneously with it. This slicll abounds at Tenby on every rock 
along the shore; and the little flask-shaped cap.sulos in wliic'h its eggs 
are deposited, are found in the months of August and Septendjer, 
whenever they are looked for. Bach of the-io capsules contains, when 
first deposited, from 500 to (500 little bodies, looking like eggs ; but 
of these only from 12 to 40 ar(i real ova, the rest being only seg- 
ments of yolk provided for the nutrition of the embryoes. Each of 
the true ova, after going through the oi-dinary proe-esses of segmen- 
tation, is developed kito an embryo, wliich soon becomes provided 
with the pair of ciliated lobes that are the first-formed organs in 
marine gavsteropods generally, and between these appeiidagc^s a moutli 
and wide (esophagus soon make their appearance. In the mean time the 
yolk-segments, liaving undergone a further subdivision into still 
minuter spherules, coalesce again into a conglomerate mass, in whicli 
the true embryoes arc sometimes embedded, though they are generally 
found lying outside it; and then a most curious process begins. The 

* ^'MicroscopiijalJournay' Oct. 1855, p, 1)3. 

t ^^Transactions of the Microscopical l^ociety,” vol. iii. p. 177. 
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niintite crnbryoes attach themselves to the conglom<}rate mass, hko tlio 
uuibiyo kangaroo to the teat of its mother; and, bj^ means of the 
cilia sun’oiinding the mouth, they gulp down spherule by spherule 
of this supplemental yolk, until the whole is distributed among them. 

the body of each embryo swells out to from twenty to lifty times 
its original bulk; and the additional store thus taken-iu seems neces- 
sary for the full development of the mollusk. For it is not uncommon 
io me(it with embryocs which have become ])artly or e()m[)letely abor- 
tive for want of it, eith'U* because they could not get any from not 
iiaving rightly attached themselves to tht? mass, or because the niimlx^r 
of enibiyoes in the cajisnle was too great io allow tliem to have their 
full dose. The original yolk seems only to be enough for the devclop- 
inont of the ciliated lobes, -tlie mouth, and the msopliagus ; and em- 
bryoes which get no more may be cQmpared to clicrubs, l)(‘ing all head 
and wings, and no body, li is not fi little singular that otic or two 
such should bo found in almost every capsule, still actively swimming 
about in tins rudimentary condition, wliijst the remainder have been 
attaining their full evolution. If an additional but iusiilfieicnt supply 
of tl)e su}>])lemeiital j^olk liilve been obtained, the auditory vesicle.'^, 
foot, and shell may )>e devcloj)‘R.l, oih(‘r ))arts remaining abortive ; .and 
Tiot iiidVecjuently several such embryoes maybe observed in one ea})sule, 
\V'luT(‘ the entire number lias been large, and the mass of cojigloinerate 
has been relatively small. These observations are the more 
i!n[)ortant, because they explain what has previously been a source of 
])er]>lexity to many naturalists in regard to other animals as well as to 
gasi(‘ro])od mollusks ; and we think it i.s to bo regretted, therefore, 
that Mr. Gosse should ]iavcv,taken no notice of them. 

On tNAo other points, we feel called upon tomaki? some brief remark.s, 
in (»rd(*r that Mr. GosseV readers m.ay not be misled ])y liis own want 
of thorough actpiaintance with the objects ho desenbes. In speaking 
of the giyat Uhi/.ostome, he calls in (piostion tlie well-established fact 
of its nutrition tlirougli a imiltitudc of minute oral orific(‘s, instead of 
(as in other medusa)) by a single large mouth ; througb liis having iiiis- 
iaken the ovarial chamhers for stomachs, .\nd tlieir orifices for moutiis. 
-1 fc is not a little curious that small fishes should bo very conimouly 
found in these chambers ; and the observations of Mr. J^eaeb show 
that fish resort to medusa) for proteetionTrom their voracious pursuers 
of the same class. Our author devotes an entire chapter (though a 
short one) to an animal which he calls the sea-spider, the N^m2)li0n 
ffmcAle of zoologists. Now, in the first place, itMs quite a mistake to 
call it a spider at all ; for it is certainly a crustacean in its essential 
characters (although not without some points of analogy io spiders), 
and has been described by Professor Milne-Edwards, the highest 
authority as to that class, under the family l^ycnoyonidw. The special 
interest attaeWng to this creature arises from the peculiar disposition 
<if its digestive apparatus, the very diffused condition of its circulating 
s^^stem, and the entire absence of respiratoiy organs. The digestive 
apparatus consists of a longitudinal alimentary tube, commencing 
from ci narrow suctorial mouth, and passing back to the anus ; from 
this ca)cal tubes diverge, that extend nearly to the extremities of 
[Vol LX VI. No. CXXIX.]— New Series, .Vol X. No. I. R 
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the long spraxvling limbs ; and a peristaltic hux and reilux of the con- 
tents are continiinlly taking pliic-e between one pint ot the system and 
another. The straight intestine, Mr. Gosse has mistaken (as others 
have before him) for a dorsal vessel, through not jbeing able to trace 
its aut(‘rior termination in the mouth ; and he has desenbed the 
peristaltic movement as a vascular circulation. !Now, if J\lv. Gosse had 
examined one of the more transpamit specie.s, he )vould luivc had no 
difliculty in detecting the connexion of his Pup])osed dorsal vesstd with 
an oral orifice, which the compai’ativc opacity of that ])art in 
NympJion gracile seems to have ])revcnted his doing ; and lie might 
then have perceived that the movement of fluid which he noticed in the 
spacebetvveen thedigestive apparatus and the walls of the body and limbs, 
is really a blood-cij-culaiion in its lowe&t form, taking place in tliis 
great lacunai* space, which is not yet <-ontracted into distinct vessels. 
Mr. Gosse alludes to Professor .AJiliie- Edwards’s sKppositwn that it 
is the intestinal canal which ramilics into the feet but seinns c[uite 
unaware of the very clear adconnt that has been givtiii of the whole 
organization thcst‘ cui’ious creatures by M. de Quatrefages,* an 
acciuaintance with which would have sJlved him from so grievous a 
blunder. v 

Although we have thought it incinnhent upon us to notice these 
two errors, tlKy are the only mistakes of any consequenc(' that wo 
have been able to detect; and the hook abounds in information which 
will be highly acceptable to every one who is at all interested in ma- 
rine zoology. Among the novelties to which Mr. Gosse introduces his 
readens, arc the active fj’ce-swiiiiming crustacean-like lai'vic of tlie 
fixed barnacles and acorn -shells ; and tin** curious and ])eautilul larvie 
of the echinus, so admirably studied by Professor Muller of Berlin, 
which Mr. Gosse seems to have been the first to observe in our own seas. 


ITISTOUY, lUOGEAPTlY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

M ost educated persons have, at times, found reason to think tliat 
the w^orld is not so largS as it seems. Wo meet accidentally witli 
strangers, and it is rare that we are unable to establish some points of 
connexion wdth them. In tlie newspaper lists of marriages, hirtlis, 
and. deaths, we seldorifi fail to find a name or names with which we arc 
in some sense familiar, and we are gratified for the. moment with a 
pleasant impression that the brotherhood of mankind, or at least of 
this English section of mankind, is not wholly a fiction. 

Not less startling, though leading to an exactly opposite conclusion, 
is the effect produced upon us when we suddenly become acquainted 
with remarkable person whom we have never seen and never heard of, 
yet who has been long living in the vrorld and long labouring in it ; 
^nd who, as we feci at once, must'lmve exercised lor all that time a 
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ntroni' intellectual inlluence in circles of whicli wc tlici not know the 
existence, 

A feeliijj^ of this latter kind has hocn created in us hy reading a 
Life of Sir Robert Peel,^ by a Mr, Doubleday. Wo opcnied it with no 
gr(*iit expectation, not o\it of any conscious disrespect to the writer, of 
whom we had never heard, but because, witli books, as with most 
other things^ expe;*ience w'arris us not to hci over sanguine. We were 
agreeably disappointed to find a very striking ])roduetion ; the well- 
ex])ressed convictions of a deep-thinking and large-minded man. 
strong was this impression, that wo looked for some account of the 
writer of the book, and our surprise increased at linding tliat lie was 
no untried hand, lio novice freshly ent-ering u]Mm literature, but a man 
whose liglit had long been sinning; and yet, strange to say, from our 
own qiiartiu* of the horizon it had ren^aintHl invisible. Mr. Douhieday is 
advanced in years: “ Tic has arriveclj^” he tells ns, at that ])eriod of 
life, when men are no longer atfected by political chang-es, whether for 
good or evil,” and “ has long ceased to ent(*rtam the feelings of a 
partisan of any line of policy.” In claiming the credit of imparti- 
ality he adds, in rather rcmai^able language, To errors of judgnuad, 
all writers, however abstracted from the immediate :5ubj(‘et of which 
they treat, must in every case be lialile ; but from errors of prejudice 
tlie cold touch of time, before whose icy hreath (*very Inuaaii ])as.sioii 
becomes ([uenelied, ought idtimately to free us.” He lias lived 
through the many vicissitudes, iluu'cfore, of the [>resent century at 
least. He has w-ritton, it also appears, many other IBooks, with the 
sjune ability, in all likeliliood, which lie has shown in the pre.-'Ont; yet 
lie is still unknown, at leaif in the larger circles ul* fame. He iniglit 
have passed awa}', and a mind of rich power wouhl have gone out 
unobserved by most of us, and uiimiss(Kl. 

Wo continued our study of his pres(mt work, looking, if possible, for 
an cx]ilanation of the world’s neglect, and w(^ soei iU‘d at last to (ind it. 
Mr. Doublcday, \vho on all other .subjects is clear, lucid, reasonable, 
and well-informed, upon one is a monomaniac. He lias wrecked his 
fame, as many other poor people have wfeeked ilKir iortunos, on tlie 
tlic theory of an iuconvertiblo paper currency. Tiie liank-iioie is a 
.saerarneutal mystery to him, by wdiich all the evils of a sick u orld ar.e 
to be healed. D very misi'ortune, political, moral, and sjiiritual, which has 
befallen England in the last thirty years, is attributed to Peel’s Act of 
1810, and the book,wliic]i opened with fair promise, and which through- 
out shows continually recurring evidence of high ability, will, in all likeli- 
hood, have to wait, like its predeccssoi‘s, for recognition — till the chimera 
to which it is dedicated becomes a reality — a very long time indeed. Wo 
did not require to bo told that by the return to cash ])aymonts the value 
of the currency was increased twenty per cent., or that a debt wliich 
was contracted in a time of insecurity, and therefore on disadvan- 
tageous terms, by the Government, in inconvertible paper, assuined 
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dinriensions forinidably Ijirj^or when coniidenoc was restored, and the 
paper \vus made* a representative of gold. But the question is, wliether 
the Act of 1810 was not a necessity for the support of credit, notwith- 
standing tliese consequences, — whether we ’svere npt obliged to liave 
recourse to it in spite of the increase of our burdens which it entailed. 
It is asserted hy the defenders of a metallic currency, that in a country 
•which is cngaginl in transactions with all t]>e wprld, no {)orjnanent 
value can he secured to paper, unh‘ss the Bank-note he a promise to 
pay on demand something or other wliieh has a distinct market value. 
Mr. Doubleda}^ has wholly failed, like all other wultcrs of the Bir- 
mingham school, to disprove this ]u>sition. Ho is alive to the depre- 
ciation which has ])racticallY followed, \Vhereu?r his theory has hcen 
applied ; and he neither suggests nor attempts to suggest any means 
hy which a repetition of the same mislbrtune may be prevented. Ho 
points only to a sueeession of inopty panics and commercial confusions, 
and lie believes that tliesc, tin* results of folly, and oujudity, and 
seltishness, could have been itvcTtcd by ineirased issues of ])a])or hills, 
it is a tbeorv of human lliings to he ])aralleled only hy Po])0 Lc‘o’s 
“pardons” for sins, lu a country in which all other ho]>es and iears 
are absorbed in greediuc>ss for gain ; wIlciv the only “hell ” of which 
men have a living fear, is tlu‘ hell of being j)oorer than their nelgli- 
bours ; where hy the* system uiuler which we live, accumulations of 
caj)ital may fall into the hands of weak and fooli.di pcojdc ; we liav^’i 
the conditions of inevitalde ])anlcs, and nf aH possible “money dilR- 
eiiltios.” As long as money is ilu^ (uie god whom all men w'orship, 
and there are fools on one side with full pock(‘ts, and knaves on ihe 
other with empty ])ockets, Soutli Sea v'*i^jdas and railway manias, 
Paul aud Strahan hankriipteies and Sadleir frauds, will follow^ each 
oth(T to tlwi world’s end, with very sure succession, in spite of tlie 
eunningest hocus pocu.^ wiih the currency. . The erics of ndsery and 
ruin are the symphonies in the service of JMammon’s tcm])le; and the 
Devil w’ill not let himself be cheated of his music hy ])i(‘ees of pa4)er. 

3 Ir. Douhleday has at least the merit of seeing his friiMuls’ absur- 
dities. He alludes, in a noU*. to Peel’s famous question, “What is a 
Pound r” and thii answ^ers wdiieh various theorists attempt. 

“The quotations with wliich Sir Hohort inndc hiinseir merry arc as follows, 
ludicrous enough, e('i’laiiily. ‘One writer said timl a ])0und n’uglit be detined 
to be a sense of \alne in ref(Tcnce to ciirrenev as compared with cornmodities.’ 
Another writer was dissatisfied wit!) that dcihiition, thinking the public liad a 
right to vsonictliing more definite and tangible, and that the meaning of a refe- 
reneo to currency, as compared willi commodities, was not very obvions to 
unenlightened minds. Tliis writer said more oracularly, ‘ There is a standard, 
and there is a unit which is the measure of value, ami that unit is the interest 
of Sip. M. at three per centum, that being <)uc jioinid, and being paid in a 
Baukyiibic as money of account / The last definition that I sbull quote, said 
Siivifcbcrt, runs thus: — ‘The standard is neither gold nor silver; but it is 
something set up in the imagination to be regulated by public opinion.’ ” 

^ Air. Douhleday can appreciate positions of this kind at their proper 
value, “They are hardly to be matched,” he says, ‘ exceptrin the 
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writhv^s ol Jacob Boelimari or Duns Scotua;” yet, perhaps, if he had 
not jjriulcntly avoided offering a definition of his own, he might have 
been driven himself into something not very dissimilar. What will 
lu‘. rite on his liiink-notc ? He will promise to pay, Whai ? He 
can tell us no better than his friends. 

In other respects, however, wo can emphatically recommend this 
book ; and it is w^^ll timed, appearing as it does simultaneously wdth 
the lirst publication of Sir Uo!)ert Peel’s own memoirs by his literary 
('Kccutors. Mr. Doubleday has not had access to these papers. His 
sn\irccs of information are those only which are connfion to all the 
world; and h(i will tliereforc feel satisfaction in finding his own 
estimate of particular transactions borm^ out so entirely as they 
appear to bo by Sir Uobert Peel himsoll*. We thank him for bis work, 
and we leave him with a specimen ^of his j)ow(*r,^aud with a regret 
wliich we cannot but feel wlien the^pos.sesst>r of real ability has done 
injustice to bimself and to Ins talents 

lliosc who with I he statistics of oiniewill compare the giaieral statistics 
(if a country, it gradiuilly bc(;oiu(;s 5ip[)arciit that eas(^- of living and morality, as 
far as regards criuuiud or felonious onciiccs, marcli tog(‘11ier. TIkj ancient 
criminal cod(M)f Ihigland, barharcfls as il seems lo modcj n la'liiicmciils, was 
made when tin* tomptatiou to the liiglicr class of offences \uis really nothing ; 
V. lien an (jrd inary aHlMgi coidd easily (jbtaiii wages so liberal that a week’s 
labour wcnild obtain for him a lialf or more of tlie carcass of an ox, or two or 
1 liive shei'p, and Mhen conserpiciitlv the desperation and recklessness engen- 
dered by want liad no cxisfcnce. 'fo make a man then a felon, downright vice 
and proliigaey uuist accompany the erinu'; and on this principk if was that 
(uir ancestors jnuiished sti'aliug, hnrglary, and highway rol)bery so s(’verely. 

. . . 'fo argue, as maiiv'^now do, that cajiilal punishmoids o]dy hanhm 

those vvlio htihold them, seems to strike; at the exist cnee of any sort of lutliction 
as an e\am]de That itomidy and Pud oiil^v v lidded to the luicessily oM lie 
case, and tlierefori' rightly yielded, it i.s I'asy to admit; but if the evi- 
dence of facts is to bi; taken, it seems to follow that tin; alterations in the 
criminal law must have been in many wa^s delusive, sneh is tlic iucri;ase of 
fidonious acts nj} to this moment, and so many dcAdations from the best 
m;i\ims of Miiglisli jiuis}uaulenec have aeeonyianicd this dcpart\irc from tlie 
usage of the old eommoii law. . . It m.iv be doubted if tlndr (dfurts took 

Uu' tria3 direct ii-Ui : and whctlier that direction is not indicated in the [irufonnd 
phdosonhy of tliat form of petition which leaches us llrst of all to pray that 
our daily broad be not denied ns, and that by tlic absence of temptation wc 
may be delivered from evil; for eeriain it is that neither mural toaohiug nor 
retributive piiiushment have ever shown the.mselves equal to pacif;ymg that war 
.'igainsl society which lunst always spring up when ilKi burdens ini}) 0 ‘<ed /iro 
more tlian coiniTicustu*atc with the bcnclits coufciTcd.” 

The* time has not yet arrived at wliich an adequate bistoiy can be 
written of tlie llevolutioiis of 1818. It will lud- arrive till the inove- 
Viicnt of which those Itcvolutions were a sym[)tom shall have cither 
consuinuiated itself, or at hnist given cuuclusive evidence of its ten- 
ilcncv ; and this porliaps is still some century or centuries removed 
from us. A]>proximatious, howeyer, or at least summaries eonuectctl 
together on principles more *or less I'oasonable, may be usefully 
attom“[)ted ; and far short as it seems to fall of what we might desire, 
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Mr. Cayley’s book^ upon tKis subject is entitled to our thanks. Mr. 
Cayloy, iiuloed, raises considorable hopes in his Preface. lie tells us 
that the publi<*a.tioii of these volumes was an afterthought ; that his 
object was not to write a book, but to study tj^ie jdiojioineua of a 
reuiarkable time; and that to arrange his own id(ias, he threw his 
conclusions into a narrative. Such a proceeding indicated both eneigy 
and thoughtfulness ; and we can liardly believe, that if he really set 
to work in this way, he can be altogether satisfied with the result. 
He has in fact given us little or nothing beyond a mere surface-narra- 
tive of event as they could bo gathered from the newspapers, seasoned 
with such average reflections upon “ ex travagiuit ho])es,” unbridled 
passion,” “foolish dreams,” and “anarchical licence,” as might he 
anticipated with the utmost (‘ortainty from a writer of comnioii ability 
defending the interests of order. Of the great problem itself — AVhat 
it was which suddenly broke ^.il European society into a hea}) of 
inorganic dust, and sent kings and ministers fl^> ing to their hiding- 
places, “like gangs of coinerii w)ien the police have come among them” 
— of this Mr. Cavlev does not seem to have had the least glimpse. 
He is unv'onsjtiou*^ that iluvi* is any problem in the matter ; I’ai* less 
docs he think it iiici\ml)ent on himself <Jo attempt a solution of it. He 
considers a lauded avistoera<‘y an (‘xcelleut thing ; aJid constitutional 
goverjiiiK'nt and the (dluu* specific advantages which Englishmen 
puss(^ss and appieciate, to be also excellent things. He sympatbizes 
vvitli the aristocratic approbation wliicli lias Ix en bestowed in liigh 
Englisli circles upon Idle cottjj-d'ifa/ of J^ouis Xbipoh on ; aud discovers 
rather curiously that it was the one jn-ucesi? by which the President 
coidd really aud snhsiantially ohsevva; hp' oath to the constitution. 
Democracy he considers likely to I urn to despotism; and despotism 
by depriving the jieople of .'.elf- government, to lead ])ack in turn to 
anarchy, with inucli else of a .similar kind, of.which Ave have sometimes 
hoavd elsewhere. Moroov(*i*, his exj>res.sion.s^ now and then are in bad 
taste; as for instance, when lie j.ays of tlie iievolution whicli established 
the Triumvirate in tJie Vatican, Thus was the ])ower Iransierred 
from the Pope to the raganiullin.s of Home, consisting oi‘ the greatest 
rascals in Europe.” 

• it is fiiir, however, to say that Mr. Cayley’s sympathies are not 
absolutely on the conservative side. He has no love for Austria. He 
approves of Piedmont and the mo(l(Tal(5 party in Itaty; while the 
Hungarian Insurrection he wholly deliuds and jnstilles. As a sum- 
mary of events in h compendious form, this book may bo found 
useful; as a guide to the intei-pretation of tho.se events, we cannot 
speak so well of it. We did Mr. Cayley injustice iu stating that he 
was contented with the causes of things which he met with on the 
surface. He has offered one inter] wetat ion of the Kevolution, for 
which ho must have looked very deep indec-d. He too, as well as 
Mr. Doubleday, believes in the ]>aper millennium : 
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*'Sir llobert Peel’s policy (iii the Bank Bestriction Act) was the cause 
which rocked every state iti Europe to its foundation — ^which burst the flood- 
gates of nations, overihrew thrones, and crushed peoples. It is tiiis cause 
that has so long hampered England — has made it submit to acts of piracy on 
the part oi' Russia in the Black Sea — to the imprisonment of its subjects and 
the violation of its territory by the United Stakes of America — to every insult 
w’hi<di any largo state chose to pul^upoii it. And this cause has encouraged 
the aggression of Russia on Turkey, eoncoiviiig that, under a Peciite ministry 
especially, EiigiandA'ould iiot bo moved.” --Yol. ii., p. 223 , 

What a misfortune for England, that Mr. Cayley was not a Member 
of the House of (^ominous, to liavo exposed, in time, so disastrous a 
statesman. Jt is not yet, however, too late for us to ]^rolit his 

assistance; and he is ready to ensure us against all future pains and 
ditlieultios, if we wdll follow'' his advic'C. 

‘‘The eurrciu'Y (picstion,” lie .says, “lies in a mil -shell. Is commerce to be 
tlic hla\c f)f money, or money tiui slave rannmeroe? Money is only the mea- 
sure of value. liiiugs do not lose tlieir real value because llicre is little money. 
Are we to stoj) exchanging vdiat we do rot tvaut for wduit we do, because uc 
have lose tlie bushel iu whidi avo measure it 'i! It would bo as rational to stop 
a tlrapc'r from selling liis goo(hi becauM; all bis yard wands have been lost, 
whih' at the same iime )m has ph^ily of measuring tapes which will answer the 
purpose equally A\elL” 

'A tiMiislation of Ylignet’s History of the Fir.st Freneh Revolutioir' 
otiglit to he a valuable addition to our literature. The thoughts on 
so JiioHKaitous a sulqiuii of all men Avho hav-e Avon an eniluring reputa- 
tion for themselves, cannot l^e too familiar to us, as a corrcctiA^e, if 
nothing else, to the lixrriod opiniou.s of sueli writers as Mr. Caydty. 
Migiuu, as we all know, >Mdong.s to the class c/f reneetive politicians, 
avIh) look among the moral eoiuhtioiis of society fur the causes l)y which 
it agitated ; and who arc able to see how slight, in such times, is the 
inlliKuieo of individtud persons, either for good or (*vil ; how little the 
<*haraeler of gn'at epochs iu liistoiy can be allVctod private virtue or 
private* eriuie. A certain Avork is to be done, Avhieh has hoeii made neces- 
sary by the suhlli' and silent changes Avhieh are passing into the world. 
It is aceoiiiplished at the good time of a’ Power, in whose hands man is 
hut a plaything ; and the Avriiers, who see down into the true nature of 
these tilings, and describe tliem in their proper nature, are the true 
teachers of tlieir generation. Mignet is known, also, to be no less 
xiecompiishcd as an artist than }>bilosoplue as a thinker. He is a 
master of that pregnant and high-temjx'red style, Avhieh carries home 
into the mind what ho desires to impress upoiFit : and the transfer of 
his Avritings into another language, is a AVork to which an intellect 
equal to his own might think it no discredit to apply itself. P^or a 
translation of a book of science, when merely the 1‘act related is of 
moment, it is enough if it he literal. In a book of this* kind, we do 
not reejuire the fact only, but the form in which it is conveyed' — or 
rather, to speak more accurately, the fact itself is of so sulitle and deli 
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<jate a Wnd, that it <ivaporates from au inadequate expression, and re- 
fuses to he embodied in a shape less beautiful than itself. 

The translator, in the present instance, must forgive us for saying* 
that he has not done justice to his original. It seems to be forgotten 
that, for a good tniiislation,a knowledge of the language intt) which it 
is to be matie is to the full as important as a knowledge of that in 
which the book is first written ; and a command of idiomatic English 
is less easily acquired than hasty })ersons believe. ' In this instance, 
indeed, wo tiud so many awkward phrases, that wo are inclined to sup- 
pose Mr. .Bolm has made use* of the services of a foreigner. There is 
no absence of mental power ; but rather an imperfect command of 
words, and want of accuracy in tlie construction of sentences, ihirti- 
cular passages are executed well, as if jiaiiii^ bad been taken with them; 
but the st>dc Hags in the ordinary narrative : the work has been done 
liastily, and there has been too litEe revision or supervision. Pcrliaps, 
in fairness, the responsibility shutud be divided l)etween the translator 
and the publisher. The translator ought not to liave ])assed the book 
through the press in its prosen’t form. Tlie publisher should liave 
recollected that (‘dueated men will no<-, avd cannot, afford the labour 
necessary to complete* such a ])Oolv, exc(^ff for some better remun(*ra- 
tion than we believe it is usual to offer in these cases. A few iustaiiees 
must he given ut the carelessness of which we complain. It will he 
seen whether complaint is iinneedod. 

“II is proj{'c< of.i royal sitliiigs alrc'ndy iusiifficieidAvas changed hito a^indc 
of state policy.” — {>. oO. 

“Ls Cutiliuo id our gates : I demand, invest ing^;voui’selvcs with your dig- 
nity, with your Icgiblativc jiowcr, you inclose yoi^r^cive-s within tho nligiou of 
your oath.” — p. 32. 

Such expressions arc liardly Engli.^h • grammar and idiom are des- 
perate alike. Xor are lliese winch follow mue.h better: — 

“Tell him tliat the Henry ^^hosc nicniory is universe-known, liim wlioni of 
his ancestors lie said he \\onlcl make his model sent provi.sioiis into Ikin i 
n'volted, when besieging it in person.” — p. -h). 

“Tins was agreeable, to an assiyiddy of legislators and pliilosophevs rcstrietcd 
by no limits, since no institutions existed, and \>lio w(',rc directed by primdive, 
and fundamental ideas of soeietv, for it was the pnpil of the eighteenth cou- 
tni;y.”— )). 02 . . . . 

“Cromwell deprived of the assent which popular exhaustion accords, inces- 
santly attacked by faedions, was reduced to neutralize them one, ]>y tlic other; 
and to the last the military dictator of parties.” — p. 109. 

M. Mignet can feel little either of ])rido or pleasure on being 
introduced into England in .such disguise as this. There are few 
schoolboys who would run the risk of committing thcirrselves so 
unfortunately^ We cannot recommend this translation. Our adwice to 
all perso^m ihcliucd to venture a portion of their substance in the pur- 
chase, ])c, to do nothing of the kind. Lei them read the original 
by all ^eans ; the counterfeit let tliem abstain from reading altogether. 
. ^ A translation of Guizot’s History^ of Civilization,^ in the same series, 

* *^The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Koman Empire to the 
French Revolution.” By F. Guizot. Tiauslated by William Hazlitt, Es<i. 
London : H. G. Bohn. 1856. 
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is far better executed; as we were satisfied that it would aud must be, 
hell we saw on the title-page the name of a person so respectably known 
among us as Mr. William Hazlitt. M. Guizot’s lectures are, by tins 
time, so familiar to English readers, that tliey require no detailed no- 
tice, We iiYi) not much inclined to share in the admiration which is 
exj)ressed for them by the translator. As a thinker, M. Guizot appears to 
us to exhibit the same faults which have marred his career as a states- 
man. lu the midst of much uprightness and sincerity, he seems to liavc 
little power of comprelujuding the deej^er workings of human nature, 
llis owji cliaracter is passionless ; and the passion of others is a 
mystery to him. It is but fair, however, that we should contrast Avitli 
our opinion the judgment of an admiring hiographer, who, lost in the 
sense of the strange, imniepse grandeur of M. Guizot’s individuality,” 
finds in liim at once the fiery zeal of Luiber, the unctuous mildness of 
Melanchthon, tlip impassibility of E])i(d,etus, the simple kindliness of 
Eenelon, and the inili'xible severity fUf Uiehelieu.” It is perfectly pos- 
sible that tins may be the true accoimtviof M. Guizot. Each day that 
passes over us brings fresli proof that we may not make tbc forms of our 
own tliougbt lire measure of otber men’s. At all events, the position 
wbieli lie has oeen}h(*d in Kuroj^io entitles bis writings to consideration ; 
and to iNlr. Hazlitt, for his share in the matter, have nothing to 
ex])rcss but gratitude. 

The eontinuatioii of the Lifii of Washington’’^ will not fail of 
w'elcome in some (puirters among us, if not in all. Wo have spoken 
already of the pleasure with winch we have s(‘eu the veteran writei* of 
Ameri('a engaged in tluj autumn of his age u])on a work so w'orthy 
of him. We may eongralulate oursdvi's also on tin* ap])c‘aranc(* of it 
in England at the jiresont juncture, in a form wliieh promises, and 
indeed implies, a ver\ large eirenJation. The biograjihy of Washington 
is th(i record ol* a dtl'eat of the Englisli Governnu'nt, i-he most me- 
morably mortifying wliich the annals of tbc country have to relate; 
and it seems tliat tin' Ibiglisb people ean distinguish betwomi the Go- 
vernment and theinsclvi's, and can read with pleasure the story of that 
great revolt, even now% when the same* irovernment, or a Government 
reprvisenting the saim' elements amoiJg us, is in danger of a renew'al of 
the disastrous struggle. The aristocracy havt', imhicd, disclaimed the 
policy wlucli raised America from a colony into an empire; but the 
form only is changed, the sj)irit remains the same, and the War of In- 
dependence wnis but a ]>art of the same coulUet wliicli commenced in 
England in wduit is called the Rebellion, whioh has continued down 
into our own tiim.' through corn-law re])oals and iintlnal reform bills, 
and which yet awaiits its eousunimation. The 2)coj> I c on both sides of 
the Atlantic arc one ])eople. The true lieroos of America are our 
heroes, and ours ai’e theirs ; and if those wlio are Tiot tlui people, but 
who in America at least have for a time the control of ])ower, 
dream of dividing those wlioiii nature has forbidden to be d’lvided, 
they will precipitate their owui destiny and precipitate ours. We pass 


® •* Life of George W ashiiigton.” By Waskingtou Irving. Vol. IX. London: 
Henry G. Bohn, 
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beyond our province in alluding to those things. Yet the pen must 
write what the heart feels ; and if we speak of Washington, we must 
speak of what AYa,shington’s life and being means. The story moves 
slowly as we enter the war. The first volume brought xis down to 
Bunker's Hill and Washington’s assumption of the command of the 
American army. The second iwlvances us but two y cal's fuidhcT, to the 
retreat of Lord Cornwallis in the winter of 1776—7. Throughout this 
last volume also the history leaves the individual 'fortunes of Wash- 
ington and becomes national ; and where it touches himself, wo have 
rather the great traits before us of the statesman and the commander 
than Icatures of private character. This, of course, is what we had 
to expect ; and if we regret anything, it is that Mr. Irving’s powers 
seem scarcely to keep pace with the expansion of his subject. His 
peculiar humour has no room to show' itself; where he writes of 
battles, sieges, and the ])ahsioiis wdiieh the struggle forced into play, 
he becomes rather a clironieler or ‘events tlian a historian of huniaii 
actions; and we miss the rest-i'ained buf pal])ab]e emotion vvhicli ought 
to accompiiuy such uarriitiv(‘s. We have no right to complain, however. 
The w'ork is gracefully and lovingly doiuv, and his enthusiasm for his 
hero never Hags. ^ 

When in our notice of Mr. Houbleday’s Life of Sir llobert Peel,” 
•w'o alluded to the ‘''Memoirs” publi.shed by JiOrd Stanhope and Mr, 
Card\v(‘]l, we had nut tlie latter volume heforo us, and were ae<|uainted 
incidentally only with Die conti’iit^ of it. After direct exaniuiatloii, 
how'ever, w'e may I'epi'at wliat ne said- -Sir K,<’>hert Peed himself has 
little to add, in details, to Mr. I')oa)>leday's welbarranged 

story. The Mejuturs,’*^’ {lithougli of eour.se inierc'sting, yet, so far as 
they have gone, arc in a sim.sc di.sappoiiiting. Tlie Catholic Ques- 
tion, like so much else, lias long been dead. It is opl}' with an ellbrtof 
imagination or memory that we can reproduce, however feehly, the 
feelings which once it excited. Exj>erience has slunvn us that the terror 
was wdiolly needless — that the anticipated dangei’s were chimerical. 
The Estahlislimont .sleeps still its ti’anijuil slumber; agitation is dead, 
or turns lunv on tjuite other subjects. 'J’hc true justillcation of Patliolie 
Emancipation is the evidence of the blindness and mistaken reasoning of 
its opponents — Peel among the immhev, which is furnished by the I'esult; 
aiKl it is strange that in the account of his <iunduct which ijc drew up 
tw'cnty years later, wdien the cousetpieiuies had so clearly confuted bis 
anticipations, he should have made no ackuowdedgiuont of Ids central 
delusion. That all England was once inapanii! — at a phantom; that a 
statesman, believing like the rest in tlic dial^olie nature of the spectre 
adversary? yet on the wliole believed that it was dangerous to defy it, and 
that it waa better to arrive atamieahie terms witli it ; and that, finally, 
when the terms were made, the phantenn turned out to be mere harmless 
' flesh and blood, with neither power nor will to hurt any person or in- 
terest wdiatsoever — this^ after all, is the whole case; and it seems like a 


^ Memoirs. By the llight Hon. 9rr Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. ; published by 
the Trustees of his Papers.. Pai*t 1. The Roman Catholic Question.” London; 
John Murray. 
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needless waste of labour to recal the terror and the delusion for 
any graver purpose than to smile at the folly which was under their 
inllueneo. 

Mr. Stanley’s admirable book^ on Palestine will already, it is likely, 
])e familiar to our* readers. As a narrative of travel, it is the best 
vvjiich has been written on a hackneyed subject ; while the elucidation 
c)l' the history of the Jews, from the scenes in the midst of which 
they lived mid abted, is as excellent in the execution as it is wise 
and ratifjiial in design. Whatever be the origin of the sacred hooks 
whieii collectively we .'.uU the Jliblc, no reasonable person doubts that 
they were written by the agency of men who lived at various periods 
in the country which they claim as their own, and surrounded by 
tlu* nations which they <4sscnhe. To those, therefore, who believe, 
and to llio^e wlio disl)L‘lieve the furtlua* theory of tlu^ divine inspira- 
tion of these books, any fresh lig4it thrown upon tlieir liistor}^, any 
tre-h illustration of tlie, in(lu(mce^ywhieli worked upon the minds of 
ile*'!' human eomposi'vs, is and }nusi lxv>f iullnite value. Tlic unbelief 
wliieli w )uld set asidti t.li(3 lliblc as a* fiction Ungers in the present day 
only with the entirely ignorant. We de.sire to ascertain from the 
surest soure(}S wba,t the lUbje is; and having sails tied ourselves to 
tlie best of oui hoiiOrtt ability, to abide without r<*serve by our cou- 
clusions. We eniinot attemjit to follow Mr. Stanley in detail, nor at 
tills moment sluill we eV(*n accompany him into ihdestine at all. We 
shall (|U.;({i rathca* as a sjiecimen of liis style, a des(*viption of Kasnak 
and the Ancient Kings of .h]gy])t, from lus introductory letters. 

‘’Nothing which now 'ivists in the w’orltl can give any notion of what the 
r-lYv L‘l imisl Jmvc bec'n when lie Fthe colossal statue of RaiiU'ses j was creel. 
Nero towering above the (lolosscuin may have hi'cn somctJnng like it: hut he 
of bronze, aud .Kaincscs was of solid gland e. Nero was standing without 
inu" olijcci. Llanicses •was resting in awful majesty after the couc[uesi of the 
whole of the then known world. No one who ciiUuvd that huiidiiig, w'hcthcr 
weie tem[)lo or [lalaec, eould have, thought of anylliiug else hul that stu- 
])CUilous being who thus liail raiscil Imnsclf above the whole world of gods and 
UK n. 

And when from tlu; slalueyoii desecmhlo the palace, the same impression 
is kept up. It is the earli<;sl iiislaneo of the enshriiienieut in Art of the his- 
torical glgrics of a ludion sucli as Versailles. Everywhere the King is con- 
rjuering, w'orslii[>ping, ruling. I’lu; Ealacc is the Temple, the Jving is Piicst. 
But cverywd'iere the s.inio proponions are pn;servcd. lie and his horses arc 
ten times tlic sizi; of the rest of the army. Alike in battle and in w'orship, lui 
is of Iho hamc stature as the gods themselves. Movst striking is the tamiliar 
gentleness with wdiich, one on each side, tlicy take* him by each liaud, as one 
of their own order, ... It carries one back to the days when ‘ tliorc were 
giants on the earth.’ It shows how the King in that lirst monarchy was the 
visible (cod upon earth. The only thing like it that lias since been seen is the 
(hnfication of' the Homan Jhnpcro’rs. No pure inoiiothcisin could f<Ji‘ ^ moment 
have been compatible with such an intense exaltation of the coiifpicring King, 
'lain Pharaoh.’ ‘ l^y the life of Pharaoh.’ ‘Say unto Piiaraoli, whom art 
thou like in thy greatness ?’ All these expressions seem to acquire new life 
from the sight of this monster statue.” ^ 

" » 

Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History.” By Arthur Peurhyn 
Stanley, M. A. With Maps and Plans. Loudon; John Murray. 1850. 
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And again, of the four statues of the same llanieses at JpsaniLul : — 

Kelmma is the image wliich most nearly answers to these colossal kings *, 
and the multiplication of himself — not one Jlainescs, but four, — (‘xactly 
Kchaina entering the eight gates of Padaloii by eight roads at once. Look at 
them as they emerge, Die two northern lignres from the sand which reaehes 
to their throats, — the southernmost as he sits unbroken, and reveaUal from the 
top of Ills royal helmet to the toe of his enormous foot ; look at them, and 
remember that the face which looks out from the top of that gigantic statin' 
is the face of the greatest man of the Old World that- jircecded the birlli of 
Greece and Home — the conqueror recorded in liistory, the glory of Egypt, 

the terror of Asia and Africa, whose moimmcnts still remain in Syria and Asia 
Minor, thesciiond founder of Thohes, which must have been to tin; world then 
as Home was in the da\s of its empire. It is ceriainly an individual likeness. 
Three peeuliaritu's 1 carry aw<i\ with me, besides that of profound re] uisc and 
tranquillity, united perhaps willi something of scorn: — lirst, the length of the 
face, compared niDi that of most ollicrs" tliat one sees in the seufiitnres ; 
seeondly, the curl of the ti]) of tlio uo.^e ; thirdly, Die overlapping and iall of 
t lie under lip.” 

Is tlicre not sonietlung grand in this? It seems to bring the great 
statue up before us ; not a> a dead mass' of ebiselled granite, luit a 
luvathing and living form, — Se>o.>tris bifnself in all bis inaji^ty. 

‘' The Itepublie of Costa lliea,”^ by Moritz Wagner is a nolieealde 
book ; — notiecalile in itsidf, as containing an adequate account of a 
country which just now is of perilous inti'rost to us ; and also from 
the spirit in wliieh it is written. TTu' author i»yr authors are Itusso- 
Arnerican sympathizers ; and explain and ('xpi'css in eli'ar (hnanan 
language, the meaning of that strange and ominous alliance between 
ilie two rising ]jovvers ol' llio world, wlihdi is commanding regard and 
conlidenoc oven in tlic heart of Kurope. English readers ibr the most 
part content themseb (‘s with angry deehinnition (pi this matter. It 
Would he Avcll for tlie ])eae<‘ of the world if tliiw Avould endeavour to 
understand it. The policy ol' the English (lovcrnnumt will, however, 
for the ])resent continue as it is — it will continue to challenge tlie name 
ot liberal, andtoabuso ihccoufidonee of the pc'oph' only tobetray the cause 
wliicli it alVeets to su])])ort ; till'at length, anti in sorrow, it will bear its 
fruits ; disguise will b(j no longer possible, and retribution will follow. 

Ubiciiii's Letters on Turkey,’*''^ translated by Lady EastliojJi?, will be 
read by persons to whom the event.s of yesterday rimiain of importance, 
and whose minds have not yet lluttercd to some new excitcanent. The 
author has a eonfidenee in the Turks, which experience lias partially jns- 
titied ; but many’' years df trial and sustained iiiqiroveiiU'ut await them 
before what is now liope shall have bceome reality. That as a nation 
the Ottomans are brave, liigli spirited, and truth-telling, we may rest 
assured. It is no less certain, however, that the social organization 
as it exists isdeeblc beyond example ; and although reforms are pro- 

® ^'0ie Republic Costa Rica in Central America.*’ Von Dr. Moritz Wagner 
nnd Dr. Carl Scherzer, mit einom Karte. Leipzig : Arnoldische ilucbhandlung. 

^ Letters on Turkey. An Account of the Religioug, Political, Social, a»td 
Commercial Condition of the Ottoman Empire. ” Translated from the Trench of 
M. A. Ubicini by Lady Easthope. London : John Murray. 1850. 
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wliieli if ofTectivo, may leave iiotliing to be desired ; yet in tlio 
little word if lies a chasm of possibility which centuries may fail to 
bridge. If tlie reforms in affairs of State were like the reforms in u 
stoam-ongino, where the obedient metal yiehls easy compliance to 
what is re(piired cJf it, the idea and the fact niight be counted 14)011 as 
companions with pome certainty. Unfortunately, tin* reforms in 
Turkey must bo -worked not with honest steel and iron, but in the 
minds of disboncst, unbelieving, sensual avaricious men ; of pashas 
and cadis, whose intellects tlirougb time-honoured u>sagc have rusted 
into w^ortlilessncss. Tiic Turks, drilled and orgauizod by English 
g'entlemen or high-minded Polish and Tluiigarian refugees, miglit 
renew their youth ; and after l)(*i ng reformed tlieinselvt's. they might 
become the refonma-s of’ the East. That sncli an end will be 
answerc'd by guaranteed independencf‘, the. march of mind, and ihe 
progress of ideas, w(‘ ivill eirflee»vour witli .11. rbicini to believe. 
We will Impe ;it least that the rigVt end will be o 1 )taine<l at the laid ; 
and fiiat the dcstini(‘s, if not hy those* means, y<'t by some other 
w’iser and hotter moans, will solve* t no probh'm at last. ** Miller’s 
Anglo-Saxons, n‘aelics tliird (‘dition. and may be tlunxlore con- 
sidered beyond the jiowaa* ol' crilieism, eitlier to injure or to assist. 
We are oldiged, Imwc'ver, ourselves to demur to Ibe popuhir opini(m. 
'fo us the writer st'oms ultogetber inujualilied for the task wliieh he 
lias undertaken, and the work to be without merit of any kind. We 
arc told osienlaliously in tin* Preface, that we are to lind a book ^'/bie]l 
unites the charms of tietion with the exactiu'ss of fad ; a bo*)k whicli 
is at once imaginativi* and real, instniel ive ;md (Icliglitful. We are 
unable to aekuowlcdgr* that IMr. Miller luis siie(‘eodcd in eitlier of the 
obj('{*ts wdiieh he })ropos(‘s to him.->ell‘. Jle gives no rt'rercnecs, and w^(* 
are thei’(*f( »rc at a lo^s to ascertain tin* extent of his re":eareh(*s. 11 is 
mind and I’is liowevev, admit of hi'ing ap[ir.‘eiat‘ed; and wo will 

(jiiote bis treatment of the heautiful old monastic legend of King 
Uamite and the ]’i>ing tide : — • 

A iiirni,’’ he savswilJi all gravity, *S»lio had liiiusclt ridden over the .stormy 
seas, and been tos<(‘d like a weed IVom lulluw 10 billow, eaii never be supposed 
to have ciilerlaiiied the thougln. for a. niouieiit that the angry oecaii would 
obey him, or roll back its rt'slh'ss waves when la; eoniinauded. If w^as llitj 
same love of disjilay wliieli caused him to erect hU tlirone in the midst of liis 
army, and sti'p forth in ids imal robes the haughty king, while he a.->.sum('d 
the j)art of the humble pemtent for liaviug slain one of his soldiers; the .same 
theatrical di,sj)lay wdiieh camsod him to order Ins lumbering tliroue to he ])lace(l 
he.sidc the seashore, and to sit downi in all his kingly digidly, robed, ciowiu'd, 
and boepfred. The gilt and the tinsel that arc so eiVeetive beyond the foot - 
lig’hts, induced him to ado])t this stage ell'eet. ... In a jiompous maimer 
lie is said to have tluls addrc.ssed his courtiers : * Confess ye now luwv frivolou.s 
and vain i.s the might of an earthly king, compared to tliat Groat Powy^r w ho 
rules tiie edcnienta, and can say nuto the ocean, 'I'hus far shalt rhou go and no 
fartlier,' ” 

“IVe should not probably err much if, instead of the wmrds uttered by the 

_____ - _ _ . , , _ ^ ^ ^ 

History of the xVnglo-Saxons, from the Earliest Period to tlio Norman Coil' 
quest.” J>y Thomas Miller. Third Edition. London : H. J. Bohn. 1850. 
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Danish King, sometliing like the following was tlio iangnogc of jiis lliouglifs : 
* Think not that I believe you such idiots as to sup])o&e that tlie sea will obey 
my bidding : a breath of mine would seve,r the proudest head that now rises 
above tlie bcacli ; I alone am king — more powerful than any ‘present, and 1 
only waid to prove tlwit there is but one mightier than l^am; and (hat, while 
llie AAUves wash my feet, they would drown such common rascals <is yc/U ail 
are.’ In a w'ord, the whole scene is too rich a piece of mockeiy to be trealed 
seriously. It is but the old cry of the Mahometan frnit-scllcrs, v.biih ends 
with * In the name of the Proplict, tigs.’ *’ * 

This is tlie account wdrich a popular writer is allowed to ofler of one 
of the most picturesque stories of Saxon antiquity. Tlie force of 
Aailgarity and bathos could liavdly descend further. 

Poor Mrs. Dusk^^ continues her laliorious volumes, Avhieli, hoivover, 
though with the host iutentioiis, we have found oui’selves altogether 
unable to read. The -Lindley' Murray is ho])elossly despei’iiti* ; end 
after a fi‘\v struggles ive \v('iv obliged to retire from the atlonqn' . 
The h(‘.ok, liowever, has evidently been the fruit of great Industry, 
and perhaps contains, among its laliyrinihs, treasures wliieh iiui; rewanl 
the enter]) ri.se of more (uuluring travellers. AVe sineiu’ely trust that sbe 
may fnid many who w’ill undertake Ih.e task. It is a cruel thing to 
liave worked so long and so patiently as ?»lrs. Busk has clone, and io 
be rewarded after all with neglect. 

Lord Cockhuvii’s Memorials"’ may^ he skirmnod ])loasanlIy, 'J’lie 
form is that of an autohiograjih v' ; hut avc are troubled litih* or not at 
all with sentiment ; and the book is composed ‘j.nainly of aTlCcdoic^i of 
omhumt Scotch barristers, judges, and oilier notabilities. The J-'iiteli 
.Bar is rich in liuinorons stories: to illubtrate the volume and to 
lighten our own jiages, we wdll borrow^ one or two from Lord Coekliurn, 
The first is of Lord Hermand, a brother judge ; — 

“lie (Lord llermaud) was vety intimatC'Ut oik: limcAAith Sir .h)]»e kSeolt, 
afterwards Lord Eldon. They w'cre eonnsel iogelher in Eldon’s lirsj hopoilaut 
Scolcli entail ease in the House of Lords. Ehkai Avas .so much alarmed, liir.t 
he wrote his intended speech,^ and heggi'd I lei maud to dine Avitli him id; a 
laMiru, when he read the jiaper, ^and asked him if he thought it windd do. 
‘Do, Sir! it is delightfid — absohdely dehghtful! 1 coxdd listen to it foi exer! 
It is so beautifully wiilimi’ and so beantifully read 1 — bid, Sir, it’s Ihegrc'atest 
uonsense! It may do very well for an English C'liancellor, bid it vould uj.- 
grace ii clerk willi ns.” ^ 

Another is of Eskgiwe, Adio w-as also on the Scottish Bench. EJsk- 
grovc had a passion oL loyalty upon him ; tlie times were revolution- 
ary, and he vi^as ever on the B(*cut of treason ; — 

“i\s usual,” says Lord Cockbuni, “with .stronger heads than his everything 
was connected by liis terror wdtli republican horrors. I lieard him, in con- 
demning a tailor to death for murdering a soldier by stabbing him, aggravate 


^ -‘‘Mediaival Popes and iCmperorg.” ByJMrs. AVilliam Busk. Vols. JII. and 
^"V ', London • Hook ham and fcione. 1856. 

13 “Memorialw of His Time.” By ifonry Cockbiini. Edinburgh : Adam 'and 
Charles Black. 1856. 
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Ihc offciicn ilms : ‘ And not only did yon murder him, whereby he was» be- 
mi'Vi'd ol liis Jifo ; but you did llirusi, or piiish, or pierce, or project, or propel 
the le-1 hall weapon ilnongli tlic bolly-buutt of his reguaen-tal breeches, which 
were his Majesty's ! ! ! ' " 

o})ened a history of Tiulia, hy an American missionary, with 
some (Miriosity.^^ The opportunity for retaliating upon the English 
the accusations of a disposition to appropriate r)ther people’s territories 
olfered a natural ^tcrrijitation to a citizen of the United States, and 
wo looked Ibr a }diilip[)ic on tlie subject Avliich it would lx; hard to 
call undesorveel. We wore agreeably disappointed. Dr. Allen writes 
with a higher purpose than to gain a triuin])h of rhetoric by recrimina- 
tory dexdamation ; and whore In; 8]>eaks of the English conquest and 
administration, it is witl» a.wise temperance, which W(; should do w'ell 
to imitate. I'lic book is written from the point of view which is natural 
in a missionary; and religious rather than the politiiail qne.stious 
form the principal matter of discussion. Yet, allliougli we can 
scarcely agree to the eom]xirativ(‘ inqmiiunec* and uuhnportancc^ which 
lie assigns to the ves|j(;etive iut<MVst.s of which he treats, yet he has 
eollceted much misevdhunxwis information of a &(‘nsible kind; and 
English rejvlers may observe #vill\ pleasure, as well as with profit, the 
picture which is drawn of ilndr countrvmiui by a foreign hand. 

There are many hooks whicdi arc neither particularly interesting, 
nor j>artiealarly the reverse, wdiieh contain information abstractedly 
d(’sirable (that is to sa^', in tlie sense in which all information is desi- 
rable), yet which may be easily dispensed with; book^, tlierefore, 
which will not be sought for except ])y p(Tsuns es])ecially concerned in 
the snhj(‘ct treated of, yet w'hicli may be read, if oj)[)ortuuily oiler 
it^^clf, at idle moments. Of this kind arc, a History of the Jewish 
Nation/' hy Alfred Mdersheim, from the cajiiure of Jeiaisalem hy 
Titus to tlie final dispersion under Hadrian d*' an “Account of Cuzco 
and Lima,'’ by Clements Markham of “Syria,” by ( Gregory Wor- 
talxd/^’ &e. Ac. 'J’lie.se books are fairl}" written; the authors are men 
of some talent, and are possessed of knowledge which they ]>resume 
that the public will thank tliein for communicating, in this belief 
they have committed that knowledge to print ; and we can only hope 
for their salres that their expectations will not disappoint tliem. We do 
not profess to have (If)ue more than glanced at their respective pages ; 
hut it seems as if writings of this kind might very usefully take the 
place of novels in the circulating libraries. Jiettcr let us liavo truth of 
any kind than the most highly-seasoned dishes*of lies. 

More important, though equiilly unpretending in form, are the 

^3 India, Ancient and Modern.” By David O' Allen, Missionary of the Ame- 
rican Boai’d for Twenty-Five Yeans in India. Boston. 1850, 

“ History of tUe Jewish Nation.” By the llcv. Alfred Kdersheiin, Ph.D. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Constable. 1850. 

^^CJuzco : a Journey to the Ancient Capitol of Peru and Lima, a Visit to the 
Capitol of Modern Peru.” By Clements It. Markham, London : Chapman and^ 
Hall. 1850. • 

Syria and the Syrians." By Gregory M. Wortabet, London: James 
Madden. J856. 
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rough ‘’Notes of the last Na,val Expedition against tlio Russian vSettlo- 
nveuts on the Amour River,” l>y an Engineer Othcer who accompanied 
the fleet as an amatcur.^^ The expedition was intended to retrieve 
the failure at Petrojiaulovska. In all the niateitals considered neces- 
sary on such an occasion it was admirably furnislmd — ships of the line, 
frigates, tenders, eorvettos — all tluit the two greatest maritinio nations 
of the W(;st could ju’ovide wore there in superabundant measure, and 
yet tlie fliilure was again absolute. The eneniy’s vessels wcrt‘ sighted 
once ill Castries Raw in a cuhdc-y>aL\ from which, with dei*eut pre- 
cautions, it was impossible for them to have (‘scaped; and yet, througli 
an incredible series of blunders, they glided through the liaiids of tin' 
English Commander, and won' gone. Even after their (‘seajie, as 
Captain Wliittinglhmi now inlbi’ins us, they miglit have been over- 
taken with ease and certuiiity at the novlheni outlet of the Cult of 
Tartary. They were but forty luiles distant when the sjpadron re- 
turned to the bay W]U-n‘ the RusAians had been lirsb lonnd at anchor; 
but the auihoritief' in eomman^l (‘ontenti'd i hemselvcs with gazing help- 
lessly round the levt‘1 of the vi.-ihle liori/.on, and seeing nothing, wHIiout 
inquiry, williouL elforl, without delay, llu'y then relired from the scene. 
As an iuvstanc'' of the extreme thought les-mcss ^vhieh clun'aeterized tlie 
proceedings, wo neial onl^^ nKmtion that tliere was not a ninn among 
the crews, ofliijcr or seaman, who could read or (M)uhl even sp(‘ak tlu' 
Russian language, f>y aceident a bundle* of olfehil doeumonts tell into 
their hands, vvliieh liatl been left on shore at tin* station at Castries 
Ray: they may liave been unimportanl , bur they might possildy 
liave furnish(.Hl inipoi’tant information on tlie retreat of the esea])ed 
ships; yet whatever tlu‘y were, there was notone who t*ould turn them 
to account. The elassieal attainments of tlie amiahlo chaplain,” C^i,j)tain 
Whittingbam says, were zealously ajiplied to de(*iplie‘r many Oroek-like 
characters, hut ‘'very little inlbrmation was obtained.” 

If the following story be correct, we are oblig(‘d to fear that otlu.u’ 
qualities even h'ss eoinmendable than imprudence and incapacity liave 
found tlicir way into liigh ])laees among ns. For the credit of the 
navy, however, we will beluivo, with Ca]»tain Whittingliam, that tbere 
was some mistake on one .side or the oth(‘r. 

The oflie(‘vs and a juirt of the envv of the DifUia frigate, wdiieh W’as 
w'FCcked at Japan, w^ere taken prisuu^Ts, and wau’c ibr some months on 
board tlie fleet 

'^Before Ihc little .sc^iiadron stailtd for the norUi,” C:iplaiu Whittiughaiu 
wtHcs, “ the Kii^^sian pii^uuers made sUxmg ap]ieaU to the Admiral to bo s(‘ut 
hack on their paroh’, not to seiao again uutd legidarly exchanged, 'i’hey had 
.liigk hopes of success . . and it \\a,s (jnitt*, ph'asing to hear their exprcbsions 

^ .smoothing the rougli front of war/ esjtreially tlic tones and the ttnans applied 
wdicn tlicy spoke? of tlie gciK'rons comiuandt?r who Imd talaui the C//v'ta. Sub- 
se([uenlly these hopes were daslual, after Jong (hdihcratioii ; and unfortunately 
after the proposition of .stipulations felt by the Husbiari officers to be incoin- 
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pntiblo with their honour. Tlicy sefomed to consider the terms proposed as 
cquiva-lcnt to requesting them to lead the British squadron into the posititui 
occupied by their ships — terms which no British officer, I am sure, could 
insult his prisoncm by proposhrg ; for no veil of casuistry could hide the dis- 
honour of such a ^6posal, nor even the disgraceful cowardice which could so 
outrage the feelings of the captive officers. However, no words of mine could 
arrest the'indignant floods of ehnmcnce poured out against what the prisoners 
said had been proposed, though 1 must add that they continued to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy with winch they had been hitherto treated by the Com- 
modore and his officers.” 

Wo trust that the brave Captain Whittinghani is independent of 
liis ju'ofes.sion. Revolations of this perilous kind are not. ventured 
witli impunity ; and the noble rulers of England will make him rue 
bis book, if bo is in their power. 

Our space has run out. In eonclusion, we have but room for a Mof 
commendation of a thick volume ^>f ‘‘Chronological Tables,” pro- 
duced by the iudofatigable Mr. Hobn^ Of Blair’s work, though it 
bears In’s name, we are told that litffie remains in the present volume 
but tlio general outline. Jf this be .so, it is a pity to make Blair 
res})onsihlo for the workmaiisljip of liis so-called (editor. But wliocver 
be the };ersou to whom wo owe the book, it is a laborious and creditable 
compilation, highly useful to all persons wlio look on liistory as an 
agglutination ol‘ facts, ])a(*kcd and labcUed like the itowers in a botanical 
garden, ^flje dates seem accurate, the events diligently sifted; though 
here and there, perliaifs, in the mytbobfglcLd periods, they arc a little 
surprising. We are told, for instance, that (‘liber in the year J 189 or 
“ J)auaus comes'frcmi Egypt to (jrivcc«^, and introdiu^os pumps.” 
This e.xploit is new to us, Air. Ross does not oflbr liis authorit}'' or 
exjdaln himself further, lb' is interpreting, wo j)resame, on rational- 
istic princi])Ies, tlicunyth of tlu* Daiiaids, and if tliis be his meaning, 
so bald and plump a fact is rather a ]>oor residuum of the tradition. If 
h(} has discovered traces of the real substantial mechanical suction- 
pump, he should have been less abrupt and more discursive in commu- 
nicating it. However, as we said, the book is good of its kind, and 
prosaic intia*pretatioiis are not out of place, where the conception and 
method of treatment are deliberately lifeless. 


BELLES LKTTKES AND AUT. 

T he difference between fasliion and fame, between the art which 
appeals to transient taste or prtyudice aiid the art which appeals 
to tlie permanent sym])athios of mankind, is well seen In the fate of 
our popular dance music. To the youthful cars of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, “ Otf she goes,” and “ Drops of Brandy,” suggested 
what fine writers call a “Terpsichorean movement” altogether becomin^^ 

** Blair s Chronological Tables. Revised and Enlarged.” By J. Willoughby 
Ross. Loudon : H. O. Bohn. 1850. 
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an^l agreeable : ino sooner were those times struck u}), than the foot 
longed to give the rhythmic stamp and the knee to shako in all the 
peculiM* evokitions of the jig. But if you were now to pipe these tunes 
in the market-place, we suppose even the children, >«L)uld feel no im- 
pulse to dancH' ; the jig has ceased to be a habit of English limbs ; its 
last eidiocs liave died from the Englisli car. And abundance of qua- 
drilles and polkas, to which every street orgaii has been set for a twelve- 
month, have followed ‘‘ Od' she goes” to the limbo o^f forgotten tunea, 
while many an older air, such as “When first 1 saw tJiy face,” played 
by some hand at a watering-place on a sunshiny inoruing, will equally 
arrest the butcher’s boy who is passing with his empty tray, and the 
bilious connoisseur who is reposing from the fatigues of operatic 
criticism. 

It is much the same with novels. “ The Yicar of Wakefield ” is 
never threadbare, though wc begi'hi to ]*ead it when we were eight 
yeai‘S old, and have been reading it, in quotations and })icturcs, ever 
since ; it is as inexhaustible a{?Ui yeally fine melody. But the majority 
of the novels that rise above the dead level of the circulating libraiy, 
and are road by otlun- than idle women find aj)prcntiees, have about 
the same order of merit, and the samovluration of popularity, as the 
old jig music — they lend ihemselvesto the favonrito dance of the hour. 
They are the novels that Hatter a ])rejudieo, that speak the lingo of a 
clique, or that fnrtlior tlie juirpoM's i)f parly ju’opagandism. Take 
them up a few y'eai’s later, when the fashion oj; the j)arty they repre- 
sented has died out, and you are aniazed Unit they could have made 
even a passing sensation. For their writers have none of that genius 
which is greater tliaii its intentions ; wliieli sets out meaning to make 
life prove the truth of a sectarian dogma or justify a party cry, and, 
mastered hy its own creative impulse, ends by giving a picture of life 
tlnit cnduies whim dogma and i)arty are foj’gotteii j which sots out 
meaning to vent a ])orsonal pi(|uo, and ends by producing an immortal 
satire. They are novels in which edeverness goes to work with a nar- 
row intention, and accoinjilishes wliat it intends ; they arc “ Tales for 
the Times,” and vanish with tdie times. 

To this order of novels lielongs Perversion,”^ except that, instead 
of a “ Tale for the Time.^” it should rather be called a tale for tho 
“season,” wliieh it is not likely to outlast. Tlie author tells us in 
his Prelaec, that it is the objixd of Jiis pages to illustrate the 
causes and eonserpiences of infidelity. “The causes of infidelity,” he 
sa 3 ’'s, “ are different iii‘ difierent characters ; its consequences are the 
same in all — moral deterioration, and the loss of happiness and peace.” 
Although we might think this position a little too absolute, it did not 
incline us to prejudge the merits of “ Perversion” as a fiction. Eor, as 
?we have just said, genius is often greater than its intentions, and it is 
quite possible that a novelist should even make it his object to illus- 
trate such a position as that “ all fat people are virtuous, and all thin 
people vicious,” and yet produce a very remarkable novel. For, if he 


“Perversion ; or, tlie Causes and Coiisequences of Infidelity. A fori;he 
Times.’* London: Smith and Elder. Ib56. 
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bad arrived at this conviction through hiss experience, he might repro- 
duce that experience with artistic power ; he might give us sucli admi- 
rable portraits of fat saints and thin sinners, and might throw such 
tlirilling interest into the vicissitudes of their lives, that we should 
quite forget his mistake as to tlie foundation of ethics. Hence, we 
began Perversion” not without hope that it miglit turn out to be a 
striking book ; bul) we were disappointed. Jt lias not the elements of 
a good novel. The stojy is uninteivstiiig ; the character-sketching is 
approximative, coarse, and often feeble ; the saiire is without Jlnesse ; 
there is little appeal to the emotions; and the power of dramatic re- 
])resentatior\ is entirely absent. The general characteristic of the first 
two volumes and half the third, is uiiamiahlo dulness, occasionally re- 
lieved by unaiuiablo clevernt^ss — something like a heav^^ cake favoured 
with the wrong spicc. It is not tijl the middle of the third volume 
that the writer touches us with a lijitle pathos, or shows us that there 
is any sort of Iniman being he liiids admirable. 

The story is brielly this. Cbarh.'s'iJampton, a boy of a rather sus- 
<-e]itiblo and ])oetie nature, is pliic(*d in a large' school, where, being a 
junior, he undergoes the usual amount of o])pression from his elders, 
especially from a clever, viciofis lad, named Armstrong, who torrities 
him into writing home lor money under false pretences. This offence 
is discov(.‘recl ; and JJamptoiu desperate in the prospect of disgrace and 
punishment, runs away IVom school, and, after touch suffering, rejoins 
his mother at her pleasant home in Cornw'all. Here he spends the few 
years’ interval before his dc]jarturo for Eton, under the instruction of 
a (lenuan tutor, and iiTtlu* com])anionship of a favourite sist('r, Clara, 
who shares his studios and his tastes, and to whom he is passionately 
attached. When once he is at Eton, we leave liim to follow the fortunes 
of Armstrong, whg, having been expelled from school, obtains a 
commission in the army when be is only seveiiietm, and through one 
of his brother officers becomes a(*quainted with the ‘‘ Socinians,” whose 
organ is the Progressive Keview,” and whoso favourite author is Mr. 
.Neulicht. They teach him to consolidate the passive unbelief of a 
vicious hoy, who dislike.s the moral rcHraints of Christianity^, into a 
systematic structure of intidelity, and thus help liirn on in his rapid 
progress towards atheism and the denial of a moral sense. He runs 
away with his coloiiers mistress, intending to deceive her with a false 
marriage ; perjures himself, by swearing that ho is of age, in order to 
obtain a licence, whieli is to serve as a blind to her, and is, after all, 
entrap])ed into a real marriage. A duel between him and his colonel 
ensues, and the result is that Armstrong has to quit the army. Jlis 
prospects in England being ruined, he sails for America with his J ulia, — 
of whom he is already thoroughly tired, joins the Mormons at Hew 
Orleans, disposes of his wife to the chief representative of the Mormons 
there, and at length, having received the news that his uncle has died, 

^ leaving him an estate on condition that he shall adopt the name of 
Archer, he returns to England,^ disburthened at once of a wife and 
a surname which has ugly associations. He is now only twenty -ope, 
aiid*determines to begin his new life by spending three years at Oxford^ 
as the best preparation for carrying out his schemes of ambition. It 

s a 
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happens that ho enters tlie very college that lus just been selected for 
Charles Bampton. The old schoolfellows meet ; but though Bamptoii 
has a vague sense of old remembrances being stirred by the sight of 
Archer, the new name and a sabre-cut on tho forehc^ad unite witli the 
effect of years in preventing that recognition which Archer is extremely 
anxious to avoid. We have then sketches of college life, in which 
Archer figures as a Mopliisto])]ielcs, taking on himself a great deal of 
gratuitous exertion in order to (*(')iTupt young men, by first shaking 
their belief in Christianitv, and then enticing them into vicious courses. 
Bampton escaj^es gross vice; but his religious princi])lcs are*^utterly un- 
dermined, and his vc])ulsion towards Christian doctrines and Christian 
teachers is increased wlieii, on a visit to his mother, he finds her settled 
in a lashioriablo town, in a perfect nc^t of Clerical hypocrites. His re- 
pulsion is shared by his sifter C'lara, who remains his dearest friend and 
confidante, 'ilic greater part of ^lie second volume is occupied with 
sketches of popular clci’gvn»cn, Evangelical and Ihiseyite, of college 
freethinkers, and of biiohbi'-l/'nKiuuf.icturers at Cottonham ; but at 
length, the story moves on a litth^. Archer, who has begun to dis- 
tinguish hiinsoU as a writer in the “ Vane,'^ ami fi'cls himself on the way 
to other kinds ot (listineiion, has ac'coidpanlcd Bampton on a tour to 
the Lakes, wdn-ro ho meeis (‘iara, falls in love witli her, and induces 
her to become hisw'ilo. But. tlioir isinrricd happiness is soon disturbed 
Oy the rcapj)caranec of Julia, Areluu' s livht with ; w'ho. having become 
disgusted wdth lioi i\Iorinon iif*, ha.s managed escape, first to Cali- 
fornia, and again to lilnglaml, cariw ing witli her some Califoniian gold. 
She enters an a(5lioii agaiii.-t lier hn.shjmd for •bigamy, in tlie first in- 
stance without success, but having afterwards fimnd an ally in Archer’s 
attorney, whom ho has impvu'lcniU oiTendod, she succeeds in getting 
him convicted, not only of higa.my, hut of l^erjury. Under this accu- 
mulation of woes Clara conimils Miieldi', employing tho last hours of 
her life in writing a statement of tlie Icdings and convictions which 
are actuating her, to h(;r brother. This terrible catastroplie deepens 
the dissatisfaction already existing in Cluivlcs Bainjiton’s mind with 
his negative view-s on religion.* A\ht]i symptoms of hopeless cousumj)- 
tion in his constitution, and deprived of what ho lias loved best in life, 
he, finds himself without consolation and wdthout hope ; and the re- 
mainder of the book is occupied with tracing the inlluences throuc'-h 
which he at length finds ri‘pose in the Christian faith, whereupon lie 
determines to devote the rest of hi.s short life to missionary labour at 
Scutari, and dies there, desiring to have no other inscription on his 
tomb than — C. B. In Ghriaio. 

This story, though not in itrsidf ingenious or interesting, offers some 
good situations, and abundant op]jortunities for very varied sketches 
of social lift\ But tho writer has not .shown the faculty that can use 
such opportunities well. The life of the school and the home life of the 
brother and sister, are merely described, not presented; and these, as 
,jveU as many other parts of the book, read rather like an account or 
slcetch of a novel than like the novel itself. It is a sufficient indica- 
tion of this deficiency to say, that tliroughout the first volume t*here 
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is hardly any dialogue, except where the writer wishes to exhibit theo- 
retic opinions and argutUents ; and though in the early part of the 
second volume a little more dramatic spirit is thrown into the narra- 
tive, it soon relapses into dull description. The situations and cha- 
racters are all treafed in a superficial, conventional style. The ‘‘German 
teacher” is merely the traditional Teuton, witli no more specific traits 
than deficient linen, a prejudice in favour of the knife as a prehensile 
instrument, and af tendency to “cloud-built speculations;” the scenes 
of Mormon life are a very vulgar treatment of a grave as well as 
curious phenomenon wiiicli wise people will let alone until we have more 
authentic information ; tlie attempt at depicting Cottonhain society is 
merely a gross exaggeration of a single aiul occasional chai'actcristic ; 
and the “ Champions of Progress,”- -Mr. Ihizzard, the newspaper editor, 
Miss Fife, the strong-minded woman, and Dr. Crobmiin, the ma- 
terialistic })hysician — are drawn in tiliat sketchy, generic fashion, which 
may tell in an article, but is quite •*inelfeetive in a novel. The por- 
traits of tlie “ Tractari an,” “ l:lccov»lit(^” and “ Millenariau” clergy- 
men, are more s[)Ocial studies, and are ])ain1^d, we imagine, with all 
the gusto of fraternal dislike. Jiid(‘e(l, many readervS, unless they per- 
severe to the latter part of IJic third volume, will ])e puzzled to un- 
derstand the writer’s mode of ‘illustrating” the moral benefits of 
Christianity, since liis Christians secln on the wliole no ])etter than his 
infidels, and a great (h al more silly. The im])rcssiou likely to be left 
by •• Perversion” is not so much that only C’hristians are good, as that 
mu.st men are’ good for nothing ; and we should imagine that dislike 
to ])eople in general is a mneli stronger feeling with tlie autlior than 
attachment to (Jliristians in particular. One good Christian woman, 
and one or two good cdergyiueii, introdiuied towards the end of tlie 
stor}', do little to counterbalance tins impression. The moral odour of 
the book is bad. Tlicre is the readiest imputation of the worst motives 
to all kinds of people ; and it is clear that in the writer’s view Christian 
charity has nothing to do with abstinence from abusing and slandering 
such men as Goethe and Carlyle, lie seems too “knowing” for us to 
bo able to set down his misrepresenatign of ojnnions to well-meaning 
onc-sidedness ; and while he spends hard words on “cold Pantheists,” 
and alludes to “ kicking Atheists down stairs,” as if that were an 
action familiar to Christians, we liave an unjiloasaiifc sense that ho 
has dined with both Pantheists and AUieists without any disturbance 
of his digestion; and thatjiis experience lias been too extensive for 
him not to be aware that heroism, mercy, and ‘purity, are not irrecon- 
cilable with Ij^eterodoxy . TIic mere “writing” of “Perversion” is so 
ordinary, that wo should not have noticed it, hut that certain grave 
critics, dazzled, we must think, by rumours of distinguished author- 
ship, and perhajjs not seeing much else to praise, have. made it the 
object of special eulogy. Pur our own part, we see in it no felicity^ of 
f phrase or epitliet, no e])igramtnatic salt, no concrete vigour, — nothing 
that distinguishes the style of the superior writer from that of the 
merely educated and facile contributor. . 

The only other novels that have fallen under our notice from amongsit 
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the abundant fiction of the quarter, are Bcyminstre”® and ‘‘ Maurice 
Elviugton.”^ ‘‘ Beyminstro” depends for its interest on the delineation 
of quiet provincial life ; it belongs to that genus of novels in which 
Miss Austen and Balzac have given us too high a standard to allow of 
our being easily >satisfied. The writer has one essential faculty of the 
novelist: he (or she F) knows how to tell a story dramatically; but 
unhappily he has not the art of making us believe in his characters. 
There is an elaborate presentation of Winny Hopper, the intriguing, 
toadying, old-. 3 ^oung lady ; luit after all she remains a puppet to ns, 
and not a woman whom we can imagine ourselves seeing and knowing. 
And to this absence of the creative power that produces vivid con- 
ceptions in the reader, are ol’ten added the positive hiiilts of exaggera- 
tion and absurdit\" ; such, for instance, as the brutal rudeness of the 
Puseyite olergyinan, and the description of the heroine’s complexion as 
having the “ transparent radiance of a ground-glass lamp.” 8till, we got 
to the end of Beyminstre” wdth? ut nuu'h effort, especially as the in* 
terest of the story is intensified towards the close. We can hardly say so 
much for “ Maurice Elv^ngton,” which begins rather smartly, but be- 
comes gradually dull, ami occasionally^ dismal. There is some merit, 
however, in flu* picture of the honesty lawyer, Mr. Oeutlv, and his 
family' ; and of the thorough-bred peer, Lord Budesdale. 

Our list of p<iets is lieade<l by no less a name than that of Victor 
Hugo, who has juht given a new eoliectiou of poems to the world. ^ 
We recommend any one who tak('S up ‘‘ lies Contemplations,” and 
who distrusts his o\\'n ] lower of persevering tlirbugh two ratlier stout 
volumes of Enaieh j) 0 (dry, fo turn at once to tlio beginning of the 
second volume, wliere ho will (ind a series of poenivS in memory of a 
loved and lovely daughter, who apparently w'as taken from M. Hugo 
in 18-L3, a fmv montlis after her marriage. 1’here are touches in these 
poems such as real nfhiction and real sorrow only can inspire ; and every 
heart that has known a great loss will feel itself in sym^pathy with 
tlie poet, and wall thank him for letting others share in this exquisite 
expression of liis grief. The cold winds of calamity and death sweep 
over us all ; but it is only’' the iioets amongst us from wliorn they' call 
forth delicious t&nes like these, and such tones ought not to die out 
unheard. VVe delight especially'' in those simple, tender verses whicli 
rccal the daugldeTS image as she was in her childhood, and we must 
indulge oursedves in cpiotiug a lew’ <jf these, taken here and there, fro\n 
various poems : — 

Ellc avait pris* co pli dans sou age oiifantiii 

Do veiiir dans ma chambreuii peu cluupie matin; 

Jeratiendais aiiisi qu’mi rayon (pi’ou (jsperc; 

Pile cn f ruit ot disait : ‘Bou jour, men petit perc;’ 

Preuait ma plume, ouvrait mes li\i(\s, .s’asseyait 

* ‘ ^/Beyminstre. ” By the Author of “Lena,”&c. London: Smith and Elder. 

JfF'Maimce Elvington ; or. One out of Suits with Fortune. An Autobiography.” 
^cijted by Wilfrid East. London : Smith and Elder. 1856. 

^^**Les Contemplations.'’ By Victor Hugo. Bruxelles: Kiesslitig, Schude, 
and Go. 1856. 
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Sur moB lit, d^raii^ait mes papiers, et riait. 

Puis soudaiii s'en Slait com me uu oiseau qai passe. 
Alors, jc reprenais, la tfitc uu pen moins lasso, 

Mon oeuvre iiitorrompue, ct, tout eii dcrivant, 

Parmi rpes manuscrits je rencontrais souvont 
Quelque arabesque folio et qu’cllo avail Iraceo, 

Et luaiiite page blanche cutre ses niaius froissec 
Ou, jc ne sais comment, veiiaicut mes plus doux vers. 

^ ^ 

''01) ! (pie d(^ soirs tridver radieux ot cliavmaiits. 

Passes a niisouuer laiiguc, histoire et grammaire, 

Mes quatre enfaiils group(3s sur mes gciioiix, leur mere 
Tout pres, quelques auds causunt an coin dn feu, 
J^ippclais cHte me rtre eonient cle pen! 

El dii’o ent nuwto ! hdlas ! quo Dieu udassisle ! 

Jo u’otais jamais gai quand je la seiitaLs trislc ; 

JYdais moi’iic an iiiilum dc^ bal le plus joyenx 
Si j’avais, eii paitnut, vu c/i<dquc onibie eii ses yeux/^ 

•Jfr ""iJ 

"Ellc avail Ibiir (runc'^riiicesse 
Quaud je la tonais par la main; 

EUo ehePcliail dcs ilcuis sails ec&se, 

Kfc d('s pai^Tcs dans le cheiniii. 

"Elio douiiait comme on disrobe, 

Eu sc cachanl aux }enx do tou». 

Oh ! la Ix'lle ])ctit(' robe 
Qi^cllc a\ail, vous ra])pelez-voiis 

“Lc soji\ anpirs do uia bougie, 

Ellc jasail a petit bruit, 

'Tandis (pTa la vitro rougie 
lieuitaioiil l(‘s })apilloiis do iiuiL 

% -".x 

^‘Oh 1 JC i’avais, si jeune ('iicore 
V^ue apparaitre eii nioii dcsliri! 

C’ci^l I’eiil'aut do iiiou auroro, 

Et uioii etoile du matin! 

O souvenirs ! print omps’ aunuol 
l)oux niYOu triste et lechaullaut I 
— lau’scprelle etait petite, cneorc, 

Quo sa soHir etait lout enfant. .... 

" Coiinaisscz-vous sur la eolline 
Qui joint Moiitlignon a Saint-Leu, 

XJnc terrasso qui shnclinc 

Eutre un bois sombre et le. ciel bleu ? 

"C’est la quo nous viyions. — Peiiotri!, 

Mon cfjfiLir, dans cc passe eharmaut !— 

Je PcTitendais sous nia fenctre 
Jouer Ic matin doueemciit. 

"Elle eourait dans la rosoe. 

Sans biuil, do peui* de m’evi^iller; 

Moi, je n’pitvrais pas ina croisije, 

De pour de la fairc envoier. 
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*^Jio loussais, ou Jevenait iJrave ; 

Elle montait h pctits pas, 

Et: me disait d'un air tros-ffrave : 

' J’ai laisse les enfants eii bas/ 

To our mind, euch versos as these are worth inoiw than the loftier 
strains in which Victor tlugo discourses of “Dicu,” ‘^runivers,” “les 
anges,” and “le tombeauj” but readers who prefer him iu that loftier 
vein, will find plenty of poems to their taste in thcsi^ two volumes of 
“ Contemplations.” 

Some sad and sweet rcmenibancc, akin to that which has inspired the 
verses we have cited from Victor Hugo, runs through a small collec- 
tion of poems called “Shadows of the l^ist,”^ which, without ^bowing 
an}'- remarkable power or orlgimality, are pleasing because they have 
an air of genuineness as well as rerniomcnt'; they seem to have been 
suggested by real experience, and not to spring from the vague deter- 
mination to write poetry. The o^'lioes of the Tennysonian music 
predominate in these poems, as they do in most volumes of verse that 
we open ; for ('xample, in “Grace and Itemernhrance,”^ a little volume 
which opens with a series of poems addressed to Shakspeare, against 
which we have nothing to say except that we feel none the richer for 
reading them: they liave no jau'ticular ihult, but wo feel that wc are 
livstening to an echo, and not a voice. 

“Weil dir ciu V(5rs gelingt in i/uiei’ gibildcton Spraelie, 

I)it* J'/ir (Jich dichtH nnil dvM^ glaubsi dii hclion Uichtcr zu siou 

“ Do you think j'oursclf a poet because you can produce passahh^ 
V(Tses in a <;ultivatcd language which siiujs and Ihinlcn for you f So 
says Goethe — at least if we may trust tlie recollection of Schiller’s 
wiie, who attributes this couplet to Goethe, though it is found in 
, Schiller’s works — and the admonition might be of service in Engl ami 
now, no less than in Germany half a century ag(). 

Not, indeed, to Mrs. l^liilli]ison/ whose verses can hardly ho said to 
liiive cither song or sense in them, but rather, jingle and nonsense. 
This lady, having habitually solaced her “ lonely hours” with writing 
sentimental doggrcl, has iiberajly offered a thick volume of that 
literary commodity to the public, in the form of a new and enlarged 
■ edition, accompanied with a y)ortrait conveying a very high idea of her 
personal ehamis — charms which we can only regard as a kind com})en- 
sation of Nature for the imbecility exhibited in lier verses. 

A rcpublication of quite a different character, is a new edition of 
Mr. Edmund Peel’s Poems, ^ which have already been long enough 
before the public to dispense with our criticism. 

The la.st of our poetical volumes is Miss Parkes’s “ Gabriel.”® This 


* “ Shadows of the Past.” By Lionel H. Hoklrcth. London : Holyoakc 
and Co. 1856, 

Grace and Remernbrance.” Poems by G. Clcrard. London: Bosworth ami 
Hanison, 1856. 

^ “Lonely Hours.” Poems by Caroline Gif%rd Phillipson. London: Moxon. 

® “The Poetical Works of Edmund Peel.” London: Rivin^ons. 1856. ^ 

^‘♦Gabriel.” By Bessie Rayner Parkes. London : John Chapman. 1856. 
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is a story indicated, rather than told, in a series of short poems very 
varied in their form and not always showing very clearly their organic 
connexion. It rcoals the chief incidents of Shelley’s life, and appa- 
rently it is Shelley’s wife who is supposeef, almost throughout, to bo 
the speaker. This is a disadvantage, since it raises a demand for 
psychological vcrisimilitade which Miss Parkes has not satislied. No 
sooner do we begin to perceive that Gabriel is Shelley, and that it is 
his wife who is singing to us of his early genius, his college days, and 
his spiritual struggles, tiian a new ground of criticism is introduced, 
and the poem has to justify itself not merely by lyrical beauties but 
l)y dramatic presentation. This mistake in structure, and the occa- 
sional obscurity and want of finish in the more emotional and reflective 
parts of the poem, arc in sopie degi'ec counterbalanced by the beauty 
of many descriptive passages, m which we tliink Miss Parkes siiows 
a certain vein of poetic }>owor, as wijl as poetic susceptibility. Here, 
for example, are a few stanzas froiit the description of the fine old 
country Ijousc, wliicli opens tlie poem 

T know a house, its o])eu doors 
Wi(h sot to catdi the scent(?d breeze, 

While, diinidiug ay the oaken iloors, 

Paint &hado^\s of tlic swaging trees 
Pass in and out like spectral things. 

Dim crcainres born ot summer light. 

Till through the deepeiiiug twilight springs 
A paler ir^diance of the night. 

^'Then softly in thos(‘ silent hours 
Pail' f;U3es grow upon tlie gloom, 

And wliis[)('r’d words of unseen ]) 0 wcrs 
Drcathc inward with the garden bloom 
Of roses clinging to the walls. 

And huviis smooth-mowu with punctual shears; 

IVliile over roof and tlireshold falls 
Tlio ])eaec of many a hundred years. 

“ IJiifolding slow' their ivory fringe. 

The lilies lie upon the pond ; 

The firs have «3aught the siinsftt tinge, 

And muvnnir, cllin-likc, beyond : 

T think >Yhocv(T sought that grove. 

To dream an hour otTove or heaven, 

Might, wrapt in some strange mystery, rove. 

And find his year hud growni to seven ! 

“ Great elnus, a glorious altai'-veil, 

Screen off the vcllow evening skies, 

^Mid whose tliick branches, blue and pale. 

The geni smoke doth curling rise. 

And, wavering in the wav dess air, 

A certain tender toiieli impart 
To what w^crc else too calmly fair ; 

Like memory in some heaven-taught heart. 

“Across the broad unbroken glade 
Whicli girds this liftuse on either liand. 

The hcech-clumps sprinkle showers of shade 
These outposts of the forest stand 
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And g\iard the kingdom of the deer, 

The stillness of their charm’d domain, 

Where Spring chimes matins eveiy year, 

And autuinn*lcaves fall down like rain. 

'‘For miles these beeches rise and fall. 

And npple like some inland sea ; 

From Dongli to bough tlie wood-birds call. 

And squirrels nest in every tree : , 

31 uc deptlis of distance melt away 
As far as vision may discern, 

And all the open slopes arc gay 
"With foxgloves and the tangled fcni.” 

Mr. Trench’s study of (’alderon,^^ coutained in a small volume 
that may easily be slipped into the pocket, is likely to be attractive to 
many readers, both because Mr. Trench’s name is a recommendation 
and because Calderon is anytliing'but a hackneyed subject in English 
literature. The vtdnme confejibis an Essay on the Life and Genius of 
Calderon, followed by [)oetical translations from one of his most 
popular dramas, ** liife’s a Dream,” and from one of bis Autoa or reli- 
gious-allegorical ])ieces, ‘‘The Great vTlioatre of the World;” the 
translation, in both cases, being connected by prose passages, which 
give an abstract of the omitted scenes. are not of the small 

minority who can pronounce on the mcjits of ]\Tr. Trench’s work from 
the level of e(iual knowledge ; since, however, he cannot be supposed 
to have written for that small minority, but lor the general public*, 
who are not familiar with Spanish literature, our very want of s[>ecial 
information niay enable us the better to judge of his success. 'Jda) 
initiated are apt to look at a result through the medium of the diffi- 
culties they know to liav'o been eoncpicred ; the uninitiated sec only 
the positive value of the result. As among the uninitiated, then, we 
must confess that the translations in this volume do not in the least 
help to convince us that Calderon merits the liigh position Mr. Trench 
assigns to him as a poet. Now and then there occurs a rather graceful 
passage which is rendered move felicitously than usual, but the general 
texture of the translations seems to us extremely poor, and the long 
speeches put into the mouth of Sigisniund, in “ Life’s a Dream,” 
eminently wanting in dramatic fitness. In the introductory Essay, 
the opinion ex))ressed concerning Calderon is not supported by a 
forcible statement of reasons, or by adequate illustrations, so that the 
reader is likely to lay down the volume with only a vague impression. 
Occasionally, however, he will he arrested by a good remark, such, for 
example, as this on the exuberant productiveness of great poets : — 
“ Almost all poets of a first-rate excellence, dramatic poets above all, 
have been iearly as remarkable for the quantity as the quality of their 
compositions ; nor has the first injuriously affected the second. Wit- 
ness the seventy dramas of JCschylus; the more than ninety of 

I.rife’8 a Dream : The Great Theatre of the World.” From the Spanish of 
Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Richard Chenevix Trench. 
London : J, W. Parker and Sdn# 
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Euripides ; tlio hundred and thirteen of Sophocles ; and, if wc con- 
sider the few years during which Shakapeare* wrote, his fruitfulness is 
not less extraordinary. The vein has been a large and copious one, 
and has flowed freely forth, keeping itself free and clear by the very 
act of its constant ebullition, and the fiict is very explicable ; it is 
not so much they that have spoken, as their nation that has spoken 
by tliem.’^ 

Wc are still aitiong the poets when wc take up Professor Masson’s 
literary “ Essays, winch derive a value, over and above that belong- 
ing to a republieation of articles that well deserve to bo rescued from 
the oblivion of ^^back numbers,” from the admirable biography of 
Chatterton, now for tlic first time i)ublisbc(l in its enlarged form. We 
have all noticed how an '^wakened interest brings about apparent 
coincidences, — how, if we learn the meaning* of a word or the scientific 
explanation of a fact one day, wa hap])en to get some additional 
information about it the next: tliJ “ coincidence” being due to the 
quickening of a new susceptibility iiuiourselves rather than to any 
unusual juxtaposition of external things. But there is really an 
unusual eoineidonco uniting* wif h an awakened or a re-awakened in- 
terest, when any of those wh« liave l)(‘t‘n admiring Wallis’s picture of 
the ‘‘Death of (Jhattorton,” take up iMr. IMassou’s volume containing 
the life of the poet ; for the volume and the picture were i)resented to 
the public nearly at the snuu; time. .Flere is a biography told without 
exaggeration, without^ any . unwarranted use of hypothetic incidents, 
yet surpassing the rnosh highly-wrought liction in its power over our 
emotions; for, if wc h^j-ve h(‘althy sympathi('s, imaginary beings can 
never so stir our pity or our piety as tlie real beings of the ])ast, as the 
sufferers or the heroes of whom wc can say, 

Sucli as these have fived and died.’’ 

• 

To this advantage which llie true st^wy of a remarkable life has over 
fiction, are added, in Mr. Masson’s life of Chatterton, the vivid repro- 
duction of details, the psychological iiibiglit, and the wise charity 
whicli arc amongst the most inqjortant characteristics of a good 
hiography. W(3 abstain from further * criticism, that we may find 
room for a ipiotation, wdiieh we liopo will interest our readers as much 
avS it interested us. Protesting against the shallow theory that the 
tenour of CUiatter ton’s life is to be explained merely by the supposition 
of his insanity, Mr. Masson proceeds to notice that predominant 
mental feature whicli was certainly the strongest determining cause 
of his peculiar career, namely, his veneration for the antique, the 
earliest form of which wius his passionate attachment to the lino old 
Gotliic church of St. Mary lledcliffe, at ’Bristol, whciico, as our readers 
will remember, Chatterton professed to Jiavtj obtained JLhc Powley 
manuscripts. The nature of this attaclunent Mr. Masson very feli- 
citously illustrates as follows : — 

“ (Some time asp we saw in a provincial Scottish newspaper an obituary 
notice of a poor idiot named John who had been for about sixty years a 


Essays, Biographical and Critical: chiefly on English Poets.” By David 
Masson, A.M. Cambridge; McMillan and Co. 1^56. 
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prominent character in the village of Aberdeenshire. Where the poor 

creature had been born, no one knew ; he had been found, when apparently 
about ten years old, waud(n-ing among the Gartly llills, aud had been brought 
by some country people ink) the village. Here, ‘sup])orted by the kindness 
of several families, at whose kitchen tables he regularly took his place at one 
or otlier of the meals of the day,' he continued to reside ever after a conspicuous 
ligure ill the schoolboy recollections of all the iuhahitants for more tluiu half a 
century. The ‘ sliaggy carroty Jicad, t lie vacant stare, the idle trots aud aimless 
walks ot ^Jock,' could yet/ said the notice, ‘ be recalled id a moment ' by all 
tlmt,kncw iiim. 'At an early period of bis history/ proceeded the notice! Mic 
had lonmnl a strong ath^el ion for the bell in the old mined church of Rulhvcn, 
in the parish of Cairnie; and many were tlic visits be paid to that object of, to 
him, sur])assing nitcrest. Having dnbbed it with the nanm of ' fV’owj^ lie em- 
braced every ojiportuuity at funeraK to get a |)nll of the rope, inlcrj)rcling 
the double i>eals, in hU onn significant lauguagA to mean, ^ Come hame, come 
hame.' Every funeral going to that churchyard was known to him; and, till 
his old ago, he was generally the liri^ii ]>er.:,on that a]>})oared on the giouiid. 
TIjc enibh'ms ot lus favouriti* bell, in^briglit yellow, \\oro sewed on liis gar- 
nicnts ; and woe to tlie sehoolboyolbat would utter a word in depreciation of 
his favouvite ^ When near In'* end, honaa asked how he felt. He said ‘he 
was ga’iii awa to the /re/e, nac to come back again.’ After his death, bo was 
laid in Lk favuuii<o burv iiig-place, within sopnil of liis cherished bell/ 

“Do not de&jji'-e tliis little story, reader. ^To our mind it illustrates mueli. 
As tins poor idiot, dibarred from all the geiuoal eoueenis of life, and untaught 
ill other people's teneis, had invented a religion for himself, setting uj) as a 
central object m liis own narrov/ circle of images aud fancies an old ruiiu’d 
beltry, which had somehow (who knows tlivough vdv'it horror of matevnitY?) 
caiigdit his sense of my.stor>, clinging to this object with the whole tcn:u‘ity 
ot liis ail<'ciio}is. and even devising symbols bv which it niiglit be ever pr('s(Mit 
to him, — so, vv'itli mon; complex and Ic.ss mile accompaniments, dobs tiu; jire- 
cocious boy of Iki^lol seem to have related himself t*o the Gothic fabric near 
wliieli lie lirst saw the light. This church was his fcticli, his ‘wow/ 11 was 
through it, as through a nu'taphorieal gateway, that Ids imagination w'orked 
itself back into t lie great Held of the past, so as to expatiate ou tlie nneiciit 
condition of his native ‘ Ihystovve ' anil the w hole olden time of England. 

“This is no fancy of ours, ‘ Cliatterton,' says one of his earliest acipiaint- 
ances, tlic Mr. William Smith above mentioned, ‘wsas particularly fond of 
walking in the fudds, particularly ./n lledcliilc meadows, and of talking of his 
manuscripts, and sometimes reading them there. There w'as one snot in par- 
ticular, lull in view of the church, inwdiich he seemed to take particular delight. 
He would frequently lay himself down, lix his eyes upon the eliurch, and seem 
as if he w'cre in a kind of trance ; tlicn, on a snddmi, he wuuild tell me, ‘ That 
steeple w^as burnt down by lightning; that w^as the place where they formerly 
acted plays.” To the same elfect, also, many allusions to the elinrch in the 
llowley poems ; thus : — 

“ ‘ Thou seest this maestrie of a luiinau hand, 

The pride of Jiristowc and the weatcMn land.' 

And here w'o.'' may remind the reader of a circumstance mentioned above, 
namely, that tlie ancestors of Chatterton had, foi* a liuiiilrcd and fifty years, 
been sextons of this same Church of St. Mary Jiedclitfc, and that the oilioc had 
only>p^$ed out of tlic family on the death of his father’s elder brother John. 
Chatterton's father, too, it should be rcineipbered, was a chok-singer in the 
ohurch ; and Chalteriou himself, while a child, had, in virtue of old family 
yight and proximity of residence, hau the run of its aisles and galleries. ''Can 
wc would ask the physiological philosophers, that a veneration for the 
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Cfliiico of St. Miiry llcdcliffc, and for all connected with it, had thus couk' 
down in llie Chatterton blood; that, as it were, the defunct old Chattertons, 
Jolms and Thomases in their series, who had, in times gone by, paced along 
the interior of the church, jangling its ponderous keys, brusliing away its 
cobwebs, and talking with its. stony effigies of knights and saints buried below, 
had thus acrpiircd, in gradually increasing mass, a stove of antique associations, 
to be transmitted as a fatal heritage to the unhappy you tli in whom their lino 
wa.s to become extinct and immortal?” 

It is the memory of a poet that renders interesting, or at least 
excusable, the publication of a thick volume eoutaiiiing the correspon- 
dence of S(3hillcr’s wife with a dear friend. (Jenius is the ])roxiniate 
canso of groat books, the romote cause of big liooks ; iiiul we have 
espc(dal reason for beariui^ this fact in our minds in connexion witli 
German literature. Still, reflecting on the reputation women hav(j 
long had as charming lotter-writciw, and rcincmbcring that Schiller’s 
wife, besides being a very caltivatfd \vOinan, moved in the society of 
such men as Goethe, Herder, Fichte, Iviychcl, Selilegel, &c., wc took up 
this eorres])Oiulence vFith more than ordinary eagerness.^ - Unhappily, 
the volume keejjs none of i^^v promises. The kl ters are siin])le, friendly 
note's written to Knebol, det(j|iling the current nothings of tlie day. 
In vain do we soc'k for any anecdotes or glimpses of the ivuiarkahle 
persons among whom she lived; they arc casually mentioned, but 
that is all. Indeed, it was enough to tell Kuebcl that Goethe was well, 
or that 'Herder was busy ; that the duke had gone on a jouriKy, and 
the duchess was anxious about her son. .It was what lio wanted 
to know ; ice want more ])reciso details. Morcovi'r, we expect to licar 
something of dear Sehifler and his doniesth; iiappiiiess; but Seliilkr is 
seldoiii men tioiicd, tlu^ majority of the leitors being written after his 
di'ath. (>r Goetlio we read nothing nolieciible even as gossip ; and 
tlu‘ only fragmeiit •wlucli caught our attention on Weimar’s central 
figure Avas at ]>. wbei-o she mentions the arrival of Charlotte 
Kesiner, the original of VVerther's .Lotte, — “a very pri'fcty woman 
advanced in the sixties. Sjilendid eyes and good ligure still remain to 
her, and a line prolilo ; hut alas! her h^ad shakes, and one sees how 
lAcrishable are earthly tilings. She tinds Goethe much altered. She 
is clever and cultivated, and takes great interest in public events.” 
And then we hear that the geheime Kammeraihui Itirdcl, who figures 
in “ AVerther” as the naseweise Blondine, also sat quiet and composed 
beside them, and so the hand of Time works over men, and tliat 
alone which wo feel and experience remains living with us. The yellow 
leaves fall around me a.s symbols of human lot. Only the feeliisg of 
steadfast good-will, and the love of Iricnds, can cany us into brighter 
regions, a§d these we will cling to.” 

Schiller’s wife paints herself in these friendly notc.s, antkthe picture 
is thoroughly amial)l(5. l.I.er culture was considerable^, her intei^est in 
almost all forms of intellectual activity remarkable ; but she does not 
exhibit much talent in any direction. A soft, sympathizing, German 
nature, free from gall and pettin'oss, and quite without pretoiisiou ; wo 
— ^ 

12 <'Briefo von Scbiller’s Gattin an cinom vertrauten Freilnd.” Herausgegeben 
von Heinrich Diintzer. Leipzig : Brockhaus. 185d. 
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iniagine hcv to have been better fitted for the poet’s wife than her sister 
Caroline would have bec^n, although w'edonot think so on the grounds 
stated by Sehiller hirnsell'. It is known that Schiller was in love with 
both sisters, — tliat is to say, he felt for them the sort of affection which, 
with bin), ])assod for love — a passion he seems never to havohnown. 
Charlotte wrote to him, complaining that ho loved her sister Caroline 
better than be loved lier. His reply is remarkable. Caroline is nearer 
to me in age,” he av rites, “and hence \vc are more alike in the form of 
our thoughts and feelings. She has drawn more of my impressions 
and emotion into speccli than you have, my Charlotte ; but I would 
not for the Avorld that this should 1)0 otlierAviso — that you should be 
other than you are. What Caroline possesses more than you, you 
muat receive from me; your soul must unfold itself in my love, and 
you must be the heijig of my creation ; you must blossom in tlie Spiing 
of my love. If w(‘ had met each .»ther later iu life, 1 should have lost 
this sweet joy of seeing you hlooni for me.” 

The frequent eornplaint of the sameness there is in women’s minds 
and eharaeters, is euriousl}" contradicted Avhen we have to make such 
transitions as that from tlio mild, domestic Charlotte von Lengefeld, 
to ihe hrilliant, amhitioiis iSlarie do Itohan, of whom W'c now get a 
more vivid conception by tlie aid of M, Victor Cousin. This writer 
has latterly relinquished ])hilosophy for literature; and few readers will 
complain when, instead of a hash of (Jerman metuph\sic^, thej" get a 
piquant dish of semi-hisloricul hiograj)hy. VV<c have already, in these 
pages, characterzied his ])re\ious studies of the women of the seven- 
teenth eentiiry, and have now to add to tlm portraits of Madame de 
Longueville and Madame de Sable, the more ^romantic story of La 
Duchesse do Clievrcuse.^^ ' Headers of the Mevue chs Deuce Mondes maj)" 
he Avarned, that this volnine contains notliing ahoyt Madame de Chov- 
reuse beyond wdiat Avas contained in tlie article whicli, early in this year, 
M. Cousin printed in that journal, and has here reprinted. The bulk 
of the volume is eked out Avith uvles li pieeva juatijivalives^ some 
interest to historical students, but cerlaij) to he skipped by every ordi- 
nary reader. The biography, dAowever, was Avorth reprinting, for it has 
the interest of romance, with the additional interest of throwing some 
light on the state of society in France during those troublous times, 
Marie dc Kohan was a beautiful, irn})etuous, restless, intriguing dnehesse, 
who “loved much, and — many,” ami Avho espoused the political amhitionK 
of hei* lovers, sharing their perils, aiding their schemes, and making her- 
self an influence dreaded by llichelieu and Mazarin. All this is told 
with great spirit andy/«m*6' by M. Victor Couvsin, and in a style Avhich 
years - £igo enabled him to throw fascination even into abstract ques- 
tions. But it is somewhat ludicrous to observe his pretensfon in the 
Preface, of Tiaving invented a new method of historical composition, 
vvhich, according to him, “ consists, on the one hand, in laying aside all 
hypotheses, conjectures, vague theories, conventional tiroes, abstrac- 


33 ^‘Madame d© Chevreuae ©t Madame do Hautefort. Nouvelles l^tudds s^r lea 
Pemm©a.' Ihuatres da XVJII. Par M. Victor Cousin. .Paris: Didier 
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lions and approxmiafcions, and, by dint of research, penetrating to the 
real and certain lacts, so difficult to recover after the lapse of years ; 
and, on the other hand, in not being content with the mere external 
aspect of events, but in endeavouring to detect their particular, imme- 
diate, personal causes, — those which live in the hearts of men, in their 
sentiments, their ideas, their virtues, and their vices ; in a word, to 
study in history the lessons of huinauity, which for us is the grand and 
sui)reme study, the* immortal basis of all sound jdiilosopliy,’* One must 
be familiar with the juagnifieent manner of Frenchmen, or passages 
like these will seem incredible. Nous exposerons plus tard cette 
methodc,” he grandly adds, having no misgiving whatever of the pla- 
titudes he is uttering. 

Anotlier variety in fominhie character is suggested by the naTuo of 
Margaret Fuller, whose “Summer on The Lakes,’’ and “ Letters from 
.Europe,” written for the Xew Yor/XTribuue, together with some of 
her latest private letters to friends iirAmeriea, are now eolleeied into a 
volume, under the common title of “ At Home and Abroad.” The 
letters from Euroi)e arc no more interesting than the newspaper corre- 
spondence of American travellers usually is, until lier arrival in Italy, 
when they acquire both a ])crs(fnal and historical interest. Jt is very 
pleasing to read the warm testimony which a close obvserver like Mar- 
garet Fulleu’ bears to the noble conduct of Mazzini, both in the days of 
revolutionary trinm])h and of revolut ionary tribulation. In closing her 
very last letter to tln^ she &ays, “Mazzini 1 know, the man 

and his acts, great, pure, and ^^onstant -a man to wlnnu only the next 
age can do justice, as it^’oaps the harvest of the deeds he has sown in 
this.” 

When our imaginations arc once at Rome, it is easy for them to glide 
on to Thorwaldson, to whom it was a second fatherland—the land whicli 
cherished and brought to maturifcv the artist- nature in him, and where 
he ehictly spent forty-one years of his long life. Thiele’s valuable 
biography of the great sculptor* ’ has now reached the second volume, 
which brings us to his departure from lioine, in 1838, nearly six years 
before his death. In the lives of men o(* genius, it is usually the time 
of their early struggles that we care most to read about ; and our in- 
terest in them is oitoii in inverse proportion to their comfort and suc- 
cess. On this ground, ])erha})b, the second volume of Thorwaldwsen’s 
life will not fetter its readers so strongly as the hrst j nevertlreless, it 
abounds in inter£sting details, and among these we may mention, with- 
out being led too far for our bmited space, the incidents whicli eoimocfc 
the exercise of Thorvvaldscii’s artwitli the beautiful A Ibanese girl, Vittoria 
Oardoni. One summer evening, in the year 1820, Kestner (son of Wer- 
tber’s Lotte), Secretary of Legation in the Hanoverian Embassy at 
liome, as lie was riding through the little town of Albano,^was struck 
with the extreme beauty of a girl, about thirteen years of age, wlio sat 


At Home and Abroad ; or, Tkings and Thoughts in America and Europe.** 
Ily Fuller Ossoli. London : jSampson Low and Co. 185(i. 

<'ThorwaldBon*s Lebcn." Von Just Mathias Thiele. Zweitor Hand. Leip- 
zig: Wiedemann. 1855, 
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knitting at the door of a very liumhlo house. A. couple of days later, 
he went with a friend to call on the poor vine-dresser and his wife, who 
owned this lovely girl for their daughter, and induced the mother to 
*bring Vittoria, dressed in her pretty Albanese costume, that he might 
introduce her to the farnil}’ of the German Ambassador, then resident 
in the neighbourhood. Every one was fascinated by her marvellous 
beauty, heightened by her noble carriage and picturesque dress ; and 
when the Ambassador’s family returned to Kome in the autumn, his 
wife, the Baroness* von Beden, invited thither Vittoria, with all her 
family, that the artists there might have the opportunity of repro- 
ducing this rave beauty. Sculptor after sculptor modelled her bust, 
and the painters, with Horace Vernet at their he.id, strove to do jus- 
tice to her in portraits, of which there arc’ no less than twenty-four in 
existence. But all confessed themselves vanquished in the eoutest, 
and unanimously declared that ii^d one of them had seized the entire 
beauty of their model. The most curious fact, however, in this little 
history, is, that when the va'^ious busts and portraits were compai’ed, 
there were scarcely two that bore any resemblance to each other — an 
additional ]‘roof that eaeli man sees things not as they arc, hut as they 
appear through his peculiar mental mc\lia. Thorwaldsen tried his hand 
'with the rest, hut was not more successful. He subsequently iisetl his ' 
bust of Vittoria for the head of the young mother with her children in 
the group of “John the Baptist preaching in tlie Wikloj-noss,” which 
he executed for the Church of the Virgin at Oopenhagen. 

Another hook which Avill be acceptable to tliosc who delight in the 
biography of artists, is Mr. Bohn’s republieaiion of Du])pa’s “ Life 
of Michael Angelo,” and Quart remere de Quh^cy’s ‘‘ Life of Kaphael,” 
both contained in one volume of the “ lllustrat('d Library, 

Belbre wc pass from works on artists to work^i on art, we may htly 
introduce M. Sciulo’s Critic [iie et Littbrature ]Vlusicales,”^7 since 
much of his criticism refers to musical artists. M. kScucIo speaks exceed- 
ingly well of his own book in his Preface, and informs us that its 
success — it has now reached a third edition — lias confirmed Jiim in his 
belief, “quo le beau est eteY*nel comme le juste!” Ho is equally in 
admiration of bis own authorship in the Introduction, where he in- 
forms us that we shall find in his volume, — “ comme un tableau de 
rhistoire de la musique depuis I’avenement du Christianisiiio jusqubi 
nosjours.” After this, one is surprised to find him opening with a 
personal attack on Liszt, who is evidently his favourite aversion — we 
should imagine for reasons rather private than public, since M. Scudo 
is vague when he treats of Liszt’s faults as a musician, and is only 
particular, on his dress and demeanour, his white gloves, and the cut 
of his hair. The criticism bitter rather than poignant. Seeing 
that the “tableau de rhistoire de la musique” began with Liszt, wc 
supposed that it would unroll itself backward, and we tuiiied to the 


16 it Lives and Works of Michael Angelo and Raphael.^* By R. Duppa and 
Quatrem^re de Quindy. London: Bohn’s “Illustrated Library.” . 1856. 

Critique et Litt^rature Musidales.*' Par P. Scudo. Paris : Haohette 
and Co. 1866. 
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end of the volume to see if we should not then find ourselves iu the 
period of the “ avenement du Chris tianisme.” But, to our surprise, we 
find it ending with Sontag and Bosina Stoltz ! M. Scudo would have 
done wisely to introduce his book with le^s pomp, and to have asked 
the reader quietly to accept it for what it is — a series of articles, mo- 
derately agreeable and instructive, on music and musical artists. 

An interesting study for architects and antiquaries is offered in a 
splendid volume bn the “History and Antiquities of t 5 t. David’s.”^® 
The cathedral of St. David’s stands suprem(i amongst existing Welsh 
churches, Llandafi' being the only one that approaches it in size or 
beauty. Both have this feature in common — that their surrounding 

“ city” is a mere village. “But Llandafi* has nothing of the 

strangely awful character* derived from tTie position of St. David’s. 
The richer character of the country round, the neighbourhood of a 
large and busy town, takd* off mucii from the wild majesty which is 
so distinctive of St. David’s. Without the utter desolation of the 
surrounding country, and the entire separation^ from all traces of man 
besides its own narrow world, a large portion of the stern charm of 
‘ancient Menevia’ would he* comjddely lost St. David’s, stand- 

ing erect amid desolation, alflce in its fabric and its establishment, 
decaying but not dead, neglected but never entirely forsaken, still re- 
maining in a corner of the world with its services uninterrupted in the 
coldest times, its ecclesiastical estahlishinent comparatively untouched, 
is, more than any oth<jr spot, a link between the present and the past.” 
Pity that our contemplation of such “ links between the present and 
the past” should be dwturbed, as it is in England, by vulgar associa- 
tions I You arrive some sunshiny morning at a catliedral town, and 
think you will spend the half hour between the arrival and departure 
of the trains, in looking at the cathedral. But not being satisfied with 
a glance at the outside only, you pee2> ilirough the half-oj^en door, 
which perhaps has a chain or a loc^kod gate before it, and you are im- 
mediately 2)ounccd u2)on by a fat sextou or a thin crone, who regards 
you as a prospective shilling, and offers to “ show” you the cathedral. 
This is one of the opprobriums of Protestantism. To return to St. 
David’s. The remarkable choice of a site for an Episco2)al See at the 
extreme western point of South AVales — well suited to heavenly contem- 
plation, but extremely ill suited to the practical duties of an ecclesiastical 
“ overseer” — seems to be iu some degree accounted for by the fact 
that its founder, St. David, combined the functions of an abbot with 
those of a bishop, and presided over a convpntual establishment, ac- 
cording to a common practice in the British Church- It appears, 
however, that the subordinates m these hybrid establishments were 
not called monks, or bound by perpetual vows, though their discipline 
was ascetic, at least if we may believe the tradition th^Dt Morgeneu, 
the thirty-third from St. David, was the first bishop of Meiievia who 
presumed to taste flesh, in consequence whereof ho was slain by pirates, 

“Tho History and Antiquities of St. David’s.” By William Basil Jones, 
M.A., and Edward Augustus Freeman, M.A. London: J. H. Parker and Son. 
1856. 
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aii4 sifter his death appeared to a certain Irish bishop, uttering this 
adtxionitory statement i — “late meat, and they made meat of me.*’ 
The description of the cathedral in this work is accompanied by nu- 
merous and admirable engravings. The liistory is elaborate, but never 
trivial or tedious ; and it is altogether a book well written and well 
illustrated. 

Last, not least, wc luive the fourth volume of Buskin’s “ Modern 
Painters.” Its general contents ajipeal to a more «direct interest in 
the landscape painter’s art than was reqixisite for an appivciiition of 
the third volume, which we reviewed in our last number ; but still it 
is qtxite the smallest portion of the book that any real lover of nature 
will pass by as too teclnueal. Jt has all the transcendant merits and 
all the defects of its prcde<?t‘ssor ; it contains an abundance of eloquent 
wisdom and some eloquent absurdity ; it shows a profound love and 
admiration for the noble and the with a somewhat excessive 

contempt or hatijd for what the w);iter holds to be the reverse of noble 
and beautiful. This hatred is, likely to grow, because Mr. Buskin, in 
common with the majority of men, reckons it among bis virtues. But 
allowing the utmost weight to adverse criticism, it remains another 
bright event in the year lo have read aiK>tber new volume of “ Modern 
Painters.” “Turnerian Topography,” “Turnerian Light,” and “ Tur- 
norian Mystery,” are discussed in ilio tii*st place, but they occupy no 
more than a bnndr('d pages, and wc then come to tlm great subject of 
the volume — Mountain Beauty. I'he reader v;ill thank us more for 
an extract or two from the tine tilings Mr. Buskin says about moun- 
tains, than for any sliort and dry abstract, which would not even have 
the merit of a sicelctcni, but would only bo Iragments of dry bones. 

Boferring to the comparative rarity of the siibliinest mountain 
scenery, lie says, 

“If the most rxquisilc orchestral music could ho continued without a pause 
for a scries of years, and ctiildrcii were brought up and educated in the room 
in which it was perpetually resounding, 1 believe their enjoyment of music, or 
imdcYStaiidiiig ot it, would be very small. And an accurately paniilcl effect 
seems to be produced upon the powers of contemplation, by the redundant and 
ceaseless loveliness of the liigli mountain districts. Tlic faculties arc jiaralysc^d 
by the abnndanee, and cease, as wo before noticed of the imagiiuilioii, to be 
capable of excite.mcnt, except by other subjects of interest than those which 
present themselves to the eye. So that it is, in reality, bettor for mankind 
that the forms of their common landscape should offer no violent stimulus to 
the emotions, — ^that the gentle upland, browned by the bending furrows of the 
plough, and the fresh sweep of the chalk down, and the narrow winding of the 
copse-clad dingle, sliould Ih) more frequent scenes of human life lliati the 
Ai’cadias of cloud-capped mountain or luxuriant vale ; and that, while humbler 
(though always inffmte) sources of iirtcrest are given to caeli of us around the 
homes to whl^ we are restrained Tor the greater part of our Jives, these 
mightier and stranger glories should become tlie objects of adventure, —at 
once the cynosures of the fancies of childhood, and themes of the happy 
memory^ and the winter’s tale of age.” 

Painters.” Volume TV., containing Part V. of Mountain Beauty, 
By ffotm Buskin, M.A. Londctn ; Smith and Klder. IB56, t 
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We may connect this extract witli Mr. Hmskin’s remarks on the 
influence Qxertod over Sliakspearc’s genius by the scenery in which lie 
was born. 

“He seems to liavfi been sent essentially to take universal and equal gi’asp 
of llic human nature ; and to have been removed^ therefore, from all influences 
which could in the least warp or bias his thoughts. It was ueeessary that he 
should loan no way ; that he should contemplate, with absolute equality of 
judgment, the lifci of Ihe court, cloister, and tavern, and be able to sym])athize 
so completely with all oreatuvos as to deprive Iiimsclf, fogothcr with his per- 
sonal identity, even of his conscience, as lie casts hirtisoif into their hearts. 
He must bo able to enter into the soul of b'alstaff or Siiylock with no more 
sense of contempt or horror than k\ilstatr or ISliylock lliemselvcs feel for or in 
themselves; oH)erviso his own eonseieiiee and indignation v. ould make him 
unjust to tiu'in ; he would tii^n aside from somellimg, miss some good, or 
overlook some essential palliation, lie must lio ullei-ly without ang(‘,r, utterly 
without pur])Ose ; for if a man lias any sjrions purj»osc in life, that whicli runs 
cunntcr to it, oi- is foreign to it, will bcMookc'd at frowniugly or carelessly by 
him. Shakspeare was forbidden of lleavcu t«) have any lAana. To do any good 
or got any good, in the common sense of good, was not to be within his per- 
mitted range of work. Is of fordiiin the foiuuling of iiihlitutious, the preaching 
of doctrines, or the rcpi'es.sion of ?Jmses, Neither he, nor the siin, did on any 
morning that they rose logetlicr, receive charge from their Maker conceniing 
such things. They were both of them to shine on Die e\il and good; both to 
behold unollcndedly all that was upon the earth, to burn uiiapjiallcd upon the 
spe;ai's of kings, and uiidisdaining ujiou the reeds of the river, 

“ Therefore, so far as juilurc had infliicnee over the i^arly training of this 
irvm, it w'a>s essential to his perlVetiiess lhat the nature should Im quiet. N’o 
mountain jiassions ’wimc l(^b(i allowed in him. Inflict upon him but one pang 
of the monastic eouseii'iiee : east upon him but one cloud of the mount aiu 
gloom; and his scj'imity* had been gone for ever — his cquit\ — his iuflnity. 
You w'ould have made nnotlier Dante of hiai; and all tliat he would have ever 
uttered about poor, f^)il(‘d, and frail humanity w ould have been Die quarrel 
between tSinoii and Adam of Brescia, — speedily retired fioni, as not worthy a 
man's heaving, nay, not lobe lioard without licavy fault . All your Balstaifs, 
Slenders, Quickly s, Sir Tobys, Laiiees, Touchstones, and Quinces would have 
been lost in that. Shaks])eare could be ahowxd no mountains; nay, not even 
any supreme nutimil beauty, lie had to be left with his kingcups and clover ; 
— pamsies — tin? passing clouds — the Avon's flow — and the undulating hills 
and woods of Warwick ; nay, he was not to love even these in any exceeding 
measure, lest it might make him in the least overrate their power upon the 
strong, full-fledged minds of men. He makes the quarrelling fairies eoucerned 
about them; poor lost Ophelia lind some comfoi’t in them ; fearful, fair, wise- 
hearted Perdita trust the speaking of her good will and good hostess-ship to 
them; and one of the brotliers of Imogen confldc his sorrow to them,--reb'tlikcd 
instantly by his brother for ‘ wcuch-like words;' but any thought of them in 
his mighty men I do not lind : it is not usuafly in the uatm*c of su.eh men^ and 
if he had loved the flowers the lead bettor himself, he wxnild assuredly Ioto' 
been offended at this, and given a botanical turn of mind i,p * Cse^ar, or 
Othello," 

» # ^ ^ * lit « 

“ III such sliglit allusions as he makes to mouiituiu scenery itself, it is very 
curious to observe the accurate limitation of liis sympathies to such things as 
lie had knowm in his youth ; and nis entire preference of human interest, and 
of ciburtly and kingly dignities, to the nobleness of the hills. This is mcist 
marked in Cymbeliue, wlieic the term ‘mountaineer^ is, as with Dante, always 
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one of reproach ; and the noble birth of Arviragus and Gu icier ius is shown by 
their holding their mountain cave as 

“ ' A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed. 

A prison for a debtor 

and themselves, educated among hills, as in all things conTcmpiiblc : 

* We are beiistly ; subtle as the fox, for prey; 

Like warlike as the w'olf, for what we eat ; 

Our valour is to chase what flies ; our cagp 
We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird. ’ 

**A fesv phrases occur here and there which might justify the supposition 
that he had seen liigli niouiitains, but never implying awe or admiration. 
Thus Demetrius : 

** ‘These things seem small and indistinguishahle, 

Like far vj}' mountains turned into clouds,* 

Taurus snow,’ and the ‘ frosty Caucasus,’ are used merely as types of purity 
or cold ; and though the av alauche isjpiicc spoken of as an image of power, it 
is wdth instantly following depreciation : 

“ ‘ Rush on his host, hs doth the melted snow 
Upon the valhes, whose low vassal scat 
The Alps doth spit, and void hiS rheum upon.* 

“ There was only one thing belonging td* hills that IShakspeare seemed to 
feel as noble — the pine tree, and tlmt was becaubc he had seen it in Warwick- 
shire, clumps of pine occasionally rising on little sandstone mounds, as at the 
place of execution of Piers Gaveston, above llic lowland woods. He touches 
on this tree fondly again and again : 

“ ‘ As rough, ' 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st wind. 

That by his top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale. 

“ ‘ Hie strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar.* 

Where note his observance of the peculiar liorkoutal roots of the pine, snurred 
as it is by them like the claw of a bird, and partly propped, as tlie. aiguilles by 
those rock promontories at their bases whicli 1 have always called their spurs, 
this observation of the pine’s strength and animal-likc grasp being the cliicf 
reason for his choosing it, above other trees, for Ariel’s jirison. Again ; — 

“ * You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven.’ 

And yet again : 

“ ‘ But W'hcn, from under this terrestrial ball. 

He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines.’ 

“We may judge, by the impression which this single feature of hill scenery 
seems to liave made on Sliakspeare’s mind, because he had seen it in his youth. 
Low his whglkj temper would have been changed if he Lad lived iii a more 
sublime country, and how essential it was to his power of contemplation of 
mankind that he should bo removed from -the sterner influences of nature.” 

Here is a passage on one of the uses of mountains : — 

* “ Every fountain and river, from the iiicli-dcep streamlet that crosses the 
village lane in trembling clearness, to the massy and silent marck of •’the 
evei&tmg nrtiltiiude of waters in Amazon or Ganges, owe their play and 
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purity, and power, to the ordained elevations of the earth. Gentle or steep, 
(‘X tended or abrupt, some determined slope of the eartli’s surface is of course 
necessary, before any wave can so much as overtake one sedj^e in its pilgrimage; 
and^how seldom do we enough consider, as we walk beside the margins of our 
pleasant brooks, how beautiful and wonderful is that ordinance, of wliich every 
blade of grass that waves in their clear water is a perpetual sign ; that the 
dew and rain fallen on the face of the earth shall find no resting-place ; shall 
find, on the contrary, fixed cliannels traced for them, from the ravines of the 
central crests down Vhicli they roar in sudden ranks of foam, to the dark 
hollows beneath the banks of lowland pasture, round which they must circle 
slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves of the lilies ; paths prepared 
for tlieni, by which, at some appointed rate of journey, tlicy must evermore 
descend, sometimes slow aud sometimes swift, but never ])iiusiim ; the daily 
portion of the earth they liavc^to glide over marked for them at each successive 
sunrise, the place which has known tlicni knowing tliem no more, aud the 
gateways of guarding mountains opened for them in cleft and cliasni, none 
letting them in their pilgrimage; and, .Voiu far off, the great heart of the sea 
calling them to itself! Deep eallcth unto deep. I know not which of the 
two is file more wonderful, — that calm, gTHdnteu, invisible slope of the cham- 
paign laud, which gives motion to the stream ; or that ])assagc cloven for it 
through the ranks of hill, which, necessary for the health of the land immedi- 
ately around them, would yet, uh’jtss so supcrnaturally di\ided, have fatally 
intercepted the flow of the waters from far-otl‘ countries. AVlien did the great 
s])irit of tlic river first knock at those adamanlinc gates ? When did the porter 
open to it, and cast his keys aw'ay for ever, lapped in whirling sand ? I am not 
satisfied— no OTIC should be satisfied — with that vague ausw'or, — the river cut 
its w'ay. Not so. Tin; rivc^ /oiz/nl its way. I do not sec that rivers, in their own 
strength, can do much in cutting their way ; they arc ncai ly as aj)t to choke 
their channels up, as to cjg've them out. Only give a river some little sudden 
power in a valley, and see how it will use it. dut itself a Ixal ? Not so, by any 
means, but fill up its bed, ‘and look for another, in a wdld, clissaiisfied, inconsis- 
tent manner, Any way, rather than the old one, will better phuisc it ; and even 
if it is banked u j) and forced to keep to the old one, it wdll not deepen, but do all 
it can to raise it, and leap out of it. And although, wherever w'atcr has a steep 
fail, it will swiftly cut itself a bed deep into the rock or o-rouiid, it will not, 
when the rock is" hard, cut a wider chauuel than it actually needs ; so that 
if ilie existing river beds, tlirough ranges of mountain, had in reality been 
cut by the streams, they would be found, wdiwvcver tlic rocks are hard, only in 
tin; form of narrow ancl profound ravines, — like the well-knowoi channel of the 
Niagara, below the Eall; not in that of extended valleys. And the actual \vork 
of true mountain rivers, though often much greater in proportion to their body 
of winter than that of the Niagara, is quite insignificant when compared with 
the area and depth of the valleys tlmnigh which they fiow ; so that, although 
in many cases it. appears that those larger valleys have been excavated at earlier 
periods by more powerful streams, or by tbc existing stream in a more power- 
ful condition, still the great fact remains always equally plain, and equally 
admirable, that, whatever the natui'e and duration of the agencies employed, 
the eartli was so shaped at first as to direct the currents of its rivers in the 
manner most healthy and convenient for man. The valley ol the? dihonc may, 
though it is not likely, have been in great part excavated in early time by tor- 
rents a thousand times larger than the Rhone ; but it could not have been 
excav^ited at all, unless the mountains had been thrown at first into tw^o chains, 
between which the torrents were set to work in a given direotion. And it is 
easy to conceive how, under any less beneficent dispositions of their masses of 
hill, ♦he continents of the earth might either have been covered with enormous 
lakes, as parts of North America actually are covered; or have become wilder- 
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nesses of pestiferous marsli ; or lifeless plains, upon which the water would 
have dried as it fell, leaving them for great part of the jroar desert. Such dis- 
triets do exist, and exist in vastness the whole efirth is not prepared for the 
habitation of man; only certain small portions are prepared for him,— #the 
houses, as it were, of the limnaii race, from which they arc to look abroad Upon 
the rest of the world, not to w^ondcr or complain tliatit is not all house, but to 
bo grateful for the kindness of the admirable building, in the house itself, as 
compared with the rest. It would be as absurd to think it an evil that all the 
world is not fit for us to inhabit, as to think it «nn evil tliat the globe is no 
larger than it is. As much as we shall ever need is evidently assigned to us 
for our dwelling-place ; the rest, covered with rolling waves or drifting sands, 
fretted with icc or crested witli fire, is set before us for contemplation in aii 
uninhabitable maguiliccucc ; and timt part which we arc enabled to inhabit 
owes its fitness for liiimau life chiefly to its mount ain ranges, whicJi, throwing 
the superfiuous rain ofi as it falh, collect it in st regains or lakes, and guide if 
into given places, and in given directions ; so that men can build their cities 
ill the midst of fields which they kiiovO- will be always fertile, and establish the 
lines of their commerce upon streams 'which will not fail.” 
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Art. I. — Alghjimy and Alchemists. 

1. L'Alchimie etles AlchimUteSy Essai critique et historique sur 
la Philosoplde Hennrtiqae, Sucondo .Kdition. Pur Louis 
Figuier. Paris. ,185(3. 

2. Geschichte der Chemie, Von Dr. Hermann Kopp. 4 Theile. 
1843-4. 

3. liemay'ks upon Alchjpnists, and the supposed object of their 
pursuit; showing that the Philosophers Stone is a mere 
symbol, signifying something which could not be expressed 
openly, without incurring the danger of an Auto da .Fe. 
By an Officer of tlie United States Army. Curlisle, Penna. 
1855. 

* 

E very animal has its parasite, -vvliich instead of roaming in 
qu(3st of food, snugly ensconces itself in the tissues of its 
victim, and there feeds in comfortable abundance, in otiose pros- 
perity, earning its daily bread without sweat of brow, or pains of 
invention. If we examine closely, we shall find that this idle 
parasite is also the victim to some smaller parasite, who, like 
Thackeray’s poor Irishman, always found dependent on some 
Irishman not quite so poor, lives secondhand upon the juices 
of parasite primus. In literature, a similar phenomentm presents 
itself. Some laborious German, patient, stolid, loving labour Jor 
its own sake, and never, happier than>when surronuded with the 
debris of erudition, after ymm ot Forschmgen’^t^Be$xtihe^ i?fhich 
have been lighted and Ifghtebed by many pipes, and liy 
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much dyspepsia, — produces a huge hook, crammed with material, 
good, had, very bad, aud indiflerent. If the book liavc any 
vitality, we shall soon find that some nimble Frenchman, or some 
steadfastly practical Englishman, has fastened himself upon it, 
sucking its juices, thriving on its abundant food, and growing 
there witli no more onerous labour than is devoted to the process 
of digestion. If the parasite prospers, it will ijiot be long before 
some nimbler and minuter Frenchman, or some Englishman 
with still greater love of short-cuts to results, will be found living 
on this secondhand food, much to his own satisfaction. First 
comes a work in plethoric octavo ; then a slim and graceful 
duodecimo ; then a review article ; 

Et quasi cursores vitai Jauipada tradunt. 

M. Louis Eiguier is unTQistf.keably of the parasite order. No 
zoological eye can be mistaten in the determination of his species. 
In the parasite we always detect certain organic modifications, or 
rather certiiin orgiiiiic negations ; ^nd in his literary antitype a 
practised eye at once detects the absence of those indicia of first- 
hand knowledge winch distinguish the real worker. Compilers 
may deceive a public more ignorant than themselves, hut all men 
accustomed to composition detect them. It is not ro'cjuisitc to 
have read any works on Alchemy, to fceF quite convinced that 
M. Figuier has read none, and that all his citations are borrowed. 
In saying this, and in metaphorically describing M. Figuier as 
a parasite, we mean no sort of disrespect tb him, as may he sur- 
mised from the perhaps saj)erfluous candour of our own confession 
of ignorance and parasitic 2 )roccdure. M. Eiguier is a good 
chemist, and a very agreeable wriUu-; and if he has not devoted 
his years to tlie study of Alchemy in the works of Alchemists, 
he has produced a veiy popular and acceptable volume, made up 
from the works of those 'who have studied. To the general 
public his essay will ho far more entertaining and acceptable 
than would be tlie mere translation of the works lie has turned to 
such good use; and in commending his pleasant volume, we 
sbaU ’^iUiout scruple borrow from it, and from Hermann Kopp’s 
invaluable History of Chemistry,” all the material we require, 
without fear of being charged with petty larceny — convey, the 
wise it call." 

Indeed^ the subject of Alchemy might fitly furnish a longer 
aud mior^ elaborate essay than we can venture to offer ; since, 
both as au element in the general history of human culture, and 
as the early arid laborious prelude to the construction of the 
-marvellous science of ehemistiy,rit is a topic rich in lessons, 
pregnant with interest. In general, men have very vague ^and 
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false ideas of the Alchemists, atid their struggles. To most of 
us the word alchemist calls up the image of a grey and bent 
enthusiast, with flowing beard, skin like that of a wrinkled apple, 
madness-lighted eye, and garments stained, with acids; living in 
a narrow study surrounded with musty folios, retorts, crucibles, 
and dirt; devoting the energies of a life to the passionate pursuit 
of a chimera ; scV^rnod by many, dreaded by more, suspected of 
dealings with the »dl One, but supported through all toils, all 
failures, all scorn, and all persecution, by the one invincible hope 
wliich lures him on, and which, althougli for ever eluding, is for 
ever tempting his outstretched Jiand. He lives on tlie pinnacle 
of a success incessantly dbout to be achieved : the embers burn, 
and every moment he expects to see them leap into radiant flame. 
Thus waiting, thus hoping, lie l^^ves, works, and dies. Such is 
one image called up by the word ^itjchemist ; and it represents 
one class of men whose lives wore not in vain, whose labours 
have been the legacy orr which our present scieniie is based. 
Another image represents ahotbcr class. The enthusiasts pro- 
duced charlatans; the dreamers were too often confounded with 
the mere self-seekers, wlio borrowed their jargon, their experi- 
ments, and their results, and played upon the credulity which 
these had excited in .tlie public. What Cantwells are to Wes- 
leys, what demagogues are to patriots, the gold-makers were to 
the Alciiemists. Or course the charlatans borrowed all the 
machinery of the dwamors ; they borrowed everything except 
the noble faith, and the self-abnegation it inspired. By the 
vciry iK'cessity of the ease they gained greater puldioity than tlie 
([uiet workers, and in time tlieir pretensions and their frauds 
brought indelible disgrace upon the very name of the science 
under whicli they shielded themselves. Alchemy is extinct. All 
over Europe a few solitary adepts still* in secret pursue the study; 
but it has irrevocably passed away from the circle of the sciences, 
merged as it is in the science of Chemistry. But althougli no 
longer studied as a science, it deserves to be studied as a phe- 
nomenon of human development; and unhappily, great as this 
interest is, the obscurity of alchemical works, and the general 
belief that Alchemy was nothing but one huge error and will-o’- 
wisp, such as no enlightened age could tolerate, has deterred men 
from studying its history with the patience it deserves. The 
notion respecting the utter absurdity of Alchemy is* hi many 
respects false, and in all exaggerated. Alchemy was much nearer 
a positive science than were most of ^ the systems of metar 
physics which have been deemed worthy the study of our serious 
minds. , It started in quest* of an unattainable object, famished 
with very imperfect means; but as Bacon profoundly saw, it 

u a 
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carried with it unsuspected results far richer tJian the result it 
sought ; and in this sense he compares it to the “ husbandman 
in iEsop, who, being about to depart this life, told his sons that 
he had left them a great quantity of gold buried in his vineyard, 
but did not remember the paiticular place ; — who, when they had 
with spades diligently turned uj) all the vineyard, gold indeed they 
found none ; however, by reason of their stirring and digging the 
mould about the roots of their vines, they had a very gi'cnt 
vintage the year following. So the strenuous pains and miglity 
stir of chemists about making gold, have opened the way to a 
great number of noble inventions and experiments singulniiy 
adapted as well to the disclosing of Nature as to the uses of life." 
If in Bacon's time so much was visible to his penetrating eye, 
how much more visible is the '^grandeur oF the results to us who 
possess a chemistry, theoretical and applied, compared with which 
the chemistry of Bacon’s day is hut the inarticulate bahhling of 
a child. To transmute copper into g\)ld would really have been 
hut a small result, although it seemed so magnificent to the 
Alchemists; hut the specihe knowledge gained by ‘‘ the strenous 
pains and mighty stir" of tlicse gold-makers has enabled us to 
multiply our iiowers thousand-fold. Educated as we are, with 
the results of ages administered in our primers, familiarized fi’om 
childhood with knowledge which the wisest of our forefathers had 
no clue to, we find it dithcult to place Oursidvcs at the proper 
point of view from which to estimate the labours of the alchemist, 
who, as a preliminary, had to learn all those properties of bodies 
which we find registered in manuals. We can 'explain the process 
of a candle burning; every schoolboy now-a-days is taught that 
it is the same ])henomenoii ns the rusting of iron, or the bleaching 
of linen ; hut what centuries of labour were given to the dis- 
covery of this familiar fact! And if the reader would realize the 
position of the AlchemivSts, let him imagine himself without 
books, or previous instruction, placed in a laboratory and con- 
demned to find out for himself the properties of bodies, to invent 
his own methods of analysis, and to make his own instruments ; 
he will then see the enormous work accomplished by tlio 
Alchemists, and will understand why it was necessary for them 
to be moved by some powerful influence, lured by some fascina- 
ting object, before they could consent to the patient labour of 
thus e::taiaining and registering the properties of bodies. Do wo 
not; all of us, daily pass unmoved amid substances of which we 
take scarcely any notice, because our interest is not powerfully 
excited by them ? Do we examine the rock on which we walk, 
the animals thrown upon the shore, the weeds and wild-flowers 
which grow along the lanes, until some special motive impels us? 
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and then if the process be troublesome, how easily are we dis- 
couraged, unless sustained by some object! When once the 
scientific spirit is awakened, it becomes a sufficient stimulus to 
protracted labour $ but until that exists, there is need of some 
powerful external impulse. The chemist of to-day is willing to 
labour, merely to detect some undetected property, some slight 
modification duetto a slight change of conditions; but you could 
not persuade the unscientific man to give that labour for that 
result. Tell him it will make his fortune, that he may take out 
a patent'" for his discovery, which wjll infallibly cnricli liim, and 
YOU give him the impixlse which will determine him to work. 
An impulse of this kiiul, was the desire of transmuting metals. 
And as Liebig says, “ in order to know that the philosopher’s 
stone (lid not i^ally exist, it wasj indispensable that every sub- 
stance acxcossiblo to study and oJiservation, should be observed 
and examined in accordance with tl^e scientific resources of the 
time." 

Tliis is the true historical, position of Alchemy, as a scientific 
investigation. Tt was the indispensable prelude to a positive 
science of Chemistry ; by supplying a sulficient motive, it caused 
the accumnhilioii of those stores of knowledge which could at 
last be co-ordinated into a science. 1'hat its objects were un- 
attainable, and its mbthods imperfect, we must admit; but the 
admission does not ju.';itify our neglect of its efforts. Jn the first 
place, its metliods, although imjx'rfect, led to 1 he creation of our 
more perfei't methods. Vitiated as nil thinking was in those 
days by the a ^iriori method whitdi turned physics into meta- 
physics, physiology into mctaphysiology, and chemi^+try into meta- 
chemistry, the labours of the Alchemists were nevertheless in great 
part experim(mtal. They brought observation and induction of 
positive facts into something like a co-ordinated series for the 
discovery of truths. We cannot, indeed, agree? with those writers 
who claim for the Alchemists tlie invention of tlie Experimental 
Method, as understood l)y Gablco, Bacon, and Descartes ; but 
it is certain that, to a great extent, they founded their efforts on 
experiment, on the actual testing of bodies by means of ascer- 
tained properties ; and by this tlxey not only inaugurated the 
Experimental Method — supplanting the Metaphysical Method, — 
but also accumulated a vast store of facts relating to re-agents, 
and molecular changes genenxlly. 

Then, again, as to tbeir object being unattainable, much may 
be said. The Plxilosopher s Stone, which was to confer immortal 
youth and boundless wealth, may he pronounced a chimera; 
but this was an outgrowth fr9m the original purpose of Alchemy, 
and ^belonged to its metaphysical element. The really scientific 
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problem, which was the original ])rohlem, of the transmutation 
of metals, Wfi8 insoluble in those days, nor is it soluble in our 
own, but it has latterly, by all the best chemists, ceased to be 
regarded as chiniericHl. We call the metals simple bodies, and 
consider them undecomposable, because up to this time they 
have not been decomposed ; yet no one would bo surprised to 
hear to-morrow t])at any of the metals had been decomposed. 
Up to the time of Davy, the earths and alkalis were considered 
simple bodies ; he proved them to be oxides of metals, — and some 
future Davy may prove metals to he as composite as water. There 
is little doubt now-a-days that a metal composed of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, which chemists call ammonium, exists in ammoniacal 
salts; if this metal could be isolated, and decomposed, it might 
lead us to the decomposition ol^othcr metals. 

The Alchemists believed the' nietals were composed of sulpliiir 
and mereury ; the difiereneCH in their properties resulting from 
differences in the degrees of comhination. Gold was formed of 
pure mercury united with a small (]pantity of sul])hur, also very 
pure ; copper was formed of mercury and sulphur, in almost 
equal proportions ; and so on. J^iit the sulpliur and mercury 
here spoken of arc not the siibstances vulgarly known l*y these 
names. Tlie inercitrivs represents the metallic element, cause of 
tlie ductility and hrightness of metals; sulphur represents the 
combustible element. Tl)e problem, therefpie, wasl,() change the 
proportion of tlie eleiiKaits ; and to solve tliis, it was necessary 
that exact knowledge should be gtiiiied ot the various ways in 
which bodies comported themselves, — in other words, of ro-ageiUs 
and molecular changes. So delicate and difficult a problem was 
not soluble by any kiiowliMlgo or any metliods then known ; but 
it daily becomes more and more easy of solution : or, to speak 
more accurately, the impossibility bia*onics daily less credible, 
il. Figuier sums up the re,sult of bis C'^say in tlie following terms: 
— The present state of chemistry will not allow of our consi- 
dering the transmutation of metals an impossibility. It follows, 
from scientific data recently established, and from the existing 
tendencies of chemistry, that tiie transmutation of one metal into 
another is capable of being realized. History, however, demon- 
strates that up to this period no one has succeeded in the attempt.” 
History likewise shows that no one has yet been able to effect 
the slight ipodification which would cljange the lump of charcoal 
into a diamond ; tliat the thing is possible every one admits ; but 
our e:?^^.fiinentalists have not yet liit upon the precise mode of 
effecting it. 

' If,. therefore, we are not warranted in turning aside in con- 
the labours of the Alchemists because they ne,ces- 
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sarily failed in their object, and if modern science proclaims their 
object not to have been the absurdity it was so long believed to 
be, but was unattainable as an object only because sought by 
false and imperfe^ct methods, a sudden glow of interest at once 
lights up this portion of history, as we learn to road there the 
causes of failure in the immature tentatives of scientific research, 
Our attention is'Hit once called from the gold-making, either as a 
possibility or as a chunera, to the processes employed. We be- 
come curious as to the ideas which guided the experiments, and 
the experiments which were invented to verify the ideas. We 
iniist, however, guard against one general falhicy which misleads 
historical inquirers : fimfing iu the records of the past some vague 
anticipation of the discoveries which are the glories of the pre- 
sent., these impiirers arc ajU. to iJiagine that modems have done 
nothing hut revive ancient knowledge ; whereas, if (dosely scru- 
tinized, the resemblance detected between tlic ancient and the 
modern conception is purdy formal, superfi(;ial, — the two concep- 
tions dilVering mimitelv and* profoundly. Let this conception of 
tlie transmutation of metals he an example. There is a formal 
superiiuial identity in the conceptions of the Alchemist and the 
Chemist, Loth agna'. in the pijssihility of transmutation, because 
both agree in the cojnposite Jialure of the^/ metals, Jkit if. from 
this general survey of their positions, we descend to a particular 
examination of the givuinds on which they rest, and of the details 
they embrace, wo sh/ill see that the resemblance ceases at the 
vsurfaco In the days of tlic Alchemists, galena and iron pyrites 
were held to be senii-metals, the former having the colour of lead, 
the latter having somewhat the colour of gold. Sulphur was 
extracted from both : when extracted from galena, it left behind 
a metal both malleable and fusible— namely, lead. What was 
more natural, asks Liebig, than to cgnclude that sulphur was an 
ingredient of the baser metals — the amo\int of sulphur deter- 
mining their properties. Since, then, lead-glance was converted 
i]Uu pc]*fect loud by the expulsion of a certain quantity of sulphur, 
was it not probable that by the removal from lead of somewhat 
more sulphur, a still higher purification might result — namely, 
silver? The volatility of mercury, again, was perfectly known; and 
mercury was the other constituent of metals. It therefore seemed 
to these Alchemists that the rusting of metals in the air, or their 
calcination in fire, was owing to the escape of this wdatile mer- 
cury. Plausible as tliis may appear, we need not stop to point 
out the total difierence between such chemistry and that of our 
day. The differences are, however, wider as we descend. The 
Ahdiemists believed in the genei^ition of metals, and this not in 
an •idle play of fancy, or in the spirit of mystification which sq 
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often seems to have actuated them, but in sober seriousness. 
They believed that minerals were born of minerals, exactly as 
plants and animals are born of plants and animals. Hence they 
called the crucible which served for an experiment, the philO' 
so])liic egg — oru7n'j>hiloso2)hi€um. The whole science consisted 
in effecting artificially that union of the two parents which took 
place spontaneously in the depths of the earth. The baser metals, 
such as lead, copper, tin, were misbegotten accidents, — what 
modern embryologists call ‘‘arrests of development.” Nature, 
ever striving to realize perfection, often produced gold, to which 
she constantly tended, but some accidents “arrested” her, and 
produced the baser metals. “Nor was thi^' all. The various modifi- 
cations through which metals passed in reaching the final stages 
of silver or gold, were determi^ied by the stars. In these two 
conceptions we trace the iul|uence of the imperfect acquaintance 
with the metals themselves, and the metaphysical method domi- 
nant at the time. With their knowledge it was natural that they 
should be led to the idea of the growth and development of 
metals, since metals were constantly found in the earth in dif- 
ferent states of alloy, from wdiich their art enabled them to 
extract tlie pure ore : these different states of purity wTro held to 
be different epochs in grow^th. Then, again, from their tendency 
to connect all terrestrial phenomena with astronomical phenomena, 
it was inevitable tliat they should consider the stars to be the great 
source of development. The stars were toithem wliat eh^ctricity 
is to us — the great unknown, which explains all other unknown 
phenomena. 

Although, tlierefore, ancients and moderns concur in believing 
transmutation possible, they do so on grounds entirely different. 
Science seems to veer round, after long tacking, to its original 
starting point; but althougli to the careless onlooker tlie ship 
seems to have made little way, yet if he descended from, the 
rock, and got on board tlie vessel, lie w’ould find her now newly 
rigged, manned, coaled, provided with cliart and compass, and in 
every detail better fitted for her perilous path across the seas. 
In all regions of speculation we see men beginning with the 
highest and most insoluble problems, and gradually lowering their 
ambition, till, having painfully secured a stable position on the 
lower ground, they once more raise their aims to the highest. 
They begbof with facile and fallacious d priori reasonings ; they 
then Md out the necessity of slow « inductions; and 

having for centuries occupied themselves with these, they once 
more resume the “high priori road.” They began with the 
attempt to transmute metals and prolong life; relinquishing that 
attempt for the humbler one of ascertaining the properties of the 
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bodies they eraployed, they are now once more in a position to 
resume the alchemical attempt, but are deterred therefrom by the 
knowledge that it would be more serviceable to mankind if they 
could make iron than if they could make gold. 

Sucli is the historical aspect presented by Alchemy. If, how- 
ever* we descend from this standing point wherefrom all history 
.is seen as a panor^inm, and, placing ourselves in nearer connexion 
with the Alchemists, regard them not liistorically hut biographi- 
cally — and with the aid of Dr. Kopp, and his pleasant popularizer, 
M. Figuier, there can be little difficulty in so placing ourselves, — 
we shall find the Alchemists not only unconscious of the great 
work they were severally employed in forwarding, but also mis- 
guided and confused by fancies which to us seem puerile, by 
reasonings which would scarce!}^ deceive any thinking mind in 
our day, and, as a consequence, presenting the painful spectacle of 
dupes and dupers, fools and charhffens, either mystifying them- 
selves or mystifying others. An experimental element Avas 
mingled with a mystical eleinent ; a coarse unscientific materi- 
alism with a vague and ambitious spiritualism. When Alchemy 
was denounced as damnable, the credulous met the denounce- 
ment by claiming for their chimeras a religious inspiration and a 
religious aim. Not jDuly were prayers and religious invocations 
indispensable pi’eliminaries to tlie great work of the Alchemists 
in later days — not only was their langusigo strangely coloured 
with religious allusipiis, — hut it was tljeir assimilation of the 
transmutation of metals with the doctrine of the death and resur- 
rection of men, whicii Luther advanced as the reason for his 
praises of Alcliemy. 

The Alchemists were sora( 3 times earnest and honest men, often 
shameless charlatans, and mostly men who, beginning in eaniest, 
glided imperceptibly into de<?eit. When one charlatan was ex- 
posed, the believers could still refer to tliose whom none dai^ed 
accuse of charlatanism ; when one failed to do what he had pro- 
mised, there still remained the recorded successes of others to 
cheer tlie believers. The execution of liragadino did not prevent 
emperors and cardinals from implicitly trusting otlier adventurers. 
Dragadino, whose real name was Mamugna, was born in the island 
of Cyprus. He pretended that ho was the son of Marco Antonio 
Bragadino, Governor of Venice, killed by the Turks in 1571. 
After awoyage to the East, where he became initiated into the 
secrets of the Alchemists, he went to Italy, in 1578, 'under the 
title of Count Mamugnaro, and there became very famous, making 
public exhibitions of his power of transmuting metals, which 
power he gave out as the origin of his own wealth ; — the fact being 
tliat he derived his money from dupes to whom he sold the secret 
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at a high price. Yoy no one seems to have been surprised at the 
fact that all these gold-makers demanded large sums of money for 
their secret, when it would have been so easy for them to keep 
their secret, and make all the gold they desired ; and the Em- 
peror Eerdinand promised many thousand thalers to one whom 
he employed to discover the plrilosophers stone, never reflecting 
that, if found, tlie stone would render sutdi a^promise needless. 
So Bragadino sold his secret. If the 2 )iirchasers did not succeed, 
it was because tliey had not properly followed his instructions. 
He succeeded — as witness liis public exhibitions. Did he not, 
in the palace of Cnntarena, astonish the assembly by changing 
mercury into gold ? His secret simply wns to employ an amalgam 
of uicrcury and gold. Nevertheless the Doge of Venice pur- 
chased his secret at an enorryous sum, and Bragadino (putted 
Venice before Ids cheat \vas discovered. Jn 1588 he travelled 
o^er (lennaiiy, uikUt tlie <l^T.ime of Count de Bragadino. lie 
declared that he liad Satan himself as his slave ; — an assertion well 
caleulated to inspire respecU. in (lcrv,u\ny, where the presence of 
two large black dogs, lerocious and satanic in aspect, always by 
his side when lie was performing his mysteries, was undeniable 
evidence of his having demons for slaves. After astonishing 
Vienna, he went to iluiiieh, and in 1500 was simmumed to ex- 
hibit his skill before the (’curt. Unhappily for him, his cheat 
w'as deti^cted, and he was hanged vvithoiit .Jicsitation. The two 
dogs, innocent representatives of the black ^jentleman, were sliot 
underneath the gallows. 

That Bragadino was an imjiostor, and hanged as such, was no 
reason wliy tJiose who came after him should he considered im- 
postors, any more than that he should at once have been suspected 
because he followc^d so closely in the footsteps of an otlier, namely, 
the famous Thurneyssor, wlio, after roaming about Europe in 
company with vagabonds and charlatans, among wliom he learaed 
prohciency in jugglers’ tricks, presented himself before the Arch- 
duke Eerdinand, and gainetl his conlidence, artfully declaring 
that he was not in full possession of the secret, but that he was 
on the traces. The Prince gave liirn every means of acquiring 
the desired knowledge, fuvnislung him with money for his voyages 
in Hungary, Spain, l^ortiigal, Scotland, Italy, Greioce, Egypt, and 
Arabia ; — for it was one of the fixed ideas of the Alchemists that 
the philosopher’s stone would be found in the course of many 
w^anderings, The early and sincere w’orkers helicved in a sort of 
predestination. In their travels they would meet with some one 
who would reveal the secret. Indeed, the secret was too great 
■ and mysterious to be in the possession of any vulgar fellow- 
cxti;5en ; only some mighty sage, living in distant lands, cci,ixld 
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possibly discover it. And as travel necessarily enlarges the con- 
ceptions and increases the knowledge, there was some meaning 
in^the superstition. George liipley, in 1470, declared lie gained 
all his knowledge on his travels. Count Trevigo, between 1452 
and 1472 journeyed through Italy, Spain, England, Scotland, the 
Netherlands, France, Germany, Greece, Barbary, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Persia, "‘et je despendy en cos clioses,” he says, "‘bien dix 
mille trois cents escuz, ot t\i'A en moult grande pauvret6 et n’auoys 
plus guerres d’argent. Et toiisiours je cherchois si puisse niillny 
trouver qui me peult oonforter.” Thuriieysser, also, travelled 
far and wide at the Prince’s expense. If he did not bring 
back the philosopher’s ^tone, he brought back some medical 
knowledge ; and was soon made physician to the Elector of 
13 ran denb argil. In this position he acjquired an iiiinionse fortune 
and renown, lie sold rouge amft cosine tics to the court ladies, 
aluiantioks of prophetic astrology to-^ll classes. He hud a labo- 
ratory in which he sometimes manipulated before two hundred 
visitors; and a printing cstaldishmeiit expressly for liis works, 
which Avero eagerly sought all over Germany. lie also had his 
slave demon; and this docile, hut not handsome servant, was 
kept in a bottle, which was occasionally sliown to the public, to 
the entire refutation of insolent scepticism. Soon, however, his 
frauds became notoridus. The eyes of the Elector Avere openeJ, 
and in I 585 Thurneysser escaped from Berlin, hut in such haste 
that he left his “ bottle imp" behind him. On iuspectiou the imp 
proved to be a scorpion preserved in oil. 

We need not cite more examples. It is ahvays the sumo story 
of clever uudacity, ’boundless credulity, and temporary success ; 
then the title turns, the laqies Avhich ha\m been excited and frus- 
trated, now animate the dujies against their deceiver, and his life 
is the ibrfoit. It is, 1ioavcv(U\ greatly to misconceive Alchemy to 
judge of it by the noisy pnitoiiders aiUl charlatans avIio traded on 
its magnificent promises, and a sketch of its history Avill mit only 
enable us to judge it more correctly, but Avill explain by Avhat 
gradations it rose from a scientific tentative mto the absurdity of 
a search for the pliiloso})her’s stone. 

The first elfort of Alchemy was to transmute metals, and the 
first trace of the attempt is found in the Greek Avritors of the 
fourth century; but as these Avriters allude to it as a thing well 
known, and as in the first oeutury it assuredly was not knoAvii, 
otlierwise there Avould have been some iudicariou of k in Pliny 
or Dioscorides, the conclusion is inevitable that somewhere during 
the second and third centuries men began to labour in this direc^ 
tion ; unless we adv)pt the safe refuge of ignorance protending to 
wisdom, and boldly assign figypt as the birthplace of this, as of 
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all other sciences. There seems to have always been a profound 
belief in Egypt as the great cradle, or let us rather say, temple 
of wisdom. Everything there is so mysterious ; and because tfie 
priests of JVI(3mphis jealously excluded all their science and all 
their hiboiirs from public inspection — because we know nothing 
of their science, the facile logic of wonder has jumped to the con- 
clusion that they knew everything. For our own parts, we have 
the profoundest disbelief in this Egyptian lore ; and although 
not quite inclined to go so far as a witty, but irreverent friend, 
who declares the priests of Thebes and Memphis were chiefly 
occupied eating their sacred cals,” attach no more impor- 
tance to the arguments which make Egypt the early inventor of 
Alchemy, than to those arguments of Borrichius, who dates it as 
■far hack as the Creation, and r^iakes Tubal Cain the mighty pos- 
sessor of the secret. Whatever* may he the date and birthplace 
of the science, it is certain tkiit the Alchemists early attributed 
its invention to 1-fermes TrismegCstius, whence the name of the 
Hermeli(‘al philosopliy. During iburth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, the Byzantine and Alexandrian workers muluplied their 
researches, so that both in Greece and Egypt Alchemy took Arm 
hold of ardent minds. Tn the seventh century the Anibs appeared 
upon tlie scene. Tlicy devastated libraries, but they caught up 
this hermetical philosopliy with 2 >cculiar dvidity, since the jn’o- 
niise of transmutation was one whicli, of all others, found in their 
minds ready acceptance. When we think of Bagdad, Bassora, 
and Damascus, our minds are crowdeil wfth linages of oriental 
magnificence — suggestions of the “ Arabian Nights.” The idea 
of these being cities of trade, of eager,’ restless money-getting, 
such as London itself cannot rival, seldom occurs to us. Yet 
what, if w'o examine them, do these ‘‘Arabian Nights” discourse 
of, hut treasures of gold, gardens of jewels, n,nd jialaces of pre- 
cious stones ? Yisions of\vealth float before the dreamer. Genii 
promise gold, or the moans of forming gold. The wTirld is one 
vast emporium, furnished by Bundell and Bridge. To such a 
people the philoso^dier s stone was, of all earthly pursuits, the 
most worthy of the labour ; and very significant it is of the prac- 
tical tendency of the Arabian mind, that now, for the first time, 
was a real transmutation of metals considered indispensable. 
Hitherto men had been content to change the colour of metals, 
and give them the aspect of gold and of silver. But the Arab 
jusidy scorned such superficial results, and insisted on the quali- 
ti^of the metals being produced as well as the colours. And 
with the Arabs, properly speaking, Alchemy begins. Ara- 
were long held to be the great authorities. Greatest of all 
w Geber — whom the reader wmuld scarcely recognise under Jiis 
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Arabic name Abu-Mussa-Dschafar-al-Sofi ; altliough every Spa- 
nish scholar sees at once how Dschafar becomes Geber, as he 
sees how Abdelmclek-Abu-Merwan-Ebu-Zohr becomes Avens^oar, 
and Abu-Hali-Ebw-Abclallah-Abnusina becomes Avicenna. From 
the Arabians the -"sacred art*’ passed to tlie Spaniards, and 
during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the colleges of 
Cordova, Toledo, .Granada, and Seville were visited by men from 
every part of Europe, anxious to get a clue to the inestimable 
secret. This was by no means easy; for the witings of Alche- 
mists are almost as ditlicult to master as the secret they profess 
to disclose. For example, the student is told to perform an in- 
dispensable operation in tiicse terms, which we borrow from M. 
Figuier : — 

“ Jc vons commandc, fils do doefibine, congolcz I’arijeiit vif. — De 
plusieurs choses faites 2, efc 3, 1, I twee 3 e’est 4, 3, 2 et 1. De 4 
a 3 il 7 a 1 ; de 3 a 4 il 7 a 1 done 1 ct a, 3 ot 4 ; de 3 a 1 il 7 a 2 de 
2 a 3 il 7 a 1. Je vous ai tgut dit.’* 

Tniagine the neophyte wrc*stling tliroiigli the silent liours of 
midnight with sucdi a problem as that! Still simpler, yet not 

much more luminous, is the following recipe : — "" Take ” 

If with that he do not succeed, it must be the student’s own 
fault. The reason of nil this mystery is, that tlie secret was too 
mighty to he brusquely revealed. Only adepts were worthy to 
know what only adopts would labour to know. Hence the doc- 
tors spake an exoterie language. I’liose who failed to seize their 
meaning sliowed theniselvos by their very failure to belong to tlio 
vulgar, not to the diosen initiated. 

Tlte Arabs gave a decidedly practical direction to Alcliemy ; 
they wanted to make gold, and no mere appearance of gold vyould 
satisfy them. When, however, the science passed into Europe, 
another change came over it. The A»rabian philosopher was un- 
troubled by mystical abstractions, and was troubled only with the 
positive difficulties, 'fhe unity and simplicity of Mussulman 
iaith, or, more properly speaking, the national indifference to 
mystical conceptions, kept these men to the work of the labora- 
tory ; but the Christians could not so confine themselves to mere 
experimental labour : religious inspiration was deemed necessary 
as a preliminary at least ; and in a little while this religious ele- 
ment became almost the dominant element.’*^ The Arab thought 
of the j)bilosopl)er s stone as a chemical agent in tlie't^ransmuta- 
tion of metals ; he never thought of it as a panacea by which all 


♦ It is this and this alone which ogives a sort of pretext for the views put 
forward by the Uiiitcd States officer in the pampluct named at the head of ^ 
thig*article. 
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sickness could be cured, all impurity removed, and life become 
perpetual youth. 

The rise of this conception of a philosopher’s stone is not 
accurately known. The term was probably lised in the ninth 
century, and (?ertainly in the eleventh ; but the meaning of the 
t(U7n gradually extended. The Greeks seem to have never thought 
of it as a panacea ; the Arabs, in their metaphorical language, 
frequently spoke as if the elixir they sought would heal the 
ignoble metals ; and Geber on one occasion exclaims, “ Bring me 
the six lepers that I may heal them," meaning, “ Bring me silver, 
quicksilver, lead, copper, iron, and tin, that I may make them 
gold." Hence it has been surmised by' most writers since Boer- 
haavc, and readily adopted by Kopp and Figuier, that the con- 
ception of a panacea arose fraui a literal interpretation of this 
figurative language. We doifbt this altogetlier ; the metaphor 
would not have been acc’^pted in its literality, if the state of 
opinion had not warranted the conception. Other metaphors 
were^not so literally interpreted. The Jjion and the King, tlio 
Dragon and tl )0 Vulture, were not accepted literally. When J)r. 
Lee tells his followers to take a red dragon, courageous, war- 
like, to whom no natural strength is wfinting, and afterwiirds 
seven or nine noble eagles, whose eyes wiy not wax dull by the 
rays of the sun, cast the birds with the beast into a clean prison, 
juid under which let a bath he placed, that they may bfi incensed 
to fight by the warm vapour," no one supposed that he meaftt 
real red dragons and real eagles, simply because vulgar experi- 
ence contradicted such a supposition. It was otherwise witli the 
metaphors about healing sick metals ; the metals were believed Lo 
be living organisms, and any elixir which would rid them of their 
irnpiirities and imperfections, might naturally he supposed capable 
of ridding other organisms/)f their imperfections. Instead, thcre- 
. fore, of the belief in an universal panacea arising out of the con- 
fusion of a literal with a metaphorical phrase, it arose, we suspect, 
out of a natural and inevitable extension of the original idea ; 
just as the belief in an universal solvent, or alchaest, arose out of 
an extension of the particular solvents which experiment brought 
constantly under notice. 

When once the conception of the philosopher’s stone became 
general, belief in its wonder-working properties rapidly increased ; 
and Isaac ‘Hollandus was only consistent when he said that he 
who should every week take a small portion of this elixir, would 
preseiTe himself in perpetual health ; which statement easily led 
to the belief in a sort of mundane immortality. Artephius boldly 
declared that he had already lived thousand years, thanks to 
this admirable quintessence. Frederick Gualdo, the Eosicrueian, 
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conteiitod himself with four centuries. The quacks were ready 
to restore to women of oigljty the charms of eighteen. To 
find this inestimable panacea was, of course, incomparably more 
worthy of research *than the mere art of making gold ; and the 
crowd of adepts increased. The only difficulty was, how to 
prepare this panacea ; or rather, liow to obtain the philosopher 8 
mcrciinjf which, when found, made the rest as easy as knitting : 

Qu^uiie f?nime filaiit fnsce 

N*cii bcruit du tout dctournce. 

This mercnrliis philosophoriim, so desirable and desired, was also 
known by th(3 names of materia prima matnra; Chaos; Azoih; 
natrix ; leo viridis ; dra^) devorans, comjelans el mortificans 
cjnulam snam; venenum; and many others. It was first sought _ ' ' 

in the metals ; failing tliore, the seekers tried the salts, because'" 

St. Luke has said, “ salt is a good khing.” Saltpetre long held its 
place as tlie most probable of subsi\nces likely to contain the 
desired element, because it is found in the three kingdoms, animal, 
vegetable, and mijicral, and Vhus agrees with the triple nature 
said l)y Paracelsus to belong to the quintessence. When the 
minerals had been ransacked in vain, plants were tried, and in the 
eighteenth century, the animal organism, which coiituins within it 
the power of ennohling brute matter, was supposed to possess 
this quintessence ; an idea wliich the stories of children born 
with te(3th of gold helped to render plausible. Animal products 
and cxcrouients wore analysed with great eagenu^ss. Before, 
how(3ver, alchemy reached this stage, it had consumed many 
years seeking for tlie famous v'mjui earth. Inasmuch as metals 
arc born in the womb of the cartli, the earth must be the mother 
of metals, and virgin earth must contain the germ of all metals ; 

— in other words, the philosopher’s stone. It was only necessary 
to dig down to regions where the earth had never been subjected 
to contact with the hand of man. Tliey dug — they dug deep — 
they dug for years — mais jamais la terre nc se troiiva saffisa- 
ment vierge’* 

Other sources were explored, for failure could not daunt the 
seekers. Meanwhile, and parallel with those researches, a more 
strictly chemical investigation was pursued in the search after an 
universal solvent — menstruum universale. The Alchemists con- 
stantly met with substances which resisted all their means of 
solution ; but inasmuch as chemical action is only possible by 
moans of solution (corpora non agiint Qiisi soluta)t it became of 

* It may interest the reader to learn that this division of iialure into tJiree 
kingdoms is the invention of the Alchemists ; a point quite recently brought to 
light by M. Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in his “ Histoire des llegnes Orga- 
niqags.*’ 
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first importance to discover an univei'sal solvent. This ideal 
agent was named alchaest. It was sought hy all experimentalists. 
Of course, many proclaimed that they had found it, until Kunkel 
scattered the whole fabric of j)retension by single jjhrase : — 
WJiat kind of vessel,” he asked, contains this universal 
solvent V 

There is hut one point more we shall notice here, and tliat is 
the belief in a possible j)alinyencsis, or new birth, which was 
derived from alchemical studies. Tliat men should bo able to 
reconvert the ashes of a flower into a living flower, seemed by 
no means impossible. In 1 GOO it was positively announced as 
having been effected. That the pretended marvel was a trick, 
we need not add ; but the conception itself, in serious minds, was 
not unnatural. Tho knowledge of possible decomposition natu- 
rally suggests possible recon:^position ; — why cannot that which 
has been taken to pieces put together again ? Until quite 
recently tho idea was considered utterly chimerical; chemical 
philosophy declared that only inorganic substances could be 
artificially composed by man, — organic substances defied his skill. 
Modern organic chemistry has, however, approached somewhat 
nearer to the old alcliemical philosophy; and althougli it is as 
far as ever from the secret of making the simplest plant or 
animal, it is gradually extending its po^ter into the region of 
organic substances. Urea has for many years been formed in 
the laboratory; alcohol has been made by M. Berthelot, and that 
chemist has quite recently succeeded in Inaking the essence of 
mustard. These discoveries are leagues from the discovery of 
how to make a simple organic cell, but’ they’ serve to connect by 
one more link the daring hvpothcscs of the Alchemists with the 
verified results of modern chemistry ; and the connexion is inte- 
resting, as an illustration of the difference in the mental conditions 
of the two epochs. The Alchemist with his slender knowledge of 
the properties of bodies, outruns all experience, and leaps at the 
highest possible results. He no sooner conceives the idea of 
palingenesis, than lie attempts to restore the living flower from its 
ashes. From this to the attempt to create an Homunculus, there 
is but a step. The modern chemist, on the other hand, aided by 
all the appliances of his laboratory, working on the store of 
material accumulated during centuries of patient research, so far 
from attempting to create an organism, thinks it an immense dis- 
covery to make one of the inferior organic substances. The one 
setS^^Ut in a cockle-boat to discover a new world ; the other sets 
in a magnificent steamer to land at Herne Bay; but the 
cockle-hoat is for ever tossed about on a shoreless sea till it 
gpiits on a reef; whereas the steamer does land at Herne Bay, 
•and is afterwards ready for other and greater voyages. 
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Tn the coarse of this article we have indicated the general his- 
torical connexion hetwoeu Alchemy and Chemistry; had space 
permitted it, the connexion might have been exhibited in detail, 
llio ^thoughtful rf^ader will not have overlooked the immense 
benefit which modern science must liave derived from the labours 
of men who, while pursuing chimerical treasures, ploughed up 
the earth in all •directions and mad# it fruit-bearing. While 
seeking for the mererrias philosophorum, Basilius Valentinus 
studied the invahiabJe antimony, tlui properties of which he had 
so thoroughly mastered, that many facts considered in our days 
to be new discovtu’ies, are found explicitly stated by him. He 
also described mat^y important clhjmical prc'parations, among 
ihem the “spirit of salt" (wliat we call liydrocbloric acid), wliicb- 
he prepared as it is j)repared in olir day, from sea salt and sul- 
phuric acid. \^m Ilelmont discovmi^d the existence of gases : 
and Glauber is less to be admired for bis discovery of the salt 
which bears bis nsuiie, tliaT>for the luminous primaple with wliicli 
be enriched chemistry, in insisting on the necessity of examining 
the r(‘sidiie of chemical operations, ajul not negh'otingit as a caput 
mortuiim. 

If, then, Alchemy was an error, it “ horo a precious jewel in 
its head,’' whioli has lighted men on the difficult path of dis- 
eovTvy. By the very iicccssiti(‘s of the case it coerced tlic miuds 
of men, into studii^s it'piilMVC and dilheult — it for(*ed them to 
create the KxperirmjiUal Ahjthod — it fonaal Lh(‘ni to become aocu- 
rntely acquainted willi all substaiK'Cs, and it furnisbod them with 
the iiKains of elalawating a sei(‘n(‘e, the marvels of which may 
fairly be said to surpass the wildest dreams of any Alclioinist. 
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Anx. II. — Buddhism: MrxHicAL anq Histomcal. 

1. Introduction a VHistoire du Bouddhisme Indien, Par Eugene 
Burnoiif. Paris. 1^4^* 

2. Le Lotus de la bonne Loi^ traduit du Sanscrit^ accompagne 
d'uji commentaire et de vbigt et un mcmoires relatifs au Boudd- 
hisme. Par Engine Burnouf. Paris. 1852. 

3. Rgya T cider Rol Pa, ou Devcloppernent des Jeux contenant 
VHistoire du Bouddha Cdhjn-mouiti, traduit sur la version 
tihetaine du Bhahhgyour^ et revn sur VOi'iginal Sanscrit {La- 
Utavistura). Par Ph. Ed. t'oiicaux, Meinbrc de la Societe 
Asiatkjne de Paris. Deij^'ileinc partie — Traduction Fran^'aise. 
Paris, 1848. 

4. Du Bouddhisme. Par M. J. Bartbelemy Saint-Hilaire. 
Paris. 1855. 

5. The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist MonuYncnts of Central India. 
Comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of Buddhism. By Jirev. -Major Alexander 
Cunningham, Bengal Engineers. London. 1854. 

' G. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Voh xvi. Part 2. London, 1856, 

T he interest which attaches to the phenomenon of Buddliism 
is to us twofold. First, an historical interest involving incpiiries 
into its origin and growth, the how, the where, the when, the 
from wdiom, and by what occasions, arose a specific religion 
which has exercised so mighty a sway. Secondly, a more phi- 
losophical interest in tlie ascertaining of its doctrine and morality. 
It is not possiide, within reasonable limits, had we learning suffi- 
cient, to do justice' to either of these branches of inquiry ; and 
w^e only propose in this article to lay before the general reader 
some results of the investigations of Orientalists within the pre- 
sent generation, availing ourselves principally of the works of 
the lAte M. E. Burnouf, and of M. J. B. Saint-IIilaire. 

. The following sketch wdll show the rapidity with which have 
been accpftuilatcd, within about thirty years, the materials for a 
knowUMige of the history and tenets of this remarkable religion, 
if it can properly be called. In 1828, Mr. Bryan 

.^rfliinghton Hodgson, English resident at Cathmandu, the capital 
' 0 Nepanl, published the results of his researches in the Buddhist 
vlitonasteries of that country. He had discovered an immense 
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nutubcr of sacred books in Sanscrit, and the very striking fact 
was shortly ascertained, tliat these texts were the ori»:inals from 
which had been made translations, still extant, into the Chinese, 
Tibetan, and Moilgolian languages. Nearly contemporaneously 
with Mr. Hodgson’s discovery, M. Csoma de Kdros, a Tran- 
sylvanian, penetrated into Tibet, acquired its language, and pub- 
lished in 1834, in the Joiimnlof the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and in the Asiatic Researches, a detailed account of the two great 
Tibetan collections of Buddhist works, the Kah-ggur and the 
Stan-ggur. Those turned out, as their titles imply, to be iransla^ 
tions by the Buddhist missionaries who convertecl Tibet in the 
seventh century of our bm; and the whole of the works disco- 
vered in the Sanscrit original in Nepaiil by Mr. Hodgson were 
found to be included in these TiUctan versions. About the year 
1823, the Baron Schilling had bbe^ sent by the llussian go- 
vernment into the Mongolian provinces subject to that empire, 
where he obtained a large, collection of Buddhist works, which 
also were now found to be \tTsions of the same Sanscrit texts 
discovered by Mr. Hodgson. The means by which M. Schil- 
ling possessed himself of such treasures is curious. It is very 
well known, that one source of income to the Buddhist priest- 
hood, in the countries where it is established, is derived from the 
imufing- wheels, or rather wheels for meditating on the law, 
which arc erected before the monasteries. They arc inscribed 
with the sacred formula, Om, mani padnte hantf and the gold of 
the faithful sets the precatory or meditative mechanism in mo- 
tion. Some of tluise wheels arc of such size as to be turned by 
windlasses or even by horse-power. M. Schilling had hi vain 
endeavoured to become the purchaser of the sacred books 
which he desired to possess ; no offer he could make would in- 
duce any of the monks to part with tjicir copies. At length he 
found a monastery, of which the wheel was so dilapidated, and 
the inscriptions on it so illegible, that it was no longer available 
for the purposes of the devout, and the house to which it belonged 
was consequently declining in credit and revenue. M. SchiK 
ling proposed a bargain. '*• Make over to me your collection of 
books, and I will send you from St. Petersburg the means of 
covering a hundred of your wheels with Om, man I padvie, hum 
The brethren surrendered their books, and the baron, on his 
return \o St. Petersburg caused the casting of a sttJr.cotypc of 
the sacred formula, from which a multitude of copies were struck 
off on long strips of paper, and in red letters. ' When several 
camel-loads of these precious leaves arrived at the monastery, 
the monks could scarcely bc4ieve that they were the jiossessors 
of •such inestimable treasures. But when the Russian mes*^ 

X 8 
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singer, taking np one of the leaves and holding it to the 
light, sliowed them the mystic words in the water- mark of the 
paper, their joy carried them beyond all bounds ; and they ran 
off to pillage a neighbouring monastery of its manuscripts, which 
they transmitted to St. Petersburg, in token of gratitude to their 
benefactor. 

Besides the Sanscrit texts of Nepanl tlierc ‘were also disco- 
vered by Mr. Tumour in Ceylon, Buddhist Sutras in Pali, not 
translations, but themselves originals, and embodying, with their 
commentaries, the chief facts in the life of Siikya, and the chief 
characteristics of his doctrine. And that which is most remarkable 
is, that those Singhalese Sutras have beeh translated into Birman, 
as were the Sanscrit texts into Tibetan and Mongolian.. The Bud- 
dhist works began to be iransW^ed into Chinese shortly after the 
year 61 of our era, when^diat faith was publicly cstablislicd 
under tlic Emperor Ming-Ti : and the importance of the con- 
version of China to Buddhism, and v)f the inUu'Course which 
followed upon it, is, that dates may' be iiderrcd by that means 
which arc not to be found in the original Sutras. In this way 
Chinese authorities su])))ly an a|)proxinmtive date for the com- 
position of the LotUH of Ihc (food Laic in the (Irst century before 
the Christian era. The Chinese pilgrims, ♦Fa-IIian and Ilwau- 
Tlisaiig, the former of whom traversed India in the beginning 
of the fifth century of our era, and the latter in the middle of 
the seventh, although Buddhism was then waning or extinct in 
the land of its birth, supply chronological data in the malerials 
which they collected, which are absent From th»e native Buddhist 
works themselves. Besides the literary evidence which has been 
mentioned, there is not wanting the proof of other monuments, 
sufficient to restore an outline at least of the history of Buddhism. 
For the development of a«* portion of this monumental proof, 
Orientalists are much indebted to the labours of Major Cun- 
ningham. No ainonht indeed of evidence, literary or monu- 
mental, even if it ap*proached much more closely in time, than 
apy we possess, to the era of Buddha himself, would suffice to 
render credible that which is obviously legendary in his history 
and incredible in its own nature. But there is sufficient to 
enable us to fix in chronology that personal centre, from which 
issued a force most astoundirjg in its o})eratic)n upon niil|ions of 
mankind for so many generations. 

S&kya-Muni was born, according to tlie date received by the 
best Orientalists, in tlie year 026 b.c., at Kapilavastu, the 
Capita) of Kapila, on the banks of tlie Rohini, and near the 
Jpduntains which separate Ncpaul ftom Gorakhpur# The king 
W tlic country was Suddhodana, of the family of S^kyk, and 
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race of Gotama, whose wife’s name was Ma}4, a princess of 
resplendent beauty, rare intelligence, and eminent piety. Sidd- 
hiirtha was their son, afterwards called Sakya-Miini, or the 
Solitary Sdkya, Sramana Gautama, the ascetic Gotama, Gau- 
tama Buddha, or simply Buddha, the Wise one. As Buddha he 
had ajso numerous other titles, as Bhagavat, Tathagata, and the 
like. died a few days afle^ having given birth to her 

son, who was then entrusted to the care of her sister Pradj^- 
pati. When presented as a child in the temple of the gods, 
there were recognised upon the person of the infant the thirty- 
two signs and the eighty marks, which, according to popular 
Indian belief, are cluiraij.tcrislic of a great man. In boyhood, 
his teachers declared that they were less learned than he ; and 
in youth, withdrawing fiom thC|Ordinary sports of his age, he 
loved to wander in tlic forest irw solitary meditation. Alarmed 
lest the prince should abandon th5»dutics of iiis station, Sudd- 
liodaria and the priests^ urged him to marry. After some 
reflection Siddliardia conseiUed, upon condition of the union of 
the most rare qualifications in the perbon of his bride. The beau- 
tiful and virtuous Go[)a was found to possess the desired accom- 
plishments, but her fatimr would not, on his part, consent to the 
marriage of the prince with Iiis daughter, until he had shown 
himself in his turn* the worthiest of all rivals. Five hundred 
competitors for the Inmd of Gop^ were assembled ; Siddhartha 
easily surpassed them in swimming, leaping, running, and the 
use of the bow, exercises which he had never practised: while he 
excelled even the judges of the competition in writing, arith- 
metic, logic, philosophy, and the knowledge of the VeduvS. This 
marriage took place when the young prince was sixteen years 
of age. lie is also said to have had two other wives, Yasodard 
and Utpalavarna. 

Siddhdrtha remained in the married state, and in the royal 
residence at Kapilavastu for about twelve years, yet still re- 
volving mighty thoughts ; the broodings of his earlier youth 
now shaped themselves into a general dissatisfaction with the 
world and with the doctrines of the Brahrnanical religion ; ho 
began to yearn after emancipation from passions and sorrows for 
himself, and to desire to communicate to others the freedom 
which he should discover. At this time there were presented 
to him the four prognostics,” or predictive signs,” which 
determined him to forsake society and to embrace at once the 
ascetic life. Issuing one day from the palace, attended by a 
numerous retinue, for the purpose of recreation in the royal 

{ pleasure gardens, he encountered on the way an old man in the 
asf stage of decrepitude, bald, wrinkled, emaciated, with teeth 
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few and shaking, with voice harsh and hoarse, who was painfully 
supporting his trembling steps upon a staif, Who is this 
man?”, said the prince to his attendants ; “ and these his infir- 
mities, are they peculiar to him, and to hi^ family ? do they 
belong to others? are they common to all?” The answer was 
such as the question was designed to elicit. These, O prince, 
are the ordinary infirmities and sufferings of age; all are subject 
to them, great and small ; your own parents and kindred will 
not be exempt from them.” Let us return quickly,” said the 
prince ; wliat have I to do with pleasure, for whom is reserved 
the sad sequel of age ?” Four months afterwards he was again 
proceeding with his escort to the pkasure-garden, when he 
oeheld a helpless wretch, exhausted with burning fever, squalid 
and lean, expecting the agonieis of (k'ath, untended, unrelieved. 
Siddh^rtha put to his followers the like question as before, and 
received a like response. ‘^Letiis return,” said he; what wise 
nmn can rejoice in his health, when he has before him the 
spectre of coming disease?” A third time he set forth on the 
same excursion, when he met with a corpse upon a bier, around 
which the relatives of the dead were uttering their lamentations. 

Alas !” exclaimed Siddhartha, “for the youth of man, so soon 
succeeded by age, Alas ! for his health, \yhich is the prey of 
so many diseases. Alas ! for his jife, which is so quickly closed 
in death. I^et us return, and reflect upoiva method of delive- 
rance.” The fourth time that he took the road of the p)lcasure- 
gardeii, he met a bhihshti, or religious mendicant. He was a 
brahmatchari^ a novitiate, not yet thirty-five years of age, with 
down-cast eyes, calm, self-possessed, not without grace, as he 
held forth the beggar’s dish. “ This is one,” was the reply to 
the inquiry of the prince, “ who has renounced the pains and 
pleasures of passion, who has undertaken to overcome liimself; 
quenching all desire of possessing, he lives upon alms.” “ It 
is well ; this is the path recommended by so many sages, and 
which leads to peace.” 

In vain Suddhodana, discovering the intention of his son, 
caused liitn to be watched, and the outlets of the palace to be 
guarded. Sakya-Muni escaped, and entered on the life of a 
religious mendicant in the twenty-ninth year of his age. He then 
resorted to several eminent Brahmans, and proved, by a, pro- 
found study of their system, the insufficiency of their doctrine. 
Afterwarefs he devoted himself for six years to a life of the 
most rigorous asceticism, rather as a test and evidence of his 

a iiaUfioation for his mission of reformer, than as really seeking 
ie of deliverance from humda ills in vain austerities. At 
ih§:ieha of that period he relaxed in the rigours of his life, and 
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was, in consequence, forsaken by the five disciples who had 
hitherto adhered to him with fidelity. The scene of Sdkya’s 
eremitical life was Uruvilva, on the banks of the Nairandyana, 
the modern Phalgu. He then resumed his pilgriniagcs, his sole 
garment formed of the coarse shroud, in whidli, had been rolled 
the body of a female slave, one of his hearers, drawn by him 
from her grave, and sewn together with his own hands. On his 
route jjjorth- west wards from Uruvilva, he scats himself under 
the Banana of Bodbimanda, and remains plunged in abstraction 
for weeks ; here he overcomes the fear of death, and by succes- 
sive meditations, passes through the intelligence of the Bodhi- 
satwa to the pure and pprfcct wisdom of the Buddha. lie was 
now qualified to declare to mankind the efficacy of Dharmma^ 
and the final emancipation of N^iriuhia, But though he was in 
possession of the truth, would it Jje accepted by tlic world? His 
doctrine could not be verified by senses, nor be subjected to 
the test of ordinary reason, and men would, in all probability, 
persecute the teacher whom, they could not comjwehend. These 
last hesitations were overcome by the following reflections. 
The whole of mankind may be comprised in three exhaustive 
classes: 1. Those who are hopelessly sunk in error; 2. Those 
who arc endeavouring to reach unto the truth, but are still en- 
tangled in delusion's ; 3. Those who have emerged unto a full 
perception of the tri\th. Just as when one seated on the brink of 
a tank regards the water lilies growing in it : some he sees deep 
in the >vater, some* at the surface, some fairly raised above it. 

So,” said the Buddha, those wlio are hopelessly sunk in error 
I cannot redeem*; those who liave attained the truth have no 
need of my teaching ; but they who are fluctuating and uncer- 
tain will learn the truth if I teach ; if I leach it not, will 
perish.” He was thus decided, out of compassion to the 
wanderers in doubt and uncertainty, to reveal to them by his 
teaching, the Four Sublime Verities, and the Concatenation 
of Causes. 

In the first year of his ministry as Buddha, he is said to have 
assembled a council of twelve hundred disciples. The most emi- 
nent of these were Saripiitra, Mangaly^na, Kasyapa, besides his 
cousin Ananda. Benares was one of the earliest scenes of his 
ministry ; but he traversed nearly the whole of North-west India 
during his labours of forty-five years. He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, at Kusinara, situate, according to Major Cun- 
ningham, between Patna and Benares, on the Little Gandak, 
after having bid a touching adieu to the cities of Visali and 
R^jagriha, and having, with his own hands, ordained several of 
lys followers. His funeral was conducted by Kdsyapa, and bis 
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corpse burnt the eighth day after his decease. Eight slopes 
w^re erected in as many places over his relies, another over the 
charcoal from the funeral pile, and a tenth over the vessel in 
which his relics had been collected. By tlie .influence of Kd- 
syapa, who becante the head of the Buddhist Church, the relics 
were brought together afterwards, and a great slope reared over 
them near Rajagriha. But in the reign of Priyadarsi, or Asoka, 
king of Magadha, in 250 b.c., they were again ^distributed* over 
the whole of India. 

Such appears to be the historic kernel of an immense mass of 
Buddhist Sutras, concerning tlie life of Sakya-Miini himself. 
But the legends themselves, from whicji a credible account of 
that reformer is to be extracted, are amplified into the most 
extravagant and tedious productions of Oriental exaggeration. 
Thus, in the Lalitavislavay Bl))figavat, the destined Buddha, in 
the happy realms of the Tv?chita announces to the assembled 
gods his purpose of descending upon earth for tlie redemption of 
man; the time, the place, the familv, wliereiii he shall be incar- 
nate, are the subject of deliberation in the celestial region. 
These arc all elaborately and wearisomely determined. Attended 
by millions of divinities he descends from lieaven and enters the 
womb of the chosen Maya, under the Ibrin of a majestic elephant 
with six tusks. He there receives^the homage of Brahma, Sakra, 
Indra, and all the gods of the Brahrnanical Pantheon. He con- 
tracts no stain while in that sojourn. Maya is waited on by 
gods when she gives birth to her son, in the ‘garden of Lumbini, 
and he comes forth enveloped in a gorgeous silken robe.* Im- 
mediately on his birth he makes seven steps l6 the East, West, 
North, and South, and announces his mission of deliverance. It 
is evident that such extravagances are not intended to ,be taken 
as facts; they arc hyperbolical forms of expression. Oriental 
superlatives, conveying a high pretension of superiority on behalf 
of the Buddhist religion over the Brahrnanical. But in the 
midst of the most wearisome details and incongruous imagina- 
tions, they tie down the origin of Buddhism to an historical 
commencement, connecting it with events taking place upon 
thia earth, and with times, places, and persons. * 

During the space of forty-five years, Sakya had succeeded 
in establishing his own peculiar system, antagonistic as it was to 
the established Brahmanism, ^‘over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the ncighl)ourhood of Agra and 
Cawnpu^e*” Immediately upon his death a schism revealed 

Jt inay be remarked that the Buddha is imt born of a virma, See Ilirva 
TcK^jc Rol Pa,"’ Trad. Pran^., p* 35. . 
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itself, or rather a revolt against the stringency of the Buddhist 
discipline : it gave occasion to the first general council or synod. 
Five hundred monks assembled at Rd,jagriha under the presi- 
dency of the grcat,Kd.syapa, in a splendid hall prepared for them 
by Ajatasatra, Raja of Magadha. " With their right shoulders 
bare, they ranged themselves in order, each in his appropriate 
place, and the hall glittered with the yellow robes of the monks.” 
At thi§ council v^as established the authority of the Tripitaka 
or three Repositories, comprising the Sutras or Aphorisms, the 
Vin^a or Discipline, the Abhidharma, that is, the perfect 
law, or Metaphysic. The Sutras were recited by Ananda, the 
Vinaya# by U|>ali, the ^bhidharma by Kasya{>a. A second 
synod, about one hundred years after Scikya’s death, was like- 
wise occasioned by a demand for certain relaxations of discipline 
or indulgence on the part of the fpouks at Vaistili. This synod 
w^as presided over by Rewato: it>;onsisted of seven hundred 
monks, and was held at Vaisali, under the protection of Kala- 
soka, King of Magadha, ’ Sentence of degradation was pro- 
nounced against tlie irregular monks, who thereupon formed a 
great schism. The third synod was comj)osed of one thousand 
arJiats^ assembled at the desire of King Asoka in 241 B.c. at 
lYitaliputra, for the purpose of j)urging the Buddhist monas- 
teries of heretical hitruders, worshippors of the Fire and 
adorers of the Sun.” 

At the conclusion * of this synod several missionaries were 
despatched to foreign countries for the propagation of the 
Buddhist religion. They were the principal Sthaviras or 
elders, who had aefejuired the rank of arJuity and were revered 
for superior sanctity/ The following is a list of them on the 
authority of the JMahawanso, and of the scenes of their labours 
as identified by Major Cunningham — Bhilsa TopeSy p. 117: — 
1st. Madhyantika was deputed to Kasmira and Gandhara, or 
Kashmir and Peslutwar, 2ad. Mahadeva was sent to Mahisa- 
inandala, which may possibly be Maheswara on the Narbada. 
3rd. Rakshita to Wanawasi, probably the modern Mew^r and 
Bundi, 4th. Yavana Dharma Rakshita (the Greek, Preserver of 
Dharma) to Aparantaka or Northern Sind. 5th. Maha 
Dh{fi*ma Rakshita to the Maharatta country. fitli.^ Mahara- 
kshita to the Yavana country, most probably to the Greek pro- 
vince of Kabul. 7th. Madliyama to the Himawanta, or country 
of the Himalayas, together with five other Sthaviras named 
Kassapa, Mulikadeva, Dliandabinassa, Sahasideva. Relives of 
Kassapa and Madhyarna were discovered by Major Cunningham 
in one of the topes opened by him at Sanchi. 8lh. Sono^ and 
Uttaro Vere sent to Slivarnabhuini, or "golden land,” either 
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Ava or Siam, 9tb. Maha Mahendra, the son of Asoka, with 
four others, were the missionaries to Ceylon, where they con- 
verted the King Devdnampriya-Tishya and his court 

“The narrative of tliese missions,” says Major f^unninghnm, “is one 
of the most curious and interesting passages in the ancient history of 
India. It is preserved entire in both the sacred books of the Singa- 
lese, tlie Dipanwifso^ and the AEaJidtcmiso ; aryl the mission of 
Mahendra to Ceylon is recorded in the sacred books of tlie Burmese. 
J3ut the authenticity of the narrative has been most fully and satis- 
factorily established by the discovery of the relics of some of these 
missionaries, with the names of the countries to which they wore 
deputed.” — Cunningham^ ]3. 119. / ♦ 

Thus in one of the topes at Sanchi was found a casket with 
three inscriptions, identifying Vhc contained relics as those “ of 
the emancipated Kusapa^Gfla. the npiritnal teacher to the ivhole 
Hemaivanta,'* of the emancipated Majhimaf and “ 0 / the 
emancipated Tldriti-Putraf two of which names correspond with 
those given in tlie Mahawanso an(f its coinmentary. A second 
casket of the relics of K^sapa was discovered at Sondri, from 
which it appears that he was the son of Koti. Of llaritipntra 
nothing is known. In otlier caskets or boxes in the same tope, 
were found relics wilh inscriptions, reciting the names of seven 
more of the leading men of the Buddhist Church durifig the 
reign of Asoka. A ’comparison of all the different inscriptions 
brings out an extremely carious and intereyting result : — 

“It establishes the intimate connexion which qxisted betwedfn many 
of the princjpal leaders of the Buddlust faith dui’ing the reign of 
Asoka. The family of Kodini, in two generations alone, would appear 
to have furnished no less tliaii six leading members of the Buddhist 
priesthood. II is son Majhima was tlie missionary sent to the 
lleraawanta country in 211 a.c. ; and his grandson Gotiputra was so 
eminent a member of the Buddha community as to have merited the 
title of ddgddo, or ‘‘brother” of the faith ; wliicli proves that he must 
have dedicated some ol' his own children to the service of his religion. 
This family also would appear to have been equally celebrated as suc- 
cessful propoundors of Buddhism ; for Goti is recorded to have been 
the teacher of Yaechi Suvijayata, and Ids son Gotiputra to have^hceii 
the teacher of the famous Mogaliputra, who was the head of the Bud- 
dhist Church at the assembly of the thir<l synod in n.c. 241. The coii- 
' nexion between the different members of this family and their pupils 
is shown in the following table : — 



Beseanhes of Major Gmningham. 

Kodini had three sons, 


d06 


I 

KoDiNi-PUTiiA. * Goti had four Majhima, mission- 

llelicsat5>«n- sons and one ary to the I/e- 

chi. • j>upil. viawanta. lle- 

lics at Sanclii 
and SovaH. 

Goti-putra, Mission- ■% Kakana\ A pRAnnA- Uhanduka, a J3hik- Subahita, the 
ary to D.-irddbliisa- Relics at An- shu, or mendicant royal scribe, 

ra. Relics at <S’a7ic/ri diier, presented rc- monk. See c/a i Sec t^anchi 

and SonarL He lies of Vachhi to Insciiptions, No. Inscriptions, 

had two pupils. i^anv/n. 3:3. No. 110. 

* Goti’s pupil was Vacciii-Suvijagata. 

^ Relics at Sanchi. 

Had one son. 

1 

Moqali-i’Utra, 1I(%1 VAcem-ruTRA. Re- 

of the Iluddhist lies at ^1 // (//a t a*. 

Churoli, inn.c. 211. 

Relies at t^ancld 
iimi A ndher. , 

This gen( 3 alogy, obtained front tbd inscriptions of ibo BhiLsa I'opes, 
shows what we might roasoTiably ex])Cct to get from tlie numerous 
topes wliich still exist in the ancient Kapila and Magadha, the scene 
of Sakya Sinha’s birth, teaching, and death. A few more genealogies 
similar to the above w^^uld probably give us a complete succession from 
the time of Sakya Sinha down to ti\e age of Asoka, and so establish 
the accuracy of the date now assign(‘(l to the great founder of the 
Jluddhist religion. As we have already diseoveriHl re]i(*s of his con- 
temporaries, Sariputra and Mogahimi, who date froni the nuddle of the 
sixtli century u.c , aiul of Mogaliputra and others who assisted at 
the third synod in h.c. 2 M, there is eviTy reasonable expectation that 
a complete examination* of the still existing monuments would yield us 
the names of many of the principal loaders of Bucldhism during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries before Christ .” — Bhilsa Toj)es, pp. 
21)2 If. 

The name of Sakya is not so well known as that of Senna- 
cherib, and the recital of Major Cunningham does not embrace 
descriptions of personal adventure and of native manners, which 
render so attractive the narrative of Layard’s researches in the* 
Meso}>otamian regions. But tlic real value of the results obtained 
from the opening of the Bhilsa Topes in 1851 is scarcely, if at 
all, less for the reconstruction of a wonderful history long dead, 
than that of the excavations in the mounds of Nineveh. And we 
cordially enforce the wish expressed by Major Cunningham-— 

That tlie Court of Directors of the East India Company will, with 
their usual liberality, authorize the employment of a competent ollicer 
to open the numerous topes» \Vhich still exist in North and South 
Bidiar, and to draw up a report on all the Buddiiist reiiiaiiis of Kapila 
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aiid Kusinagara, of Vaisali and Tlajagriha, wliich were the principal 
scenej4 of Sjik^'a’s labours .” — BJiilsa Topes, Pref. p. x. 

The reign of Asoka is as memorable in the history of Bud- 
dhism as is that of Constantine or Theodosius in the history of 
the Christian faith. Ilis sway extended itself over the whole of 
Northern India, “ from the mountains of Kashmir to the banks 
of the Narbadda, and from the mouth of the Igdus to the Bhy of 
Bengal.” Upon his father’s death he seized on the throne, 
though a \mimger brother, and secured himself in its possession, 
after the Oriental fashion, by the slaughter of the rest of the seed 
royal except his uterine brother Tishya. lie was of a fierce and 
cruel dis{)osition, which renders more' striking the effects pro- 
duced in him by his conversion to Buddhism. And he who had 
been called Charid- Asoka , or Asokathe furious,” acquired the 
title, as a follower of Buddha^' of Bharm- Asoka^ or “Asoka the 
virtuous.” Many thousantf Buddliist ascetics were fed at his 
expense. He distributed the relics of Jluddha over India, erected 
numerous Vihars or monasteries, atid raised chaitijas on all the 
spots rendered jncrnorable by the acts of Sakya. Moreover, he 
promulgated a multitude of edicts inculcating the observation of 
Bharmmay or the law. “ Numbers of these edicts, engraved on 
massive rocks, and on stone })illars, still remain in different parts 
of India to attest the general accuracy of the Buddhist annals.” 
These edicts are found at Dliaiili in Kuttack, at Giniar in Gujrat, 
at Kapurdigiri near Pc^havvar, The king yvho names himself in 
them IS called Priyadarsi, beloved of llie Devas ; but Oriental- 
ists, with one eminent exception, are agreed that Priyadarsi is 
the same wijlh Asoka king of Magadha, who reigned from 2G3 to 
222 B.C., dying at the age of eighty-two years.* 

* Some of the doubts mlcrtniiiccl at one time by Professor li. H. ‘Wilson 
respecting the ])nrport of tlic Prfyadaisi inscri])tious liavo been dissipated on 
a fidlcr exuinination of the edict of that kiii^ known as tlie Bhabra inscription, 
discovered by ^lajor Buit, near Jayimr, of which an account was publislied in 
"Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,” ix. GIS. The Professor ^i^uis a critical cxainiiialion of 
this inscription in a recent niunhcr of the "Journal of the Koyal Asiatic 
^ Society/^ vol. xvi. part 2, and proposes the following as his improved transla- 
tion of that remarkable inoniunent. 

"Piyadiisi, the king, to’ the venerable assembly of Magadlia, commands the 
infliction of little pain and indulgence to animals". 

" It is verily known, I pi*ociaim, to w hat extent my respect and favour are^ 
placed in Bucjdha, in the law, and in the assembly. 

" Whatsoever (words) liave been spoken by the divine Buddha, they Iiave 
all been well said, and in them, verily, I declare that capability of nroof is to 
be discerned : so that the pure law (whicli they teach) will be of long dura- 
tion, as far as I am worthy (of being obeyed). 

"For these, I declare, are the precepts bhthe law of the prinqipal discipline 
(Yir%a), having overcome the oppressions of the Aryas-- — ,, 
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As there can be no historical doubt of the Christianity, in 
some sense, of the Emperor Constantine, notwithstanding the 
silly wStory of the apparition of the heavenly cross which tradi- 
tion has connected with his name, so tliere can be none of 
the conversion of Asoka to the Buddhist faitli, although it is 
overlaid with ridiculous legends, such as the following : — Asoka 
had an cxecutioi^r, Chanda-girika, worthy of himself The 
royal tyrant would cut olf the heads of five hundred ministers, or 
burn five hundred ladies of his harem, in a day; and it was the 
delight of the oflicial, whose heart was in Ins profession,* to 
realize in the tortures of the victims delivered to him the hor- 
rible imaginations of the^Jh'ahmanical hells, lie had obtained 
from the king, as a special favour, that tlicrc should be no egress 
with life for any who had dnee cro:#scd his threshold. Samudra, a 
Buddhist mendicant, enters the inv^^)g and seemingly hospitable 
doors of the house of death, (hianda-girika seizes on his t)rcy 
with the joy of a spider. The bhikshu obtains with difficulty a 

« — — (and rofut(3d), tlic i ho Munis, ihe sulras of tho M unis, (the })rac- 

tlcos) of inferior ascot ios, tlio censnveof alight world, and (all) false; doctriii(;s. 

“Those things, as declared by tlu'. divine lUidtllia, I proclaim, and 1 desire 
IhcTu to bo regarded as the precepts of the law. 

“ And that as many as t^iere may ho, male and lemalc mendicants, may lieai* 
and ohserve them constantly, as w(‘U also as male and fcmali; followers (of the 
laity). 

“These things J alUrm, and hav(‘ causi’d this to be wrill.cn (to make known 
to you) tliat such will lie luy intention.’’ 

As far as wc arc ahlo to judge, the learned Orieutalist is justified in not 
considering the al'ovc m^cripfion to supply e\ idcncc” (couclusivo) of the 
then existence of Puddliisjt writings or of the Tripitaka having assumed a 
detluiti' form. J3iit In; is constrained to accept it, in op]){)sitioii to his pre- 
vioiusly expressed opinion, and not altogctluT giaeionsly, iis proof of the encou- 
ragement of Jkiddhism hy Ih'iyad.irsi. “ VVe liavc Ibnhlha designated by iifamc, 
aiid with the title by whie]\ he- is most fiy^ueutly styled, bhagavat — divine, or 
Lord. We have the Buddhisf triad (list inet ly .spi'oi lied — tin; law, dliarma ; tho 
assembly, sarigha; and Buddha; and the ins(n'iptiou is addros^cd to the second, 
or body of tin; cliurcli, in ^fagadha, the eountry in wliie.li tin* religion first took 
root, and long predominated.” Kvcm if tliis doe-umont is “ defective in having 
no date,” it cannot be siibscipumt to the reign of Asoka; other edicts of the 
same king, Priyadarsi, mentitju the names ot Cln'ck ])riuccs, as contemporary 
with himself, nouc of whom ri;igii(;d later than 210 B.C. ; and at tlio death of 
Asoka his (lominions wfcre divided among his descendants, so that no king 
posterior to him could have issued these (’diets over sueli a wide range of 
fcrritory as that wherein they have b('(?n found. 

Ko living person is better able to illustrate the early history ()f .Buddhism, 
if he will seriously addn\ss himself to that undcrlakin‘r, than Professor Wilson. 
The translation of the Bhabra iuscriptiou, now olfered by him, shows its 
.Buddhist character far more distinctly than either tlm Calcutta rendering or 
that, of M. Burnouf. And w(; have Uttle doubt that liis further investigations 
will tend to confirm the conclusions couecriyng Buddhism, and the personal 
existeneo of its founder arrived at by Priiiscp, Tumour, Burnouf, and Lassen. 
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reprieve of seven days, sorrowing and bewailing himself, not for 
death itself, but that "it will overtake' him prematurely, before he 
has attained perfect intelligence; that it will be to him the 
entering upon another' cycle of transmigrations, A terrible 
punishment, the braying in a mortar of a guilty pair, brings so 
forcibly before him the vanity of all worldly forms and earthly 
desires, that he commits himself to a profbupd meditation on 
the teaching of Ihuldha. During the last night allotted to 
him in life, he thus rises to the condition of Arhat, and, to the 
astonishment of his executioner, welcomes joyfully the dawn 
which shall now be to him the day of deliverance. Astonish- 
ment leads neither to admiration nor /compassion, and Samiidra 
is plunged into a caldron, Idled with all horrible ingredients, 
under which his tormentor li^^hts th» flames. New prodigies 
succeed/ The mendicant s^j^ers no pains, the fire refuses to do 
its office, and Charida-girikti beholds the holy man seated cross- 
legged and calm upon a lotus-flower in the midst of the caldron. 
When the king and his courtiers have been summoned to wit- 
ness the miracle, the holy one rises in the air — his body 
beautiful as a swan’s, bright as a flame, tremulous in the sky as 
fountains of water; thence he holds converse with the king, and 
announces to him his destiny, as a cliosen instrument for )^ro- 
pagating the faith — a destiny long ago foretold by the Buddha 
himself. Asoka accepts the augury, and undertakes his mission 
— promising to raise cliaityas innumerable ,on the spots csj)cci- 
ally consecrated by the presence of Sakya, and to issue edicts 
throughout his dominions for the advanccn|ent of Dharmma. 
What is especially remarkable in the edicts of this king, pre- 
suming him to be the same with Briyadarsi, is the spirit of 
religious toleration in which they are conceived. In those 
which are dated in the earlier years of bis reign. Brahmans 
arc mentioned before Srarnans or Buddhist teachers: in tlie 
later edicts this order is reversed. No trace of a persecuting 
disposition appears. Nor is such to be found in the history 
of Buddhism. It made its way by preaching, by self-denial, 
by passive resistance, by endowments, hierarchies, and corporate 
institutions, but not by force. It has yielded to force; has never 
employed it. 

Thfs characteristic of Buddhism is illustrated, among man;|| 
other^, bV'the legend of Kunala with the beautiful eyes. He 
was kmn of Asoka, one of whose queens, Tishya llakshita, 
inflamed with desire for the lovely youth, tempted him one day 
with passionate words and embraces to dishonour his father’s 
bed. Recoiling from her, and stopping his ears wdth his hands, 
he bid her, as a mother, advance no further in the path that 
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would lead to bell. The queen thenceforward sought to revenge 
her repulse, and on occasion of a mission of the prince to reduce 
to obedience a revolted city in a distant part of his father’s 
dominions, she fodnd means to accomplish her design. The 
king himself was suffering from a strange complaint, which 
baffled all the resources of his physicians. Even the natural 
functions of his body were reversed, and fetid humours exuded 
from the pores of his skin. The queen, on reflection, fell upon 
the following device : — She caused watch to be set for any who 
should be afflicted with a like disease ; and having found such a 
patient, ordered him to be massacred, and his body to be opened 
before he was yet dead.'- The origin of the malady was thus 
revealed in the presence of a hideous worm within. Various 
substances were presented witli out effect to the yet living 
monster, but at the touch of an onion it died. With great 
persuasion and reluctance, the king vVas prevailed on to swallow 
the abominable esculent: it relieved him of his uninvited and 
unwelcome guest. In gratituVle, he promised to grant his queen 
any request she should make of him ; and slie demanded the 
possession of the supreme power of the kingdom for seven days. 
Thus armed, ^hc sent a missive to the army, scaled with the 
king’s ivory signet, , commanding the eyes of the beautiful 
Knndla to be lorn out. An executioner of the horrible order 
having been found, Kunala, already imbued with the doctrine 
of Sakya, submitted, without resistance, and acknowledged in 
the loss of his eyes the truth of the preaching of the wise man, 
that all earthly things arc transitory and worthless. According 
to some versions of the legend, Asoka executes a poetical justice 
upon his unworthy wife, and Kuii^la, still more poetlcall}'^, 
recovers by a miracle his beautiful eyes ; — according to others, 
Tishya Rakshita is ])ard()ned at the ^intercession of her son-in- 
law ; blit in all is -clearly declared the Buddhist doctrine* of 
resignation to natural evils and of non-resistance to human in- 
juries. Thus the value' of the Buddhist legends is in their inner 
content or centre, which is sometimes an historical fact and some- 
tiine^ a doctrine or precept. So the legend of Asoka, overlaid as 
it is with absurdities, contains the central fact of his conversion ; 
and the legend of Kunala embodies, as we have seen, the maxim 
not returning evil for evil, and of overcoming evil with good. 
Trhere may in the legend of Kunala be also worked^ up some 
thread of historical fact ; liiit in otlier legends whicli illustrate 
the doctrine, precepts, and discipline of Buddhism, all trace of 
fact is wanting, and they can only be considered as parables in 
a narrative and historical foFni, as in the following story. 

Saugha Rakchita, about to enter on the crowning life of his 
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cycle of transmi^ratlotis/ was devoted by bis parents, before his 
birth, as a disciple of the venerable odriputva, by whom, on 
arriving at the proper age he was ordaitied. Five hundred 
merchants of his city, having freighted a ship Ibr distant voyages, 
bethought themselves of taking with them an holy man, an 
Arhat, to teach tfiem the law whilst they should be crossing the 
wide ocean. They obtained from Sdriputra/with the sanction 
of Bhagnvat himself, the services of his pOpil, Sangha Rakchita, 
who was of thesame age with the merchants, and who," when they 
were little boys together had played with them in the dirt.” In 
mid-sea, the vessel of the merchants was seized by the Nagas, 
an intermediate sea-serpent and Profean race of beings, not 
without their good dispositions, but with a strong spice of mis- 
chief. Sangha Rakcliita plhnges himself into the ocean to 
deliver his friends. In the fubdc of tlie Niigas, he teaches them 
the law, and is generously permitted by them to emerge, when 
he has become alarmed at their poisonous qualities. Returned 
to the upper air and to solid earth,*hc penetrates into a Ibrest, in 
the midst of which he beholds a magnificent vihara, adorned 
with terraces, seats, balustrades, trclliees, and windows. The 
monks, clothed as becomes their order, are meditating in calm 
and decent postures. Suddenly, at the s»)und of the wooden 
roller, which should call them to their ante-meridian refection, 
the monastery vanishes, and its inhabitants,' armed with iron ham- 
mers, commence crushing each others’ heatls; with cries and 
groans they continue this employment until night, when the 
monastery re-apjiears, and tlic monks resume tbeir placid medita- 
tions. These had been disciples of the celebrated Kasyapa — 
this was their punishment for having one day broken the quiet 
of their monastic repast with an unseemly quarrel. Sangha 
Rakchita meets with other like monastic hells localized upon the 
earth, adapted as retributions for the commission of different 
crimes and breaches of discipline. And after death the offenders 
are to begin again their cycles of migrations in the infernal 
world. 

Asoka’s zeal for the advancement of Buddhism was so great, 
that he devoted a son and a daughter to the propagation of the 
faith, -and he established immense monasteries, with rich endow- 
ments, in all parts of India. Of the names prominent insubsequcn( 
Indian hi,srory, Kadpliiscs the Scythian, in the last century b.c., 
was a convert to the Buddhist faith, and his successor, Kanishka, 
was one of its most distinguished patrons. He subdued the Vale 
of Kashmir, and in his reign Ndgarjuna, a celebrated Buddhist 
controyervsialist, obtained the niissioifof five hundred Kashmirian 
^ Arliahs, for the propagation of Sakya’s doctrine in Tibet Abbut 
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the same time, or early in the Christian era, Java was con- 
verted to the same faithp China, we have seen, adopted it 
in the latter part of the first century. Little more is known of 
Buddhism until the period of the pilgrimage of Fa Kian, in the 
beginning of the fifth century, when it was the prevailing reli- 
gion of the Panjab, and of northern India, from Mathura to the 
Ganges. At the time of his visit, Chandra Gupta was king of 
XJjain, and appears tq have been a munificent patron and faith- 
ful follower of Buddhism. In an inscription of his on one of 
the railings of the colonnade at Sanchi, it is recorded, that he 
left a sum of twenty-five thousand dinars for its regular illumi- 
nation and for the continual service of its monks. After this 

E eriod, Buddhism is assailed from without with increasing vigour 
y Brahmanism, and degenerates jinto the corruption of Tantric 
superstitions. So that 

“ At the time of Hwaii Thsang’s ^isit, Buddhism was rapidly 
deoUuing, many of the monysteries were in ruins, and temples of the 
lu'retieal Brahmans were rising*on all sides. At Benares there weiv 
one huiidred lujretieal temples, and ten thousand liereties, who wor- 
shipped Iswara, while the Bauddhas had only thirty monasteries, and 
some three thousand monks and their disciples.” “ In the seventh 
century, Buddhism was propagated over the whole of Tibet, hut from 
the eighth, its fall (ift India J^roper) was rapid and violent.” ’‘It 
was not finally extinguished until the eleventh or twelfth century, 
'vn Iicu the last votaries oT Buddha ^verc expelled from the continent of 
India,” — JJhiha Topeiif\)\), IGo, 0. 

We must now endeavour to give some account of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine, nsihg the word in its widest sense as including 
discipline, morality, and inctaphysic ; for doctrine, in the modern 
sense of theology, there is none. And in the following outline, 
we follow principally the lucid arrangement of M. B, St. Hilaire. 
The basis of the system of Sakya ^is the theory of the Four 
Sublime Verities, which are; 1. As to pain, that it 25; 2. As 
to the cause of pain, that it is desire ; 3. A consolatory truth, 
that pain can be ended by Nirvana ; 4. Is the method which 
conducts to Nirvana, This method of salvation or deliverance 
has eight parts: Right perception, or right faith ; right judgment 
free from all doubts; right speech, or perfect veracity ; })roposal 
to self of right ends ; adoption of right, that is, virtuous means 
of subsistence, which, strictly speaking, is in the ascetic life ; 
right attention to the precepts of the law; right memory, or the 
remembrance of all past actions, and in their true light, without 
bias ; and lastly, right meditation, which produces perfect in- 
telligence, and an apathy near to Nirvdna, The four sublime 
verities were comprehended hy Siddhftrtha, under the Banana of 
CVoT: LXVI. No. CXXX.]— New Series, Vol, X. No. II. Y 
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Bodhimanda, whereupon he became Buddha. And these verities 
— pain, the cause of pain, the remedy of pain, and the method of 
the remedy, contain the key to the whole Buddhist system. 

When new religions arise, they take their«spccific characters 
partly from the material of pre-existing persuasions, rooted pre- 
judices, unquestioned sentiment, and phenomena of human life, 
supposed to be necessary and constant because then present ; and 
partly from the force of an individual mind, or individual minds 
making efforts to reconcile difficulties, or to build up logical 
conclusions, or to harmonize tradition and conscience, or to 
presume causes, or to follow out sequences from assumed data. 
Now wc cannot estimate a force, or ap^^reciate a form, unless wc 
know the material which it has acted on and modified. Therefore, 
in forming any judgment of tfie peculiarities of Buddfiism, ac- 
count must be taken of tlig doctrines and life-conditions of 
Hinduism, out of which it e.rose : just as in estimating the pecu- 
liarities of Christianity, the speculative and practical coiulitiou 
both of Judaism and Ueathenism must be well ascertained. 
Buddhism rests, as on an unquestioned basis, upon the Brahnian- 
ical doctrine of migration; and this Oriental migration, it must 
be observed,einbraces a much wider range than the Pythagorean, 
with which the classical reader is familiar. Beings who arc 
subject to its cycles, pass through all forms'*of existence from the 
lowest unorganized masses and shapes to the highest intelligence. 
They rise to a probationary and determining state in manhood, 
and according to the issue of that trial, cnjoy*b(*forc recommencing 
their round, ages it may be of god-hood and blessedness, or arc 
plunged, before tlicy can emerge into the ’ lowest sublunary 
condition, into millions of years of suffering, in some elaborate 
hell. Even the rarest intelligences and most blessed spirits 
must descend, after a greater or less duration, to run round 
again a course of risk, 'Piiis following out of the consequences 
of every idle word or passionate act through interminable migra- 
tions ^Yas the dogma, terrible as the whirling of the upper mill- 
stone, \vhich Buddhism, while it acknowledged its inevitable law, 
sought to evade. Tlic exaggeration given to the doctrine of 
transmigration, in connexion with the continued effects from 
age to age of the actions in foregone lives, is the very founda- 
tion of Buddhism, which thus rests upon fear; and'the salvation 
held forth by it is an extrication and deliverance from evil, not 
an introduction into positive good. 

An iUustration of this argument of terror is found in the legend 
of Vi^lbka or Tishya. He was brother to the celebrated Asoka, 
who anxious for his conversion. An intellectual or polemical 
difficulty stood in the way. The asceticism of the Brahmans was 
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more extreme than that of the Buddhists, and yet the most self- 
denying llishis acknowledged that they could not arrive, with all 
their mortification, at an entire subjugation of their passions. How 
then should it be supposed that the Srainana could obtain that 
end ? The king, therefore, adopted the following expedient. One 
day that he had laid aside the ensigns of royalty, while taking 
the bath, his servants, at his suggestion, prevailed on Vit^soka 
to put on the diatlem ^^nd royal robe, out of vanity or curiosity. 
The king, surprising his brother so arrayed, affected to believe 
that he had thus adorned himself with the intention of assuming 
the kingdom. He sentenced him to death, but accorded to his 
eiitrcalies a reprieve ofi^ seven days. Daring this time he 
ordained, that he sliould be treated in all rcvspects as if he were 
king. He was honoured the oj^eisances of the courtiers, and 
surrounded with the delights of hundreds of musical instruments, 
and of dances of women. But at tlSsk end of each day, the chief 
executioner with his bell, attended by his ministers in blue 
garments, ])rcsentc(l himself before the prince, to remind 
him, that one, and another, and another day had passed, and 
of the small space of life which yet remained to him. At 
the end of the seventh da}^, Vitiisoka was conducted into the 
presence of his brother, who demanded of him how he had 
relished the royal pleasures. How could I behold dances, or 
have an ear for sweet strains of music, how could I inlialc delicious 
odours or taste exquisite savours, or care for gold or jewxds, or 
the embraces of soft 'persons, when there were waiting at my 
gate those grim messengers of death? The fear of death was as a 
burning fever to me by day, and a weight upon my head by 
night.” If, then,” re])IiGd Asoka, “the fear of death about to close 
this present life, could hinder thee from enjoying those royal 
pleasures, how much more do the Sramanas fear the approach of 
death, which shall be the close of hundreds of successive lives, 
which may be the opening into how many possible states of 
future existence. If one is to live again in hell, how dreadful are 
the torments of fire : if among the animals, how great the terrors 
of mutual tearing and devouring ; if among the Fretas, there are 
the distresses of hunger and thirst; if among men, there is the 
perpetual disquiet of vain desires ; and if among the Gods, there 
is the fear of falling at last from their state of happiness. Since 
the prospect of losing this present life rendered thee indifferent 
to its joys, how much more must the Sramanas be indiMerent to 
all worldly things, who are always absorbed in reflections on the 
possible evils of the future life and on the method of deliverance.” 
Vii^soka, by such a mse on the part of his brother, is led to 
lake refuge in the law of *Bhagavat, he even embraces the 
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ascetic life, and from Bhikshii he arrives at the condition of 
Arhat. 

In the sequel of the same legend, which is, however, in some 
features, of modern date, Asoka is represented as retaining 
much of his natural fierceness, and as resenting an indignity 
shown to a statue of Buddha, by the extermination of a whole 
city of 16,000 inhabitants. But he is taught a better un- 
derstanding of the law of Buddha, througli a severe lesson. 
A mendicant Brahman at Pataliputra, having in like manner 
broken in pieces a statue of Buddha, the king made proclama- 
tion of a reward to any one who would bring him the head of a 
Brahman mendicant. Tempted by thn reward, a poor man, in 
whose hut Vit^soka, in the coarse of his wanderings, had taken 
shelter, cut off his head and parried it to the king. Thunder- 
struck at this catastrophe, ^^^oka, conscious that his own pas- 
sionate orders had been fatal to a brotlier and a sage, ordained, 
that thenceforward no one should be put to death on account of 
religion. It is evident that here, Jtoo, the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, and the moral precept of employing no violence in the 
cause of religion, have given form and substance to the legend. 

If so terrible, as we have seen, was the doctrine of trans- 
migration, and such the rolling car of destiny as to the future, 
little less terrible were the actual pains' of earth. Under a 
system of caste, and amidst spectacles of unlimited power 
and inordinate oppression, of abject degradation and hope- 
less physical suffering, the eye which recoiled from the lurid 
heavens found no green resting-place on earth. That paiji 
is the lot of man was sufficiently obvious' from each huinau 
being’s experience, that it was then dominant and inevit- 
able was evident from the general condition of Hindu life ; 
reflection pointed in innumcralde instances to desire as the 
cause of pain. When reflection was at fault, the doctrine of 
migration came In as a supplement, and attributed the pains of 
this life to the ill-rcgulatcd desires of a former existence, aiu) 
predicted so on, for ever and ever, the following of penalties in 
one condition from the faults committed in some one which had 
preceded it. And not immediately does an act bear its fruit of 
penalty or recompence. The act is perishable and disappears, 
but 'an ineffaceable efficacy remains from it, which will bring 
about, in some other recurring life, its necessary relative effect. 
And if many men are born into a miserable and degraded con- 
ditiq^^t must be a^arcntly as a sequel to foregone acts in some 
oth^:^robation. To cut short this hopeless gyration, for the 
and to palliate the evils. of desire for feebler followers, 
,^0$. the purpose of Sakya’s teaching. Nirvdna was an entire 
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deliverance from migration, the apprehension of which hung like 
a black cloud upon the horizon of life ; and in any degree wherein 
apathy could be attained, the evils of the present world and the 
penalties of the future would be alleviated. Subordinate there- 
fore to the method” are the ^^ten precepts of aversion.” Five 
for all men — hearers or laymen^Upasakas : Not to kill — not 
to steal — not to cqramit adultery — not to lie— not to be drunken. 
Five for professed disciples : To abstain from food out of season 
— to abstain from dances, theatrical representations, songs and 
music — to abstain from personal ornaments and perfumes — to 
abstain from a lofty and luxurious couch — to abstain from taking 
gold and silver. For thos^i. further advanced in the religious life, 
“ twelve observances” are enjoined, dating apparently from the 
very earliest formation of the society, and before the institution of 
Viharas. They are as follows : — l^^To wear no clothing but of 
rags cast awa 3 ^ 2. And of such, only three garments — a kilt, a 
night-shirt, and a cape. 3. Of these, the cape, worn on the left 
shoulder, was woollen of a yelIo\v colour. 4. To live only on 
victuals begged in alms. 5. To make only one meal daily; 
6. and that before noon. Onc^f the relaxations demanded by 
the refractory monks of Vaisuli, at the time of the second synod, 
was the allowance of two inches in length of the shadow of the 
declining sun to partake of food,” prohibited by Sakya after mid- 
day. 7. To live in the forest, only entering the towns to seek 
alms. 8. To take no shelter but the foliage of trees, t). To 
take rest seated at the foot of a tree. ] 0. And so to sleep, the 
back against the tree, and without lying down. 11. Not to 
move hirt carpet from place to place. 12. To meditate by night 
among the tombs on the transitoriiiess of all human things. It 
should be noticed, that the Buddhist is not taught to offend 
natural decency by wandering in a state of nudity like the 
Brahmanical ascetic. And females \("ere admitted to take the 
vows of the monastic life. Pradjapati, the aunt of Sakya, was 
the first nun, and his three wives also took the vows. All 
members of the community who forsook the world were called: 
Sramana, ‘‘ Victorious over self,” and the Bhikshu, or Mendi- 
cants, were those, who from motives of humility, begged their 
Jaily food. The necessary equipments of the Bhikshu were the 
alms-dish for receiving the scraps bestowed by the charitable, 
an ewer, a staff, a razor, a sewing-needle, and a .waistband. 
With respect to degrees of attainment, 

^‘The old Buddhists neatly distinguished the different grades of 
monks by the typos of shee]>, deer, and oxen. The Shee2J when in 
llight, never looks back, and Jliko the J^rdivako, cares only for self- 
pre^i^ervation. The Peer turns back to Ipok on the following herd, 
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and like the Bralyelca, is mindful of others while he seeks his own 
deliverance. The O.r, which bears whatever burden is put upon him, 
is typical of the Bodhisatwa^ who, reganlloss of himself, careth only 
for tlio salvation of otheins. The Bodhisatwa [or Arhat] is the highest 
grade of mortal beings ; for on his attaining Buddhahood, he can no 
‘more be regenerated.” — JBhiha Tojyes, p. GO. 

” And so it is with great likelihood concluded by Major Cun- 
ningham, that a Lama cannot properly be considered a re- 
incarnate Buddha, for no one who has once entered Nirvana 
can ever issue from it, or be bom again. The Lama is a Bod- 
hisatwa, voluntarily abstaining from the entering Nirvana, and 
submitting to be born again upon ca’ th for the sake of man- 
kind. 

The six transcendant virtues, or perfections, are charity, vir- 
tue, patience, courage, conj^e-mplation, and wdsdom. Of these 
the most worthy of remark is “ charity,” which is so boundless, 
that it embraces not only all men but all living beings, as is 
expressed in a legend concerning Sakya, that he fed with his 
own flesh a tigress which w.as too feeble for want of food to 
suckle her whelps. And of som^ other accessory virtues is like- 
wise to be observed one which is usually supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the Christian morality, namely, the virtue of humility. 
Founded upon this virtue is even the practice or ordinance of 
confession, a practice which was still in e;cistencc in the time of 
Asoka, It took place at the new and full moon, and remission 
followed without further penance. It was public, not auricular. 
The doctrine is illustrated in the following legend, of which the 
basis is probably historical. 

King Ajatasatra, son of Bimbisara, restless with remorse, on ac- 
count of the crime of parricide, is desirous of consulting the wisest 
teachers among the Brahmans, if possibly he may find rest to his 
soul. Bimbisara had beei! a friend of Buddha’s, but Ajatasatra 
was a persecutor of the new faith. He is however moved, at the 
suggestion of one of his followers, to have recourse to Sakya in his 
spiritual difficulty. He finds Bhagavat in a grove of mangoes, 
at night, surrounded by hundreds of his disciples, assembled for 
the purpose of solemn confession under the light of the full- 
orbed moon. The ting requests an interview with the sage, 
which is accorded him ; and he proposes to him a question, of 
which in vain sought a solution from tlie Brahmans. It 

was thiisft ' Is it possible to predict to men the consequences 
h^eajfl^^ of their conduct in this life ? The Buddha, in his 
replyi^entcrs on a demonstration of the Four Sublime Verities^ 
aiid'|bonvmces the king that the qctions of men are followed 
h^afier by inevitable and fatal results, Compirehending then 
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the enoroiity of his crime in the terrors oY its consequences, the 
king begs to be received as a disciple, acknowledges his sins, 
and submits himself thenceforward to the restraint of Dharrnma. 
Bhagavat, conformably to his doctrine, remits his transgression, 
which he has expiated by the humiliation of confession before 
the assembled society. Such an act of confession would not 
indeed, any more than any other act of virtue, obliterate at once 
all consequences In future migrations of sins already committed, 
but it would be the commencement of a new scries of effects, 
likewise capable of being transmitted through infinite ages, and 
so of overcoming at last the influence of crime upon future states 
of being. 

Sakyamuni, it has been said, became Buddha under the 
Banana of Bodhimanda, when he apprehended the Four Sub- 
lime Verities and the Concatenation of Causes. The Verities of 
which we have spoken already are^ijic key of his moral system ; 
the doctrine of Concatenation of Causes is the key of his philo' 
so[)hy or metaphysics. II conducts immediately to the crown- 
ing and peculiar doctrine of Nirvana. To say of it, that it is 
disai)pointing, is no more than - must be said of other great reli- 
gious and philosophical systems when they come to be traced 
to their principles. But not only is it disappointing, it is with 
difficulty that the ((Concatenation can be made coherent, and 
especially in the employment of the word Cause, wc must not 
expect that precision or unity of application which we should 
demand in an Kuropean philosophical discussion. 

The problem which Sakya had proposed to himself was the 
deliverance of the*hiiman being from the evils of life. Death, 
according to the Hindu belief, which for him was in this 
respect unquestioned and undisturbed, was no such deliverance, 
it was only a step and passage into some other phase of misery. 
If i)e be supposed then to have arrived at his doctrine of the 
twelve concatenated causes by the method of inquiry, his 
analysis was conducted through the following steps ; — Death 
itselfi old age, ali life-evils, pre-suppase birth ; if one were not 
born, he could not suffer the evils of this life, nor grow sick or 
old, or die. Birth, therefore, is the cause of death. Birth in its 
turn presupposes existence ; birth is only a passage and transi- 
tion of a being already existing from one condition to another; 
and birth presupposes existence with all the attributes which a 
being has gathered about itself in previous conditions, .and which 
fix the form and modifications of the life into which it is enter- 
ing ; at each birth the condition of the individual being is deter- 
mined by his moral state, accumulated upon him by the virtues 
and vices of his lives during a previous infinity of ages. The cause 
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of existence*-rthat is, of each peculiar ixiodification of being — is 
attachment ; as if the things which the being had loved, good or 
evil, left upon it their form, stamp, and impression. Without 
this attachment, the being would be free, not bound down to 
migrate, as a specific existence, into this or that condition of 
life. So with rlato, the soul of the vicious carries off with it at 
death a film of body, and reveals itself as a ghost haunting the 
scenes which it had loved, and reluctant to quit the instrument 
of its pleasures. With S^kya the stain so contracted determines 
the next ensuing condition of life. This attachment is the effect 
of desire — of desire and avoidance. And the cause of desire is 
sensation, including under that terrn, the perception of all 
qualities which can affect us physically or morally. Sensation 
in its turn is caused by contact or motion external or internal, 
and is produced by the six sources of sense ; namely, by the five 
senses, as we term them, ^fid by the moral feelings or heart 
{manas). These six senses again are caused by, or we might 
rather say imply, and are correlative to name-forms ; that is, to 
those forms whereby objects are contradistinguished from each 
other, arc distributable in classes and subject to nomenclature, 
and are competent to make upon us uniforml}^ diverse impres- 
sions. By the name-form only are objects perceptible as speci- 
fically different, as being what they arc to us. These forms, 
moreover, are the result of consciousness;, they imply a subjec- 
tive energy which defines their several characteristics. Of con- 
sciousness, concepts are the cause; that is to say, all ideas of 
imagination, the illusive universe which it creates to itself. 
Finally, these concepts are owing to ignorance or error, which 
consists in regarding as durable that which' is transitory, and in 
attributing to the world a reality which does not belong to it. 

Thus ^kya discovered at Bodhiraanda the secret of the 
world — thus discovered the method of salvation, and of cutting 
short the perpetual sequence of births, by arresting the cause of 
birth. For were there no thought, there would be no error, 
no illusive concepts, no consciousness, no forms of objects, no 
senses, no contact, no sensation, no desire, no attachment, no 
existence, no birth; consequently, no misery, age, or death. 

The crowning and most important of the Buddhist doctrines is 
that of Nirvana^ It is the supreme end ; the recorapence of 
all virtue^; Ihe deliverance from all evil ; the only safety and 
salvatiq^ of ’man. All Indian sects indeed propose as the grand 
obj^etto which man should aspire, the attainment of a final state 
fro^ which there shall be no return. 

But the terms whioh the BauddhaSy as well as Jainaa^ more par- 
; ^iieularly. affect, and which however is also used by the rest, js 
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nlt'cana^ profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, as an adjective, 
it signities extinct ; as a fire which is gone out ; set, as a luminary 
Avliieh has gone down ; defunct, as a saint who has passed away. Its 
etymology is from to blow as wind, with the preposition nir^ used 
in a negative sense: it means calm andunruflled. The notion which is 
attached to the word in the acceptation now under consideration is 
that of perfect apathy. . . . Perpetual, uninterrupted apathy can hardly 
he said to differ from eternal sleep. . . . Accordingly, the Vedanta con- 
siders the individual boni to be temporarily, during the period of pro- 
found sleep, in the like condition of re-union with the Supreme, which 
it pormanentl}’' arrives at on its final emancipation from body. This 
doctrine is not that of the Jainas nor liauddhas. Put neitlier do tiny 
consider the endless repose^^allotted to their perfect saints as attended 
with a discontinuance of individuality. It is not annihilation, but un- 
ceasing apath}'', which they understand to be the extinction of their 
saints, nirvana." — Col ehroulce^s Mine. J^ssa^s, I., p. dOl. 

M. Burnonf takes some exceptlon«to this statement of Colc- 
brooke’s, and pressing the simile, so frequent on this subject with 
the Buddhists, of an extinguished lamp or flame, which entirely 
])erishes when it has no longer aliment, considers Nirvana to be 
utter annihilation or extinction. On the other hand, M. Foucaux 
urges that expressions are to be found in the Lotus of the good 
LaWf which represent Buddha as promising to send, after he shall 
have entered Nirvana^ supernatural support to the expounders 
of his law, to be present with them, and to correct their errors. 
{Parah. de V Enfant Egare^ p. 19.) But any passage which seems 
to imply a continued personal consciousness on the part of 
Buddha after his entry into Nirvana must be resolved into a 
figurative and ideal formula. For it is not conceivable, if a con- 
scious existence remained to Buddha after his departure, that he 
should not have become an object of worship ; that he should 
not, if he w^ere thought to be able personally to aid his followers, 
be personally prayed to ; that his NihH'ma should not have taken 
the form of an apotheosis in the imagination of those who believed 
in him. But of this there is no trace. And the question con- 
cerning final Nirvana resolves itself into this: whether it is 
understood to be a termination of all personal consciousness, or 
a complete destruction of individuality. It is more probable 
that it is the former only — that the Pudgala^ or Soul-atom, 
remains, but subject to no aggregation which can ever bring it 
again into conscious existence. 

Such is the final Nirvana which follows death when the wise 
man is prepared for complete emancipation. The word is also 
used in a lower sense, to signify an apathy, calm, and rest, which 
may be attained even during this life, by the practice of Dhydnc^ 
oj^conteraplation. The four degrees of Dhydna are as follows: 
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1. The internal feeling of happiness which arises in the mind 
of the ascetic, when ho is conscious of a power of distinguishing 
the true nature and value of things. Thereupon he ceases to 
desire anything, else but the NiyT/tna. He 4 S still capable of 
judgment and reason, but is free from all conditions of sin and 
vice. The contemplation of the Nirvdna, which he hopes for, 
and which he is approaching, causes him an ecstasy which throws 
him into the second degree. 2. The ascetip continues pure from 
all stain of vice; he ceases to exercise reason and judgment; 
his intellect, no longer occupied with auj^ other objects, is di- 
rected only on the Nirvana^ and there is diffused within him 
an intenial satisfaction, which yet ho cannot analyse nor compre- 
hend. 3. At the third degree this sense of satisfaction has dis- 
appeared, he is indifferent eveq to the happiness which bis in- 
tellectual contemplation of Nirvana occasioned him. There 
remains to him a physicaV sense of well-being; he has still a 
memory of the stages through which he has passed, and a con- 
fused consciousness of self. 4, At tlie foiirtlt degree the sense 
of physical well-being has disappeared, and memory likewise ; 
even the feeling of indifference has passed away ; be is free from 
all pleasure or pain, from whatever source, and is arrived at a 
state of apathy as near to Nirvana as can be attained in this 
present life. The word apathy must be understood to mean 
the absence of all TrdOoQy modification, impression, atfociion, 
or conscious subjective condition whatsoever. The four steps 
of the dhydna being surmounted, the bodhisatwa enters the 
region of infinity of space ; from thence, he attains the region 
of infinity of intelligence. He rises to a third and more abso- 
lute vacuity, where nothing exists ; and uftimately to a fourth, 
where there arc neither ideas, nor an idea of the absence of 
ideas. 

Corpora solventcs ab6iint per inane profundum, 

Tetnporis ut puncto nihil extet reliquiarum 

Dcsoituin praeter spafcium ct priinordia creea.” — liUCE. 

The ultimate Nirvana is no other, practically, than an annihila- 
tion of the conscious being. And the Buddhist differs from the 
orthodox Brahman in that the former recogiuses no God into 
who^; being he shall be absorbed, acknowledges no Universal 
Spirit/^^m, which the human soul has issued, and into which it 
shall p back* 

TMt some such opinion concerning the discontinuance of a 
conscious existence to the human being should be held negatively 
or speculatively, would not be at all s^urprising. But the astound- 
ing phenomenon presented by Buddhism is, that such should 
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be preached as a faith, and that a self-annihilation, a suicide of 
man’s own consciousness, by a determined and elaborate exer- 
cise of his will, should be taught and followed as a method of 
salvation. But while yet on this subject, we may describe the 
Nlrvdna of Sariputra, whose relics were among those discovered 
by Major Cunningham in one of the Topes at Sanchi. And it 
may be observed here, in passing, that the interest of such disco- 
veries docs not depend upon the authenticity of the relics, but 
on the approximative date of the moninnents in which they are 
deposited, and the recitals of names in the inscriptions which 
accompany them. The architectural features of the topes them- 
selves, and the literal forms of the inscriptions within the relic 
caskets, enable the fixing their relative age, by one versed in^ 
these remains, with as much certainty as can be done by any 
other antiquarian in his own field. The tope in which were 
found these particular relics of Sfiripiitra, is supposed by Major 
Cunningham to be not more recent than the age of Asoka. 
Now, although such a struqjture, witli such a deposit, is only in- 
direct evidence that there ever was such a person as Saripiitra, 
it is direct evidence of the existence of the tradition, of the fact 
of the belief, at the time of the raising of the tope. 

“ Tlio older kind oC tope,” s.iys Major Cunningham, was a simple 
licniisplu're, sueli as the groat Chaityas at Sauehi and Satdhara, and 
whicli probably date as liigli as the xniddle of the sixth century before 
our era. The next ii\ point of antiquity are the topes around Bhilsa, 
which contain tlic relics of Asoka’s missionaries, and of tlie venerable 
Mogalij:)utra, who conducted the ))rocecdings of the third synod, lu 
tliose which w^erc Built in the end of tlie third century before Christ, 
tile dome is raised a* few feet above the basement by a cylindneal 
plintli. The third class ol“ topes are those represoutod in the Sanchi 
bas-reliefs, which date between 10 and 37 A.B. In these the hemi- 
sphere is placed on a plinth of equal Jieight, so that the centre of 
the dome is the centre of the whole building.” — Bhiha Topes, p. 177. 

The emancipation of Siiriputra, the wisest of the disciples of 
Buddha, is thus related. When he learnt the approaching Nir- 
vana of his master, he said that it was impossible for him to 
witness it, and obtained permission to go before him into eman- 
cipation. He walked an hundred times round him, recited 
many verses in praise of him, placed his feet upon his head, and, 
joining bis hands, said, I have been found worthy to approach 
the gloriously-accomplished Buddha.” He then proceeded to 
Rajagriha, his native town, and it was announced that be was 
about to depart. When the king Ajatasatra and his officers and 
all the p>eople heard of it, tjicy were filled with,sorrow, and said. 
Ah I what will become of us, when the second head of the law. 
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the Kutnkhtit Sariputra, shall have entered Nirvana V Hurriedly 
they proceeded towards him, when he addressed them as 
follows : — 

Since all is perishable, the end of all is death. As ye too belong 
to this world of torment, ye too will not remain long death will come 
and terminate your career. But as 3 'ou all, in consequence of meri- 
torious works in a former existence, have had the happiness of having 
been born in the world with Buddha, and that too in the human form, 
do you add other accumulative merits, and accomplish such works as 
shall save you from Saiisara. When Saripiitra had finished thus 
lireaching to the bystanders the inexhaustible law, and had comforted 
their spirits with salutary medicaments, they bowed down before the 
Kutul'htu^ and each returned to his home. After midnight, Sariputra 
sat in a perfectly erect position ; gathered all the faculties of his soul ; 
directed them upon one [)oiut, and entered the first Bhydna. Thenec 
he entered the second, thence^ the third ; and from the third, the 
fourth. From the fourth he passed into the Samcidhi of the births of 
boundless celestial s])ace ; then into the 'Samddhi of the births of 
complete nihility. From this SamddM he entered that of neither 
thinking, nor not thinking ; then into that of limitation ; and, lastly, 
into Nirvdtia.^' — lihiha Topes, p. 88 . 

We have said of Buddhism — if it be a religion, and in fact it 
has no God. Neither had the Sankhya philosophy out of which 
it immediately arose. Or «at least this is true, that the belief in a 
God is indifferent to it, and does not affect its doctrines, which 
are based on the uncjucslionable fatality of transmigration. When, 
in tlie last century, the Chinese Buddhism bcgaii to be known 
in Europe, the absence from the Cluncsc language of any word 
which could express our received conception of God, attracted 
the attention of theologians and of an ti- theologians ; and Bayle 
urged that there had been discovered a nation of atheists. The 
absence of the idea from the Chinese, and almost all the Bud- 
dhist nations, does indeed materially affect the theological argu- 
ment for the existence of God which is founded on the alleged 
universality of that conception. But at most these people are 
a0£O£, not as against, but llvev Oeov ; or as Voltaire put it, in 
controversy with Bayle on the very subject, they are— 

7a contre^ and are under a misfortune, but not in a fault. 

As it has in fact no God, so Buddhism has no worship, pro- 
perly s{)eaking. From very early limes it has had a ceremonial, 
and has aimed at deeply impressing the imagination and senti- 
ment of its^ congregation. The statues of the Buddha have 
always been objects with his followers of tender veneration and 
regard. They represent him as seated cross-legged in medita- 
tion, cross-legged with his head turned, on one side as in the 
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act of cutting off the locks and headdress of his caste, or standing 
as if preparing to advance, or reclining on liis side with his head 
resting on a pillow; soinctitnes also with one hand raised in the 
attitude of benediction. The offerings made before his likeness 
are the odours of beautiful flowers, fruits and incense, embalming 
liis memory; for his memory lives as of one who has overcome. 
The earliest Buddhist temples were excavations, not structures ; 
but in the most ^incitjnt of the rock-hewn Buddhist caves, though 
they do not probably reach back to within two centuries of the 
origin of the religion, there is seen the most careful and 
artificial construction for impressing the votary with the senti- 
ments of awe and veucration. The Buddhist temple, in "its 
general arrangements, is the same in all parts of India. It. 
resembles in plan a Gothic church or cathedral, consisting of a 
nave and two aisles, separated by massive columns ; the east end 
of the nave or choir terminating in an apse. At that which 
would bo''thc west end in an English church, was a screen willi 
three doorways, corrcs])o*nding to the nave and aisles, through 
which the votaries were permitted to look within. The only 
window was high above tiie screen, and so arranged as to be 
unobserved by the spectator. The light admitted by it fell 
not far from the centre round which the apse was described, and 
nearly whore would stand the altar in a church of the old Italian 
form: in this focus was placed the sacred imago, appearing 
serene and calmly bright in the surrounding gloom, or the 
dagoba containing some relic of the Deliverer,* For the centres 
of the Buddhist ceremonial, which serves instead of a worship 
properly so called, are the topes, dagobas, or chaityas, memorial 
edifices raised over fhc relics of Buddha and his immediate fol- 
lowers, or upon the spots consecrated by his acts. More strictly 
the tope or dago.btt is a monumental tomb over the Buddhist 
relics, and the chaitya a monument uj)on a sacred spot. The 
characteristic form of the Buddhist tomb is that of a hemisphere, 
or bell, often surmounted by a spire, and by the chatta or 
canopy of dominion, and sometimes elevated upon a drum or 
cylindrical shaft. The original form of the tope therefore is that 
of the mound or turrmius, such as all primitive races have been 
accustomed to raise over the remains of the mighty dead. 
There are extant in India topes anterior to the Buddhist 
period ; but it only appears to have been customary to honour 
Kings and potentates with such memorials. And the l)csto\ving 
like monuments on the relics of their Teacher by the Buddhists 

* See the very iutcresting Illuetrations of tlic llock-cut Temples of India/’ 
By James i'ergassou, Es<p London: Wcale. 184:5. 
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intimates their supreme veneration for him, ,and proclaims, in 
silent protest against caste distinctions, that wisdom is the true 
greatness. Sometimes the dagoba is itself reared in its true 
type to the height of several hundred feet ; sometimes it forms 
the nucleus about which a temple is excavated or constructed. 
The ritual of the Buddhists consists in making daily offerings at 
the shrines, the people assisting” at the choral service of the 
priests, in festivals and processions. They observe an hebdomadal 
division of time, not founded indeed -on the number seven itself^ 
which is mystic to other peoples, but on the quarterings of the 
moon. 

In the neighbourhood of the sacred spots have grown up the 
.Viharas, monasteries, or lamaseries, as they are called in Tibet, 
inhabited by hundreds, and ev^n, according to M. Hue, thou- 
sands of monks, sometimes utterly lazy and useless — sometimes, 
as in Bunnah, employed in conducting the education of the 
people, such as it is. The lives of these monks are not scanda- 
lous ; and though their obligations «*ve rigid, they are not bound 
by a perpetual vow, and may return to the world ; or, rather, one 
may become a member of a monastic community without pro- 
ceeding to the order of the priesthood : in the Karmavakya, the 
candidate for ordination is enjoined and promises not to commit 
unto his life’s end” any of the four great crimes.* Before the 
lan)aseries in Tibet are erected the praying- wheels, so advanta- 
geous both to the monks and people. Buddha had enjoined his 
disciples to turn the ayIiccI of meditation upon the law.” By 
an easy and pleasant substitution of the material for the spiritual, 
of the literal for the figurative, the law bccomes'a wheel inscribed 
with the wise man’s precepts, and the inward meditation is 
accomplished by turning a windlass. 

Now let us commend the marvellous phenomena presented 
by Buddhism to the serious 'observation of Augustinian iheolo^ 
gians, whether of a Romish or Calvinistic colour. Particu- 
larly to those who think that our world is now about 5856 years 
old, and that it is not more than 4200 years since it began to be 
peopled a second time by the sons of Noah — who think, it may 


* The pmushment of the great crimes is perpetual excommiuiicatioii. 1. If 
a priest indulge iu sexual intercourse, eiiam cum hnitOy^ he is not a son of 
S&ja, he is na longer a priest, 2. A priest who has been ordained must not 
steal, even so much as a blade of grass. 3, A priest who has been ordained 
must not, knowingly, deprive any animal of life, not even an insect. 4. A 
priest who has been ordained must not make unfounded spiritual pretensions 
to the state of arhatr-^The of f lie Buddhist Priesthood y translated from 

the original Puli mrk^ entitkd Karmawdli^ga. By the Rev. B. Clough, 
C.M.il.A.S., Wesleyan Missionary in Ceylon. O.T.F,. Vol. 2. 
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be, besides, that it now trembling on the verge of its 'last mil- 
lennium — we commend the reflection, that of these short ages, 
for more than a third of the former period, and for a full half of 
the latter, Buddbisni— without a supreme God, and with its 
highest hope in an eternal sleep — has been the prevailing religion 
of the world. 

Evangelical theorizors have been recently disturbed at specu- 
lations concernin|; the possible inhabitancy of other worlds 
besides our own by intelligent beings, as feeling puzzled how 
their economy of redemption, of which this speck of earth is 
the centre, could be related to a boundless moral universe. But 
a nearer difficulty, and one which hangs not on a speculation, 
but on a fact, concerns the relation to the same economy of these 
myriads of Buddhists — Godless ip this world and hopeless as to 
any other — who are revealed to us by our now enlarged Oriental 
knowledge. Did any writers of the JsTcw Testament ever think 
of them, or know of them ; are their words in any double sense 
:ip[)lieable to them ? IIow liftlc have the sounds of tlic Gospel 
of an everlasting kingdom gone forth unto the ends of the 
world ! How too truly has the ark of Noah been a type of the 
Church Catholic, Heating with a chosen few, a very few within, 
over myriads perishing in the waters ! Yet wc cannot doubt 
that Paul, had he Rnown of these nations, and been able to 
reach them, aiid able to speak to them, would have yearned 
after them, and sought them out and preached to them of a 

house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’^ And 
of such as these wc may be sure he would have said, that, 

when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in flic law; these, having not the law, are ja, 
law unto themselves, which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one- 
another.” 

For there is one bright spot in the darkness of Buddhism : if it 
be a wreck and ruin, one treasure has not perished — if it be a 
stunted growth, a root out of a dry ground, there is within it one 
living germ. The moral sense has not been obliterated, and 
virtue, like an anchor of the soul, holds fast to whatever hope is 
left of the future, steadying man^s frail bark amidst the billows of 
the present. 

The cultivation of Dharmma, or the law of virtue, is the prac- 
tical side of Buddhism. Sakya took up the doctrine of a Triad, 
Buddha^ Bharmma^ Sanghuy and applied it to his own system. 
In a thcistic sense, Buddha is Mind or Spirit ; Dharmma^ Matter ; 
and Sangha^ the manifestation of their union in the phenomenal 
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world. In the Buddhist application, Buddha is Sakyamnni, 
jykarmmd is his moral law, and Sanyha is his congregation, 
bound together as brethren by his Spirit, and manifesting the 
law of virtue in their lives. That Buddhism, which has exer- 
cised so wide and lasting a dominion, has not acted for the 
permanent amelioration of the races subject to it, ,is owing 
partly to this, that the Sangha became an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, rather than an association united by afiy vital principle ; 
that the life-giving influence of Buddha was preached as human 
and not divine ; and that Dharmma was a code of ordinance, 
limitation, and restraint, rather than an expression of natural and 
necessary moral truth. Yet there is .this consoling reflection, 
that they who have not risen to the conception of God, have yet 
instinctively acknowledged virtue, and in honouring that which 
is good and beneficent, have, without knowing it, honoured him 
who is its author : though ^Key have worshipped no Creator and 
adored no Providence, they have confessed the Infinite Good in 
its manifestation in the human ^leart. If in the morality of 
Buddhism there has been a tendency to set up a standard of 
virtue too lofty to be attained by many, and if in so doing it 
has, if we may use such a phrase, overshot its mark, (vliristianity 
itself, as it has been understood or nusunderstood by niaiiy, is 
open to the same objection. In the one tase as in the other, 
proverbial expressions and hyperbole have been mistaken for the 
literal enunciation of principle, and exceptional or exaggerated 
applications of principle have been takeil as supplying general 
rules. 

The system of Sakya acknowledged the ' existence of caste 
ipstitutions as a fact — denied, indeed, thd'divine or mythological 
origin of the institution, yet, while endeavouring to override 
those distinctions and to supersede them, refrained from directly 
attacking them. Of the Buddha’s immediate disciples, Sariputra 
was a Brahman ; Ananda, his own relative, a Kshattriya; Katyu- 
yana, a Vaisya; and Upuli, a Sudra. The initiation into the 
orders of his own church superseded all hereditary distinctions, 
and the corporate succession of his ordained monks stands in the 
same relation to the hereditary consecration of Brahmanical caste, 
that the corporate succession of the Christian hierarchy did, to 
the her^^ary consecration of the Levitical priesthood. But it 
would.,^^bc correct to attribute to Sakya the design of effecting 
a grea^ofitical or social revolution, as wc should understand it, 
by accomplishing the abolition of caste. It was not as a cham- 
pion of equality, or by reason of a revolt of his moral sense 
against caste abominations, considered as a human injustice, that 
his law worked against it. It wa^ with him an evil like any 
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other to which is heir, like disease and pain ; like them, it 
was the consequence of foregone transgressions, and, like them, 
transitory as the life of which it was an accident. But if it was 
not as a Social Reformer, nor in any direct way, that Sakya 
assailed the institution of caste, and if consequently there was 
no temper or hostility towards others in any aggression which 
he made upon it, there was generated a deep and inveterate hos- 
tility against Bucfclhism in the Brahmanical caste. And Bud- 
dhism, which had risen upon the weakness of Brahmanism, gave 
way in the region of its birth, by reason of its own weakness, 
and by reason of the persecutions directed against it. The doc- 
trine, however, of Sakya/especting caste was such as is embodied 
in the following legend. 

Ananda, the cousin of Sakya, met one day, as he journeyed 
preaching, a young female of the tribe of the Chaiidalas, who 
was drawing water, and he asked^^hcr to give him to drink. 
Prakrlti, the young maiden, fearing to pollute him with her touch, 
informed him that she wa^ of the caste Matanga, and that she 
could not approach an holy man. Young maiden, I ask thee 
only for water, and not concerning thy family, nor what is thy 
caste.” Prakrlti, however, becomes enamoured of Ananda, and 
Sakya, by a sort of Socratic method, and through a series of 
equivoques, leads lieT to embrace for herself the religious life. 
She has promised to follow Ananda, to wear his clothing, to live 
his life, and she has the consent of her parents to her act. She 
is admitted by Sakytl to tlie state of a nun. But how can a 
C hfiudala enter into the habitation and employ herself about 
the persons of Brahmans and of Kshattriyas ? Troubled by such 
a scandal, Praseiiadjit'*king of Kosala, attended by all the high- 
caste men of Sravusti, render themselves in state at the monas- 
tery, and each, as he salutes S^kya, recites the name and family 
of his father and his mother. Bhagavat, knowing their thoughts 
and the intention with which they had come, convokes an as- 
sembly of the monks, and, in presence of all, reveals the life 
of Prakrlti in a former existence. For birth, in a higher or 
lower caste, is an effect of conduct in some previous probationary 
state, and is a condition of trial with respect to migrations to 
come, so that the Sudra, by his virtues, may be born in his next 
human existence as a Brahman or^ Kshattriya. 

TIier6 can be no doubt of Sakya’s sincerity. It is some 
evidence of the purity of his purpose, that he left kingdom, 
palace, and wives, and abandoned his caste, when he cut off 
with his own hands the flowing locks of the Kshattriya : it was 
some proof of his earnestness. in the search after truth, that he 
submitted patiently fox, years to the instructions of the wisest 

fVol.liXVL No. eXXX.]— N ew Semes, Yol. X. No. 11. Z 
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teachers of thft Brahmans ; some guarantee of his unflinching 
perseverance ia a mission to the world (so that he cpuld but 
find the wajr of that missi9n)» that extreme asceticism was to 
him a thing simply indifferent Anibition and gold, love and 
&mily affections, pleasure, intellectual pride, and the most 
urgent demands of the corporeal nature, were by him counted 
as nothing, could he but discover a way of deliverance and 
preach it to mankind. It is no impeachment of his sincerity, 
that the future evils from which he sought deliverance were 
mere bugbears of the imagination — that the terrors of transmi- 
gration were at best founded on wise men’s parables, and, at 
worst, were the fictions of priests: the}" were no less real to him. 
If he deceived others in his doctrine of deliverance, it was be- 
cause he was deceived as to evils from which deliverance 
was necessaiy. As little can it be doubted, that his ctJpi/ica was 
sincere at Bodhimanda. lie had solved an imaginary problem 
by a theory incapable of verification. But, that he believed in 
his own tlieory, and in the metho/i founded upon it, we have 
the evidence of a long life unswervingly devoted to the propaga- 
tion of Ins system— we have the evidence of his success. No 
moral force sufficient to accomplibh what Buddhism has accom- 
plibhed could have is&ued from its founder, unless he had been 
sincere. No conspiracy between him and his ten immediate 
disciples is conceivable. If it wci*e possible to suppose one man 
capable of playing such a part as Sakya’s through life, in utter 
abnegation of self, and without even raising himself on a 
pedcbtal, to be worshipped as divine after his death, unless he 
had believed himself to be in possession of the truth, it is not 
possible to imagine that he could have gathered about himself 
a band of followers. But honest delusion is catching; and men 
above the vulgar, mistake sincerity for evidence. Honest delu- 
sion alone could put forth* such a force as should communicate 
itself first to Saripiitra, Kdsyapa, Ananda, and the rest of the 
ten, and then over great nations and through hundreds of years. 
We have seen that the missionary impulse was still so strong in 
the time of Asoka, that he devoted his own son, Mahendra, as 
an apostle of Buddhism to Ceylon ; and after China had become 
Buddhist, and before India relapsed into Brahmanism, that is, 
during the earlier ceuturies^ipf the Christian era, more than a 
third of the human race must have acknowledged the law of 
Sakya. ‘ if the professors of Buddhism amount at the present 
day to four hundred millions, they fall not far short of tlie number of 
the Christians, and include a lai'ge proportion of the human race. 
No account can be ^iven of such a .propagation of so uninviting 
n system, but that ot the moral force of honest and self-denying 
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conviction. If, indeed, it has now held its ground for ages by 
means of endowments:^ prejudices, superstitions, and monastic 
interests, these are tfaemselv^ the evidence of a mighty force 
once active^the soorke of a volcano now extinct, the moraine of 
a rolling glacier now shrank and melted away* Supernatural 
agency can here supply no hypothesis, and the operation of the 
baser influences and ordinary inclinations of human naliire as 
little. Here was nb Mahometan sword, nor Mahometan paradise ; 
and a self-denial was required, equal to the Christian, without 
the spring of the Christian motives, or the reward of the Chris- 
tian heaven. Buddhism made its way by preaching and self- 
denial against the influence of caste and priesthood, and has 
maintained itself without persecution, which would be contra- 
dictory to its principles. That ^Brahmanism, with its strong 
organization of castes, should have recoveredMts sway in India 
proper, is not so surprising as that it^hoiild have ever given way 
to Buddhism. That the latter should have retained its hold in 
other nations is the more remarkable, considering the limited 
application of its promises, such as they are. Those only who 
reach through Dhijana to Nirvdna are perfectly emancipated from 
the fear of living again. By how few could this attainment be 
reached ! Not many could hope to be heroes and saints. The 
rest must remain subject to the penalties due to past transgres- 
sions, and to the perils of future probationa 

It is impossible not to be struck with numerous resemblances 
observable between Buddhism and Christianity, especially in its 
Roman form. But most of these are merely superficial. It 
cannot be wondered at, that until the better knowledge of the 
present century showeel the hypothesis to be untenable, Romish 
writers represented Buddhism as an early though distorted off- 
shoot from the Christian stem; and that they argued the primi- 
tive Christian character of some of their own institutions, from 
the existence of monasteries, forms of ordination, ordinances of 
confession, and the like, among those Easterns* It is, however, 
now proved to be as anterior in point of time as it is found to be 
inferior in simplicity and force to original Christianity. Yet, 
from passages in the travels of M. Hue, it is evident, that the 
Roman Catholics cling tenaciously to the view, that their church 
has had something .to do with the growth, if not with the 
origination, of Buddhism. But we cannot see that the pectiliar 
doctrines and practices of the church of Rome would receive any 
confirmation, could it be shown to have exercised an influence on 
the development of Buddhism. It could have nothing on whidi 
to pride itself, could that church be proved to be a daughter of 
l^r own, which preaches sin without atonement and interminable 
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purgatories without indulgences — whose saints have no merits 
and whose priests no sacrifice — whose monks say n6 prayers for 
others, and whose people have no worship —whose world has no 
God — and which substitutes for hope of heaven the prospect of 
an everlasting sleep* 

But we cannot forbear to speculate for a few moments on the 
possible results, had Buddhism come in contact with the West- 
ern world at the time that the Gospel did, or if the first Gospel 
teachers had come in contact with it. Would it have met with jhe 
success in the West which attended it in the East, or with the 
success w'hich followed Christianity? We cannot think that it 
would. Each of the two religions w^as promulgated in a state of 
society deformed by suffering and oppression. But in the East, 
the sense of the people and the reflection of philosophers fixed 
its attention on suffering as such ; in the West, upon oppression 
as wrong. There was a strong and vehement insurrection, or 
ground^swelly against tyranny, connected with the reception of 
Christianity in the Koman Empv*e. In the West had been 
developed, even among the Polytheists, the idea of a Moral 
Governor in God. In the farther East, this idea, if there had 
ever been the rudiments of it, had become altogether obliterated. 
Buddhism taught no retribution, no Judge of all the earth, to do 
right sooner or later, to torment the hard-hearted rich and to 
comfort the humble poor. And if it would have broi^ght small 
consolation to the poor man of some I'eligious sentiment, who had 
a rude sense of God and a future life, much less would it have 
been acceptable to the Epicurean gentleman, who believed neither 
the one nor the other. He too looked for an extinction, an 
et.ernal sleep. Meanwhile he sang, Carpe proBsentis dona Imtas 
Uorm, Sakya or Sariputra would have had little success with 
him, lopping off desire from his present, and opening a terrible 
vista of transmigration into' his future. On the other hand, bad 
Apostles penetrated into the East, in becoming all things to all 
men, they would have had to seek for other topics than those which 
were suited to the Greek, the Koman, and the Jew. We should 
have had earnest appeals founded on other argument a ad homi'- 
nes than those contained in Apostolic writings now extant; 
and in -the face of the doctrine of transmigration, no doubt a 
Letter to the Sramanas would have contained adaptations as 
remarkable, as the forensic justification” in the Epistle to the 
Romans, •or the vicarious sacrifice” in that to the Hebrews — 
adaptations and illustrations which, like those others, would 
have been taken in after-time for inspired revelation of divine 
doctrine. 

Meanwhile all missionaries to the East, of whatever crcc 
agree in this, that the great obstacle to the reception of 
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Christianity, both by Brahman and by Buddhist, is presented by 
the deeply-footed doctrine of transmigration. Let them con- 
sider whether there is not a foundation of reason in this tradi- 
tion, which is wanting in the future state according to the Gospel 
as they preach it ; whether it is not more agreeable to the moral 
sense and to all observed analogies, to expect chequered and 
mixed sequences .hereafter from mixed moral antecedents in this 
life, than to supposo that a sudden conversion,” an inward 
witness of the Spirit,” or an outward seal of a sacrament” are 
alike necessary and alike equally efficacious to the hardened 
sinner at his eleventh hour and to the baby saint. Likewise 
ought men to dare to say, that if the next coming age shall be 
a sequel and final to this, it must be final absolutely? This is 
little better practically than a doatrine of Nirvdna. 

And now, O gentle Buddhist, who wouldest not harm a fly, 
we hope that in time thou wilt meef with sensible teachers; but 
we are sure that thou .wilt not lose thy part in whatever 
inheritance may be in stori* in any other world for the sons 
of men, though thou hast closed thine eyes upon earth in the 
terror of coming migrations, or thy lamp has gone out in the sad 
hope of an everlasting sleep. 




Art. III. — The Property of Married Women. 

Report of the Personal Laws Committee {of the Law Amcnitd- 
meat Society) on the Laws Relating to the Property of 
Married Women. liondon. 185G. 

T he business of legislation has always been attended with 
peculiar difficulties ; for the state of society, when laws are 
most needed and first enacted, is generally one in which violence 
and rapine require to he crushed with a strong Jmnd, — when the 
intellectual culture and moral feeling of a large portion of the 
community is at a low ebb, and when legislation consequently 
is apt to be hasty and severe. Where large portions of the 
population arc so far brutalised as to require harsh laws to 
restrain them, this must always bo the case ; for in the midst 
of such a state of society^ even the legislators themselves can 
hardly be expected to be very highly cultivated, or very deeply 
imbued with science. The. first laws of a nation, tberefoie, arc 
ij^iially adapted to a^'state of semi-barbarism, and seldom go 
much beyond the notion of compensation to the person aggrieved. 
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either in the way of repayment^ if the wrong 1>© one Oif robbery or 
fraud ; or of vengeance, if ^it be one of personal violence* It is 
reserved for later ages gradually to lay down^juster principles of 
legislation, and eliminate from its rough unwritten common law 
the dicta and customs of unlettered lawgivers in an uncivilized 
age. This has been done but slowly in England, and we can 
hardly say that even yet the true principles of* social law" are by 
any means generally received or acted upon. f>aws are still both 
proposed and opposed upon narrow grounds, without any reference 
to the first broad principle upon which the right to legislate at 
axil is founded ; and the consequence is, a kind of class legisla- 
tion, which generally displeases all wlio are not immediately 
benefited by its enactments; and which ends by becoming 
altogether nugatory, because < it has not enough of apparent 
justice to satisfy mens minds as to its expediency. 

The magnitude of this bvil naturally drew the attention of 
tliose whose profession made them most cognisant of it; and 
who were continually suffering arfnoyance from the confusion 
prevailing in our Statute Book in consequence of careless Icgisla- 
.tion; and about twelve years ago, a considerable number of 
gentlemen of the legal profession formed themselvevS into a 

Society for Promoting the Amendment of tlie Law.'’ Their 
inirpose was to lay down jiister principles ; to enquire how far 
existing laws required alteration or even complete repeal; and, 
where needful, to suggest fresh ones, m6iV3 in conformity with 
the exigencies of the time. The Report which xve have placed at 
the head of this article, is one of the latest h^bours of this very 
praiseworthy society ; and as the subject d;as been taken up by 
sdipe contemporary journals,'^ and treated in a mode which w"o 
deem not very well calculated to accomplisli the end of all critical 
discussion, i.e., the arrival^ at truer views on any given subject, 
we shall endeavour to supply their deficiency by examining, first, 
what arc the great principles on which social law is founded ; 
and next, how these principles bear on the particular question 
before us. 

Tho great principles of social law, it is evident, must rest 
primarily on acknowledged human rights ; for if man has no 
rights, law has no foundation ; and consequently, the first ques* 
tidn to be answered will be, — What are these inalienable rights 
which evpry human being feels himself to be possessed of, and 
holds himself justified jn defending ? It is not difficult to define 
these in their simplest form ; for they grow out of those original 
fs^culties imd powers of the human being which were bestowed on 
man, as a species, at his creationV since the very fact of a gift 



* Uie Saturday Review,^’ ‘^Blackwood’s Magazine,” and some otlicrs. 
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implies the to use it. Hence^ according to Sir William 

Bl^ckstouei rights “ may be reduced to tlu'ee principal 

or primary article|i, 

1. The right of personal secun'ty ; 

2. The right of personal liberty ; 

3. The right of private property ; 

because there is no other known method of compulsion, or of 
abridging man s hatural free will, but by an infringement of one 
or other of these important rights;*' and these, it is clear, as 
stated above, must grow out of the original gift ; for if life be 
bestowed, man has a riglit to it, and may defend it from violence; 
if limbs for labour aiid locomotion be given, he has a right to the 
free use of them, as long as ho imped^ps no other in the use of his 
gifts also ; if life and strength, wjiether of mind or body be given, * 
which may enable him by personal toil, either for himself or for 
others, to earn a remuneiuition, he h^s the right to retain what he 
has thus toiled to acquire ; and the condition upon which man 
has a right to private properly is simply that the faculties origi- 
nally bestowed on him sliall have been used bona fide, without 
cither violence or fraud in the first acquirement of such property : 
for being once acquired, it may pass from hand to hand by gift 
or purchase to the end of time, always with an equal right. 
When these rights* are witliliehl, a 'svrong is committed, and the 
individual thus deprived, describes himself to have suffered an 
injustice ; for a gift thiit may not be used, is no gift at all. 

It Avas this feeling, that a Avrong is sustained Avhen a person is 
deprived of any of these primary rights, that gave rise so soon 
to a state of Avarftfi’e, — for the differences of age, sex^ stature, &;c., 
expose the Aveaker to 'tlie tyranny of the stronger; and as no one 
suffers injustice Avilliugly, aid is sought from friends in order to 
redress the Avrong. Wc liave an instimee of this kind of private 
alliance for the purpose of defence, rin ancient times, in the case 
of Abram, who Avhen his servants and family Avere insufficient 
to rescue his*^kiiisman, TiOt, from the marauding tribes which had 
carried him off, called for the assistance of his neighbours, Aner, 
Eshcol,. and Mamre, with whom he had formed a previous com- 
pact; and together they pursued and defeated the invaders, 
carrying home both the captives and their property in triumph. 
But Avhen men came to have settled habitations, and depended 
oil the culture of the earth for subsistence, the state of warfare 
which grew out of the violence of the stranger-tribes, and the 
confederation of the weaker to resist thesih, became a serious evil-; 
and in order to avoid the bloodshed and destruction caused by a 
hostile inroad, men willingly referred their disputes to the arbi- 
tration of any person or persons whose supposed integrity and 
■^isdom afforded the ho]>e of a just decision. The decisions on 
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such occasions were remembered by tJie elders of the tribe, and 
repeated as the ground of fresh ^nes ; and this will be found to 
be the origin of the unwritten common law of all countries. It 
was a collection of rude, but at that time useful expedients for 
the repression of violence. 

It will be seen from this statement, which is homo out by all 
we know of the habits of our barbarous ancestor's, thar the 
beginning of social law was simple enough, /uid its very simplicity 
renders the task of defining its true province and jurisdiction 
especially easy ; for its office evidently is to accomplish, by 
peaceable means, that defence of inalienable rights which would 
otherwise be attempted by more violent methods; and it is no less 
evident that, the law being Ij^ut the delegated power of an aggregate 
of individuals, it can exercise up jurisdiction which it would not 
be just for that aggregate of individuals to exercise. Hence it 
has no power to enforce the'^ohservance of the moral law farther 
than is requisite to prevent violence ; for though a strict obser- 
vance of the moi'al law by all the me^ub’ers of a community would 
render all other restraint unnecessary, yet it is quite possible that 
transgressions of morality may take place which from being com- 
mitted in private, have no cfiect on the public peace ; and such 
transgressions cannot justly be brought under the jurisdiction of 
social law, whose object is the ju'eservatioh of human rights. 
Thus, a man who brutalises his intellect by intoxication, trans- 
gresses the moral law equally, whether lie docs so in public or in 
private ; but social law cJtn only take cognisance of it when he 
commits some violence or causes a riot : lie may lie quietly in 
his chamber,. in a state of drunken insensibility, where he injures 
no-one but himself, and the officers of justice will have no right 
to interfere with him. Social law, then, is to a certain degree 
independent of the moral law ; that is, it cannot take cognisance 
of all that this last condemns ; for this deals with motives, that 
with overt acts : but nevertheless, inasmuch as the moral law is 
the divine mandate written upon nature itself, and* social law is 
merely human, so the greater sanction must not be superseded 
by the lesser ; and should any Iniman enactment contradict the 
higher ordinance of God and nature, it has overstepped its limits, 
and will create the violence and disorder which it was expected 
to check. Thus we see in despotic governments, where tlic will 
of the ruler imposes restraints not needful for the accomplisliment 
of the proper object of social law% in proportion as these restraints 
are onerous, and out of%eeping with the sense of natural justice 
written in man’s heart, conspiracies, assassinations, and insurrec- 
tions follow; and therefore tlm first object of legislators in 
dealing with the rude laws of their ancestors, should be to strikg 
out from them every limitation of personal liberty and rights" 
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Avhicli camwt be justijQed by the evident necessity of the case. 
Thus the liiid[;its of social law are apparent; and its jurisdiction 
can extend no farther than is requisite to secure to eveiy one the 
three great rights, of human nature, and so much only of these 
rights can be justly abridged by it as is necessary to place all, 
whether strong or weak, upon an equal footing of security. 

If, then, this be the true principle of social law — a proposition 
which will scarcMy J)e denied, — ^it follows that all enactments 
not mediately or immediately reducible under one or other of 
these three great heads, must he classed among those instances 
of meddlesome legislation very common in a state of semi-civili- 
zation,^ but which neither accomplish their purpose nor are justi- 
liahle upon any true principle. It would be easy to give num- ^ 
herless examjjles of such laws ^among those which have been 
gradually abrogated, as later ages became better acquainted with 
the science of government and the limits within which it should 
he restrained ; not a few still remain in the Statute Book, though 
confessedly obsolete ; nnU ^hese, if the codification of the law 
which has boeii proposed shall he accomplished, will be removed; 
hut there are others which are still in operation, no less at vari- 
ance with the true principle of social law ; and among these we 
must reckon the limitations imposed by the common law of 
England on the human riglits of imirried women. 

It was natural that a society like that for the amendment of 
the law, formed for the most part of men whose profession made 
them personally aware of the inconvenience and injustice growing 
out of the proverbial uncjertaiiities of the law, should he feelingly 
alive to the nece^silv ol'its revision, and eager to place its admi- 
nistration on a better *ic)oting. Idiere were few of the members 
wlio had not practically felt tlic evils resulting from contradictory 
or ill-considered enactments ; the courts of law and equity in 
many cases ado])tcd different prineij^^s ; and the profession itself 
often bore the obloquy which was rather duo to the legislators 
who had left them so cliliicult a task. These inconveniences, 
liowevei*, as far as mercantile transactions were concerned, were 
in a fair way of being remedied, — for merchants are a clear-headed 
race, and soon discovered where the grievance lay ; hut one largo 
j)ortion of the community, whom it had been the custom of ages 


* As for instance, 10 Edw. III., cap. 3, by whicli the number •of^dishes to be 
set on a gentleman's table is limited : or, 2 flenry VII , cap. 16, forbidding any 
single person to hold a farm of more than 10 marks* yearly value, lest popula- 
tion should be thereby diminished, &c. &c.: or, 21 Henry Vlll., cap. 4, in 
which it is enacted that “ to avoid that most abominable sin of idleness,** evci*y 
person occupying land for tillage,* shall, for every sixty acres under the plough, 

oiic quarter of an acre^of flax or hemp, in order tiiat men and women may 
iSe set on work in spinning, wearing, &c. 
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to keep iu constant tutelcige, being less aware of the cause, suf- 
fered injustice, if not without complaint, yet. without any effectual 
attempt to remove the evil. The contradictory maxims of the 
botnmon law and equity with regard to married women’s property 
at last attracted the attention of the society ; and Mr. Serjeant 
Woolrych having submitted to it a paper on the subject, it was 
referred to a special committee, which ended its work hy the 
Beport which we have placed at the head of ouf article. 

But wliilst judges and barristers were slowly awakening to the 
injustice and .contradictious of the present law of England on 
tliis particular point, women themselves had taken up the ques- 
tion, and, without wasting time in dispussing abstract rights, 
pointed at once to the grievance that pressed most heavily upon 
them. Almost at the same tjme that Mr. Serjeant Woo* v eil 
drew up his paper, a petition to both Houses of Parliament, irom 
the pen of a lady already knpwn as the author of A Brief Sum- 
mary of the most important Laws eonceruitig Women,” was 
circulated among those most likcl^v (o take an interest in its 
success, and speedily received a large number of signatures. It 
was brought under the consideration of the society almost imme- 
diately, and shortly after, the distinguished j)resident, Lord 
Brougham, undertook to present it to the House of Peers, and 
Sir Erskino Perry, one of the council, toolc chai'gc of ii for llio 
House of Commons.^- The pen of this latter gentleman was 
afterwards engaged in drawing up tljc Report already alluded to. 


* ** To ihe Jlomurahlc the Home of Peers [joul .Coriimons] in Parlimtient as- 
sembled, The Petition of the undernigned fV'oihen of Great Britam^ 
Married afid Single, * ‘ 

" IIuAiBLY Shewijtii — That the manifold evils occasioned by the present 
law, by which the property and earnings of the wife arc thrown into the abso- 
lute power of the husband, become daily more apparent. That the sufferings 
thcreunon ensuing, extend over adfl classes of society. That it might once have 
been deemed for the middle and upjuir ranks, a comparatively theoretical 
question, but is so no longer, since married women of education are entering 
on every side the fields of literature and art, in order to increase the family 
income by such exertions. 

That it is usual when a daughter marries in these ranks, to make, if pos- 
sible, some distinct pecuniary provision for her and her children, and to secure 
the money thus set aside by a cumbrous machinery of trusteeship, proving that 
few parents are willing entirely to entrust the welfare of their offspring to the 
irresponsible power of the husband, to the chances of his character, his 
wisdom, an(J ms success in a profession. 

That another device for the protection of women who can afford to appeal, 
exists in the action of the Courts of Equity, which attempt, within certain 
limits, to redress the deficiencies of the law ; but that trustees may prove dis- 
honest or unwise in the man^ment of the funds cntnisted to their care, and 
Courts of Equity may fail in a^usting mfferenccs which concern the most 
intimate and delicate rektion of fife; — that legal devices, patched npoti a 
which is radically unjust, can only work clumsily, and that here, as in many other 
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Such is, in brief, the history of the present movement. It has 
alarmed certain-very strict conservatives, who see danger in every 
change, however salutary ; but tliis, in a country where free dis- 
cussion is allowed, is likely to prove advantageous to its progress, 
for public attention has been drawn to it by the very outcry 
raised by the admirers of ancestral wisdom; and it has thus 
ohtaiued far more noti(‘e tlian is usually bestowed on the repeal 
of an old law in ordev: io substitute in its stead an enactment 
better suited to the times. And this was most desirable, for it is 
jiot a mere legal grievance that requires to be remedied. Public 
opinion iicfids to have a better tone given to it ; women them- 
sohes need to be taught to use the rights which God has given 
tJann for the advantage of society generally; and botli men and^ 
woin.^n ought to learn that the ^necessary relation between the 
'^exes was not thus arranged by cliance : that woman was not 

ilrparfiaeiits of justice, a clearaucc of tlui ground is tlic chief thing necessary. 
That biuce this ia a truth, which has gniduallv come to be recognised in rcgartl 
to protective restrictions upon trade, to titles of property in land, and to the 
legal inacliiucry for convening such ))ro}>erty from one owner to another, &c., 
w(^ would hope that, before long, it vvill also conic to be recognised in matri- 
monial legislation. 

‘"That it is proved by well known cases of liardslii}) sulTcrcd by women of 
station, and also by professional women eanung largo incoiiiCJS by pursuit of the 
arts, how real is tlie ujjary iiiHictcd. 

That if t hese laws often bear heavily upon wonicii protected by the forc- 
h'H«irhr. of tlieir relative^, 'tlic social training of their husbands, and the refined 
of r ; rank to wiiich they belong, how much more unequivocal is the 
Mistaiiicd by women in the low er classet?, for whom no such provision 
< a'l i)e made b) tlicft' parents, who possess no means of ap])(‘al to expensive 
legil pj-oleetioii, and in iT.gard to whom the education of the husband and the 
habits of his associates otlbr no monil guamiitee for tender consideration of a 
w ife. 

“ That whereas it is customary, in manufacturing districts, to employ \vomeii 
largfJy in the processes of trade, and us ivomcn arc also engaged as semp- 
strcss«;s, laundresses, charwomen, and in other multifarious occupations which 
cannot here bo enumerated, the question must be recognised by all as of prac- 
tical importance. 

“Tliat newspapers conslautly detail instances of marital oppression, ^wife- 
bcatiiig,’ being a new compound nouu lately introduced into tiie English lan- 
guage, and a crime against which English gentleineu have lately enacted 
stringent regulatioiia, 

Ihit that for tlie robbery by a man of his wife’s hard earnings there is no 
redress, — agi'iinst the sclfisluiess of a drunken fatlier, who wrings from a mother 
her childi-en’s daily bread, there is no appc«'il. She may work from morning till 
night, to SCO the produce of her labour wrested from lier, and waited in a gin- 
pmnee ; and such cases are wdthin tlfc knowledge of every one. 

Tlirat the law, in depriving the mother of all pecuniary resources, deprives her 
of the power of giving schooling to licr children, and in other ways providing for 
their moral and physical welfare ^ it obliges her in short, to leave them to the 
temptations of the street, fruitful in juvenile crime. 

^ “ Titsit there are certain portions of the law of husband and wife which bear 
unjustly on the husband, as for instance, that of making him responsible for his 
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made to be either a plaything or a slave, but that her noble en- 
dowments, fine tact, and intellectual power wei‘e given lier for 
better purposes than they have usually been employed in. But 
tQ the social oflects of such a change as is now contemplated, we 
shall revert at a future time ; for the present, we must confine 
oui*sclves to an examination of the law ns it now stands. 

We have seen that, according to Blackstone, and, indeed, 
according to the common sense of mankind, personal security, 
personal liberty, and the power of retaining private property, are 
among the inalienable rights of hnman beings ; and that, there- 
fore, to deprive a man of all or any of these rights can only he 
justified by the plea that ho misuses them, to the danger of his 
fellows, and hence renders it necessary, for the security of others 
and for the preservation of the public peace, that he should bo re- 
strained, But, says the common law of England — we again (piotc 


wife’s debts contracted before marriage, even altliongli lie may have no fortune 
with her. Her power aKo, after marriage, pf contracting debts in the name of 
her husband, for wdiicli he is responsible, is too unlimited, and often produces 
much injustice. 

“That in rendering the husband responsible for the entire maintenance of bis 
family, the law expresses the necessity of an age, when the man was the only 
money-ffetting agent ; but that since the custom of tlie country has greatly 
cliangea in tliis respect the position of tlie female sex* the law of maintenance 
no longer meets tlie whole case. That since modern civilisation, in iiidclinitety 
exteiuling the sphere of occupation for women, has in some measure broken 
down their ])ecaniary dejiendeuec upon men, it is tfinp that legal protection be 
thrown over the produce of their labour, and that in entering the state of mar- 
riage, tliey no longer pass from freedom into the condition of a slave, all whoso 
earnings belong to his master and not to himself. '' 

“ That the laws of various foreign countries arc in tliis respect much more 
just than onr own, and afford precedent for a more liberal legislation than pre- ^ 
vails in England; — and your Petitioners therefore Iniinbly pray that your* 
Honourable House w'ill take tlic foregoing allegations into consideration, and 
apply such remedy as to its -wisdom shall seem lit — 

And your Petitioners will ever pray.” 


“ List of Signatures sanctioning the above. 


“ Anna. Blackwell, 

Isa Blaguen, 

Elizahetii Bakrett Browning, 
Sarianna Browning, 

Mr«. Carlyle, 

Mary Cowden Clarke, 
Charlottr Cushman, 

Amelia B. Edwards, 

Eliza E. Eox; 

Mrs. Gaskell, 

Matilda M. Hays, 

Mart Hdwitt, 


Anna Mary IIowitt, 
Anna Jameson, 
Geraldine Jewsbury, 
Mrs. Loudon, 

Mrs. Lovell, 

Harriet Martineau, 
Honble. Julia Maynard, 
Mary Mohl, 

Bessie Rayner Parkes, 


Mrs. Reid, 

Barbara Leigh SmiTh, 
•Ikfiss ISturck.” 


The above petition was presented to both Houses of Pavliamcnt,*MarQii ^ 
14th, 1856, With upwards of 3000 signatures. 
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Blackstone, — The husband and wife are one person in law ; that 
is, the very being or legal existence of the ivoman is snspeiuled 
during the marriage/’ We might here object to the very strange 
way of effecting a by suspending the legal existence of one 

of the ])arties, were we disposed to jest; but the subject is too 
grave, and we will simply ask what crime the woman has com* 
Hiitted by the act of marriage, that she is instantly deprived of all 
civil rights, whicli in most countries is considered as the punish- 
ment of felony ? It is clear that the original law of nature affords 
no foundation for such an enactment; marriage makes no menial 
change in the individual ; the will remains as strong, the reason 
as clear as bofoio ; individual needs are as separate as ever, indi- 
vidual health suffers, or vice versa, without the participation of 
the otJier party. The identity of husband and wife, thorefon^, 
must be reckoned among legal fictions, which have no foundation 
in fact, hut arc mere convenient m(#des of speech, invented hy 
lawyers, and used for particular purposes. Let us see whether 
the purpose be good enough, tor its working sulhcieiitly advan- 
tageous to justify the framing a law on false premises. 

The objects of marriage are not merely those of the animal : 
man is a rational being, partaking of a higher nature than the 
brute creation. The nurture and education of children fonns, 
no doubt, one, and a very large part of tljc duties of married life; 
but the mutual iiiciUaiiciil to all good and noble deeds, tlie dis- 
interested alfeelion, th(? support in sickness and sorrow, which 
render the union a spiritualized and holy iiitereourse, arc no less 
a part of the intended objects of marriage ; and these are the free 
growth of a iioble^iatime cultivated to its highest point, so that 
all its impulses are controlled and balaiieed by the rational will. 
Hut have we ever found that the best mode of cultivating the 
higher virtues was to take away, as far as the law’ can do it, all 
the cominou rights of our nature, aiur*to leave tlio individual in a 
state of Utter subjection? All the experiences of slavery unite 
in one loud contradiction to so monstrous a proposition ; and it 
is not in free England that it ought to be entertiiined for an 
instant. 

Hut,” say the apologists for the ancient common law, wdiy 
complain ? not one liusbahd in a thousand ever takes advantage 
of the power it gives. ’ AVc should say that this formed a good 
reason for the repeal of a law so little in accordance ^wuth the 
present feelings of the nation, tl^it none but bad men resort to it. 
Let us suppose for an izistant that the law had extended the 
liiisband’s power to the life as well as the person and property of 
the wife. No doubt this rightr would have been very rarely used; 
^t it might have happened that a violent man might have killed 
ms wile, and pleaded the law in justification of the murder. 
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Would it then have been any valid atgument againet the repeal 
ofa Mif so liable to abuse, \o remark that “itwaa well the wife 
should know lierself to be utterly in the hands of her husband ; 
that we might trust to the usual afPection of a man for his wife ; 
and that in fact the instance complained of was an exceptional 
case, not common enough to justify the alteration of a wholesome 
system/' The natural answer would have been, ‘‘No law can be 
good or wholesome which gives a had manuthe 'liberty to do with 
impunity what a good man's conscience would prevent him from 
attempting.” 

The fact is, that the real objection to the alteration of old 
laws lies in the conservative instinct of Ahe human animal. We 
talk largely of reason as the peculiar gift of man ; argue points 
very plausibly, till some obstinate thinker chooses to examine the 
argument more closely, and discovers a flaw — for wliich we call 
him ill names, and hate him, c— and all this time never suspect that 
this array of excellent reasons is an effect rather than a cause ; 
and that it means little else than that man, ashamed of acting, 
like his oat or his horse, from the mere impulse of nature, is 
seeking to disguise from himself and others the real motive for 
the course he is pursuing. Insurrections and revolutions are, 
for the most part, nothing more than the consequences of the 
same obstinate perseverance in an old course, in spite of altered 
circumstances, as is evinced by a pair of old carriage -horses, who 
determinately move abreast when turned out to pasture. If reason 
had any shaj'e in the matter, tlie altered circumstances w^ould sug- 
gest a change of proceeding ; hut instead of this, men usually fence 
themselves round with the “ wisdom or their ancestors,” or some 
otlier equally inexpugnable fortifleation, aiicl^ thus avoid the 
trouble of recurring to first principles. “ Quatuor vero sunt 
maxima comprehendenda; veritatis offendicula,” says good old 
Roger Bacon, “ quic orunoih quemeunque sapientem impediimt 
. . . viz., fragilis et indignee auctoritatis exempium, consue- 

tudinis diuturnitas, vulgi sensus imperiti, et propria) ignorantio) 
occultatio, cum ostentationo sapientiee apparatus. His omnis 
homo involvitur, omnis status occupatur. Nam quilibet in sin- 
gulis artibus vitae et studii et omnis negotii tribus pcssimis ad 
eaudeupt coiiclusionem utitur argumentis, scil. hoc exemplificatum 
est per nfajores, hoc consuetum est, hoc vulgatum est, ergo 
tenendum.”* Were we to proceed with our quotation, we might 
be thought uncourteous towards our opponents, and we will 
therefore merely add the’' clear-headed old monk’s opinion as to 
the results of this’ bo much lauded respect for ancient custom : — 
TJbi hcec tria dominantur,” exclaims he, “nulla ratio mo vet, 
nullum jus Judical nulla lex ligafe, fee locum non habet, uatura 
dictamen perit . . prcevalet vitium, virtus extinguitui^; 
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falsitns regnat, veritas exsufflatui\”'^ Verily, our so much 
boasted nineteenth century h^s many features of the thirteenth 
still remoming^ 

But to return t® the effects of the common law as it now 
stands, which cannot he better illustrated than by some cases 
selected from the many which have come under our notice* We 
will not here insist on the severe limitation of personal liberty 
which it permits, as tb^it is not any part of the question imme- 
diately under discussion ; but we may be permitted to say, en 
passant, thht had so gross an infringement of the rights of the 
citizen, as took place in the case of Mrs. Cochrane, t occurred 
with regard to a man, in consequence of any obsolete law still 
lingering in the Statute Book, the next Session of Parliament 
w^oiild have seen the j’epeal of%the statute at the instance of 
the judge who had been obliged to give sentence in the case: 
and we have yet to learn that an Ihiglish woman is less a free 

^ “ There arc four obstacles to <the iniilcrstanding of truth, which stand in 
the way of every wise man, viz., ihc example of weak and unworthy authorities, 
lengtli of custom, the ojuiiion of the ignorant vulgar, and the concealment of 
ignorance niider an ostentatious form of science. These entangle every man, 
and take their }>kee in all conditions of life : for whatever art, study, or busi- 
ness we arc engaged iu,^'e arc met by these three worst possible argmnents, 
all tending to tlie same conclusion, ?.e., this is according to the custom of our 
ancestors, — this is customary, — this is usually thought, therefore to be believed* 
Where these hold dominion jio reason moves, no justice, decides, no law binds; 
right has no place, the dictates of nature are unheard, vice prevails, virtue is 
extinguished, falsehood reigns, truth is banished.^^ — Opus 1. i. 

f A'' *Mr. .lustict; Colpridge^s judgment in re, Cochrane, 8, Dowling’s P.C., 630. 
The facis were brielly tbfsc. — A writ of habeas corpus had been grantetl to 
tlie wnfe, who having been brought into the power of the husband by stratagem, 
hud since that time Been kept in confinement by him. J3y the return to the writ 
it appeared Unit the parties had lived together for about three years after their 
marriage on terms of apparent affection, and had t>vo children ; that in May, 
1836, Sirs. Cochrane withdrew herself and offspring from his house and protec- 
tion, and had resided away from him against his Avill for nearly four years. 
'While absent from her htisbaud, Mrs. Cochrane had always resuled witli licr 
mother, nor was there the slightest imputation on her honour. In ordering 
her to be restored to her husband, the learned Judge, after stating the question 
to be whether by the common law the husband, in ordei* to prevent Jiis wife 
hum eloping, has a right to confine her in his own dwelling house, and restrain 
her from liberty for an indefinite time, using no cruelty nor imposing any hard- 
ship or unnecessary restraint on lus part, and on hers there being no reason 
from her past conduct to apprehend that she will avail herself of her absence 
from his control to injure either his honour or his property, state’d that there 
could be no doubt of the general dominion which the law^ of England attributes to 
the husband over the mfeP In Bacon’s Abridgment, title "Baron and Feme,” 
B. 9, it is stated thus — " The husMud liath by law power and dominion over 
liis wife, and mav keep her by force within the bounds of duty ; and may heat her, 
but not in a violent or cruel manner.” This is plain language, and justifies 
assertion that the common law views the relation, of hnsboad and wife as 
iffat of master and bondwoman. A hired servant could not be so treated. 
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citizeri than an English man. But our business now is with 
the working of the law as regards property. We will take a case 
of extreme hardship, where no one was in fault hut the law, to 
begin with : — 

Mrs. inherited from her father a comfortable property 

before she was married, and had never known an}^ necessity to 
economise. She married ; and having great confidence in her husband, 
and never having been used to think about money matters, omitted 
to have her property settled on herself. The husband died very sud- 
denly shortly after their marriage, without having made a will, and all 
her property is gone to a nephew of her husband — a man almost a 
stranger to her. She is now very much re^^uced in her circumstances, 
and living, for the lii'st time in her life, under the pressure of narrow 
means.” 

It 

The change proposed in the law would entirely meet this evil, 
by restoring to the married <",vonian the civil rights of whicli slic 
is now deprived. 

'riie next case is one of a dilfereivt kind, and shows an unprin- 
cipled man laying a plan to avail himself of the law for the 
worst purposes : — 

Mr. A , who is about 40 years old, was born of respectfible 

parents, but had no [)ro]jerty of his own. Durv^g tlie last nine years 
he has lived in a small market town as an assistant in a business, of 
which he gradually assumed the chief management. In the same 
town there lived, with her brother, a yoipag lady whose parents 
wei*e dead, and who ])ossessed about 3000/. Of this amount, a part, 
yielding 307. a year, was settled upon Ikt ; tlic rest was at Iict own 
disposal. Mv- A—^ — made her an offer of*i iifarriage, which was 
accepted. One of his relations urged on liim and her brother the 
])ropnety of settling upon her au additional povtioh of the ])roport 3 '. 

The brother did not concern himself about tlie matter. Mr. A 

seemingly accpiieseed, and the, deed was ])reparcd ; but ho found means 
to delay its completion' till the time fixed for the marriage had arrived. 
Then he discovered clauses in it which wore objectionabhi, and pro- 
posed modifications, suggesting that it could be just as well completed 
after the marriage. The lady was quite ready to trust liim. Just 
before going to church, however, his signature to a deed, by which 
£500 was settled on her, was with great difficulty obtained. He ]>ro- 
fessed an intention to purchase a business*, meanwhile, a wedding jour- 
ney, and visits to relations and friends, occupied some months, and no 
desirable business presenting itself, they .returned to her native town, 
where they boarded with her brother. Finding his old situation vacant 
he resumed it, but, gave out that he was still seeking a profitable invest- 
ment of the funds acquired with his wife. Some months passed thus; 

Mrs. A ^yas surprised to find how difficult it was either to purchase 

a desirable business or to invest capital satisfactorily, but the difficulties 

Mr. A pointed out only increased her c5nfidonce in his sagacity. 

At length he disappeared, and as suddenly his master’s wife and one of 
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lier children disappeared also. The husband found himself not only 
minus a wife and child, but a considerable quantity of plate and linen, 
and half his shirts ! Mr. A—, in his capacity of managing assistant, 
had access to his employer’s cellars, and these proved coifvenient for 
extensive packing operations, in which the mistress of the house pro-< 
bably assisted, for liquor in considerable quantity, previously known 
to be there, was no longer to be found. The mystery was cleared up 

at last by a letter /rom Mr. A to one of his friends, dated on 

board ship, off Liverpoei, wherein he stated that he was on his way to 

Australia with his late master’s wife, and a sum of 1200/. Mrs. A , 

on examining into her affairs, soon found from whence this sum was 
obtained, for all the property which by her marriage had become his, 
liad b(*en carried off by hei; faithless husband. It appeared that sus- 
picions had been entertained of the great intimacy between Mr. A — . 
and liis master’s wife for some tlme^ and it was pro])al)ly with a view 
to obtain sutlieieiit ready cash for a voyage to Australia with her, that 
lie had inveigled an unsuspecting woman into the marriage which left 
lier almost a beggar.” 

Another case, wlii(;h made considerable noise at the time, is 
that of Mrs. Glover, the celebrated actress. She had been aban- 
doiKid by her hinsband, wlio lived in adultery with another woman 
— we quote ft*oin recollection ineivly, — and Mrs. Glover went oii 
the stage to procure a maintenance for herself and children. She 
was successful, aiiTl* in tlic receipt of a good salary, when her 
linshaud applied to llio manager, to have the salary paid over to 
him. Naturally the ejaim was resisted, and it came before a 
court of law ; but in* vain : — the husband had the right to his 
wife's earnings ; and tlic judge, tlnuigh with regret, affirmed the 
law to bo such. ‘Wluit compromise was afterwards made, or 
whether any, we know liot ; the case was reported in the new^s- 
papers sofue yeai's ago, and we can only recollect the main fea- 
tures of it, 

'f ho many cases of this kind whict\ have been communicated 
to us make it difficult to know where to stop ; perhaps the one 
we shall now give is one of the most flagrant, since there \vas no 
oversight on the part of the wife, and the law left her no means 
of protecting herself. A gentleman in one of the noriliern 
counties failed in business : his wife, with praiseworthy spirit, 
turned her talents to account by setting up a fashionable mil- 
linery establishment with the assistance of her friends, which 
proved so successful that she not only maintained herself arid 
husband, but realized a considerable fortune, sufficient\.o enable 
her to leave business and live comfortably on the proceeds of 
her savings. The husband during all this time did nothing to 

# It may be gratifying to our readers to learn that the father of Mr. A— 
ha# resolved to leave the ^Jroperty which ho had intended for his son to the 
^)inaii whom he had, by his deception, reduced j;o comparative poverty. 
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brwg, in any income, and Avas supported by liis wife. After a 
tipaeJ^ Sied, and left a will, by which he bequeathed his wifes 
property to his oxen illegitimate children! Slio was left in 
poverty, and is now a milliner again I A somewhat similar case 
occurred lately, where a poor woman, deserted by her husband, 
had been set up as a laundress by some friends who pitied her. 
She, too, succeeded, and contrived, besides maintaining herself 
and children, to save a comfortable sum for old age, winch she 
placed in a savings hank. The husband chanced to hear that 
she was well to do in tlio world, went to the savings bank, and 
required that bis wife’s stock should be paid to liim. When slie 
next went to the hank she found that V^ie savings of years had 
disappeared, and she was again penniless ! 

These are evils for which i\q remedy hut a chzingc in tlio law 
can avail, for a woman cannot seek redress in a court of equity 
unless she has fortune sulgcieut to, pay the cost, and this the 
common hiw' effoctiudly prevents: naj, when the wrong is douo 
hy will, as in one of the above ea^^'s, it is not even known iinlil 
it is too late to meet it eifectnally. No doubt, out of the thou- 
sands of niaiTi(?d couples in England, very many will be fouml 
who live too) hajipily together ever to feel the pressure of the law ; 
and we may liere instance tlic county of Kent, where the prolit 
of her bop-pickijig is invariably appropriated to the woman’s own 
use, and whe^ro tlie comfort of the family is materially increased 
by that arrangement ; for it usually pi'ovvles decent clothing and 
bedding; and sometimes also a present from the wife to the husband, 
in token of grateful afTcction. But this . is in spite of, not in con- 
formity to, .the law; and, like the separate frading of wives in the 
City of London, is a merely local custoin, which may be quoted 
to show tliat tlie object proposed hy tlie petitioners, so far from 
creating family disunion, has had no sueli evil eonseqiionces during 
a long period of time, but it tioes not lessen, except in a small 
portion of the country, and in a limited degree, the evils resulting 
from the common law. Indeed, so hazardous is it thought by 
fathers in general, to leave their daughter’s property in the hands 
ojf the husband, according to the so much lauded custom of our 
ancestors, that none who can afford to pay legal (‘xpenscs, trust 
their.-^roperty on so frail a foundation as the intended husbands 
prudence and integrity: by a fresh fiction of law, the identity of 
man and wife is virtually abrogated, and his consent is required 
before nfaftiage* to the placing the property in the hands of a 

* It is pr 9 baWy not generally known that, when once a woman has accepted 

offer ot marriage, afl she has, or e^tpects to have, becomes virtually the 
property of Ihc man thus aeoepM as a husband;, and .no gift or, dieed* 
cuted by her between the perm of ^ccptance and the marri^o is jEeld to lie 
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third person, who in Ins turn binds himself to pay the proceeds 
to the wife, and reserve the principal for the children. Thus, by 
a marriage settlement, as the transaction is called, the common 
law is so far defeated, and the wife re-enters upon a part of her 
civil rights. But this gives rise to strange contradictions in legal 
decisions ; and as will generally happen where law is founded on 
false principles, the injustice originally done to the woman some- 
times rebounds on the husband, but more frequently on the 
children.* The difficulty of meeting, by any legal decision, tliQ 
complicated relations of such a stale of society as ours, is en 
haucod by the conflicting usages of e(|uity and common law in 
these points, ^and their*^ uncertainty involves and entangles all 
testamentary provisions, for a new decree in eeptity may reverse 
former oiu^s, and send his property into a line which the t(?sta,tor 
never contemplated. That this is no exaggerated statement of the 
inconveniences resulting from the pi^sent law will easily he seen 
])y referring to any law trejitisc on tlie subject; for it is not even 
yet decided, with regard to what are technically termed tlie wife's 
choses m actioii, whether the husband has power over them or 
not ;t and it remains doubtful whether he may not defeat her 


valid ; for ^ycrc she pcl^iitcd to give away, or otliorwibo sotiJc her property, 
lie wif/ht be disappoinfed of the wealth he tooled to in making the ofer,^* — V. 
llopcr, “Law of llu.shand and Wife,'’ hook i. chap. xiii. 

^ In tlio case {BiliingsJeg v. Critchety 1 B. C. C., 207, overruling Swinnock 
V. Cnq})y it was held, that it mother married to a second husband w'as not bound 
to maintain her children by tlic first, on the ground that the husband took all 
her interest ^ and this.*tliougb the fiithor had made a provision for her by his 
will, and she had a scpai'afo estate.” — Again, “ where the plahititr v. 

the Dnehe.ss of Athol y 2 Atk., 4<77) w’as the daughter of th(3 Luchess by a former 
inarriage, Jind pari. oF the (question being as to 80/. maintenanec, directed by the 
Avill of the pliiintiff’s father. Lord ilardwickc said, that, ‘ as to compelling the 
motlier to maintain her children out of her o*vii properly, that w'as going too 
far.’ ” — “It was hoid (Cuoendisk Mercery 5 Vcs., 105, n.) that, although the 
father l)e not of ability, the mother was not bound to maintain the children out 
of an income of 1000/. a year,” — Wharton’s “Laws relating to the Women 
of England,” p. 82. 

When a married woman was charged with the murder of her illegitimate child, 
three years old, by omitting to supply it with proper food, Mr, Baron Alderson 
held that ghe could not be convicted, unless it were sliown that the husband 
supplied her with food to give to the child, and that she wilfully neglected to 
give it. The learned Judge said, “ There is no distinction between the case of an 
apprentice and that of a bastard child, and the wife is onlg the sercant of the 
hmtrnndy according to the case before Mr. J ustice Lawrence, and «an only be 
made criminally responsible by omitting to deliver the food to the child with 
which she bad been supplied by her husband.” — Ib,y p. 1G3. 

“ Choses in actioti,^ in legal phrase, signilies property which inay''cventttally 
come to the wife, but is not yet liers, “ The reader must consider the power 
of the Hushand to assign for value 6is wife’s revetsioUary choses in action as a 
not yet finally settlea. The opinions of most of the modern^ equity 
ju^es have been doubtful upon the subject ; but,l am not aware of any judicial 

A A a 
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inheritanoe, even after his death, of property coming to lier from, 
own family. We quote from the Eeport already alluded to 
the following summary of the 

"Conflict between Law and Equity. 

Equity. 


Law. 

1. By the common law, the wife 
has no property of her own ; her per- 
sonal estate absohilcly, and her real 
estate during coverture, are licr hus- 
band’s . — Per Lord Mmsjield. 


2. By the common law, the 
has no separate power of contracting. 
She cun neither sue nor be sued . — Per 
Lord Maufjield. * 


3. Marriage is an absolute gift to 
thelmsband of the goods, &c., oi whieh 
the wdfe was naturally posse.Nsod at tlu; 
time of marriijge, and of such other 
goods and personal chattels as come to 
her during marriage . — Lord dole. 

4f. if a htis baud obtain a jiidgnient 
for a debt, due to his wife at law, he 
is« entitled to the whole fund. 

5. So with respect to a legacy, the 
husband may appro])riatc the whole, 
if the executor pays it him. 

6. A woman, by law, cannot dispose 
of her property, nor make a will with- 
out the concurrence of her husband. 

7. If a wife can*ics on a separate 
trade, even with her husband’s con- 
sent, he is entitled to all the proiits. 

Ad, 614. 


1 . Every kind of property, including 
estates in fVu‘, sipiple, and chattels pe,r- 
sonal, maybe subject to a trust for the 
wife’s separate use, wJiicliwuli be sup- 
ported in equity. 

SJie may ilisjmsc of such property as 
if she were a feme sqjc. 

She Inay dispose of her savings as 
of the ]n*iiicipal. 

2. Equity allows a married woman 
to sue wherever she has a clear right. 
She may even sue her husband, when 
there is no other w'ay of asserting her 
right, against liim . — Per Lord Loiifjh- 

rough. 

Being considered a fem sole in re- 
spect of her ijropcrty, she may be sued 
on her own contract with respect to 
such property. 

3. Jf laiid^t)v ])ersonalty be left to a 
married w oiiian, for lior separate use, 
even without the intervention of trus- 
tees, (‘quity st‘curcs such property for 
her separate use. 

4. If it is necessarv to have recourse 

to equity, /iqutty will compel him to 
secure a 'provision for his wife out of 
the fund, ^ 

5. Equity will compel a settlement 
in sucli a case. 

6. She may in equity. 


7. Equity gives tlie profits to the 
wife, if the. trade is carried on out of 
her separate estate. 


opinion or decision, that the assignee could not j-etain his purchase against the 
wife’s titli* by survivorship, except the decision of the present Master of the 
Rolls, ^nd a dictum of Sir William Grant, M.K., that a Imshand can dispose 
of his wife’s property in expectancy against every one but his wife surviving 
him. On the contrary side of the question stand the names of Lords Hard- 
wieke. King, and Alvaniey. . . . Sir Thomas PluineEs decree is, 1 believe, the 
first decision that the teoerstomrg ii-tcrcsts of the wife in choses in action can- 
not be assigned by her husband, even for value, as to bar her title by eur- 
Vivor^ihip/*^^^aoorfl ^‘Appendix to Bright’s Roper,” p. 449.. ' ^ 
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8. Deeds of separation are not valid 

at law . — MarshuU v. 8 T. R, 

* 

9. A husband cannot give or grant 
any estate to his wife, either in pos- 
session, reversion, or remainder, though 
an exception under ihcbStatute of Uses 
has been introduced.’’ • 


Equity. 

8. In equity, it may be considered 
as at present settled, that such deeds 
. . . are valid. — 2 Brighfs H, anSW. 

9. Although gifts of property by the 
husband ann the wife are . . . void 
in law, yet they will be supported in 
equity.” 


On tlieso contradictions the Eeport very properly observes, — 

We think it self-evident that the statements we have thus made 
as to the existing law of the land (hy which it will bo seen that two 
different sets of courts dispense diametrically opposite rules, and, in 
point of fact, two distinct codes, on the all-important subject of 
marriage), arc most discreditable to our system of laws, if any claim 
for principle or comprehensive views sho^ikl be set up for them. 

“ It appears, however, to your Committee, that the operatii)U of the 
law is even more rcpreheusib?o than its want of scientific character and 
uniformity'. 

‘‘ Under the present law, the practice in society is, that among the 
ujiper and wealthier classes parents rarely allow their daughters to 
marry without securing for them some provision hy the interposition 
of trustees. If tiff, w'omau has property, .she may by this mode 
scjcure the separate enjoyment of it to herself. So, also, any relative 
or frientl, who dcsir(‘s to give separate property to a married woman, 
may secure the jiossessioit of it to her by^ law without the least right 
of interference on the part of the husband. But in all cases where 
parties marry without any^ ante-nuptial contract, and where property 
is bequeathed to, or ^acqpired hv the wife, without the technical words 
which create se])arato pivt^ierty, such ]n’operty and acquisitions fall into 
the possession aiuf absolute power of the husband. 

“ I'he operation of these laws is, that the rich are enabled, in many 
cases, to gvoid the harshness of the eomn\pn law, from which the middle 
classes, and those too ])oor to eneounter the expenses of courts of 
equity, arc unable to csjcape. . . . The petitions which have been 

presented to l^ai’liament during the present Session, signed hy about 
21,000 persons, show that public attention is attracted to the subject, 
and we have reason to believe that the existing law operates grievously 
in society. 

“ Your Committee, therefore, arc clearly of opinion that it is the 
duty of the legislature to amend the presQnt state of the law affecting 
the property of married ^¥omen, and to introduce one uniform rule, 
based on general principles, which shall keep in view all tlie relations 
of the married state, be applicable to all classes, and be administered 
by all comets of justice, whether of law or equity.” 

It would he difficult to acgoiint for so strangely contradictory 
ft^state^of the law were-we not aware that it has descended to ns 
Irom barbarous times, when physical strength was hett to be tbe 
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b$st claim to authority, . and the sword the only title* to an 
estate. In such a state of society women were in great measure 
at the, mercy of those who were rich enough to buy, or strong 
€jn(^agh to seize them ; and the provisions of our common law, so 
far from being founded on the refined idea of an aftection so strong 
that two existences might by its influence merge into one — as 
some sentimental oliaptors in modern law treatises assume, — arc 
precisely those wliich belong to the relatiop of *^mastor and bond- 
w^oman; as indeed might be expected from the age in which this 
law assumed its principal features. The slave could not possess 
property; whatever he earned, or was bestowed upon liim, became 
his master’s; his testimony was not received in courts of law; he 
could neither sue nor he sued ; and instead of property and civil 
rights, he received lodging, clothing, and food. This is precisely 
the state of a wife by the common law of England ; but in pro- 
portion as greater refinownt modified our views of woman’s 
position in the world, the courts of cjphty have endeavoured to 
remedy the faulty principles of i\, rude age by various con- 
trivances. Hence the clisijrepanoy between the two systems ; not 
very surprising when the cause of it is considered. 

It might liavo been imagined that wlieu the unsuilableiiess of 
the old law to present needs was so patent tli^t one large portion 
of the community scrupled not to make a considerable outlay in 
order to escape from its grasp, tliat alone would have been held a 
sufficient reason for its abandonment. ^Not at all I — the con- 
seivative instinct is stronger tliaii logic and Roger Bacon’s 
three bad arguments still influence many minds on this as w^ell 
as otlier questions. The ‘‘custom of our , ancestors,” when the 
baron’s wife was his cliattei, — “length 'of custom,” enduring 
Irozn the time 

* “ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,’’ — 

* w 

and the “ usual opinion” of those wdzo never think at all, — are 
in favour of the present law; and though twx) learned ex-ehan- 
cellors and many barristers of note, who arc themselves both 
husbands and fathers, wish to see the law placed on a less 
anomalous footing, there are still persons to be found who can 
see no injustice in any system sanctioned by long usage. 

The fact is, that these ancient usages were suited to the jzeople 
and the times amid wdiieh they had tlieir origin, and form a curious 
record a state of manners which has passed away; for be it 

* When Edward I. required his nobility to produce the title deeds of their 
estates, W'illiam, Earl of Warrenne, when called »ipoii to prodiuic his, threw 
his swbrd upon the table, cxolaiming, With this my ancestor won his 
landat when he came in with William the Bastard, mid with this will I jaiaintam 
them.'* The King pressed the matter of the title deeds no further. 
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remembered, that the common law of England is nothing more 
than a collection of the customs of old time, and the recorded 
decisions founded upon these at a later period; — customs, in 
many instances, very foreign to our present habits and modes of 
thinking, and which in a more civilized age would never have 
grown into usage. In modern times, for instance, who believes 
that “ the wife is^only the servant of the husband,” though it has 
pleased Baron Alderson, on the authority of our ancestors, so to 
decide;^ and who docs not feel that he would degrade himself, 
no less than his wife, by assuming such to be the case ? Yet, if 
any man should be found willing to bear the obloquy which such 
a course of conduct woiJd probably entail upon him, the laws of 
fhiglaud, so chary of the liberty of the subject in other cases, 
luind over to him the woman h» has sworn to protect and to 
cherish, as the slave of his caprices, and the vituim of his pro- 
fligacy. It is not in consequence of, but in spite of the law, 
that the domestic relations of this country arc generally on a 
])etter footing than in in an others; it is because Englishmen, 
for the most part, disdain to avail themselves of a law at variance 
with tlieir feelings, that it has been allowed to stand so long as a 
monument of ancient barbarism; and hut that several flagrant 
cases of injustice Jrew attention to the subject, it might have 
riunained unthougbt-of till it gradually sank into desuetude; 
hut profligate num have availed tlieniselves of this evil power, 
and it is ^^hercfoi’e bettfir that it should at once he taken from 
them. 

There is nothiiij^ in the mere fact of an agreement between 
two persons to pass the rest of their lives together, wliich entitles 
social law to mt(^.rferB, unless some consequences are likely to result 
from it which might be prejudicial to the 2 >ifl>lic. K?uch would 
be the neglect or abandonment of children, — and society has the 
full right to take measures to preveuf .this ; but as, from the very 
nature of animal instincts, tins is mote likely to take place on 
the part of the father than the mother, so tho despotic power 
granted to the husband over the wife’s property and eaniings is 
little calculated to attain its ostensible object. The more natural 
arrangement would be, to make a common fund at marriage, by, 
mutual consent, for the benefit of the children, whenever there is 
sufficient property so to do ; the principal of which should be 
placed beyond the power of either party ; but, in other respects, to 
leave to each that liberty of action which belongs to frfte citizens 
of a free state. But instead of this, our law endeavours to com- 
pensate one wrong by another. Creditors must not be defrauded; 
therefore, as the act of majrriage deprives the woman of all her 


♦ r. Squire’s case, 2 Stark. 310. 
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proportYj and gives it to her liusband, he is made liable for all the 
debts Avhicb his wife may have contracted before her marriage, 
Wd thus a large held is opened for fraud of all sorts. It is a 
injatter of history, w^e believe, that in the early part of the last 
century, and until the passing of the Marriage Act rendered such 
trtosactions im 2 )ossible, ladies of more distinction than principle 
could find men willing, for a slight douceur, to go through the 
ceremony of marriage with them, on an understanding that they 
should part as soon as it was over. The man pocketed his fee, the 
unworthy clergyman did the like, and the lady had her certificate 
of marriage to stoj) the inoutlis of pressing creditors. Thus the 
law itself assisted the fraud. But thougfh in this form it cannot 
now be repeated, and tlie creditor is secured, the husband is not ; 
and an unprincipled w^oman vrbo lias large debts which she is 
unable to pay, may make a hand fide marriage, and shift the onus 
from her own shoulders to those of her unsuspecting spouse ; — a 
species of fraud whieli cannot he giiarded against, unless hy 
abrogating the law wliich makes it possible. Tlie following case 
is ope in point, and its truth can be vouched for ; — we sujipress 
the names. 

A. marries B., with whom lie gets nothing ; he makes a settle- 
ment upon her of his own jiroperty, and bg^tow's also a sum 
for the purchase of wedding clolla^s. J^efore marriage, B., on 
being asked, tells A. that she luis a few debts, and she names the 
amount in round numbers, to wliich he makes no objection, and 
tells her that lie will pay the whole. After the marriage, A. dis- 
covers that the debts arc treble the amount mentioned to him : 
he has no remedy; he must pay them, for< she is his wife. A 
few weeks after marriage, B., who has already 9 . large stock of 
cdothes, and was indebted to a habordashor before maniage 
about 30h, goes to the same tradesman, unknown to her husband, 
and contracts a frcsli debt oY 40L for many extravagant articles 
of dress. The haherdaslfer knows that slie has been married 
since she contracted the former debt, but he does not ajiply 
for payment before giving fresh credit ; he merely makes secret 
inquiries if the husband is able to jiay. A,, tht?refore, knows 
nothing of the transaction till he is informed of it by the amount 
of the bill. He is advised to pay it, Fortunately for him, she 
enters 4nto an adulterous connexion sliortly after, and he is 
delivere 4 from a wife who could and would have ruined him. 
Cases of this kind are of such frequent occurrence that most of our 
readers will be able to furnish others from their own recollection. 
'We tliink we have sufficiently redeemed our pledge of showing 
that /the law as it stands does not worit well. 

The Society for the Amendment of the Law, taking all this 
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into consideration, proposes the following project for a new law 
of property, as to married women : — 

“ 1. The common Jaw rules, wliich mate marriage a gift of all the 
woman’s personal property to tlie husband, to be repealed. 

“ 2. Power in a married woman to hold separate property by law', as 
she now may in equity. ' 

“3. A woman m^firrying without any ante-nuptial contract, to retain 
her property and aftei* acquisitions and earnings as if she were a 
feme sole. 

“ 45. A married woman, having separate property, to be liable on 
her separate contracts, whetlier made before or after marriage. 

5. A husband not to by liable for the ante-nuptial debts of his wife 
any further than any property brought to him by his wife under set- 
tlement extends* ^ 

“ 6. A married woman to have the power of making a will ; and on 
her death intestate, the principle of the statute of distributions as 
to her husband’s personalty mutatis mutandis to apply to the property 
of the wife. 

“ 7. The rights of succession between husband and wife, whether as 
to real or personal estate, to curtesy or dower, to be framed on priu- 
ci])les of equal justice to each party.” 

In this recommendation, the Society 1ms no doubt been influ- 
enced by the cxau^jle of the United States of America, which, 
after having adopted the common law of England in r(3gard to 
the property of married^ women, gnidually became sensible of its 
inapplicability to prestjnt times, and have applied the remedy by 
I'epealing it in most of the Hiatos. Vermont appears to have 
taken the lead in 4Jjis change, by enacting, in 1847^ that the 
rents, issues, and profits of the real estate of any married woman, 
and the interest 5t* the husband in her right to the same, whether 
acquired before or after marriage, shall be exempt from attach- 
ment or execution for the sole debt of. tlie husband: and no coii- 

* Duriug a debate in tin; New York Legislature of ISiO, upon a “Bill to 
incorporate the New York Teinale Benevolent Society/’ several members ex- 
pressed a wish for a reform in the laws relating to the property of married 
women. Mr. Loomis advocated tlie bill as one step towards recognising the 
separate existence of females. “1 long,” said Mr. Culvcir, “to sec the day 
when legislation shall give to women some rigid of possession on their own 
property.” Mr. Stoddard said he should “ be glad to see the day when the 
female sex should have their own control over their own property; wh#n they 
should be no longer subjected to the caprice and oppression and the ill-treat- 
ment of the vicious men to wliom it may be their lot to be united.” Mr. 
M ‘Murray “hoped the period would soon arrive when very great and serious 
alterations would be made in our statutes relative to the rights of married 
women. These laws have been handed down to us from dark feudal times, and 
are not consistent with the better, wiser, purer spirit of the age.”—- BurlbnVs 
** Essays on Human Eights imd then Guarantees,” chap, viii., published at New 
y*kmi845, 
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reyahbe of the Imahand during coverture of such right or interest 
§hfill he valid, unless the same be in deed executed jointly by the 
husband and wife. Married women may devise their real estate, 
or ahy interest therein, descendible to their •heirs/'^ In 1848, 
tlio great state of New York follow'^ed the example, and extended 
the principle yet further, and it is now adopted also in Pennsylvania 
as well as in New England, in Texas, California, and the nowly- 
scttled states, where a married woman is sallowed, with more or 
less modification, the same rights over property as if she were 
single. We have had it in our power to inquire closely into the 
working of the law, and in no instance have we heard any corn^ 
plaint of domestic inconvenience arising from the change. On 
the contrary, no women in the world are more devoted to their 
duties in private life than thofse of America. Thus, we are not 
treading in a new and unknown path in recommending this 
alteration in the law of England as a necessary consequence of 
advancing civilization; we are hut following up a course of thought 
and action Avhich our transatlantic kindred have already adopted, 
and, as it seems, wdtli satisfactory rcsulls. 

‘‘ The revised statutes of New York,” says the Pev. E. Chnn- 
ning, in answer to the queries of Sir Erskine Perry, ‘"in the years 
1848-1810, provide that ‘the real and j^ers^nxl property of any 
female wlio may ])eroafter marry, and which she shall owu at the 
time of her marriage, and the rents, issues, and profits thereof, 
. , , shall not bo subject to the dispofeql of her husband, nor 

be liablb for liis debts, but shall continue her sole and separate 
property, as if slic were a single female.' And the laws of Penn- 
sylvania provide that ‘ every species and .description of property 
. • , . shall continue to be tlie property of such woman as fully 

after marriage as before, , . . and shall not be subjetjt to 

execution for the debts or liabilities of her husband,’ ” ifec. 

This principle has also *6een adopted by the states of Maine, 
Rhode island, Micliigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, North Carolina, 
•Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Elorida, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, and California, although they have not all adopted it to 
the same extent, or applied it in the same way. 

‘‘ Married women may become possessed of property, real or 
personal, by bequest, gift, purchase, &c., in their own name, and 
as thifr own property, and may convey and devise real and per- 
sonal property, and any interest or estate therein, and the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if they were unmarried, &c.'' A nd this principle has been 
likewise adopted by the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island/ Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Elorida, Alabama, Mis- 

’ 

* Kent’s ^^Commentariesoa AmerioaxxLaw,”vol; ii., p. 107. 
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sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Michigan, Indiana, 
^Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, although they differ in 
their way of applying the principle.” « 

The laws of New York further provide that deposits made in 
any savings hank, or other institution of the kind, made by the 
wife, shall be payable to her only, A wife may also take out a 
patent for lier own invention, and enjoy the profit of it inde- 
]>eudently of her liusLmud. And by a furtlier law passed in 1854, 
“ Any married woman whose husband, either from drunkenness, 
profligacy, or any' other cause, shall neglect to provide for her 
support, or for the support and education of their children, and 
any married woman who may be deserted by her husband, shall 
have the right in her own name to transact business, to receive 
and collect her own earnings •and t})e earnings of her own 
minor cliildren, and apply the same for her own support, and the 
support" and ediK'ation of her childrct), free from the control and 
interference of the husbamj.** jBy this same law, tlic wife in such 
case has the right to bind tiio children as apprentices, and ap- 
point guardians. These further advances made in the same 
direction, after an experience of six y(;ars, argue that the legis- 
lature of New York hud not seen any cause to repent of what was 
already done. ^ 

111 Alassaohu setts there is another useful provision made, by 
which a married woman may at any time make over her property 
to trustees, for her ov\;ij*or her children’s benefit, and thus be pro- 
tected from either violence or imjiortiiuity on the part of the 
husband. 

Our limits will not^Jillow of our going through tlie provisions 
of the law in eve*ry separate state* the specimen we have given 
may suflioo to shoAV that the change from the old common law of 
England to a system of greater freedom, has thus far at least been 
unattended with any of the evil consec|uencos which are so freely 
predicted by the admirers of the custom of our ancestors. Every 
fresh step in this matter made by the legislators of America shows 
a further advance towards that equality of rights wliich we firmly 
believe to bo most conducive to happiness, as it is most befitting 
rational and responsible .beings who have separate duties to 
pel-form, the neglect of which, liy the sure law of God and nature, 
will eiftail its consequences on the individual wile or husband. 
If a woman has starved her child by command of her husband, 
she wdll not escape tlie moral consequences of the act, tliough the 
common law of England may acquit her because she is, in its 
view, ‘‘ his servant" The remorse, the loss of solace in old age, 
the ahhorreuc^e of her fellow*crcatures, will fall wdth full weight 
cm her individually ; ami society has no right to condemn any 
intellectual and responsible being to a sjtate of such utter depen- 
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dejice, as to make the assertion of her own conscientious feeling of 
right and wrong illegal. The case is an extreme one, but we 
seldom see the immotal tendency of a law till we press it to its 
Utmost possible results. 

There is no more fatal error than to suppose that feelings can 
be controlled by law, or virtuous motives of action tauglit by 
statute. Fear and compulsion are ill eloment|j3 out of whicli to 
form the domestic aflbctions, and the man who has been unable 
to win his wife’s affection by kindness and worth, calculates badly 
if he expects the law to effect what he lias himself failed to do. 
He may intensify hatred by coercion, but he will gain nothing 
else. The same mode of thinking which i*iow requires that women 
shall he kept in subjection to their husbands, both in body and 
soul, lest they should fly from^llieir duties, led to the modiieval 
persecution of heretics. It was imagined that a man's belief 
might be coerced, and iliat Wlum he had denied liis inwavd con- 
viction, from fear of torture, he had in truth embraced the faith he 
outwardly professed ; but have wc n^t long ago seen that all that 
was gained by suoli conversions was, that a weak but liitherto 
honest man was tlius coiivortod into a hypocrite and a rogue ? 

The same notion of tlie possibility of making virtue compulsory 
lay at the root of tlie main errors in our pciud code, which are 
Ijardly even yet acknowledged by a largo ]K)rtion of tlie public, 
notwithstanding the experimental proof that by changing the 
course of proceeding, results have been bbtained which were in 
vain sought under the old system. But,” as has been well 
observed by a modern writer, — , 

If man is to be considered as a progressive' race, it is evident that 
the very notion of progression or improvement implies a prior defi- 
ciency : . . . the erroneous conclusions in one age whieli have been 

founded upon fewer facts and imperh^et experience, must be removed 
by the enlarged knowledge of*facts, and the more extensive experience 
of another age. And because tliesi^ (Trone^nis conclusions are gradually 
embodied in the form of laws, maxims, customs, and observances which 
eventually command respect for their antic^uity and supposed usefulness 
among one portion of a community, while they are considered to be 
obsolete, oppressive, or useless to another portion, the same progression 
or improvement therefore implies attainment among some, doubt with 
others, and controversy — which is but the effort to elicit trutli^with 
a third; . , . it implies the incessant, endless exercise of the reason 
of man, ^nd the result of that exertion — greater happiness to tlio 
human race.”* 

At, this point of doubt and controversy we are now standing, 
upon almost every question of importance; and a certain degree 
of respect is due to the prejudices o*f weli-meaning persons, who 


♦ Townsend's Preface to Poxe's Acts and Monuments.” 
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fear lest changes should go too far and who oftentimes bow 
to the authority of an anterior age with the genuine humility of 
a child towards its parent. Let us then be content to examine 
courteously the objections which are raised against an act which, 
according to our view, is one of justice, and endeavour to con- 
vince our opponents rathejr by calm reasoning than by the use of 
the same bad weapons which some of them have had recourse to. 
On the part of the women of England, we deprecate alike the 
language of idle compliment or unmanly sneers ; we ask for our 
CAnmlYy women y no less than our countryme?/,, the equality before 
the law which is the boast of every Briton ; and believing fully 
that they have right on.^ their side, we ask the attention of our 
readers to a searching examination of tlie (juestion before us. 

The objections made by tlie opi^oiuaits of the proposed measure, 
are for the most part of so light and Ilimsy a cliaracler, that it is 
difficult to reduce them to a solid foyn: we will, however, endea- 
vour to condense them. They may be ranged under two heads : 

1. Those whicdi relate ‘to^ the moral and social elfect of the 
change contemplated, — and these we propose to consider in a 
future number ; — and 

2. 'those which relate to the policy and justice of the measure. 
With the latter o£j:-hcse only can we deal at present. 

It is said tliat the husband being charged witli the maintenance 
of the wife, he has in justice a right to her property or her earn- 
ings when she aoqiiircsi any. This might he just if the wife, on 
her part, did iiotljing for her husband ; hut when we are con- 
sidering a simple question of proiit and loss, it is but fair to take 
her services into the af count. Now, it is well known that if a man 
needs a housekeeper, Ife must board, lodge, and pay her a salary 
moreover; that if he requires a lady of good manners and eduoa- 
tion, the salary must be handsome, and tiie entei tJiinment as good 
as his fortune enables him to providc'for himself; and even then, 
when he lias given a sufficient maintenance rtnd salary, if she has 
any time to spare after the fulfilment of the duties she Las under- 
taken, she would he at liberty to employ it in any lucrative occu- 
pation, and would have the full right to enjoy the proceeds. 
The husband, then, receives services from the wife fully etpii valent 
to all that she receives from him ; the balance-sheet is even, as 
far as the law has anything to do with it ; for the law holds lier 
to be his servant, and as such, her services must be remunerated. 
This objection then hills to the ground, • 

It is farther said that although there may be cases of baiffia- 
rism and injustice, no considerate and unbiassed mind can omit 
to perceive that legislation for the exceptional cases, if it were 
possible, would be at ance /oolish and wrong.'"* We must cou- 

* “ Blaolcwood^s Magazine,*’ April, 1856^ ^ 
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detice, as to make the assertion of her own conscientious feeling of 
right and wrong illegal. The case is an extreme one, but we 
seldom see the inimo»al tendency of a law till we press it to its 
utmost possible results. 

There is no more fatal error than to suppose that feelings can 
be controlled by law, or virtuous motives of action taught by 
statute. Fear and compulsion are ill element's out of whicli to 
form the domestic affections, and the man who has been unable 
to win his wife’s affection by kindness and worth, calculates badly 
if he expects the law to effect what he has himself failed to do. 
He may intensify hatred by coercion, but he will gain nothing 
else. 'J’he same mode of thinking which Aow requires that women 
shall he kept in subjection to their husbands, both in body and 
soul, lest they should liy IromHiheir duties, led to the mcditeval 
persecution of heretics. It was imagined that a man’s belief 
might be coerced, and thaltidien he had denied liis inwaVd con- 
viction, from fear of torture, ho had in truth embraced the faith he 
outwardly professed ; hut have wc n^)t long ago seen that all that 
was gained by such conversions was^ that a weak hut hitherto 
honest man was thus e(>nverted into a liypocvito and a rogue ? 

The same notion of the possilnlity of making virtue compulsory 
lay at the root of tlio main errors in our pewv'tl code, which are 
hardly even yet acknowledged liy a largo portion of the public, 
notwithstanding the experimental proof that by changing the 
course of proceeding, results have been hbtained which were in 
vain sought under the old system. But/' as has been well 
observed by a modern writer, — , 

If man is to be considered as a progressivo* race, it is evident that 
the very notion of progression or im])roveTnent implies a prior defi- 
ciency : , , . the erroneous conclusions in one ago whieli have been 

founded upon fewer facts and imperfect experience, must be removed 
by the enlarged knowledge of^ facts, and the more extensive experience 
of another ago. And because these erroneous conclusions are gradually 
embodied in the form of laws, maxims, customs, and observances which 
eventually command respect for their antiquity and supposed usefulness 
among one portion of a community, while they aro considered to be 
obsolete, oppressive, or useless to another portion, the same progression 
or improvement therefore implies attainment among some, doubt with 
others, and controversy — which is but the effort to elicit truth^with 
a third ^ it implies the iiicossunt, endless exercuse of the reason 

of man, ^nd the result of that exertion — greater happiness to the 
human race.’^* 

At this point of doubt and controversy we are now standing, 
upon almost every question of importance ; and a certain degree 
of respect is due to the prejudices oT wel}-meanihg persons, who 
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fear lest changes should go too far and who oftentimes bow 
to the authority of an anterior age with the genuine humility of 
a child towards its parent. Let us then be content to examiuo 
courteously the objections which are raised against an act which, 
according to our view, is one of justice, and endeavour to .con- 
vince our opponents rather by calm reasoning than by the use of 
the same bad weapons which some of them have had recourse to. 
On tlie part of the yomen of England, we deprecate alike the 
language of idle compliment or unmanly sneers ; we ask for our 
country no less than our couTltrym6?7^, the equality before 
the law which is the boast of every Tiritoii ; and believing fully 
that they have right oru^ their side, wc ask the attention of our 
readers to a searcliing examinalion of the (jiiestion before us. 

The objections made by the opj;^onents of the proposed measure, 
arc for the most part of so light and llimsy a eliaractcr, that it is 
difficult to reduce them to a solid foyn: vre will, however, endea- 
vour to condense them. They may be ranged under two heads : 

1. Those which relate tlie moral and social eflect of the 
change contemplated, — and these we pi-uposc to consider in a 
future number ; — and 

2. ddiose wdiich relate to the policy and justice of the measure. 
With the latter ofjdieso only (;au we deal at present. 

It is said that the husband being charged with the maintenance 
of the wife, he has injustice a right to her property or her earn- 
ings wlien slie acquirca any. Jdiis might he just if the wife, on 
her part, did nothing for her husband ; but when we are con- 
sidering a simple question of profit and loss, it is but fair to take 
her services into the a^ujoiint. Now, it is well known tlnit if a man 
needs a housekeeper, lie must board, lodge, and pay her a salary 
moreover ; that if lie re([uires a lady of good manners and educa- 
tion, the salary must be handsome, and the cntcitaiumeiit as good 
as his fortune enables him to provide^for liiniself; and even then, 
when he has given a sufficient maintenance and salary, if she has 
any time to spare after the fulfilment of the duties she has under- 
taken, she would be at liberty to employ it in any lucrative occu- 
pation, and would have the full right to enjoy the proceeds. 
The husband, then, receives services from the wife fully equivalent 
to all that she receives from him ; the balance-sheet is even, as 
far as the law has anything to do with it ; for the law holds her 
to be Ids servant, and as such, her services must be remunerated. 
This objection then falls to the ground. • 

It is fartjher said tliat although there may be cases of barba- 
rism and injustice, no considerate and unbiassed mind can omit 
to perceive that legislation for the exceptional cases, if it were 
ppssiblc^ would be at once foolish and wrong.'"-* We must con- 

* “Blackwood’s Magazine,” April, 1856, 
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fes^ to the being neither considerate nor unbiassed, if the per- 
ceiving this proposition to be a tme one be a necessary part of 
sneh a mind ; for crime is always exceptional, or it could not be 
punished, since the very fact of the punishment proves that 
those who inflict it must constitute a very powerful majority. 
Murder, theft, violence, and rapine of every kind, are exceptional 
cases; yet the whole of our criminal code is but an attempt to 
legislate with a view to the prevention of these/ exceptional cases 
in future. Do we consider that we have thrown a stigma upon 
all the honest men in England, because we make a law that 
a thief shall be imprisoned ? By no means. The honest part of 
the community is glad that the liberty tcvdu evil, which they have 
no wish to use, should he taken away from others less scrupulous 
than themselves. Legislation# for exceptional cases, therefore, 
being tlie rule of English law, we do not see how we can term it 
“ foolish and wrong,” wdthoMt setting ourselves at once to repeal 
the greater part of our code. 'I'his objection then, if it ho one, 
lies with equal force against our wdiole system. 

But, it is said, children cannot be divided: they belong to both 
father and mother, and the law must either take them away from 
both, or be unjust to one. Now, we are confessedly dealing with 
exceptional cases: in a luippy marriage no (pfostiqn on the sub- 
ject could arise ; we will, tlierefore, suppose a case such as the 
law of New York siiijposes, when a husband and father spends in 
drunkenness and profligacy the money which ought to go to the 
support of his family. The New York law pronounces that the 
man in this case has forfeited his rights as a father, and gives 
Jhe children into the. charge of the othoir i)areiit. Can this he 
called unjust ? On the other hand, if a wile fo^*sakes the father 
of her children, and cohabits with another man, the woman 
hoGomes unwortliy of the name of mother, and would bo justly 
deprived of the society of her children, Tt does not appear to us, 
therefore, that tliis is any siiflicaent cause for the inequality of the 
law as regards husband and wife. 

‘'But,*’ says another objector, ‘Mt is not the law, but nature 
which gives the man antliority over the woman : it is might rather 
than right which he exercises, and the natural law of strength 
catinot be abrogated.” Were ibis plea to be allowed, social law 
would be at an end, and we should at once revert to 
^‘The good old rale, the simple plan. 

That they shall get that liave the power, 

, And they shall keep who can.” 

We have already shown that the legitimate jurisdiction of social 
law is exactly calculated for such-cpses. Its business is to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, and to qirevent all occasion for 
breaches of the public pCoce^ not by giving up the weaker,*’ bound 
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hand and foot^ into tho power of the stronger, hut by abridging 
just so much of the liberty of the stronger party as is inconsistent 
with the freedom of the weaker. It* might prevail above right, it 
prevails by a force, which is a wrong, and the law instead of 
abetting in the perpetration of a wrong, is bound to prevent it. 

“ Lawyers do not find it diflScult, in general” — says an American 
writer, himself a lawyer — '‘to assign some sort of reason in sui^port of 
any proposition for which they may have occasion to contend. 
Accordingly, the last writer whom I have quoted (Pctersdorff) hard 
pressed upoti the premises, attempts to justify the legal supremacy of 
the husband, upon the ground that he is tlic stronger party of the 
two — that in him there is^ power to support his dominion; while if it 
were given to the woman 'who wants the power, she would at every 
moment be obliged to resort for help to conquer her refractory subject. 
Tins is the tyrant’s old argument, fhat ‘ ])ower confers right’ — that 
physical force confers the right to do a moral wrong. This does not 
look well* on paper, and he accordingly fll'tifics it by another statement, 
— that the man is best fitted, by his education, ex])erienee, and mental 
])ovvers to hear sway. This is but substituting intellectual for physical 
force, and substantially asserts the right of intellectual power to do a 
wrong. . . . But man shuts out woman from tlie education and expe- 
rieiieo which he enjoys, and after doing the wrong, makes the deficiency 
of his own creafiqji the foundation of his own supremacy and tho 
denial of her rights — which is but setting up one wrong as the justifi- 
cation of another.”* 

But it in farther said»tluit the cases among the lower orders 
where the husband spends tlic wife's earnings, are not at all con- * 
sequent on tho law complained of. ” Labouring people are not 
so leaimed in the 'hm,” says the objector ; “ and certain we are 
that no charwoman of our acquaintance, however induced to give 
her hard-won shillings to her drunken husband, has the remotest 
idea that he has any right to them.'' Assertion is no proof; hut 
we recommend our readers to questfon those whom they may 
chance to know in that rank of life, and see whether that right is 
not very generally known, thougli, we are happy to say, it is far 
from being very generally acted upon. The cases in which a 
vagabond husband has returned, and swept off his wife’s savings 
during his absence, show sufficiently that badly disposed men are 
fully aware of the evil privilege accorded to them by the law. 
But the objection is futile, for it does not make an unjust enact- 
ment the better, if we plead that it only legalizes what bad men 
do for their own pleasure, without knowing that it is leg*al. 

These are the only objections to the measure, as far as we have 
seen, that have any show of solidity ; for the complaints that the 
Law Amendment Society is growing gallant f that the insur- 

* HurJbut’s ” Essay Bights mi their Guarantees,’' chap. viii. 
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reotiot)L of the women” will arrest the business of the nation, and 
other awkward attempts at ridicule of a like nature, cannot merit 
a serious answer in t])is journal. The question is a grave one, 
and those who approacli it in a spirit of lighj, mockery are by no 
means likely to arrive at its true solution. Much harm has been 
done in its time by over-legislation, and we are even yet but 
slowly weeding out from our Statute Book the mistakes of our 
ancestors. Wo are only just beginning to discover that trade and 
commerce, in order to flourish, must be free; and the first 
attempts to release them from restraint were met by siicli per- 
tinacious opposition, that the very measures which are now 
generally acknowledged to have been salutary were long delayed 
by it. England was threatened Avith destruction at every step 
iuade towards a ijku'o enliglit^cned system by the repeal of laws 
not to be justified upon any true principle, and the outcry 
increasing, till it was discovered, after the lapse of some years, 
that the evils so loudly foretold bad not followed. Wo are now 
called upon to deal with other nntigudted laws as ill suited to tho 
present state of society as any of those which have lately been 
expunged from our Blatute Book; and the usual outcry against 
innovation is raised. Tho homes of Engh'ind, according to these 
alannists, are about to be desecrated, the ma^page tie dissolved, 
and all the sanctions, both civil and religious, which we have 
been accustomed to reverence, arc to ho sacrificed to the whims 
of a few enthusiasts. Such exaggerate.fl views are so common 
that they are hardly worth notice in this particular instance, and 
we shall very soon have occasion to show that the change pro- 
posed is mpoh more likely to cement the peace of families than 
tp disturb it ; hut it is important that falsie views of the principles 
of legislation, and the real jurisdiction of socidl law, should not 
go abroad unconrradicted. We are taught from our childhood to 
value the civil rights of a free citizen as the best inheritance of an 
Englishman, and when our mothers, sisters, daughters, wives ask 
for this birthright of their nation, can we tell them, without offer- 
ing an insult whiidi our countrywomen have by no means merited, 
th^t they are unfit for exercising it ? — that if they are not bound 
by no less a penalty than the loss of all personal identity, they 
would rend asunder all the dearest affections of the human heart, 
and vagabondize about the wwld, careless of all hut their own , 
fantastic views? — that they are so little observant of .Christian 
duties, «r so little influenced by human feeling — supposing thena, 
not to have been favoured by fortune so far as tP be worth a 
maiTiage settlement, — that on extending the same boon to them 
which has long been possessed bv their richer countrywomen,, 
they yvould at once abandon their pest bppeSi both here and he^-- 
after, and defy both God and man in their Kbentious. nfadness ? 
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Tlioso who say this, wo may venture to affirm, do not believe it ; 
if tltoy did, would they consent to enter into holy matrimony 
with a marriage settlement, like the sword of Damocles hanging 
over their devoted hetids ? — for a settlement very frequently leaves 
tlie wife perfectly independent of her husband as far as property 
is concerned. 

The real truth ^is that these objections are for the most part 
only idle talk, put forward to save the trouble of reforming a 
faulty system of legislation, so as to render it conformal)]e to the 
principles of justice. Few men like to be compelled to think; it 
is a labour they seldom undertake willingl}", and when called 
upon to do so, they gouf^’nlly cscJipo from tlie task as quickly as 
they can. A few plausible lietix communa can be repeated from 
mouth to mouth as an argument justify a vote, and the avoid- 
ance of being bored" with close n'asouing, a process which all who 
know the“ constitution of our House Commons, know also to he 
very distasteful to the greater number of its inemhers ; hence 
those whose business it is td supply the daily mental food of 
tlioso wlio will hot cook it for thcinselves, give light dishes ; flimsy 
reasons, such as may suit the appetite of one unable to digest 
solid nutriment. We may regret that our legislators should have 
so deteriorated thefi*mental digestion, hut we cannot he surprised 
that Avriters are to be found, like cooks, willing to minister to it. 
Still the eternal principles of justice remain the same; — still the 
Englisli lav/ asserts thfit all are to be presumed innocent till 
proved to be guilty, and on these grounds we put in our claim for 
our eouiitryw'omen,— lirst, that being equal before God, they sliail 
also be equal among Men in all the immunities, and riglits of 
free citizens; and secondly, that having property, or being endowed 
with intelligence and skill to earn it, they shall not be deprived 
by the law of what their ancestors or Jbemselvcs have toiled to 
attain. 

The attempt to maintain certain unjustly privileged classes has 
generally ended in evils far greater than those whieh were supposed 
likely to result from affording equal riglits to all. We need only 
to compare the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia to see that the 
system is bad in principle; — bad for the governors, bad for tlie 
governed : and perhaps, when we return to the subject, we may 
have occasion to sliow that the inequality of our social system 
in this respect has had consequences far more serious th^ those 
who take a cursory view of it are at all aware of. In the mean- 
time we trust that if there be any real objections to be found to 
the measure, they will be brought forward in a spirit of rational 
inquiry. It is only thus that truth can be elicited, or jurispru- 
deifoe pl%c;ed upon just 'grounds, and it is quite vain to expect 
that either the men or women of the presort age will be satisfied 
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with less. Wo have 4it length learned, in part at least, that 
without justico tliero can he neither prosperity nor happiness, and 
amid all (uir ditiereno(3H of opinion, there is now little question as 
to the fact that huiiian ])eings have rights derived to tliein from 
a higher source than liuman laws. Where these arc enjoyed there 
will be -a happy, peaceable, and probably virtuous community ; 
where they are denied the very foundations of society are sapped; 
— and an empire sinks into decay like a vicious man, from the very 
consequences of its own misdoings. 




Art. IV. — Grorge Forster. 

• •* 

1 . George Forsters somintUehe ^chriften, heraiisgegchen von 

dense n Tochter and hegleitct mit ciner* Charahteris’ 
tile Forsters, Von CK G. (jlerviiius, {) Baude. T.eipzig, 
F. A. ]3rockhaus. 1818. 

2. Hans nnd ^FcZ^, Fine Lehensgesc1iichtc<f Yon li, Konig. 

Bandc. Braunschweig: Viewog und Sulin. 1852. 

W E do not know a more touchingly tvagical history than that 
of George Forster, who closed in so lorndy and wretched 
a manner, that ' life wliicdi as a boy lie bo^an so dazzlingly ; 
leaping, wlien yet in liis teens, into startling fame, and winning 
the lively interest of all Fuirope ns the companion of Cook, and 
the recounter of his second expedition to those blessed isles of 
the Southern Bca. Other lives have been more violently 
chequered, or reuL by nbrufter incidents, but the weh of none has 
been so altogether* spun with the threads of straitened penury 
and grimliug distress. It is curious to observe the course of 
lives; there are some whose very accidental adventures are 
pitched into such wondrous tunjo with their owners’ tempers, that 
fancy might stray to the thought of a moulding destiny design- 
ing their . career from womb to death — lives the turns and 
meetings of which strike so into their tendencies, that tlioy 
foster them, whether for weal or woe, — as it were out of necessity, 
and beyond any aid or power of repression of their own. 
Doubtless, when closely viewed, the mystery proves to be only 
that such souls, endowed with lively quickness, seize on every- 
thing akin to their promptings, ^\lule dullards stumble blindly 
on their way, and mysterious destiny resolves itself into a goodly 
dose of enterprise., There ar© other lives which offer analogies 
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more worthy of consideration : the lives of the children of their 
age, allowing its sum total in their thoughts and doings as 
the hlood and type of family come out in its offspring ; the 
chance adventurers, who are transformed and diverted to 
their own purposes and feelings, as deluges turn to flooded lakes 
(jr rivers, according to the nature of the country that takes 
them in. Such men exist at all times ; for times are tlie work 
of men, and in tlie summary of the man we learn to know man- 
kind. George Forster was one of these. All his thoughts and 
doings ar(3 tlie utterings of that strange eighteenth century ; as 
a boy turned into, a mighty traveller suiting Jiis age’s spirit of 
impiiry, he remains his whole life long an eager, restless wanderer, 
an rslunaelite on the face of his century, ever seeking and peering 
on to a blighter future ; his temper is marked by that simple and 
iindouhting trust in new perfections and coming certainties, with 
a credulous leaning to all novel aru> hidden truths, prevalent iii 
liis age, when man awoke to helicf after centuries of slumber; 
his heart is honest aiicl generoi.t5, his spirit eager, anti freed from all 
ho considers prejudice — allowing itself to soar into regions the 
subtle air of whioli is too rare to live in ; a suHerer by his fatlier s 
unbridled humours, in married life not slightly tried, and if not 
wholly wrecked tlfon, saved only by a life- boat of most thorough 
ciglitecnth-cciitury build ; renowned as a sailor round the 
world, and as the man who had hrouglit to Europe knowledge 
of friendly savages, ayd who could from personal acquaintance 
describe new realms of nature and mankind to the sickened age 
yearning for famded archtypes of man and the world ; — all these 
eliaracteristics give a 's^iecial zest to poor George Forster’s life. 
In short, we sec, mirrored in Jiis history the whole painful lot 
and social shackling of a man of science of those days in Ger- 
many, and how a thinking and feeling mind became drifted 
athwart them into perilous rapids anti 'breakneck eddies; we see 
a man gifted with the highest abilities and soundest learning — 
strong in spirit and heart — moreover privileged with a hold on 
tlie tastes of the public from the very nature of his fame, — we see 
this man, in spite of his advantages, doomed to toil his whole life 
long beneath a weight of trammels, unable to find the hand tha1> 
might drag him out of the choking mudsloughs of rotten petty 
courts, until at last he topples over the mighty chasm of the 
French Revolution. To the English public he is;, wholly 
unknown — to that of his own country, by a freak of destiny, lie 
was tintil lately only notorious; for while straitened circum- 
stances deprived his fine intellect of that repose, as necessary to 
its nurture as light and space 'are to a tree to enable it to ptit 
forth pqffect fruit, the 'peculiarities of his political adventures 
exposed him to an ill will which blasted his memory. Alm6st 
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all Forster s writings partake of a fragmentary nature and hasty 
slightness of design, whicli wore imparted to them of a necessity 
from the onforco(l circumstances of their production. They are 
mostly essays, contributed regularly to journals, or prefaces to 
translations of travels, undertaken at the bidding of publishers; 
])ut as soon as \vc look at them, we perceive a fund of learning, 
lively Jccling and suggestive thought set forth in wording so 
full of natural charm, tliat we at once guess, a mind of no common 
power to he at work here. Twice only in tlie course of his hard- 
woi’kiiig life did he. get respite enough to be able to undertake 
a connected production : the first time, when hi\rdly past his boy- 
hood, he wrote that account of his vojage with (>k)ok, wdiich at 
once nnule his uanie known all over the world ; the second time, 
just h(d‘ore tlie close of liis career, when ho began but did not 
tinish Lis journey through Brabant and England. The two 
volumes ho a(*complish(‘d ajfe his most perfect literary wv)rk, and 
show wliat would have been the fulness of Forster. Here is a mass 
of thoughtful (fl)servaliuii and ricln suggestion. The whole tone 
and S(‘ope of his writing were wholly dillerent i'roifl the abstract- 
ness and vagueness from whicli no (jonnan thinker of his day 
was free ; it had the lif(3 of reality about it, and his truthful feeling 
and keen eye made him so lively an expounrlc]' of nature, that 
liis method and stylo ^vere the chosen moihd of Humboldt, as 
Forster s example was his first incentive to scientific exploration. 

The youth he liad spent in this couirti;Y had accustomed his 
mind to the Avays of public life, and imparted to it habits of 
piactical thought, Avhicli impregnated his whole being, and dis- 
tinguished him for readiness of bearing jimidst the dim haziness 
of his countrymen. His turn of mind found in the study of 
natural science the only nurture whicli the arid social systonij^ 
of Germany left for it; but avS soon as the great French Kevolu- 
tion loosened the stoniness in Avhich he laid been bound, the 
promptings of his nature made him strike at once into the genial 
soil of politics. In truth, the quiokeniiigs of his mind were those 
that stamp the citizen ; he was public spirited in the true sense 
of the word ; and bred in self-governing England, accustomed to 
public enterprise and rule, he stood before his countrymen, in 
the dtdicately-organized inanifoldness of liis constitution, in the 
sparkle of his renown and in charm of writing, like n prophet 
whose vrorcls, passing their understanding, were coarsely ma- 
ligned. ^Therefore people’s minds turned away from Forster until, 
when after near half a century the growth of enlightenment 
stirred up feelings af independence, men found that in him they 
had possessed one whose sound Muid patriotic aspirations had 
been altogether calumniated, and who combined the (jujilities*^of 
a noble intellect with the virtues of the citizen. 
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It is tlie interesting history of tliis man that Hoinricli Konig 
recounts in u hook undertaken under the inspiration of times in 
many respects akin to those of his hero, and written with a most 
intinnite knowledge Vf the scenery of the story’s plot. For many 
years lie has studied every detail, however petty, of German 
liistory of the end of the last century ; and before he ent’ertained 
any thought of this booh, ho had already written a noved on the 
lievolution of !^j[ayenc^o, which is a wonderfully accurate picture 
of the times, and the close researches for which had made him 
intimately acquainted with many parts of Forster’s life. - 

George Forster was born on the 2(5tli November, 1751, at the 
])Oor village of Nassenhuften, near Danzig, where his father, whose 
(diristiau names were J ohn Ucin]i(»ld, was the C’alviiiistic minister. 
Ho had been driven bo this callibg by bis fiitlior, who Inid been 
liighly displeased on b'arning that his son, while a student at 
JLallc, had taken the UIkmIv to desSrt the law for medieine and 
tlie natural scicm^cs, in which lie had made cousidonible progress, f t 
thus happened that he was, as !t were, turned oH;‘ cramped from the 
very starting post, and all through life’s ra(‘o he limped, ddiough 
ever an honest Protestant, science was more his love than theo- 
logy, and the straits of his position dialed his temper to that 
ii’ascibility which** i\fterwards so marred his good and sterling 
parts, liis son, who amidst all his trials never laid aside a 
most dutiful bearing towards him, strikes olf the following sketch 
of him once in a lottci* to J acohi : — 

“ My father is, in every ros])ocb, a useful man for tlie sciences, — pos- 
sessed of solid leariring^ choice reading, and booklore, besides being a 
gO(.)d naturalist, antiquary, and also theologian ; although the last 
study does not occupy him any more, nor can it interest him scienti- 
fically, as I think. His warmth, liot temper, and eager battling for 
liis ideas, have done him immeasurable harm, as it is also his misfor- 
tune that ho does not know, and never will know, mankind — always 
suspicious and credulous exactly there where he sliould not he so.” 

We can fancy the quarrelsome divine, plagued by his boorish 
parisliioners in the midst of his study of Butfon, and flying 
into whims of wrongs under the friction of such daily wor 
ries. The living was not a fat one, while his family — for ho 
early married a cousin — was the contrary of meagre ; seven 
children required feeding, and the means to do so were not ready 
at hand. Under these circuinstahees the elder Forster, .with his 
hankering for the sciences and his discontent with his parish, 
jumped at an olTcr made to him by the Kussian Government to 
inspect and report on the now colonies founded on the banks of 
the Volga. Taking his^ son George, then eleven years old, with 
him, he^iSpent the summer of 1765 in performing the journey and 
rotufning to St. Petersburg ; in the autumh he handed in his report^ 
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the matter of whicli is said to have been so good as to have given 
the Empress suggestions for her great code of laws. His bins’* 
tering temper, however, whicli often proved his worst enemy, 
closed bis promising career in Russia, and hd spent the winter in 
St. Petersburg urging obstinate claims for recompence and im- 
perturbably refusing to accept the offei*s made. During this 
time his wants drove him to the shifts of a tjfanslator, in which 
ho called his boy to his aid, who was following the coui'se of 
lessons at the high school, and who thus early was broken-in to 
his life-long drudgery of an overworked literary hack. At last 
the priest-sage gave vent to his anger with the Russian Govern- 
ment, and left Sr. Petersburg with the satisfaction of having at 
least had his will, if not tlie very sum of money and none other 
than that which he had made Ifis mind up to have. But if St. 
Petersburg and ^ the Rus&ias were well behind him and his son, it 
was not very clear what land lay ahead. The good Olirfstians of 
Nassenhuhen had provided tla’inselves, during their high priest’s 
gaddings about on the Volga, with* some ghostly vicegerent, who 
seems to have been unwilling to give up lus realm on his lord’s 
advent; and so John Roinhold, who perhaps rather liked the 
chance, conscious of his real acMjuiroTneiits and sphere of action, 
took the sudden resolve to seek his fortune in Effi^^land. and without 
even visiting his wife or family, sailed thither with his son. I'liey 
sturdily fought off the dreariness of the voyag*e, lengthened by 
storms, Avith the study of English, and soon after their arrival, the 
lather’s solid scientific knoAvlodge having gained him the goodwill 
of many distinguished men in E.ondon, he was appointed teacher of 
natural history at an educational institutioA for dissenting clergy- 
men, at Warrington in Lancashire. George was apprenticed to a 
Russian merchant named licwin, but tlie sedentary application of 
this life so pulled tlio yout^i down, that wlion, on his mother and 
sisters’ aniv^al, he esicorted* them to Warrington, bis father became 
alarmed at his favourite child’s looks, and kept him by liim. 
George was thus hrought hack to the study of the natural sciences 
under his father’s immediate influence; and as the latter soon 
embroiled himself, as usual, witli liis superiors, while the wants of 
his large family caused him to feel sorely pinched in his resources, 
the son had to put himself into the fornily traces, and help sturdily 
to keep the household van going. We find him, therefore, not 
only cortibining the parts of scholar and teacher, leaniing botany 
and zoology from his restless father, and teaching French and 
German in a neighbouring school to those who ought to have 
been his playfelloAvs, but the poor youth's strength was still ^ 
further strained by continual translations of foreign books of 
travels into English. Thus early was the hoy brought to eh- 
eounter those hardships of life whose freaks, in spite of his bold 
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struggle, it'was never his lot to be able to say that he was freed 
from. From this time of his life a story remains wliich is 
told by all his biographers, as foreshadowing in its small burden 
the haphazards which so often befel him, and the temper with 
wliich he took them. The pigmy professor's road to his lecture- 
chair lay past a pastrycook’s savoury stall of sweet cakes,, and the 
tale of this temptation ended as temptations will end when 
brought to bear on lively flesh and blood ; the savour tingled 
through his veins, till wholly rapt by its witchery, he swallowed 
as many cakes as ho could cram. The cook, however, like a 
crafty worldly cook, only considered his pies’ sweetness as the 
moans of barter, and before tlieir taste was olf poor George’s lips, 
the horror of dunnery and dismay of debt cut short his relish. 
Shame made him skulk along buokways, but tlio sharp cook’^ 
twinkling eyes would flash on him still, until his little heart burst 
forth itsT)itter distress in a fervent p^rayer, when lo ! on crossing 
the next feneo ou liis hiding hy-path, his eye caught sight of a 
guinea embedded in a horsois tread, mid having run to pay his 
debts, he bought with the remainder a gilt thimble fur his sister. 
J^iinful troubles and dribbling windfalls of luck are indeed the 
tissue of his whole life; hut if a lowness of spirit did come over 
him for a seasoYTMti his gloomy times, one sunny ray was ever 
enough to lighten his lieart and make it beat high and bold. 

Under all these cinuimstaiices, and with the peculiar keen 
temper of Dr. John lit'inhold Forster, it will be easily believed 
that he clutched at the sudden offer to accompany Oook as natu- 
ralist ou his expedition, lie only bargained to bb allowed to take 
witli liim his son, tlN^n seventeen years of age ; and so hurried 
was their departure, that only nine days intervened betw(3en deoi* 
sion on the journey and embarkation. The history of this voyage 
is known to most persons. At that time all Europe eagerly watched 
its results, for since the discovei’y of America, no geopraphical 
riddles had so whetted its curiosity as those oT the great Southern 
8ea. The fashionable idyllic sentimentalism of those times, so 
fostered by the hothouse breathings of B. de St, Pierre and Hous- 
soau, was fascinated by the gentle Savages and peaceful virgin 
isles of whose reality Cook’s first voyage had given the certainty, 
and all the smirking skirmisliors of enlightenment were on the 
eager look-out for new and startling confirmation of their yearn- 
ing dreams. How the many and largo views of nature such a 
journey brought with it must have impressed the quick mind of 
young Forster, already so given to a wandering, shifting life, can 
be easily conceived. The driest man could not have met with 
such a chance at such an aga of his life without learning from it 
sdmewh^t which lasted Tor the remainder of it. George Forster 
hore away with him ths-t largeness of view^ on nature and man 
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which so nohly marked his thoughts in all stages of his life ; ho 
got his mind enricliod with a tender, yet a large and manly sense 
of nature's hcaiity, vvliose healthy freshness contrasted as vividly 
'with the niawkisli feeling of those times as a^peusant girl’s ruddy 
cheek with a painted face ; hut ho also bore away from these three 
roving years a liankoriug after travel wliicli never left him, and to 
which, under the weight of trouble, he was too apt to give himself 
u|), as the drinker grasps at his dram, wlyle the seeds of lasting 
illness were laid in Ids body by an attack of scurvy. 

Ifhe cujoyrnent of these pleasures was somewliat marred by 
painful embarrassments arising from fresh outbursts of his father’s 
wild temper, which chafed at the discipline of a man-of-war, entail- 
ing on the commander the necessity of severe measures to 
j’opress his mutinous freaks, 'the youth himself w^as, however, a 
favourite with Cook ; and the language in which bo speaks of 
him in a biographical sket/di, written many years later, shows 
how thoroughly he knew the worth of that daring seaman’s cha- 
racter. But when, on the return the expedition, tlic Doctor, 
with headstrong stubbtirnness. ran foul of the Admiralty itself, 
George was dragged into tlie quarrel, or from filial love rushed 
into it to a degn'cc' wdii(;li had a lasting influence. It seems that 
the elder Forster had not fully understood the meaning of his 
engagement with the ( to v(uni intuit, acicording to winch no account 
of the voyage was to he published before llie official one: the 
Admiralty, therefore, sltqiped the publication of a work he was 
preparing ; and in consequence of the fiery naturalist's pei sistonco 
in eontesting its right to do so, it proceeded to an act which seems 
harsh, and, might have maddened many a qineter man so laden 
with troubles, who saw his hopes of gam vanish, and nothing' 
before him but poverty, debts, and a starving family : it despoiled 
him of any share in the proposed Goveruiuent publication. The 
' blow was a desperate one..* Yet even now the old man could not 
curb his temper evia' so little, or matters would still have come to 
run more smootlily : George himself says as much in a letter of 
later date, although at all times he held his fatlier to have been 
unjustly and most cru(3lly tr^tod. As no mention of his own name 
had been made in the engagement with (jovenimcnt, he baulked 
the Admiralty’s precautions (probably at his father’s desire) by 
writing himself an account of the voyage, — a proceeding which 
at the time exposed him to much abuse, and poisoned the (juarrol 
beyond ifemcdy. In this work the journey and the countries 
visited are described with simple truth, and a colour which shows 
how thoroughly his soul had become imjiregnated with the sunny 
wanuth of the tropics. The artle^sness of the account has a 
charm which carries the reader away, and ns sufficient proof thaC, 
ttlthougb the father looked. oye,r hi^. scientific description of 
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ftnimals and flowers, the' hulk of the work is entirely George's 
own. The success of the book was great ; — the authors name 
became at once well known, and the poor family garrets in l^croy- . 
street were enlivened by the hail of many a Ibreigncr, anxious to 
see tlie lucky travellers wdio had, beyond doubt, beheld and been 
in the happy South Sea Tsies. It was on the occasion'of such a 
pilgrimage that George was flrst brought together with a young 
(Jerman physician whose name was Sbmmering, lie had come 
over to England to attend its medical scliools ; and that attrac- 
tion, which Jiad drawn him unto ids renowned countrymen grew 
quickly into the tiglitest bonds of friendship with the vounger of 
them, fastened by kinship in studies, and, probably also, by ties 
of masonic brotherhood, which then, and for many years after,* 
largely took hold of their minds in that alchemistic form under 
whicli it so mightily swayed the thought of Europe of that 
century. * 

The proceeds cd* the hook w-ere, unfortunately, sniall in money; 
starvation daily liauuted thd wretched dwelling, barely staved oif 
by petty gifts from a friend, or some (b'rinan ]U‘ineeling, coaxed 
into dribbling foith scanty alms by a present of Soutli Sea 
rarities ; the sale of the Ijitter also came to an absoluh^ standstill, 
and the Admirafl^ was deaf to the roar of claims, till at last liard- 
henrled crcnlitors eatue down on the forlorn family, and bore 
a.way its mainstay andjiillar, and dreary King’s lleneli sluiton the 
(•hating Doctor. It was indeed a bleak and starving future wdiicli 
( Icorgc had then to look upon, — his fatlier i|uprisoned and no 
prospect of relief-r-his nu»thcr sick, and liis sist(‘-rs weak and help- 
less — while he himscH \vas wracked by continued ill health maim- 
ing the sinews (»f his goodwill to Avork. lie soon had to yield to 
the conviction that in England there was no elianec of obtaining 
aid ; so with the one thought of straiping his utmost nerve for bis 
parents, lie turned himself to his uativd couiitj'y,from wliich sundry 
cheers of fellow-feiGing had at times gladdened the wretclied- 
ness of Perey-street. Making up, therefore, a hale of dried 
plants and other specimens of natural history, in the hope that 
some Continental museums might buy them, lie, whose name Avas 
then trumpeted forth as the foremost of explorers, embarked at 
Harwich, to cross to Holland as an anxious pedler and seeker of 
alms. Nothing can be more totiehing than to road iii his letters 
to his parents his grief at their sorrows, and his uiitlinolung trust 
iu Providence : — 

“ I am well and fresh*’ (he writes to his father), “resigned, and full 
of trust that God will not forsake us ; — He has often proved his exceed- 
ing goodness, and will deUver fis out of our present evil chances and 
hardships, which have weighed us down for these hist years, I subniit 
to 4 II trials with the firm trust that they ’are meant for our best, and 
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believe that, while I leave everything to the ordaining of the most 
perfect Being, I act neither unrighteously nor frowardly if 1 beseech 
Him daily for the peace and earthly welfare of us all j for also here on 
' earth we can reach to a certain pitch of happiness, and why, then, 
should we not pray for it 

Ill the^o words we meet with two thouglits, which are the 
groundwork of horsier s belief and lively tvu^it in the happy 
ending of all chances, which, through every distress, kept him 
from continued liopelessness, yet never stiffened into dull fatal- 
ism, and a strong religious feeling, full of devout yearnings, 
but with an inborn loatliing of all strained asceticism. 

Tliough he w^as received by the learned men of Holland with 
•the most flattering kindness, and every sort of civil attention was 
paid him, ho soon saw that ho *could liitve no hopes of bettering 
his family by any lielp from that country. In his letter to his 
mother he pours out the sorrfjw of his heart : — 

My hopes to dispose of something here have 4)een‘ driven to the 
winds. There is, in plain speaking, no *]:)ossibiUty of doing so. I am 
in the hands of Almighty (lod, and yield m^^self to His ordaining. 
Before me I see nothing but darkness; hut let His will be done; 
Amen I Oh, alas, my poor heart ! 1 can write no more.” The 

thouglit on mine in England has given me many aroroubled moment, 
Aj*e you well, dearest mother ? — are you at all at rest ? Does God send 
you comfort and courage in the tribulation which you have to undergo ? 
Has no new need befallen our sorely-pressed hause 

.Driven on by such pn inful thoughts, George hastened to Germany, 
reproaching himself with the sliglitest delay.. At Dusseldorf, 
then renowned for its galleries of art, he wot^, however, waylaid by 
Jacobi, who, with his onthiisiastic kindness, as so-on as be heard 
of the famed traveller’s arrival, wrote Jiim, before daybreak, a 
. pressing invitation to spend^ a whole day with him, Forster was 
fascinated by the sopiety he was introduced to, and that spell in 
Jacobi’s bearing which liad ravished Gbthe with delight. One 
of tlie lords of the German commonwealth of letters, the bosom 
friend of Gdthe, and of its chief leaders, whom he loved to gather 
around him at his country seat at Bempelfort, he enthralled the 
loving temper of y«ung Fonster by the welling forth of his speech, 
which he would let flow in the full stream of enthusiasm. Forster 
found himself transferred, as it were by a wizard’s wand, into the 
very mids| of the choicest spirits of Germany, while the charm of 
Jacobis kindly hospitality soothed his aching heart like balm. 
The latest poems of Gothe— snatches from Woldemar, which 
Jacobi was then writing — freshly-received letters from the stars, of 
literature, were the treats wbicJi, during four days, were thrust on 
Forster, spiced by the touching kindness of his host and hik 
sisters. He tore himself from Husseldorf, enraptured with liis 
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now friends. Such people as these we shall not meet again on 
our whole journey,” was his exclamation to Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, when, twelve years later, on their trip to England, they 
turned out of their* way to visit Jacobi. 

Cassel was the goal of his immediate expectations. He had 
hopes that the new Landgrave, Frederic TI., who partook of the 
fashionable tast^ for dallying with enlightenment, provided it 
could be done cheaffiy, might be tempted to gain a man of his 
fathers fame for his now high-school. This sovereign, who, 
during his lather’s lilbtime, ha(l forsaken his ProtestJinfe faith and 
ancestral views in politics, had, since liis accession to bis states, 
calmed tlie lively fears of the old servants of his house by steadily 
settling (hnvn into all the good old family ways. Although* 
remaining a Catholic himself, he •swore, as a true son of Hesse, co 
tlie maintenance of Protestantism in his country ; and, quitting 
h)rthwi1h tlie Austrian Court, with \Hiich while heir apparent he 
liad been unmindful enough of his blocal to flirt, he left olf all 
new-fangled whims, to the (Might of his grey-haired ministers, 
ruling as his father had ruled before him, to the comfoit of him- 
self and the fattening of his excdiecpier, which ho Bhixuvdly en- 
riched by soiling 22,000 true Hc'ssians to England for 7,000,000i. 
If the sum seeined large, it also appt'ars tliat the laindgrave had 
many calls for it. Lut Ceorge soon saw his hopes vanisli afresh : 
the whole of the funds allotted for the mental cnlighteiiment of 
such Hessians as w'sre not gaining it in another way in Ame- 
rica, had been sunk in a parcel of rubbishy marbles, whicdi were 
their owner’s joy* and pride. A sum that miglit have freed the 
starving traveller froi5> King’s Bench, and have allowed liim and 
his family to liw at Cassel, could not possibly be made forth- 
coming ; hut, in its stead, His Highness deigned to admit George 
to a gracious audience in his statue. galhny, and insisted on his 
delaying his filial researches till after the, next sitting of his 
A(‘adoiny of Antiquities, at which he accordingly hel(| a dis- 
course, and, at last, the Ijundgravo not only accepted a copy of 
the father’s books, hut even strained his poverty to tlie dis- 
bursing of a gift of 50 louis, besides thrusting on the unwilling 
son the appointment of Professor of Natural History at the 
University of Cassel, with the dazzling salary of seventy pounds. 
It is touching to read liow anxiously Forster debated with his 
conscience, whether he would be justilied in accepting^ anything 
for himself as long as he had not acliieved that relief for his 
parents which he bad set out to seek ; and wlle^ at last he did 
accept, it was with the express understanding that he should hb 
allowed certain mouths of fifl>sence, wherein he might bring his 
:OT(ieav<i^urs to a satisfactory result. At Gottingen he t;aade 
acquaintances which afterwards riponeti into friendship — espe- 
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cially that of Heyne ; and be wrote a letter to his father — who 
he evidently feared might misinterpret his proceedings, — in 
which lie tried to enli%'en his gloom by the friendly greetings of 
the letiding members of that University ; but "such kindly wishes 
wore all ho reaped, both here and at Berlin, with the exception of 
a pittaiict? of 100 lonis from the Prince of Dessau, bestowed in 
a warm-hearted manner, and coupled with the promise to use his 
inlluenee in England with the Admiralty t6 obtain some recom- 
pense, wliicli, however, proved vain. Hindi painful disappoint* 
ments did not allow I'orster to begin his stay at Cassol, in the^ 
spring of 1779, with a light heart; and bis correspondence 
rev(‘als bis writliing efforts to burst bis fathe]''s iirisoii bars, 
‘wlien, in the forlorn midnight of this gloom, a hidden hand all 
of a sudden thrust comfort and^ freedom on the wretched family. 
Tile masonic lodges of Geriiiany, at the call of the Duke of 
Brunswick, their grand-mastbr, paid the fatlicr’s debts, while the 
cliair of natural hivStory at Halle was to provide for liis main- 
tenance. True, however, to bis sblf-willed temper, be nearly 
maiTod his own buds, for be could not, for a long while, be 
brought to give up the (diaraeter of a victim, and insisted on his 
just (daims, spurning wliat he deemed a dishonourable coiupro- 
•mise, till the earnest entreati('s of bis family and tlie smarting 
remiriiscenees of imprisonment at last sofliuied bis ]‘esolve. If 
this happy event freed ( leorgt'/s mind froiu a load of care, the 
spring of liis spirits was now still fiirtlier hiaeed by a new piece 
ol luck. Sommering, the brother of bis beajt, — he to whom in 
the heyday of betrothal he wrote, ‘‘.Love itself yields to the 
bond of soul which links me to thee,”----oblained the professor- 
ship of anatomy at Cassel, by dint of sundry diplomatic wiles 
which his eager friend suggested to him ; — for the Landgrave had 
snatched up the crotchet tli^t only IVenehmcn knew that science, 
and it wanted no little knack to master his wdiims. With such 
intercoi^’se to encourage liim, he set to his duties with eagerness, 
employing his leisure liours with a translation of Buffon, to the 
account of which were put sundry trips to the library of Got- 
tingen, which were, poihaps, suggested, if the whole truth were 
known, by other promptings than those of absolute literary 
research. 'Nor was the society of Cassel wanting in interest : 
besides many men of more or less distinction who were attached 
to its higfc-school, it counted the illustrious historian Johannes 
von Muller amongst its residents, between whom and Eorster 
an intimacy sprang up ; so that, had it not been for other dis- 
comforts, he might have contentedly endured the potty worries 
of court attendance ; for the Landgfhve regarded his Universi^, 
with its staff, as his toys, and Forster found, on promotion^to the 
inspectorship of a mo^t threadbare cabinet of natural history, 
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that he shared with the statue gallery the honour of being His 
Highness’s chief entertainer. But the want of money, the 
canker of his life, soon made its gnawings felt. The pittance of 
liis salary, and the* loss by shipwreck of all his little property on 
its way from England, had made it impossible for the famished 
youth to start his establishment, however frugally, without a 
loan, file cost of which shackled him like a galley-chain. *Tacobi, 
with whom he kept* up a close correspondence, in which he 
poured forth his sorrow into liis kind and sympathetic heart, had 
already of himself devis(‘d how to help his friend to ease, hy pro- 
curing for him the administratorship of the proposed now 
customs board for the^d)uchy of Berg, intending to pay from 
his own purse the retpiired security of 30,000 thalers, when his. 
hopes were disappointed by the ahandonment of the whole plan. 
He now, thereiore, on hearing of his friend’s straits, came for- 
ward at once wiih his generous feeling, and thrust on him a loiin 
of twenty- live pistoh^s in so brotlujrly a manner, that Eorster was 
forced to yield all misgiving's about its acceptance. But lliis 
sum was far from enough to insure him from further difficulties. 
Jn oonsequcTHJO of the miserable resources of the University, he 
found himself obliged to provide books at his own outlay, and, 
in spite of coimdsive attempts at thrifrincss, debt dogged him 
like a spectre. Ey ! fy ! I can’t get a book to look at here, 
unless 1 buy it,” he writes to Jacobi. Cnssol is a perfect wil- 
derness, as regards U(yw books, for the annual sum allotted for 
procuring such Jbr the Prince’s libiary does not amount to 
OOZ.” Under such circumstances, it is easy td feel that alcho- 
uiistio notions, if orfce allowed to bo at all entertained, must 
have involuntarily lured him on with absorbing temptations. • 
Ereernasonry, in the garb of Illumination and Bosicjrucianism, 
at that time had largely laid hold of the mind of Germany. Its 
many intertumings arc not easy to \inravel through the mazes 
of its stealthy course j but in every court’ and in every high- 
school its high priests were then to be found, — for tlio catholic 
tone of its mystic language had charms for the most varied 
tempers ; and thus, at the dawm of the sunrise of modern science, 
we see the smouldering embers of the alchemist’s nightly furnaces 
flare through the breadth of the land once more into flame, fanned 
by the adroit breathings of jugglers on that vein of faitli which 
ran, as it were, in irony so fully through an age boastfi^l that the 
amulet of enlightenment shielded it from reach of dupery and 
superstition. The Bosicrucians were especially devoted to this 
scientific dressing up of mysticism, and the possibility of finding 
prime matter endowed with the virtues of an universal medicine 
MlA the transmutation of metals was seriously entertained by 
; men of learning, and its research followed by many. We know 
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tliat both the Forsters were keen freemasons ; and a letter from 
George to Heyne in Conus ns, that it was through masonry that 
he became iiitiinatoly acquainted with the Rosieruciaiis. Soin- 
mering, his bosom friend, had joined the brotherhood, which 
counted amongst its active members mOvSt of the leading pro- 
fessors of Cnss(3l, and even the great Johannes von Muller had 
allowed the shrewd twinkle of his keen sight to be h()od^finkcd 
for the nonce. Eagerly and fervently did tjiese’ associates stimu- 
late each other in the prosecution of what they held to bo the 
great work, conjointly with their bretliren S 2 )read on the surface 
of the globe. At this time, an event happened which startled 
the scion tilic world, and the tidings of whhdi were cauglit up with 
nervous eagerness by the brethren of Cassel. The witlieringly 
sarcastic Licbtenbcrg, that keei^, intellect the bolts of whose wit 
loved to split the very heart of humbug, seriously communicated 
to his friend Forster trustwqi'thy accounts of transumtatioTis of 
metals by l)r. Price, in England, in the presence of competent 
witnesses. The doings of this mi^n w^ore, iudc(3d, such tis to 
attract general attention. A member of the lioyaj Society, and 
a wealthy practitioner in Guikirord, ho believed or professed to 
have discovered a powuler able to cliange siNer or mercury into 
gold, and, after two years spent in doubt (as ha averred) whether 
to publish or keep secret his discovery, he spoke of it to some 
friends, one of wdiom wjis Groscj the anti([uary, and to wdiom he 
even showed proofs of liis skill. Success emboldened him to lay 
aside his fears, so that during several months of the year 1782 
he exhibited, before anybody wlio chose to visit him at Guildford, 
evidence of his power to change mercury into g'old and silver, by 
means of certain whitt* and reddiiih powders ; and^, at last, on the 
30 th of May of that year, ho produced an ingot oi‘ silver weigliing 
two ounces, which he oftered as a present to the King. All this 
he described in a pamphlet, containing numerous testimonials 
signed by nncxceptlonuble witnesses, — amongst them Lords 
Onslow% King, and Palmerston. On the demand, however, of the 
Royal Society, that its fellow should renew his marvels before a 
chosen board. Price refused to do so, on the ground that he had 
exhausted his stock of philosopher’s powder, the preparation of 
which required much time; and that, as a Rosiorucian, he was 
bound to maintain the secrets of the craft. Finding, however, 
that by such exclises his credit was thoroughly shaken, he re- 
tired, in January, 1783, to his laboratory at Guildford, announ- 
cing that he would be back in London in a month ; tmd, having 
first prepared a large decoction of laurel juice, and written his^ 
will, he shut himself up in his study* when six months passed 
by before the world again heard of him, ^The RoyfvLSeeijiliyi 
tlie end of that tinto, received an invitation to visit him iW a 
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body on a certain day; but 'when, inst-ead of the whole society, 
he saw but one or two of his colleagues arrive, he was so stung 
at the contempt shown for him and Iiis discovery, that, entering 
bis closet, he destroyed himself with the poison he had prepared. 
Before the melancholy end happened, the announcement of 
Price’s success excited the greatest interest ; — and was noJiPorster’s 
heart' made to leap 'with a fevered heat, \vhcn the hope of 
escape from poverty seemed to be visibly beckoning to him ? It 
is nowliere clearly stated lunv far'be allowed himself to be practi- ' 
cally inveigled into great loss of time. Porster acknowleclgcs in 
letters, and Kdnig supposes, that both he and Sdmmering 
melted away much tiscful money in their flosicrucian crucibles. 
It was not, Jiowever, a greedy want of gold wliich liad been oiir^ 
friend’s snare ; bis heart, in mystjicism, \Yas noble as in everything 
else. The mystic piety of language and the cosmogonic profes- 
sions of the society had enticed his religious feeling and his in- 
quiring mind. In letters to Sdmmering, lie prays that the Spirit 
of desus miglit lead them |n holiness, forbearance, and love; 
and in the following extract from a letter, 'written to his bride 
after his breaking off witli all seijrot brotherhoods, will be found 
a picture of his hopes and delusions. 

You know timt T wuis a dreamy enthusiast, but few people could 
be aware how far I was one, and to what degrc'o I had allowed myself 
to be carried away, for I held it as a duty to keep it hidden. I have 
believed everything. Tlie conviction that those who had misled me 
into this faith wei’e morally bad ihenf selves^ opened my eyes. I thought 
then that I saw the whole pile of this fabric ol* faith resting on the 
point of a needle, wlqeh on impiiry 1 found to be itself rusted and 
crumbling. 1 was like tme who awakes from a heavy dream, and finds 
that lie has escaj^ed danger of death. . . . !Notliiiig is more intoxicating 
for one so vain as I was, as to look upon the great interlinkirtgs iri the 
plan of Creation ; to be drawn near to God — viewing, as it were, through 
Him to read and overlook that universe in concentration which seems 
to lie beibre us in disorder that bafHes understanding ; to be the fami- 
liar of the world of spirits — oneself a little demigod, whole lord of the 
creation ; and to know all, even the yet hidden powers of nature ; — all 
this by the easiest means in the world, through boundless seraphic love 
of the most perfect Being — intimate communion in sgirit with Him, 
self-denial in the highest degree, a forsaking of all vanity, continued 
ascetic intercourse with Himf and a contemplative as well as practical 
spying by experiments into nature, &c., &c. From such a height a& 
this, the fall, as can be foreseen, was far from soft.” 

It is the greatest proof of Forster s healthy soundness, that 
'when be did wake to the self-knowledge of his trance, it was to 
renewed strength, — as illness jcjeauses a strong body of a surfeit 
of bad .humours,^, He wished himself joy that he had thrown off 
such a bharge of drbaniiness before his thirtieth yeat, and takipg 
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up his studies with uo loss of true enthusiasm, ho zealously tried 
to lessen the heap of debt which his mistakes had probably 
helped to pile up, by renewed translations and active contribu- 
tions to literary journals. He, who by the chances of his early 
life had seemed to have been bom at once to manhood, had proved 
how' all must pay nature’s debts, and, having cheated her of his 
cliildisimess in his teens, she had exacted from liis manhood 
2 )ayment of her calls. But now Burster th() nuin was born, and 
and he was a goodly and a noble man. “ The past is behind 
me," he says in tlio l(3tter last quoted, and I still retain a 
burning desire to arrive at the best possible insight of what we 
call truth which my nature is able to arrive at.” 

In spite, liowever, of this sturdy s 2 )irit,^Cassel and all belong- 
mg to it had become loathsome to him. 'J'he remembrance of 
his errors was there continually thrust upon his thoughts, and 
all social enjoyment poisoned hy Sdmmering’s tro*uble of mind, 
who, a true eouiradc to the last, had left at the same time with 
him the brotherhood which they had entered together, hut here 
away so trembling a fear of the wrath of its fellows, that it 
haunted his every stej^ and kept sucli hold of his mind, even 
until his death in 1S30, that when Borster’s widow was preparing 
his letters for publication iii 1<S20, SdinmeTing r?ot only refused 
to contribute those in his kee 2 >ing, but entreated lier, even by 
tlu’eats, not to hixaieh a hint, in lie>r sl<1‘teh of her linshand’s life, 
as to any connexion with secret societies.* ^ Against such daily 
wrong of life neither learned disserlations on the bread-fruit and 
other points of natural history, nor translations of hooks of 
travels, jnoved sulficient antid()tes ; and he Vho had already 
feverishly exclaimed that a great journey alone could restore 
him .to usefulness, can be well believed to have felt quickenings 
of joy at the sudden chance of removal to a new world. He was 
• ollered the jirofessorship of .natural history at Wilna in Poland, 
and accepted it, not* merely on his own hasty promptings, but 
hy the counsel of such wary friends ns Lichtenherg and Hcyne. 
The conditions were, in fact, such as might have tempted many 
a literary man : besides a fair salary, a sum was settled for 
corresj^ondencq and the ijurchase of specimens of natural histoi-y, 
while the flattering language of the Primate Poniatowsky’s letter 
was hacked by subscriptions which fr(?ed him from his liabilities 
at Cassel, and provided for his travelling outlay. Thus, at a 
moment 'sfhen the atmosphere of Cassel choked his manly 
vigour, luck seemed to shower on him the very windfall befitting 
his wants ; and with the good cheer with which he had formerly 
run to buy his sister a thimble with thej,chance sovereign that saved 
him from his boyish scrapes, he now leapt' forvji^d to snatch the 
happiness which seemed to be beckoning him. . 
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Happiness this time appeared to him in the guise of a yoiing 
girl of twenty. During his visits to fiottingun Jie had learnt to 
know 1'heresa Heyne, and had been strucdc hy her feeling dis- 
position and artless liveliness. She had been brought up in 
early youth at a distance from hotne, and a frt‘edom of carriage 
thus contracted from iiahit, was increased hy tlie enthusiasm of 
her temperament, while daily intercourse with the distiiigiiished 
men who frequented her father’s house, fostered a feverish liking 
for all wliieh partook of intellectnal siqKm’ority and excellenee. 
Her feelings with regard lo horster are told hy herself in the 
following words, written when the rellecticms of age threw its 
clear steady light upon tjio dark eddies of 3ier life : — 

“ The girl had seen Forster repeatedly on his visits to Gottingen * 
during his stay at Cassel ; and the most heartfelt regard, which lasted 
till his death, gave her trust in him, while compassion for the forlorn 
position 'whicli awaited him in lonely jl^oland, liearty feeling, youthful 
spirit, and pride, spiirre<l her to share the stern lot of the famed man ; 
and thus she gave Forster the preference over other prospects.” 

A certain easily fanned rapture, and sometliing winch partook 
of a love of frolic, were therefore, in truth, rather tlie spurs of 
lier resolve thati®a thorough love passion. G(‘orge, on his part, 
with his susceptibility and generous feeling, was strongly drawn 
to the lively girl, and although the kindly old father, with his 
wary forntliought, wptild not allow himself to be edged into 
express sanction of the marriage, as long as Forster’s worldly 
means were so doubUul, tlie eager girl soon dragged his goodwill 
into a tacit understanding that the wedding should 'Come off as 
soon as Polish ^pledges proved trustworthy; and lie started for 
his new Ijome with the consciousness of being betrothed. -He 
passed through Vienna on his way; when, what with the How of 
his spirits at this the heyday of his fife, when he saw gloom and 
error behind him, while happiness and ease were awaiting him in 
the future, and what with the flattering attention paid him by 
high and low, his delight was sucli, that his letters overflow 
with enthusiastic praise of that capital, which for a long while 
remained the Fly«ian paradise of his fancy. Tlie Emperor 
Joseph rec<tuved him in his closet, with his well-known friend- 
liness, and on dismissing him, after much talk, foretold him 
laughingly tl|^t he would not long stay in the wilderness of 
Poland ; while invitations from the mighty Kaunitz, and choice 
meetings at the house of the celebrated (Jountess Theresa Thurii, 
whose pride and joy it was to gather together the picked spirits of 
Vienna, showed in what estepm the traveller was held by all. 

* The first imp^fission*' of Polish bleakness was indeed gloomy, 
and he bwns that what he saw on crossing the frontier filled his 
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soul with, dismay, altliougli he had tuned his expectations down 
to the lowest pitch. 'I’lic rawness of October weather fretted his 
sickly frame, wliich always suffered cruelly from cold and damp ; 
while all the endless disc^oluforls of jolted travel through fathom- 
less roads, and lodging at filthiest hovels, crowded on him, yet 
r(3velling.in the fresli memory of Vienna. 

At Grodno he found himself in the very heart of the life and 
Court of Poland. The first free diet which had met since many 
years, was then holding its sittings there ; and the mean huts 
and filthy lanes of the so-called city were thronged by the motley 
crush of Polish aristocracy, from the King and magnificent 
magnates with their dazzling followings, down to the e([ually 
haughty peasant nohles swaggering about with their big swords 
(the badge of their rank), wli^Ie they fl(;iindered through the 
mammoth sloughs of mire in huge boots lined with dirty straw, 
in their proud disdain (>f the etieminaey of stotdvings and linen. 
Amongst the higher classes, however, l^o found many persons 
possessed of mueh elegant eulturf*,, which w^us, moreover, set 
olf by a lordly hospitality, in which they vied with eacli 
other to show how highly they valued the gain of so note- 
W’orthy a man to their country. "J'he King s sister, commonly 
(allied IMadame do Craeovie, because lier det^jcased hiisliand. 
Marshal Pranicki, had been Castellan of Craeow% rcei^ived him 
with the most marked kindliness, tind presented him lierself to 
her brother, wdioin he often saw^ in tlie familiarity of her eveniTig 
mefitings. 'fhat worn-out lover of the great Catherine, by wdiose 
bounty he had huen j^f'i^^b^ned with tlie royalty of L’oland, had 
a mind wliose dainty and over-refined taste delighted in the 
society of literary men, and Porster experienced the courtesy of 
liis djetvring, while the assurances of goodwill wdiich he gathered 
from the King and Primate for himself and the University, en- 
couraged his hopes for the*' future. Jt was, therefore, with plea- 
surable feelings that he continued his journey in November, on 
the closing of a diet, with the iinw'oiited open-handedness and even 
flow of winch the Government expressed itself delighted, though 
Forster wiites that not a day passed hut the Marshal of the Lower 
House smashed sundry staves of office in trying to allay uproar. 

The first acquaintance with Wilna did not discourage him. 
It was true that “ the cabinet of natural history proved not 
only a child in its cradle, but not even a fine cl^ld, while the 
library wfts most meagre f but then he had the assurance that 
their wants were acknowledged, and would be made good. The 
University, as most of the schools in Poland, had been founded 
by the Jesuits, in consequence of.v^hose suppression the whole 
system of education wa,s being remodelled. JFIis lodging was 
in the old palace of the Order, and though wretchedly bleak and 
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bare, he comforted himself by comparing it with those of his 
fellow- teachers, and by the readiness with which such changes as 
he asked for were granted. Many of the Jesuits remained 
attached to the high-school as laymen, and although he airived 
by no me^ans well disposed towards them — having been fully 
warned l)y the great tlesu it- croaker, Nicolai, against tljeirwiles,— 
his first letters speak the praise of their unselfish behaviour ; so 
that he even utters his conviction that the Jesuits of Wilna, at 
least, do not deserve the suspicion under which their brethren 
gonorally labour. The diihculties of his position showed them- 
selves immediately on entering upon his duties, when he had to 
deliver his lectures in hutin ; for, thougli a master in German 
style, and able to write English and Erejicli with wonderful cor- 
rectness, Latin composition was* a labour which cost him ‘'an 
everlasting time while the unwonted tongue hampered his 
speech, which was at all times highly embarras^d in the profes- 
sor’s cliair, although its How in conversation was astounding. 
But athwart the wintry cloudiness of his horizon, there was the 
iiglit of his love to che(*r him on ; so, sturdily attacking the hard- 
ness of the .Polish tongue, ho hotly tried to overcome all bars 
between himself and happiness. The winter was thus eu] ployed 
by him in preparatiems for his marriage, which was fixed for the 
summer; and so engrossed was his nnnd in tliis one thoiigljt, 
that at first he overlooked how sundry impediments were being 
slily thrown in the wg^y of his university eeretu'. The fears he 
felt for ’Fheresa’s comfort in tlie dreary banishment of Wilna, 
were laughed at by her eager temper, and her lively fimcy rejoiced 
at the prospect of *hai’dships to be overcoiuo, in spite of which 
Eorster s tender care for her ease would not rest content with arfy 
but a home of such snugness, that the nakedness of Polish shops 
and the dull sloth of J^)]ish workmen could not be got to fit it 
up, and in the warmth of his heart he**laiinched into the outlay 
of getting furniture and servants from abroad. Forster always 
had a love for household comfort wdiich was above his means, and 
is startling in a man of so roving a turn of mind. He would have 
spout lordly incomes had ho possessed them ; and with all his 
zeal for thriftiness, the close spirit of reckoning was not in him. 
Not that he had a bent for squandering, hut with his scientific 
occupations he could never resist the purchase of books, charts, 
and instruments; and his only taste which could he chid as par- 
taking of extravagance was this love of snugness, whioh, from 
repeated change of dwelling; brought heavy pulls on his purse. 
So little did any fondness for show enter into this liking, that to 
save money for it he even refused himself horses, which, according 
to* Polish ideasf of respectability, were nearly as necessary house^ 
hold articles as clean linen with us. As all such bits of economy 
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however, altogether insufficient to mend the hole made iu 
his incoine, he restlessly sought means of repairing it, and at last 
decided on perfecting himself in the study of medicine. There^ 
was a great want of physicians in the coiintew, and the skill of 
such as there were was eagerly sought and richly paid by 
noble Poles, who seem to have pinned their faith in health on 
tlie multitude of doctoVvS; for wo are told that as soon as any- 
thing like ailing wjus i'elt, the sick man dialled all the leecJies 
together he could lay hold of, when he himself would preside, and 
adjudge their debate. With feverish looking forward to spring 
ami happiness, he thus fretted through the dreariness of his first 
Polish winter in utter loneliness and dttily worry ; for, as time 
wore on, lie saw that none of the jiledgos made to him were kept, 
while painful rheumatisms and weakened eyesight, brought on 
hy climate, racked his poor body, until, at the very moment of 
Lis start on his longed- foi* gourney, a putrid fever laid, him for 
several weeks on a sick bed, and threatened to cut short his life 
in its bloom. Coiivabiscence, like fall other things, is helped hy 
a stout heart ; thus, as soon as the crisis was surmounted, his 
eagerness (|iu<^kened his recovery, so that he reached (TOttingen 
in i^ugust, 17H5 ; and liaving been married in the beginning of 
the following month, lie hastened hack with his«wife to his bleak 
bariisliment. 

I'lcncefortb P'orsters liousebold was tlie sanctuary wherein 
alone, during the remaining two years ofliis stay in Poland, lie 
found refuge from endless teasing and annoyance. If fancy 
rather than tbofougli love had made Tlieresa become bis wife, 
acquaintunce with her husband at all events’ at first confinnod 
and increased her good opinion of him. P’orster always maintained 
in his daily bearing so chaste a delicacy, that his widow declares 
never to have seen him guilty of an unseemly outburst ; and tliivS 
overwrought unwillingness* to ruffle her peace of mind was'such, 
that he never brought himself to unfold his many straits to her, 
until this very silence produced the misunderstanding which it 
had been meant to avoid. Tlius, while in his generous fear lest 
she should not be fully aware of the lot she w^as enc'ouutering, he 
had alw^ays dwelt much on the privations aw^aiting her in Poland, 
this nice feeling had kept him from alluding to the pet home he 
bad prepared; so that the young woman was cpiite rapt with joy 
to find so snug a dwelling oh her anival at Wilna. It was in 
truth not more than they wanted, for beyond it they found no 
comfort. If Gassel was loathsome, yet how grand was it when 
compared with the Polish University, which had not even one 
bookseller. Intercourse with the wjorld was slow and difficult; 
he could not often even hear of new books, much less geti a 
sight of them; so that his letters to Lichtenberg piteolisly beg 
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for the crumbs which might be swept from the fulness of his literary 
table. The want of all congenial society was the bitterest hard- 
ship to him, for tb© revels of the Lithuanian nobles had no 
cliarms, and his Jesuit fellows, on closer knowledge, had come 
out in their true light. Having failed in their stealtJiy stalking 
for the fatlier and mother’s souls, tliey liopcd to net that of 
George’s firstborn child, but their wiles were roughly torn by a 
gruff sally, “ that as baptism must bo, it should he done according 
to Calvinism,” and henceforth their frieudsliip was at an end. 
The turmoils of the State and the ill-will discovered to be borne 
to the University by thy Primate, who even applied its funds to 
the one of Cracow, abashed his trust in ])roniised improvements 
which would have enabled him tcynake himself practically useful ; * 
yet every time that in a fit of anguish he eagerly jumped at a 
eliance, of escape from this forlorn banishment, he was quickly 
dragged back by the feeling nf its im])ossihility. P)y agreement 
lie had hound liimself to servo for eight years, in consideration of 
the payments wlierehy lie lufd been freed from his Chissel debts ; 
and no literary labour iji lus present wildeniess, o])ligod as ho was 
to buy at great expense every book be might reejuire, could (?ver 
enable him to pj)y ofl’ this loan, 'rims was there nothing {or him 
hut patience, rendered doubly irksome l)y continued attmjks of 
painful illness. (lis courage, nevertludoss, never flagged for any 
length of time, and a^^soon as lu'alth buoyed up Ids good cheer, 
liis letters showed him even dwelling on the advantages of his 
abode in Poland : — 

The experience wHich I have gained tlirough this change of resi- 
dence has been dyarly bought, but is withal wortli much ; i was obliged 
to see black against white, that 1 might know what white was. Lowe 
it to my journey hither that I am aware of the full worth of many 
things, and chiefly of friendship. My cpiiul has also obtained much 
growth and cnlight(*nmcni which I should not have gained by staying 
at Casscl. Oh ! a good .shove, which thrusts us all at once out of the 
centre wherein we liave long been resting, or in which we have been, 
moving around our own pivot, gives us so thorough a shaking that one 
gets to espy countless new things in oneself and oiliers. . . . Here 

at all events, I can become wise tlirough my faults, in perfect peace, 
for I can commit my faults^ and mend them unperceived. I look at 
Wilna as my caterpillar’s case — I am bound for cdglit years, after that 
come my wings, and the perfect insect will follow its destination.’* 

He even produced, besides sundry translations, tw^o little works 
which deserve notice, to the writing of which he devoted himself 
so assiduously, that long before daybreak he sat at his desk, and 
Jiis health began to suffer Trom the strain. The one was h dis- 
sertatiaii on “ The Human Race,'* intended as an answer to an 
essay hy Kant on the same subject, in which mistaken statements 
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had been made about the South Sea Islanders. The dogmatic 
boldness with which the meta})hysician laid down the law in mat- 
ters of science displeased Forster, who. in general had little liking 
for speculative philosophy, and even called Kant in a private 
letter ‘Hhe arch-soj^hist and arch-scholastic of the age.'* In this 
dissertation, which is wTitten with great moderation, he maintained 
the existence of distinct races of men, though he did not deny 
their belonging to one kind. The other work was a Life of Cook, 
already alluded to, (he dedication of which was graciously ac- 
knowledged hy the Emperor Joseph — a fact rendered highly re- 
markable by the broad freedom of thought running through the 
wdiole book, wliich contains, as in a summary, the political faith 
which guided Forster’s future conduct. It has often been noticed, 
tliat there is not a single passage in any of the French writers of 
the eighteenth century, which shows any foreknowledge of the 
revolution which was coming over tlieir country, although many 
travellers (amongst them Goldsmith) foretold it; but there is no 
man whose prophecies can vie in clearness with those of Forster. 
As early as 17H2, he oxidaimed in a letter to his father, “ Europe 
seems to be on the point of a fearful overthrow and in a re- 
markable fragment amongsi hiswrilings, the preemo date of which 
is not known, the following striking words o(‘cur : — 

We stand at the close of the centiirv ; this universal longing for 
change in our present forms, for relief from, our many defects, the 
searching hither and tliitlier, this revolt of reason against political 
pressure, this supremacy of understamling over feeling, these educa- 
tional institutions for the rearing of sensible majdiires, these convulsive 
clutchings of faith at miraculous powers beyond the realm of under- 
stdnding, this struggle between enlightenment and religion, this uni- 
versal leavening, — herald a new teacher and a new doctrine.’* 

Yielding to his heart’s ever warm interest in his fellow'-heings’ 
weal, he had been steadily growung in his age’s political thought, 
so that it was ever engrossing the better part of liis mind ; and 
while, therefore, it is not wonderful that in 1787 he should have 
aiTived at writing as lie then did, it is most wonderful that the 
head of the Holy Homan Empire should have nodded approba- 
tion to such w^ords as those : — 

“ Human infallibility is disappearing before the dawn of knowledge. 
Tolerance and freedom of conscience proclaim the victory of reason, and 
make the 4way for freedom of the press and free search into all those 
relations which, under the name of truth, .are of value to man. Lastly, 
luxury and industry are giving new worth to life ; the arts are attaining 
the height of perfection and simplicity ; observation and experience 
are enlarging and combining all know^iedge,^and all political powers, 
are tending to an equality ; in short it is, or is about to be/ the season 
of flowering*’* ' . . < 
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It is well to recollect these words in connexion with Forster's 
after life, for they prove how he was not then whirled away by a 
sudden puff of rapture, but obeyed the long-flowing stream of his 
thoughts. 

Early one morning in the month of June, 1787, Forster was 
disturbed at bis desk by the entry of a Russian naval ofliber, who, 
presenting him with a letter from the ambassador, Stackelbcrg, 
made tlie startling anhounceraent that he had full power to settle 
all terms, if he would agree to accompany a voyage of discovery 
in the Southern Ocean. What a leap for Forster from dreariest 
banishment into the very Eden of dreams. The openhandediioss 
of the Rus'siau Government removed all dilTicultios about tlie re- 
payment of his loans, and an ample salary was assigned to him, 
as also a pension for his wife in llie event of his death ; while his 
delight ydth luck was raised to the highest pitch hy the ])romised 
companionship of Sdmn^eriiig, wlioln tluj Empress immediately 
appointed physician to the expedition, on Forster’s recommenda- 
tion ; and as soon as ever Ifo had brouglit his aftairs to a close, 
lie hastened away, traversing with six post-liorses the space 
betwei'u Poland and Gottingen, which he reached on the 10th 
♦Scpteml)er. His hopes were fated to meet with a sad dash; the 
outbreak of the Turkish war caused the voyage t(» he laid aside 
for the })rescnt, and as Forster would not accept an appointment 
at St. Petersburg just after his escape from Polish winters, he was 
turned adrift on iIkj* world with a year's salary, hut free from 
debt, so that, though pleasant visions bad coiiie to nought, he 
yet blessed the wonjirous luck Avhicli alone had been able to 
snatch him from Poland, and set him down in the heart of 
Europe. A vague chance of emjiloyment in llie Philippine Isles 
also proved vain, and is only worth remembering for a letter he 
wrote with a description of himself, ^whicli shows that practical 
matters had laid hold of his attcnt'ioii th^t he liold himself to 
be more fitted for affairs than for sejciicc proper, while he thought 
himself free from the usual prejudices of “ learned men, who 
having small kuowdedge of the world, seldom understood how to 
fit their theories and hypotheses on to the real business of life.” 

While Forster was thus anxiously looking around him for some 
opening suitable to bis wants, his attention was drawn to the 
electoral city of Mayeuce, where his old friend Johannes von 
Miiller had just vacated the librarianship, on promotioi^ to be the 
Elector’s private secretary, while the prospect of the society of 
Hdmmering, who had for several years taught anatomy there, was 
a most powerful attraction. By the counsel of friends he went 

S ither, that his presence niiight draw attention to him ; and 
^ving*been preseuted*to the Elector by MUller, his appointment 
was decided on with a speed unwonted for the lazy sluggishness 
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of spiritual courts. The salary was small, but then there was the 
advantage of a central position, which the portly Elector, with sly 
shrewdness pointed out to him when, throwing open the casement 
of his closet, he showed him the view over the* Rhine and its rich 
banks, asked him to compare it witli Poland, and went on to 
reckon the cheapness of provisions — backing the whole with 
I>romise of regular payment. 

It is as w(dl shortly to describe the soil into which Forster was 
now transplanted; for it was owing to its nature that his life took 
ihc turn it did. Tlie ancient (Jormanerni)ire was dying the death 
of corruption ; and the very death-slumbers of its elders wero 
being broken in upon by forward heirs ; foremost amongst whom 
was Prussia, who like a nightmare, l)(3str()dc and pinched them, 
even at the point of death. Kvurywhere there was silent dissolu- 
tion of tlie powers that had been ruling, while popular spirit and 
enlightenment as yet only Hi. ted hero ajid there throiigli the land 
like the will-o’-the-wisps that flicker about churchyards. German 
courts lay lazily bedded in a woof of wihis and tricks whose toils 
entangled the strength of tJi(> whole land, out of whose riclinoss 
it had been spun for the enjoyment of a few sly cozeners. In 
looking at their doings and lives, so fevered and so bloated, one 
might think them creations banned by spcdls to a hectic existence, 
and wlio could not but fade away as soon as the healthy air of 
truth stole upon their pampered being. The time-lionouved Bee 
of Mayence, with whose spiritual electorate was coupled the 
arch-tdiaiicellorship of the empire, as it liad ever beim one of the 
chief pleasiire-haiints of the lustiness of Rhenish j^relacy, so w'as it 
in its decay the hotbed of corruption. TljC predei'essors of the 
reigning Elector had, like the J'miperor Joseph, partaken of the 
reforming fashion of his time, and hud foolishly thought that the 
worn-out body miglit he (piickened again into youth. The Elector, 
simple, good-natured man, the chief feature of wliose temper was 
kindly trustful feeling, and a fondness for plain burgherlike life, 
forsook tlie wonted pomp of a high ])rince of the empire, to 
follow the bent of his homely likings. Instead of having courtly 
feasts, he not only mingled in the holiday gambols of the citizens, 
hut he forfeited the indulgence of his courtiers, who with shrugs 
would have winked at these whims of a sovereign, by his harmful 
meddling in the olden habits of the State. Saints were curtailed 
of their dues, monkish trickery was checked ; and when in 1 77d, 
the Jesuits were suppressed by the Pope, P^iismerich Joseph 
seemed like a man who felt a load" off liis chest, and launched 
forth into plans for setting up sound schools in his landa. The 
Jesuit party was, however, not crushed, though beaten; and on 
the Elector’s suspicious death in the following year, before he had 
time to carry out all his plans, they carried by a push the election 
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of Cftnon Erthal as his successor. Shrewd, ambitious, and 
thoroughly worldly, he had graduated in the schools of courtly 
diplomacy, where he had acquired that varnish whereby poor wits 
can for a time pass themselves off as minds of superior stuff. 
As the party had worked the strong Catholic feeling of the 
population, the new Elector began his reign with a mighty show 
of piety and devotion that edified the mob, but which were laid 
aside for more congeniM pastimes, as soon as their need was h'ss 
apparent: the ban quoting-halls of the arcliiepiscopal pleasure- 
palaces rang wuth the revelry of feasts, the spice of wliose cheer 
was set off* by ribald wit. ' 

‘‘ The Prince’s spirit of thrift was changed into the wantonost court 
})omp, pious cant into voluptuous sensuality, and church zeal into 
a little frcethinking. Instead of evening devotions, a late liour brouglit 
with it fL refined supper fur a knot of chosen fellows, to wliieh some- 
times artists and witty heads were admitted. The knee-cushions 
remained as footstools, before the plcasure-eouches brought fi’oin Paris 
and Loudon. Footwashings aiiW layings on of hands had ])een with- 
drawn (who knows with what ceremonies) into the innermost chambers 
of the castle of St. Martin, beyond tlie wliispering Phine and the 
gaze of the })ublic. Father Goldhagen’s theological discussions had 
been exchanged for talk with Heinse about his novel, ‘ Ardinghelle 
in the room of the Deacon’s service in the Missal, Madame de 
Coudenhoveri read Voltaire’s ‘ Pucelle’ and the‘ Lettres Persanes’ to her 
Frei\ch-talking i'rieiul, herself so clotlunl that the listener couhl easily 
attach himself to the visible instead of the edifying, and kiss the fair 
reader heraelf, in lieu of the (Jo.spols formerly offered .by the Deacon.”’*' 

Altogether, as far bedding and nursing will g’o, the right 
reverend preliito*Krthal should have been snugly off in this woiid, 
— well fed, softly bedded and gently cherished by two willing 
damsels ; so that when the stately (kuidenhoven found that she 
palled on his old heart, her charity* lovcd^ to find lier cousin 
Eerette at hand as a safe cordial to wai ni it. 

Around this foul carcase as the main pier of this Augean 
stable, the inmates of its stalls stood ranged and grouped. Tlie 
throng was choicely noble, for the utmost that was given to 
a burgher in Mayence was the gift of a clerkship. The 
nobility was, however, far from being all on an equality 
within itself, and the highest class, whose string of ancestors 
enabled them to stand the tests required for canonries, looked 
down as haughtily on their lower fellows as those again on 
the mob of burghers utTdrge; while besides, and above all 
hereditary ” rank, there was the consecration of holy orders, 
whereby first, only even the highest-born nobility became entitled 
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to «hare Mly the fatness of the State. Gluttony, wassailing, 
and a greedy craving for rich prebends, were the main qualities of 
these servants of the Church ; and it was w'oll when, in the 
revelry of their drinking-bouts over flagons of*old Khenish, which 
in summer-time they loved to hold in the pleasure-grounds of 
tlieir lordly abbeys scattered along the stately river’s banks, 
their wanton humour would be content with suoh harmless freaks 
as wagering whether this or that lady's calves could bo encircled 
by the ribbons of their gold canon’s ci'osses. 

Yet were there some men amongst them who, . athwrart all 
this overcoat of fasliioTiable dross, were not without stuff, and 
who learned, in the sliil'ts and wiles of this evil flaunt, that 
groat skill in statecraft wdiicli enabled them to juggle the world 
at large. Thus Forster found ‘here Stadion, who, from a gay 
and enterprising canon, became one of the leading ministers of 
Austria; while tAie master of hioderu statesmen, Prince Metteriiich, 
took his first lesson in cunning in tliis high scliooL of human 
worthlessness. High above those lii nobleness of nature, as in 
the splendour of his birth, but so hampered by the contradictions, 
between his position and his likings, that he never mastered their 
difficulties, and thus through life had nu awkward liesitatioii in 
Lis public conduct which looked almost like wdlful trimming, was 
Halberg, J3ishop of Erfurt, coadjutor and expected successor of 
the Elector; hut who afterwards, under Napoleon, became Duke 
of Frankfort, and died as liishop of Katishon. His love of letters 
was great, and so zeahiiisly had he devoted his fine intolligenee 
to study, especially of metaphysics, that his works rankecl him 
amongst his couiUry’s leading writers, while his position and 
prospects caused him to be looked to, by such men as Schiller, 
as the coming T.orenzo de Medici of Germany. Everything 
without the circle of nobility was held to be iiit;b ; and at most 
a sort of half recognition Was now and then extended as a favour 
to the professors, though never so far as to admit them with 
their wives to the houses of the aristocrat^. Tlie mass of 
burghers and the country people were inert, listless, and stolid, 
and their dull faint- heart«j^ness was frightened as soon as they 
caught themselves hut grumbling at a tax — their only idea of 
the State;. but in Mayenee itself there were a few citizens whose 
Rhenish light-mindedness had been unwittingly rapt by the 
political free-thinking of the professors. These latter were, 
indeed, a oody by themselves, whose opinions, probably whetted 
by daily gi'inding against the woricf around, were so wholly at 
variance with its whole creed, that in their compactness they 
looked like a set of pioneers thriist forward into the enemy's 
country in advance of the coining revolution. This cir/de was 
the only one which offered /Forster any chance of society. The 
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old Jesuit party, which had already declaimed often against the Pr(> 
tes taut Johannes von Miillcr, looked with no friendly eyes on the 
new librarian; and ^such was the bigoted feeling fomented against 
everything that came from him, that his bare proposal to sell the 
duplicate copies of hooks, was met by the cry that desecration 
was threatening the work of the fatliers, every single book 
gathered by wdiom deserved being treasured as a reli(pie. Tn 
truth, as far as public enterprise was concerned, there was 
nothing gained by change from Poland, for the Elector and his 
Court, like a host of locusts, ate up the wealth of the laud in 
their lavisJi luxury, while the jealous ill-will of the Jesuit swarms 
stifled evehy undertaking which sinncked of eulightenraent or 
free thought. Mayence, therefore, liad no resoim'es beyond the 
society of a few friends, foremost axmongst whom was Sinmnering, 
and its position in the heart of Oermany. The noighhourhood 
of Dusseldorf reawakened the intinfacy with Jacobi which had 
shudiened in distant Poland, while the literary aetisity of Hcyne 
s])urred horsier to share it bt becoming a n.‘gular r-ontributor to 
the (ioitlngen A<h'crtUe)\ and the kindly old man's fatherly 
love hik'd that gap in his heart which had been made by his 
wilful sire’s estrangoment. I low this last came about is not plainly 
stated : occasional letters passed hetwi'cii tla^in IVom time to time, 
and those of the son are marked by tlu‘ most revr'rential respect ; 
but time and distance had accomplished a work which it is 
wonderful that so li^adstrong a tempm’ had not brought about 
long ago. 

The family-gh(ist, poverty, showed itself in the household as 
soon as its tent had Ikecn pitched on the hanks of the llhine. 
Although ho hail been urged by the Elector to give lessons 
natural history, the best of reasons stayed his doing so — for* no 
pupils were to be found ; and his dirties as librarian were easy, 
since the lifteen thousand works whicli fornted the boasted hity 
thousand volumes of the library, were stowed away in a lumber- 
room beyond reach or use. IJius he found his literary activity 
arrested at every turn by an impassable slough of sluggishness ; 
and as his desultory writings barely sulficcd to enable him to live 
from hand to moutli, his mind reverted to his lavourite plan of a 
History of the Geogi aphical Discoveries in the Son them Seas, 
and a Flora of its Islands ; wdien, as no German publisher could 
defray snch au undertaking, he turned liis thoughts to England. 
His old claim on the Admiralty presented itself as an incentive 
to a plan, the travel of wliich already allured his roving turn ; 
and so, having obtained three months’ leave of absence, ho 
started, in the end of MarfK, J790, with Alexander von Hum- 
lioldt, on a trip, in tlic course of which they passed through^ 
Drubant to England, and on their way home took a hasty look 
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at Paris, then in the glory of its new- won freedom. It is an 
interesting connexion which thus brings together the famed 
explorer Forster, in the evening of his renown as traveller, with 
the youth of tliat man wlio was to carry out scientific journeying 
and research to the furthest limit that lias yet been reached by 
one man ; and thus what seemed to the partakers thereof but 
tlie heedless chatting of a pleasure trip, take^. for us the look 
of world -importfiur intercominunings between two souls, the 
burthen of wliicli yet rings in our ears through the clear-spoken 
words of the aged seer. A private pupil — a certain Mr. Thomas 
Brand — was the only pecuniary advantage brought by the 
journey beyond a crowd of vivid iinpii^.ssious, for he had seen 
the two chief events on which tlie attention of Europe ’was 
fastened. In England ho had ‘attended Warren Hastings’s trial, 
where lie had heard and beheld all the oratory and the genius of 
the country ; while in Baris he had looked on the pageantry .of its 
strange liberty, in tlu* enthusiastic 2>i'cparations for the great 
feast of the Champ de .Mars. TlieVesiilt he gave to the world in 
bis ‘‘Views of tlie Bbine and Brabant;" a work wdjicdi, written 
in the gloomiest period of bis life, is a masterpiece of racy 
writing, botli as regards clearness of wording as \Yt‘ll as the ease 
with which an array of deep thought is marshalled. “ 1 tell 
you 1 hold your ‘ Views’ to be one of the best books in our 
language,” is the opinion pronounced by Tiicliteuberg. 

Forster's household bad been hitherto las stronghold ^dierein 
lie defied all evil cliances— but now this also began to fail him : 
the story is a strangely painful one, and of snvvh woven intricacy 
as to be almost beyond miravelling, for iKV^erwas there any show 
of strife; and this not from a cloaking guarded]y*worn against the 
voild s insight, because, wondrously enough, the tightest friend- 
ship and esteem continued J)etween husband and wife, when by 
the flight of that happy toiitentmeiit which sjmngs from love, 
the once cheerful liomestead had been left bare and lonely. Tlie 
truth seems that the warmth of Forster’s temper, which had never 
known the sprightliness of boyhooil, \vas mellowed to an even 
glow, less fitted for love's fj'enzy than for steady friendship, 
agaitist which the fluttering heart of the woman mauled itself 
ns a bird, against its cage’s bar, until, all forlorn, and innerly 
bruised and bleeding, the kindly nursing bestowed by a chance 
passer-bv was taken with thankfulness. That passer-by was 
ready at hand in Huher, Secretary to the Saxon Mission, a slim, 
simpering, scrofulous fellow, wliose rather pretty powers of mind 
were akin to his body’s slightness; a man, the intertwinings of 
whose life with that of Forster, and the upshot thereof, remind 
one how, as well as the eagle, the reptile by crawling^reacbes 
the pyramids summit. With the feverish trembling of sickly 
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nervousness he tells us himself that he always felt the want of 
something to close his day, ‘‘ so that on going to hed the last 
sounds might not be wanting to him as in unfinished accords.” 
Possessed of that, painful perseverance which is often found 
in small minds, he had wormed himself into the intiimfey of 
Forsters home by dint of painstaking ; and so anxious had he 
been for this acquaintance, especially for that of the wife, from 
the accounts he had heard of her, that having learnt to know 
George on his first visit to Mayence, his nervous impatience 
drove him to meet him at Frankfort on his coming with his wife; 
and in a letter which marks the sickly anxiety with which he 
watched himself, he tells Ins delight that the interview went ofl‘ 
well, ‘'because desire to* please strangers often gave his bearing 
something wavering and unsteady,” Bo insignificant a man w'ould ’ 
never have enthralled the love of a spirited woman like 'fheresa, 
had not. her loneliness made her fecj herself drawn towards one 
who wholly merged his existence and feelings in her. 'I’hero 
was no forethouglit on the^part of any one in this business, 
h'orster's large soul knew not what was meant by^ jealousy ; and, 
moreover, in accordance with his own and his age’s philosophy, 
he favoured close friendships ns a duty, so that when the (aiutioiis 
Sdmmering, before his marriage, once expressed some dislike of 
a freedom in Theresa’s bearing towards men, he answered, that 
every sympathetic quickening of her heart gave liim pleasure, 
and that he felt himself hii])py every time she heartily loved some 
one whom he believed to bo good and noble. " I hale e^erything 
which bars freedom, everything wliieh hinders a. seed or hud from 
sprouting,” are hi^ words in an (‘arly letter to lier. . His honest 
soul, all glowing with*fellow leeling and steady devotion, had jio 
inkling how such thoughts might get twdsted by others, for his 
own healthy being was free from any sickly taint. 

The hous(*hold straits, logidher .with Forster's overwTought 
reserve about them, daily brought fresh worries, more and more 
inflaming a covert misunderstanding, which found its chief food 
in that very silence beneath which it v/as foolishly thought to 
stifle its quickenings. Huber appeared, on the occasion of these 
embarrassmentvS, as the beam that propped the tumbling home- 
stead ; for while his simpering feeling liad a charm for Theresa 
under the circumstances of lier situation, he not only actually 
helped Forster in the toils of translations, but from his many con- 
nexions with leading publishers and literary journals, wtts enabled 
to be in many ways of real service to him. It was, therefore, in 
that state of inner strife which is brought about by want of happi- 
ness, that, during her husbaqd ’s absence, the wife was as it were 
ibrust to rest herself, on TTuber, who naturally redoubled his 
nursing care, sanctioned as it was by Forsters knowledge thereof; 
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vhile on the other hand, Theresa s nndistiirhecl attention fastened 
itself more and more on his devotion until it eame out to her 
sight in striking ^relief against the dim canvas of household dis- 
appointment. Tims Forster returned from England after failure 
in hi ?5 hopes, while the irresistible temptations of hooks and 
charts had largely added to the heavy outlay of his journey, to 
find that he had lost tlie greatest blessing of his life — the peace 
of a loving home. His exceeding delicacy probably never allowed 
him to broach his knowledge of his loss to his wife, hut hence- 
forth regard carefully maintained the cliastity of a bond wdiieli 
hitherto had been the ha])py delight of love. Probably, had 
Sdinmering been at a distance, the facts of this strange misunder- 
standing would be somewhat laid bai^e in fhe letters that then would 
have passed between the two, byt as it is, there is nothing in tlie 
affectionate eorrespondenee with Heyiie which hints that the 
father had the least inkling of his children’s unhappiness. . Forster 
slirouded tlie barrenness of Ins home from every one, fighting, with 
a brave heart, the throng of his painful disappointments and the 
ever-growing load of poverty and dei)t. ()n(;e only, in a letter to 
Jacobi, after speaking of efforts to o])taiu relief from his embar- 
rassments, he added, 

“ Call it weakness, or an insurmountable artlessness, that I could 
not break myself from some ex])ressions which have caused you anxiety 
— or as it is better to touch all the corals of my heart, which set it 
a-going, excuse the sallies of peevishness, ^]>leeK, and sadness therewith, 
tliat 1 have moments when another sort of misfortune lets me feel still 
more deeply the oppressiveness of my circumstances.” 

Happiness had gone from him, yet in the rijidst of his sad loneli- 
ness, how deeply touching is it to sec tlie thoughtful care for the 
peace of mind of those aliout him, whicli is revealed by the fol- 
lowing prayer in another letter to Jacobi, wherein he had been 
dwelling on his gloomy protfpects : — 

One thing I beg of you, if you touch on this point in your letter, 
then do so on a separate bit of paper. Whatever I have to suffer, I 
like to suffer alone ; and as your dear letters are that which we all love 
to snatch at, I could wish that no one who is near to me but myself 
should find anything in them which might cause anxiety and pain.” 

The household was not the only thing which had changed : 
time had . home Mayence itself along with it. The great world- 
drama in .France was progressing in its mighty working, and all 
Europe was watching it, some with liearty sympathy, others with 
hatred and fear. The lElector and his pampered courtiers, too 
rotten at heart to he quickened into a manly outburst of hf^te, kept 
shooting from over their cups a shower of \vit-bolts at King Mob« 
Soon a throng of noble exiles began to crowd the neighbourhood - 
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of tlio Ehine, who loved rather to eat goodly messes in other 
men's homes than to try to save their own; and great was the soul’s 
delight of the Electoral Court that chance should allow them to 
fawn in (teily intimacy on so high and* illustrious a brood. The 
town and country were literally overrun by boastful runaways, in 
pandering to whose whims it wms felt to be an honour to stpiunder 
the exchequer; and the general ill-will at these new-comers, 
which was powerMly fomented in the first instance by the dear- 
ness of food, was liciglftened into exasperation by tlie swaggering 
elfroutery of their behaviour. While every branch of the admi- 
nistj-ntion was neglected and its hard-w^orking servants were being 
starved, every fund and .resource of the country was drained to 
its uttermost farthing tlfat the Electoral Court might not be 
stinted in its pomp. The Prince de.Conde was splendidly lodged, 
with his mistress, thePrincesse do i^louaco, in the Episcopal Palace 
of Worms, which belonged to the Elector; and on Count 
d’Artois’ visit to Mayciice, his privatf? household was defrayed by 
th(j impoverished principality at a daily cost of 200Z. Wherever 
moTK'y could be found, it was laid hold of by the clutches of the 
pill’eriiig Court, and thus about a million of florins, whitrh be- 
longed to the University, out of the sale of church lands, were 
swallowed up in gormandizing and riot. Nor did the Elector 
even reap hearty thankfulness from the beggars wliom lie was 
tlms stripping himself bare to clothe and feed, lor while in public 
tliey showered on him^the titles of father and protector till they 
made the dulled blood* of his head tingle with delight, as soon as 
his back w^as turned the graceless crew svould nickname him Sir 
Upstart, and Monweiif VAbbo de Mayence. ^Meanwhile tlie tide 
of German politics wai* rising, and rapidly hearing away the little 
princes who w’^erc unguardedly disporting themselves in its heavy 
swell. There was a mighty plotting of statecraft going on between 
Austria and Prussia, and the Elector^ of ^layence was puffed up 
and full of importance, for he had been a^lmitted to look on 
in that innermost closet where the secretest designs w’ere being 
concocted by wily heads, too glad to buy with a little flattery a 
cat’s-paw willing to pick for them the burning brands out^of the 
fire. As he found his old ministers too awkw’ard to handle such 
nice devices, he procured from Vienna J3aron Albini as a master 
m statesmansliij), and bestowing on him the title of Grand Chan- 
cellor, with a salary befitting his high dignity, he trustfully had 
hitnself launched, ^nder his steering, upon the sea of political 
machination. The first fruits of such superior guidance was the 
glorious honour of holding* Liege at a cost of three millions of 
florins, as a conqueror, with the Mayence army, as soon as the 
t)vo heads of the empire decided that German troops should quash 
the revoJutioiiary movement in that bishopric. This army was of 
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a piece with the whole fabric of the State, for while it barely 
counted three thousand ill-appointed and worse-fed soldiers, its 
army list counted no less than twelve noble and richly-paid 
generals. But when the Coronation of the new Empert)r Francis 
had come off at Frankfort, which the Elector, of C(uirse, attended 
with the pomp and state befitting his high rank, then it was that 
the flock of princely brains there assembled and labouring in the 
birth-throes of subtlest state thought, accepted tJie invitation to the 
hospitable retreat of Mayem-e as best suited to their deep couu- 
cillings ; and its sovereign gloated with delight at seeing himself 
the pivot around which the princes of Europe moved. Never 
had anything been beheld like the endless changes of dazzling 
revelry which followed on each other during the stay of prince's 
and statesmen, so that it ^vas a wonder at what time they snatclied 
bare minutes for those cunning designs which it w'as whispered 
were being woven in a poor hut, away from din tind distraction, 
on the shrouded islet of We^ssanaii. At last the high-horn wise- 
acres were delivered, and the ])rinting presses of the Court published 
the Duke of Brunswick’s famous' manifesto. These are tlie 
men whose measures <uie is told to approve of," Forster exclaimed. 

That man is happy who has found a nook whence he can quietly 
look on the mad turmoil." 

The French Revolution could not otherwise than powTrfully 
interest one who was so alive to tlic W'elfaro and doings of his 
fellow beings. His letters to lievne show, bow closely he watched 
its course, ami that, ke(‘iily aware of its blerlhshes, he yet ever felt 
such symj)athy ,for its struggles that he would become quite 
enraged at the^ fashion of overlooking its. world-meaning in the 
flippant judgments currently passed upon ‘it after flurried glam'cs 
a£ some of its wild incidents. So on the occasion of a book full 
of abuse of everytliing connected with France, he exclaimed, 

“ Mr. Gii*taner is impassioned for the old system, because, under the 
new constitution he received sundiy digs between the ribs on the 14th 
July, in the Champs de Mars. Who taught him the wrong conclusion 
that a democratic crowd is not just the same sort of crowd as any 
other ? Had he stood on the scaffolding which fell in on the occasion 
of the rejoicings at the Dauphin’s birth, and had he sprained his toe or 
finger, he would have written an apology of regicide.’* 

Injustfce and selfishness were things so hateful to him, that his 
soul could never desist from battling against tl^era ; and the daily 
sights and haps of his Mayence life were such as to bo always 
stirring up his otherwise peace-loving heart. Not that he was 
minded to preach overthrow and change in Germany; over and 
over again he utters his belief, inTetters^ that public feeling an4 
enlightenment were yet a century or two behind a wanb of poli- 
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tiojil freedom, so that he hewaile the blindness of princes, who, by 
wilful goadings, hasten an unseasonable discharge of ill-Jiumours, 
which thus must burst forth with the acrid pungency of unripeness. 
Heyne, whose tholroughly humane feeling was being oonstantly 
shocked by the wanton temper of German aristocracy, but whose 
character partook of a certain painful caution, kept* hovering 
about his out-sp^dken son-in-law with timid hints and prudent 
counsels. It is amusing to see how the old man is surprised into 
expressing his heart’s joy at every fine hurst of public feeling in 
France ; and how again, in his next letter, frightened at his own 
daring, ho pours out a string of saws meant to quench the lire of 
revoliitioiKiry euthusiasai. Already, while Forster was writing 
ins “ AHews,” Heyne had given vent to Ins fears as to how he* 
would treat the political and religious considerations whieli would 
ho suggested by the events of the countries lie described, and 
Forsterjiad felt so discouraged by Ills ex(!eeding timidity, that he 
bad given himself mucli trouble to explain away the meaning of 
his Avarnings. Boon after this, however, ho was thrown into a 
mightier lit of alarm, on hearing that his son-iu-law was translating 
a work of Brissot’s, of whicli he had written a review for the 
O off ingen Advertiser in language whi(di liad attracted such atten- 
tion that tlie name of its author had been repeatedly asked. In 
tlie trouble of his mind he posted o/f a letter of earnest wairning 
as to the consequences likely to ensue from so rash an undertaking ; 
wli(‘n Forster answer^fl as follows: — 

“ I am not translating Brissot, and never thought of doing so. 
Thert? is as much aristperatizing going on in iny house as there is 
spokcMi on the other sidw ; and as for myself, I certainly belong as 
to the enrages ofi the one party as of the other. It is this very fair- 
ness which is hateful to all the fools and rogues who have espoused a 
party, . . . How should 1 tumble on the thought of wishing to preach 
an overthrow which I myself do not desire, but rather hold to be so 
great a mishap for Germany, that 1 make every effort to ward it off, 
and ou this account chiefly blame all the lying reviewers, who only 
embitter the public by tlieir partiality, inasmuch as they give them- 
selves tlie apjiearanco as if it must needs tru.st them on their word, 

, . . T can remain silent, but I cannot write against my insight and 
conviction.” 

While such, feelings animated- him with regard to •the great 
movement going on overywliere around, his own private circum- 
stances wer© getting more and more engulfed in gloom. His 
courage bore gallantly up against his adversity as long as health 
histed; for in the end of 1790 he wrote that he felt the courage 
of a lion in him^ His literai'y labourt^ at, tliis period brought bis 
iMtoriy somewhat forgbtteh name with fresh vividness ,to feC' 
m(?mor/ 6f the general public. Besides his View^s,’*'whioh lie 
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■wrote in such sunny nionjents as he could snatch, he translated 
the Sanscrit drama, “ Saoon tala/' from Sir W. Jonefs’s English 
' Version. This glowing flower, picked from the tropical garden of 
Indian poetry, excited such intense interest in Germany, that 
Gdthe, in an epigram, styled it the embodiment of all beauty. 
All this was, however, far from enough to shield him from the 
einban’assments which kept tormenting him from without, while 
at home there was cold comfort, to all which trouble there came 
besides the rack and wear of bodily sickness, and at last the 
sorrow of losing his youngest child, a hoy to whose growth and 
training he had fondly looked forward. — ‘'The whole year 
through, I have ceaselessly worked with iron application and 
great vStrain of mind. My powers are worn out, my body is 
incapable of any more cxertioil, my mind is palsied, and I have 
the gloomiest prospect before mo for the winter and coming year. 
It is as if all my hopes should run to water, — nothing succeeds ; 
the more I work, the more 1 hope to earn, so much the more do 
things come to nought in my hands ; and now I stand empty- 
handed, unable to work as hitherto, and yet in a position that I 
cannot make the two ends meet in my housekeeping, without a 
continuation of my former application.” In vain he would recur 
to his proposed work on the “ Botany of the South Sea," for 
which when last fn England, he had launched into the outlay of 
having the drawings coloured hy skilled artists: there* was no 
one who w'ould pay for the work. ‘‘ I e6uld find a publisher in 
Germany, but none wlio would pay me. Eruitlessly do I look 
about me for a Maecenas amongst our magnates and princes, who 
would pay with a couple of liundrcd loui^* for being paraded in 
a 'dedication as the protector of the work, and becoming imn\ortal 
in 'the world of science.” Soon after these sad hewailings, in 
a letter written late in 1791, it was the mockery of his lot, that 
just when they wore too late, two chances were thrown to him, 
which a little earlier might liave proved the cables of his rescue 
from shipwreck. Prospects of enlarged activity were opened to 
him in Mayence by the sudden decision of the Elector to assign 
the Jesuit church to the library, while on the death of tfio Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, his salary was added to Forster’s pay. 
On the ctther hand, a man of the highest standing and name, 
nnexpectfedly put himself in friendly communication with him. 
Amongst bis literary jobs, he had received from the well-known 
Berlin publisher, Voss, the commission to write an account of the 
events of 1790, with an especial view* to the part played in them 
by* the Prussian statesman, Herzberg, between whom and Pitt lie 
wished a parallePto be drawn, •lierzberg, the old minister of 
Frederick the Great, and at that moihent pretty much ottt 
of favour at the court of ■ successor, felt himself too much 
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interested in this work not to wish that an account bearing the 
name of such an author and publisher, should be trustworthy. 
He wrote Forster a letter, marked bf hojgtourable esteem, in which 
after sending hinft some printed documents, he offered, if the 
manuscript were communicated to him, ♦to look through it, and 
see that its statements were historically true, ‘‘as the* King had 
positively forbidden him to make known a collection of State 
Papers he had prepared, and which would have thrown much 
light on these events/' Forster thankfully accepted' the offer; 
and Herzberg expressed himself highly satisfied with his exposi- 
tion of his ministry. Before this business had, however, gone 
ill us far, •Mayonce had'becn occupied by the h'reuch, and Forster 
had embarked in the new state-vessel, as he thought, beyond 
possibility of an honourable retifrn. Herzborg wrote him, through 
Voss, a letter in which he expressed liis hope that Forster would 
contiifue a avcII -in ten tinned Prusifian, and aeeompanied it not 
only with a batch of books having reference to the history of the 
said times, but also with tlic silver medal of the Berlin Academy, 
(of which Forster was a member and Ilerzberg curator,) and sent 
him a considerable sum of money. It is plain that the statesman, 
wlio knew of Forsters ombarnissed (dreuiiistanees, thought that 
he might by these means save a man, whose worth and abilities 
he had learnt to know, from following a path which ho believed 
would lead to his destruction. Forster thought he saw an attempt 
at bribery, and wrofo the following answer, at a time when ho 
was smarting under the direst want : — 

“If I undeuvstifud aright the wish that I should remain a good 
Prussian, it is a suggl^stion wholly incompatible with my principles, 
and with that Ibve of freedom spoken out in so many of my writings, 
although certainly with some caution, because of despotism. I was 
horn in Polish iVussia, an hour’s disjance from Dan/.ig, and left my 
birthplace before it came under Prussian rule^ Thus far, theiHifore, 1 
am no Prussian subject. I have lived as a man of science in England, 
have made a voyage round tlie world, and furthermore have tried to 
impart my poor knowledge at Cassel, Wilna, and Mayenee. Througli^ 
out my life I have always tried to be a good citizen ; and 
wherever 1 was, I worked for the bread I received. Ubi bene ihi 
imtria must remain the motto of the man of science ; and it must also 
remain that of the free man, who must meanwhile live isolated in lands 
which have no constitution. If to he a good Prussian means as much 
as when one is in Mayenee under French lordship, to wish for a spe^y 
peace and recovery from all ^ the ills of war, then 1 am a good Prussian 
as I ami a good Turk, Chinese, Moor ; but if it means that I iam to 
deny in Mayenee my well-known principles — that I should not rejoice 
at its having a free constitutiofi — that being called upon, I should not 
* help to work for it — that in a time of fermentation and crisis, when 
one must absolutely take a decision^ 1 should either remain uu^cided, 
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or sli6lild try to talk over the people of Mayenoe, that they had better 
keep their old outrages than bo free with the French, — if then to be a 
Prussian, means to j^ke^iprinciples which never were mine, and 
v^teh are, not to keep in view the weal of the inhabitants of Prussia, 
but the weal of the cabii^t, the court, the ghostseers of Mayence, then 
one asks me to do something for which I should deserve to be strung 
up on the next lamp-post. You will understand now, that it is my 
most pressing duty wholly to renounce the offered advance of money 
— although 1 never was so poor as now, and have become poorer through 
disappointed hopes. I would rather that every wretchedness came 
over me, than that T should become untrue to my principles. How 
could I take, under such circumstances, an advance of . . . dollars, when 
I -would scorn half a million as a bribe . 

Yet had Herzberg only known' Forster some few" months earlier, 
and had he by such means entered that sphere of business and 
histoiical wiiting into wdiiclii he only got this late peep, how- 
different might his end have been. I’lie throng of princes and 
statesmen had left ilayence behind tfaem in the progress of their 
crusade; and the sultriness of suspense had followed on riotous 
revelry; for the nobility was daily awaiting tidings how the revo- 
luticinary snake had beem scotched by their lucky bretlu'on wdio 
Were happy partakers of the gi’eat royal pageant. As thus hope 
and good cheer were in the hearts of aft the swarm, and their 
boastful trust knew no bounds, a fearful blow came upon their 
rejoicings, Custine had sndclenly passed 'the Rhine at Spiers, 
and w"as in full march on ]Vla}ence, having thoroughly beaten 
the Electoral troops under Colonel Winkelm^nn, an officer of 
such excellent sentiments, that the bare words of freedom and 
the rights of man, were enough to send him into<.alit of raving. 
It w^as as if a pack of wild beasts had been suddenly let loose on 
a tea-party ; the whole nobility of Mayence thought of nothing 
bnt to snatch up as much of their wealth as they Could carry, and 
betake themselves with it beyond the Rhine. It was an endless 
bustle and trooping by day and night across the bridge, and 
through the town-gates: laden skiffs covered the river, and the 
ro#ds were blocked with every sort of cart and waggon ; while 
runaways on foot and horse InuTied along in selfish haste to 
thair hiding-places, thoughtless of all but their own safety. It is 
said that 200,000 florins were spent in means of transport out of 
the town these few days. The Elector scurried into the town, 
to take a glimpse at it, but left it again secretly, after dark, on 
the day of his arrival, in -well-closed Chariots, with his mistress 
and his jewels, having first seen that his ams were well erased 
from bis eatriage-panels,^ after which he bethought himself of 
duly naming Gbancellor Albmi as Regent.' The treasures of the' 
churches wen^ also packed tip/ arid got safely out of the town ; 
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and then the High Qhancellor called the hurghers (in truth the 
only inhabitants who remained) to a meeting, at which he urged 
them not to lose courage, but, abiding by the town, to defend it 
to tlie last; and addressing them as his brethren^ read a procla- 
mation, forbidding fiigbt and removal of goods, on pain of severest 
punishment. The fraternal title, we are told, so dumbfoundered 
the burgher brains, that a rough journeyman unwittingly gave 
vent to his astomshn)«nt by a thundering rap of his big fist on 
the table, accompanied by a monstrous oath; when just as 
brotherly affection was about to make them all strike into that 
stream of bravery let loose by the Chancellor, an ill-timed meddler 
dashed this flow of miful by the shout that their most gracious 
brother, the Chancellor, in hiti heavily-laden chariot, had just, 
safely passed tlie gates. His ESLcellenoy General von Gymnich, 
Master- General of the Ordnance, swore loudly ho would defend 
the to>vn to his last shirt ; and truly endless was the clatter and 
the bustle of warlike preparations during the next few days. 
The burgher-guard wore eve* under arms; all horses were put in 
requisition to drag artillery, and the full-dressed generals of the 
Mayence army inspected the raising of batteries by panting 
citizens, who wore praying God to put a speedy end to such 
troubles, before worse came of them. Now and then a hit of 
news would come how Custiue had advanced another march; 
and once^ the sight of a cloud of dust sent such a thrill ot fear 
through the town, tluil the garrison nearly crushed itself to atoms 
in scampering across tlie bridge on the llhiue ; until, on the J 9th 
of October, the French arrived bodily under the walls of Mayence, 
and summoned *thc*^town to surrender; when General von 
Gypinich gatli^jred his splendidly-clad brother generals about 
him, amongst them the Elector’s relative, Count Hatzfeldt, to 
consider in CQuncil whether they should desert or defend the 
town. To desert was the decision they quickly came to ; so, having 
bargained that each officer should bo allowed to take away a 
horse out of the Elector’s stable, wlule he himself received six 
famous cream-coloured steeds, his Excellency-in-Chief rode over 
to the opposite bank with the proud bearing of one who had 
wortliiJy taken care of his master’s dearest interests ; and having 
received each officer’s pledge to restore his animal to its owner^ 
lie hastened to present himself^ liis horses, and his* report, at 
Erfurt, whither his sovereign had retired.* 

It was no .wish to abet I’rench conquest which made Forster 
remain in Mayence. His post “was there; the vrorld without was all 
strange to him, and offered him no home which he could make 
for in these troubles ; and v^hile his duty and his interests, both 
lold him to stay, Ids generous mind wits, moreover, deeply 
shocked at the. selfishness of the higher claves, and of every one 
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connected with the Government The very last act, of the 
Elector wa^ to pilfer and beai’ away with him the saving fund of 
wid<>ws and orphans, so that Forster could well exclaim, “ The last 
qtiivering of despotism is one more piece of unrfghteousuess which 
calls to Heaven for vengeance/' He detormined, therefore, to 
abide events, — a resolve in which he was strengthened at the 
time hy Theresas good cheer and encouragemept. So active a 
mind, with its love of practical employment, could not, however, 
remain long without being drawn into the eddy which was spin- 
ning around him ; and thus his great knowledge of French made 
him the University’s natural spokesman witli Custine, on the 
occasion of its being threatened with loss of funds by new de- 
crees concerning tithes and dues.* In those days events marched 
rapidly, and while the memory o*t the Elector, in his distant re- 
tirement, or from tlie selfish abandonment of everything by him 
and his own, had faded in a*few weeks, as if years had elapsed 
since his departure (so that indeed all believed, come what might, 
the old Government at least could nc^i. return), every day brought 
with it new situations, which not only loudly called on a man 
of Forsters knowledge and parts to seize as a duty the (xjoasion 
thrust on him, of warding ill from off’ his fellow-citizens, but 
wliich often — from the nature of their (complications and his 
peculiar position — pointed him out as the man wlio could alone 
unravel and straighten them. Thus, from being his follow- 
professors’ champion for their dues and rights, lie came to have 
to do with the etpjitHblc allotment of the demands of the French 
Commissariat, until step by step he was drawp into’ being the 
heart and soul of the new udministration ; /and, on the appoint- 
ment of a provisional goverhuieiit, allowed himself to be nanied 
one of its nine membeis. His motives are manfully stated in a 
letter to Hoyne, whose fear at his son-in-law's conduct was be- 
coming excessive, 

is the duty of every honest inhabitant, I think, to take thought, 
when called upon to do so, for the ease and proper of the inhabitants 
in general ; for, let Mayence come into wEose hands it may, it must 
always be pleasing to tlie sovereign of the day to have a country which 
is not exhausted, and which is in the enjoyment of its resources, 1 
have no other principle of action, and this one is as simple as it is true, 
No one will 'deny that, if the people of Mayence can become free on 
this occasion, they would * be great fools not to become so, and they 
really seeii»possessed of enOugh sound sens(3 to do it.’’ 

This step wOis final ; it tqre almost 0,11 his ties of friendship ; 
and even Sommeiingyvas. so overcome with fear and horror tliat, 
tiimiug away from one who loved him so dearly, he henceforth 
would have no further, knowledge of him. Traitor and low’ 
. designer were the names showered upon him ; and the Duke of 
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BrunswkVs remark , on hearing of Forster's doings ’was, astonish- 
ment that one who had so many means of earning a livelihood 
should have sought a rebel's calling! Yet if Forster proved 
wrong in his political belief, he shared his mistake with many 
keen thinkers; for even the shrewd Johannes von Muller, ini- 
tiated as he was into all the springs and workings of German 
statecraft, gave it as his opinion, on a hasty visit to Mayence for 
matters of private business (where he was beset by hundreds 
of doubtful burgher^ seeking to steady their minds by the 
wisdom of so deep an oracle), that, under the circumstances, 
they would# do best to rally round the republican Government. 
Ill the midst of the bus^tle of convening tlie assembly which was 
to decide 'whether Mayence would become independent or not, 
affairs without the walls grew dark and threatening. The French, 
had been driven hack from f'rankfort, and the allies were 
hovering about the town. Business now overwhelmed Forster ; 
bis fluent French made him necessary everywhere, and after 
working all day in offices, he had to take the chair of an evening 
in the Jacobin Club, wdiile the editorship of a journal left liiin 
not a spare. moment to liiiiisclf. It was in the turmoil of such 
troubled times, when every day tlie look-out became more and 
more threatening, that he determined I’li^rcsa slioiild no longer 
encounter the risks of his lot. Hhe bad been entirely deprived of 
society by the universal emigration (Huber, as Saxon agent, had 
been forced to leave the town), and liardships which would for- 
merly have excited* lun* romanric temper, now only tended to 
depress it; so it was decided that Thomas Brand, the English 
pupil, should take hpr to Strasburg, where she was to reside with 
good Jacobin friends of lier husband. Thus was' the knot of 
Forster’s marriage noiselessly untied, although it is certain that 
neither husband nor wife were fully aware that they were * then 
unloosening it so completely for ever. Much deep and earnest 
thouglit had Forster Ijeld witliin hibiself as to what it was his 
honest duty to do for his wife’s happiness ; that secret about 
Huber weighed upon him, in spite of his philosopliy ; yet seeing 
himself and tlic ship of his household becoming more and more 
engulfed in an eddy, he wished to see his wife at least landed 
beyond its reach ; and thus this severing was, in truth, a renun- 
ciation on his part. Ilubcr soon after vowed that long as he 
lived Theresa never should suffer want, and, forsaking his diplo- 
matic calling, — advancement in wliich was barred by his well- 
known friendship for the Jacobins, — he went to Switzerland, 
whither she had gone from Strasburg with her children. Strange 
to say^ a happier and better understanding between all three was 
, the immediate result this’ unwonted settlement, Forster had 
lost much, but he liad won a devoted friendship which;' freed 
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from the .TTOstmiut of late dpxibt and foar, now revealed itself in 
its full Strength; and his letters show how at this time, at 
least, it did not enter his thoagbts, tliat the new order of things 
slpiOuld cut him off from personal intercourse \jith his wife; while 
again, manifests the liveliest sympathy and interest in his 
career, and fully approves of his 2 >nr 8 iiing it. In truth, this is 
one of the most wonderful complications woven out of the 
smallest and pitiablest misunderstandings, with* the highest and 
noblest self-denial, so that it passes comprehension how they 
could be dovetailed together ; and not least strange is the artless 
bearing and true childlike affection shown by all ♦he sharers 
in this odd union. 

It was time for w'omcn to get out of 'Mayence when Theresa 
Jeft. Merlin cle Thionsville, Haussmanu, and llewbell arrived 
from Paris, as commissioners, wlieii all doubt as to the future 
constitution of the country was laid aside. Endless was now the 
racket of Forster s daily life, dhd especially was he worried by the 
labour of presiding at the club sittings, which were violently dis- 
turbed by unseemly brawls. Then were there also patriotic ban- 
quets, follow’cd by long- winded orations, so that he might well groan 
over the part he was made lo go through; yet his health was 
wonderfully borne up by excitement, until a four liours’ bath of 
snow and sleet, on the solemn ])lanting of the tree of freedom on 
the Ith of January, nearly ended the patriot’s days. The loss 
of so useful a man was home impatiently so no sooner was he 
able to move than he was made to travel through the country 
districts, as Government Commissioner, to watch the elections of 
deputies for the Constituent Assembly of Mayence, — an office 
which brought him into collision with the nftbles on their estates. 
The Gnion was voted at once, when Forster, withHwo other citi- 
zens,' was sent to bear to the Convention the decree which ho 
himself liad drawn up. 8o little did he foresee, in the eagerness 
of that hour, how evt^nls were upon the point of turning, that ho 
expected to be back before the end of three weeks, and, even 
neglected to take any care for his books and papers. On the 
80th of March he was admitted to the bar of the Convention, 
where he was received with the entlmsiastic cheers of that Franco 
to 'which he was sent as the spokesman of its new brethren ; 
although one short week was to suffice to prove how unstable 
and tottering was the Union he heralded. The allied armies 
had crossed the Rhine the day before Forster’s departure, and 
since then had advanced upon the town, so as to invest it com- 
pletely, Under such circumstances, return was for the present 
out of the question>, sO^,4^uj3hift himself aa he best could in 

the heaving surf of pSris^ dU the j)itt?fmbe ,of eighteen assignat., 
hvres u day, al| left to him, and he tridd to 
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inake it as cheery a one as good-will would allow. A large world 
suited Forsters temper; the many shiftings of his early life had 
given him habits of hirgeness ; and there was in the nature of 
Payis and its world- movement, abundance to fasten and power- 
fully interest the peculiar tastes of bis mind. Moreover, ho came 
thither with a lively trust and belief in the great Ileyolution, 
which the excitement of partisanship had worked up into passion- 
ate liking; and j-et the first impression of what lie saw, when he 
began to sift and order the crush of sight which thronged on him, 
was disappointment, which, in S 2 }ito of himself, stole wxtli clammy 
chill over his boiling enthusiasm, fie saw the ugly uiider- 
^vorkings of parties andA>f party-chiefs, and his gossamer visions 
threatened absolutely to 'fade away at the strong glare of Paris 
ligljt. '‘The only thing still wap ting, after all I have suffered 
of late, is to have tlxo conviction forced on me, that I have offered 
up my best strength to a monster, and have worked with honest 
zeal for a cause with which no one else will work honestly, and 
which is a cloak for tlie macjdest passions.” Forster’s political 
faith, and keen glance into the workings of men and times, 
were, however, far too steady to be shaken or blinded by any 
sudden gust; he had become enamoured of the llevolution for 
herself ; and through the throng of low suitors who had jostled 
and' dragged her along into tlie filth of their debaucheries, 
his eye, disregarding the harlotry of Ibistcd fashion, dwelt over 
lovingly on the beauty with which she had been born. Thus, 
while goaded to des|)air by tlie excesses and horrors of the 
violent party, he yet proclaimed himself a Jacobin, because he 
saw in extreme meas^ires the State’s only safeguard against a 
return of old abuses.* “ I do not deny that the men of tho 
Mountain often'* show themselves from a disadvantageous i^nd 
impolitic side; but they seem* withal to be freer from prejudice 
than the others, and, beyond doubt, tJiey have more power and 
decision.” Thus Forster remained true to his convictions, — for 
with him they were tlie clear light of belief, which no chance 
storm could lastingly trouble, for he knew that, in the heaven of 
his world, certain seasons must have passing storms, and that 
the big darkness was but the shadow which must come along with 
the mighty lightning that would clear the firmament. 

Eighteen paper livres n day (of whicli a hundred wcnl* to make 
one gold louis) were slender rations to fatten on, especially for a 
man who found himself unable to pick up any scrap of means for 
himself, being yet so thorough a stranger in the wild chtios he 
had got into, that, in spite of all his efforts, he could pitch, on 
no standing ground whatsoever in its rocking whirligig. Ajffdirs 
ii^ Mayence grew daily worse ^ for not only a hundred ducats 
put.upoi'his outlawed head, abbut which he could afford to joke 
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from hi^ Paris garret, but, what was infinitely more alarming, a 
thorough rain of shells and cannon-balls had been hurled upon 
the town, great part of which, and especially of his own neighbour- 
hood, had been burned; while, even if his house escaped destruc- 
tion, there %vas small chance that he would be able to recover bis 
papers, which he had so thoughtlessly forgotten to stow away. 
Without his papers he was like a palsied man pilfered of bis 
crutches, for his hopes of active employment • in the service of 
Prance did not wear a promising look. All France was then 
bustling about Paris and the office haunts of the ministers, and, 
unless a man had big shoulders, and a strong will to make otliers 
afraid of him, there was small likelihood for his luck in picking 
up anything. Lebrun, Minister of Foreign Affairs, liad indeed 
received him in a friendly manner, and he had the justest claims 
on the Stale for whose Uenefit he had risked and lost his all ; yet, 
if such Iiopes were worth lu^ight, their value was as yet to come, 
and, so far, not evoii in sight. 

‘‘After so years’ hard work,* every thing which I have under- 

taken for iny advancement has failed, and 1 begin the world, as it 
were, afresh, without knowing how or wherewith, as c*ut olf from all 
Europe, and overloadon with debt. 1 am here without means, v^ithout 
any support, and almost without j^rospccts. 1 have pledged myself to 
accept everything which may be oifered to me. Scientilic merit, and 
even the skill of the man of business, are now of no avail here. Who- 
ever lloats uppermost sits at the helm, until the next man, being the 
strongest for the moment, dislodges him. Im short, for the first time 
in my liie, all my means prove utterly useless ; and I stand as forlorn 
as a child which has not the strength to nourish itself.” 

, This dreary view of his circumstances .did not, however, long 
cast down his spirit ; summer always invigorated Forster ; it was 
as if this season ever quickened the throb of his tropical heart ; 
and so, as it came on, his courage began to plan designs whicli 
smacked of its temper arid his roving disposition, lie thought 
of studying Eastern languages, and of going to India for some 
years. ^ 

, “ If I could only scrape together 400Z. or 500Z., and were it only 800Z., 
1 would learn Persian and Arabic, and go overland to India to gather 
new experience, and besides, make my fortune as physician in a few 
years. Wholly new objects, foreign sights, movement, occupation, 
discomfort, and even danger — all this together, with the consciousness 
that 1 am busy in the enjoyment and pursuit of such human work as 
suits my powers, knowledge, and taste, must infallibly prove healing 
halm to my wounded feelings. I might stay away from four to six 
years, or still longer, and then return not yet too old to enjoy the end 
of my days in my ch|i|^en’s arms, while findbg them happy, I should 
bring back to you a fi^d t^nkful fo^ the fulfilment, of your inothedy 
duties.” , , . ^ 
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Is not this the same old IForsteir,^ — good, generous, and never 
allowing himself to be long downcast ? This last*spoken hope 
of seeing liis wife and children remained bright through all 
his summer vision^, although resignation had been steadily 
growing on him, so that he saw now clearly enough that it 
would not do for him to live in the neighbourhood of Theresa, 
and any longings for such life passed only like the death-quivers 
ol his lone existence, •The intimacy of their coiTes})ondoiice was 
extreme ; it wiis a contLaual oatjxjuriug of hiondliest love and 
sympathy, and he seemed but to feel the pains of his straitened 
circumstances in the palsy they brought on that helping hand 
he was always washing to tlirust to those he was so fond of. Even 
in liis uttermost poverty he screwed togetlujr a little money for 
some present when a trusty opporttinity of sending it offered ; and 
the only occasion wluui his letters showed any displeasure with 
liis wife, 'was when she chanced to lag behind his zeal and faith 
in the lievolutiun. 

At times Lebrun throw out •a sign which buoyed up his hope, 
and made him look nearer home than India for a beam whereon 
to float from drowning ; until at last, in October, he really was 
naiiKKl a Frencdi envoy, and was sent to Camhrai to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners with tlie allied generals. On the very day 
of his appointment, the zViigel of Blood had passed close by him 
witli his sword : Lux, one of his two fellow-flcputies from May- 
euce, and who had heuiT the comrade of all his Paris piuuirv, had 
been arrested that morning to ho dragged Ixdbre the revolutionary 
irihunal. The poor youth, crazed witli admiratilm of Charlotte 
Corday’s heroism, liad* loudly said that lie would hoKl it as liis 
highest honour tp he doomed to share her death, and wrote all 
apotheosis of her, in which he proposed that a statue should be 
erected to her as greater tiian Brutus. Nor was the mission itself 
a pleasant and comfortiihlc thing, whatever visions friends abroad 
made to themselves of Forster’s mightiness ; in truth, the Hepub- 
lican Envoy was woefully ofl’iu every w^ay, worriedly the dullest 
of business, which, during three months he in vain tried to see 
make some progress, without a friend or an amusement to cheer 
weary days, while he ruefully shivered in a reeking garret (and even 
there in his wretched bed he was robbed of comfort by hosts of 
vermin), for the measure of wood cost 1^0 livres, and, ajf he says 
himself, “ he did not understand the art of swelling his income of 
3000 into 40,000^ livres.*’ Still this mission may well* be put 
down amongst the lucky windfalls of his life, for at this time 
Pari 9 was at the highest pitch of its mistrust of foreigners, and 
but for his absence, Forster wpuld hardly hdye escaped suspicion, 
with his open out-spokbn honesty and his mtimkte connexion 
with poor Xmx, who, when brought- before the tril>uual 'and in 
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prisortj bo^ himself like one rapt with frcuzy, and at last leapt 
up the steps to the soaflbld as lightly as if they led to a bridal 
chamber. It is very noteworthy „ what calm, unruffled courage 
Forster shows during all these sad times; itTis as if the thought 
of danger to himself never crossed him for au instant; and from 
hfs garret at Amis (whither the approach of the allies had driven 
Jiim rather hastily fiom Cambrai), as from the^heart of Paris, he 
looks unflinchingly on the terrible things going on around him, 
and pjxsses his judgment as (juietly and unguardedly on men and 
matters as if he himself were wholly beyond their pow'er and 
reach. There is literally not one word in his correspondence 
which betrays the thought that he might be drawn down by the 
wild eddy he was so close to. Tlio only uneasiness which wor- 
ried liim was the uncertainty of his prospects, by which he found 
himsfrlf kept in continued fever; for while lie saw that liis foreign 
origin and sturdy independsneo were siumblingblocks in^he way 
of employment, the absence of his jiapers and hooks reiideied him 
unable to undertake any literary luhour. Yet with all this his 
bravo spirit was not abashed, and indeed at tliis period of liis life 
he seems to have been animated with unwonted courage. In the 
outer w'orld there was only one spot for him wrhore ho hoped to 
find soothing comfort ; and daily, on returning from long, lonely 
walks along the poplar-edged canals of Flanders, his mind 
spinning with schemes for tlio fuiui’o, the perusal of 'J’heresa's 
letters, or chaling disappointment wiien his expectation of such 
was baulked, made him turn with impassioned longing to the 
thought of once more seeing her and his children. The difficulty 
w'us great for even if lie could find the, requisite money, public 
niistrust w^as ever watching the goings and comings on the fron- 
tier, and Forster in his peculiar position could easily come to be 
denounced as a traitor who held intercourse with the enemy's 
spies. Theresa ‘was staying at Neufcbatel, which, being under 
Prussian supremacy, was forbidden ground to the outlaw'. Yet 
for her to co]^e over into France ’was even more dangerous tlian 
fgr Forster to break the decree of the Convention which forbade 
anyone to cross the boundaries without the Government’s express 
permission. The first petty police officer might cheaply show 
iiiis ^seal by laying hold of her as a skulking emigrant; wliile 
Hube^ ds an enemy's subject, could never be admitted. About 
the middle of October, being at last relieved from his diplomatic 
functiotfs, Forster moved heaven and earth in Jparis to be able to 
attain his wishes. It was resolved tliAt Theresa should come with 
Huber to Travers; a poor village in the Jura a few miles from the 
FSreneb frontier, J^rster was^ to cross from Pontarlicr. He 

obtained a lote of 10#b livifes from an old Mayence friend. He 
reckoned on his official ohaaracter to overcome any difficulties on! 
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tlie frontier, while he hoped to shield himself against the penalty 
of death which was attached to the transport of coin out of the 
country^^ by bringing back a paper in Huber s possession, which, 
written by Clermont* Tonne3Te, contained matters of high impor- 
tance about General Liickner s supposed treason, and which, if 
subjected to inquiry, Forster would pretend to have been* bought 
with the money he had in truth carried to his children. At last 
the arrangements were ready, and early in NoveTuher lie left Paris 
for Pontarlier. The chief of the frontier post proved a friendly 
man, who willingly agreed to help him as fiir as he could ; so, 
riding across tlie snowy ridges of the Jura, ho reached unobserved 
the appointed hamlet oii. a November morning. What passed 
between the throe — what ovorwhelmiiig though ts — what flashes of 
liope and pangs of disappointment^hot. across their minds in those 
three days, when all the floodgates of their hearts were opened, 
and their fulness flowed so fast to ch#king — there is no account, 
for liow could any cunning words set fortli such a throng of emo* 
tion ? It is a meeting wortJi blinking about. Forster seemed to 
his friends to have growm stouter in health, and bis complexion 
ap])eured to have a freshness, which \vas probably but the flush 
ofjoyous excitement, wlnlc lie also expressed himself pleased 
with what he saw. Thus did tliese fc\v days fly past hut too 
swiftly ill the enjoyment of the liighost atul most heartfelt bliss, 
and the three were again torn asunder so suddenly and so rapidly 
that all was like a dreaTri, had not the tingling throbs of memory 
continued to heave and flush their frames. 

“ I thank Heavoit^’ (li^ writes, the day after the separation) that I 
have (‘arried ont coming *10 you; these three days liave strengthened! 
me lb? a longwliilb, and have perhaps ])oised me rightly for ever. . 1 
feel xnyself like Antaeus, tlie son of Jlarth, who received new strength 
when he touched his mother. My courage to hold out is firmer and 
more decided, and my resignation (if I may so c^ill it) to everything 
which may happen, has now no struggle more to overcome. We could 
still be happy, and live with and near each other some twenty or thirty 
years. As for our starving, that is out of the question ; and the more 
so if we are together, and restrict ourselves to that wliich is simply 
necessary. Would that be any suffering/cr us^ especially after all we 
have experienced, seen, and heard, — after all that happens and takes place 
about us ? I can reckon that I shall always have an income of 6000 
livres ; — could I only find 4000 for Huber, then I would pledge myself 
that we might live perfectly well in Paris. Why, it must g(^\ Kiss 
my sweet cliildr6n. How I scanned the mail-guard to-day who had 
seen them yesterday. Good-bye.” 

I\ior Forster! reckoning on thirty years of happiness^ had 
bdre nine weeks of netheyr life allotted to him, and most of these 
to he paSsed in racking torments ! 
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]?or a fortnight Forster still remained by himself at Pontariier, — 
for what reason does not appear, unless it were that he feared to 
leave the neighbourhood of those he loved until want of money 
drove him away. The journey was madd in the wretchedest 
winter w^eather, so that he reached Paris in sad piight, where he 
put up' at the Hotel des Patriotes Hollandais, in the Euo des 
Moulins. He had been attacked on the way with rheumatic 
spasms in the chest, wliich, however, yielded to remedies, and 
allowed him to run about Paris, where, as he wrote, he found 
not a few new things. Chebot and Bazire’s imprisonment, which 
had just happened, were startling tidings even in those days; 
while Danton’s mighty Amice, after long ’silence, was beginning to 
let itself be heard again Avithin the walls of the Convention. 
Poor Ohamfort, the librarian, Aihom he had left dealing out books 
in the Hue llichelieu, Avas lying in the liuxenibourg prison, being 
carefully nursed of his rajsor-gavshes that he might he* reserved 
for the guillotine, which, in the interval of his absence, had been 
at Avork on many known heads-^ amongst them, Manuel, and 
Bailly, and Egalite. Careless exposuie to Avintry weather did 
him, hov^ever, fresh harm, for, on the lllli December, he had to 
write that for three days he had been obliged to keep his bed, 
but that things were mending, and before three other days were 
over he would be able to go out again as usual. His old disease, 
the scurvy, brought on, in the first instance, by the A\mt and 
cold he had encountered on his joiirnoyu had taken the shape 
of rheumatic gout, and was flying about his body, having been 
violently increased by liis careless neglect of precautions. Still 
gradually' he began to recover, though sleepless nights and 
exhausting torments required a longer convalescence thaji the 
three days he had been hopefully looking to as enough. Witli 
his inborn eagenmss, at tliis time heightened by the lively s])irit 
of enterprise which had emme over him since his visit to Travers, 
he fortliAvith went out as soon as ever he could, in cold and bitter 
W'eather, and so, having visited some friends on the evening of 
the 19th December, he found liimself obliged to walk homo late 
at night, as no carriage could he found. The consequence was 
m immediate and violent return of his malady. “I have fared 
ill in this undertaking. My chest became as sore and tired as 
if a scrflper had been passed over it ; and even now my Avholo 
inside is still one sore." Tavo days later, however, he already 
wrote a more hopeful account ; for though so weak as to be unable 
to walk a hundred steps without violent coughing and faintness, 
Avhile his joints were painfully sAvollen, he yet declared himself 
without fear of tho consequences his illness; and so duped 
were Theresa and Huber by the cheerful tone of his letters, thW, 
accustomed, on the one baud, to know Forster edntinually 
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“fuling, while, on the other, trustful in the healthy look he had at 
Travers, they felt no serious alarm about his state. The improve- 
ment announced in every letter would not come. The gouty 
swellings spread nfore and more over the whole body, racking 
it with ceaseless torments, which baffled all soothing medicines, 
though they did not overcome his sturdy eourage. • On the 
4th January he wrote the following letter to Theresa: — 

But a few lines frohi my bed of pain that my darlings be not 
without tidings. My sickness has now lasted thirteen days, I do 
not .shut an eye, and until this night I have always had more or loss 
violent pain. Now it seems to be venting itself — the fourth day 
after two Histers. At the same time 1 have tluit fearful scorbutic 
flow of saliva which 1 had at Mayence wlien your father came to 
.see us. Danger there is none. Strength exists still, although so 
lessened that my recovery will he slow. Believe me, that in the 
account .of my sickness there is nf^ther a word too much nor 
foo little. The pains have left the stomach and bowels; they were 
the chief thing. You will understand that I can do no work. I 
can only save inysclf‘. I cannot continue this scrawl — therefore, only 
ho without anxiety, I bog of you, dear Huber, take care that our 
^riieresa docs not create herst4f any fancies. It is true that 1 am 
very and painfully ill ; hut once more — there is no danger. Your letters, 
my clear child, which i have all received, have been a clear gift to 
me in my illness ; be sure to continue writing assiduously 1 We have 
cverywhtire been victorious like lions; the Frankfort call has been 
full of augury, I am .furious to learn how public spirit will express 
itself on the other side the llhine, iiow that tlie truth of the news 
is undoubted. Is it not true, my' children — a few words are better 
than nothing? I Wave *110 more strength to write. Farewell! Guard 

yourselves against illness — kiss my darlings.’' 

• • 

It was the last letter ever written by George Forster, and with 
what a healthy flow of uiiafleuted feeling does it teem, and how 
thoroughly warm and lively is his heart’s throb to the last. He 
had a few friends who at first watched at his bedside, but 
becoming tired with waiting for bis death, they all of them for- 
sook him, except one old nicssmato from Mayejpce. The gout by 
degrees conquered the body bit by bit, until, at live o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 12th January, 17U4, tlic brave soul breathed 
itvS last. The Mayence friend immediately informed^ Huber of 
what had happened in the following words : — » 

My tears anhounce to you, dear friend, a melancholy evjnt. Our 
poor Forster is dead ; he died in his room an hour ago of apoplexy, 
after a hmg gouty illness. 1 rendered him the last duties of a friend, 
and closed his eyes. .... Of the last hours of our poor dead friend 
I can in truth say.nothing, buj that the proverb provedltself true : — 

* ^ Donee erisVelix multos numeraMs amiooa 

Tempera si faerint xiubila^ solus eris.* 
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Ovid .was quite i^ht. In the last eight days, as Forster’s illness 
he^me more serious, all his many friends — French, Germans, Poles, 

- — forsook him ; I alone remained to succour him in his sufferings. I 
‘ seldom left him ; and on the day of his death I .was with liim till four 
in the afternoon. At that time his illness did not yet threaten death : 
business called me away, and when I returned at five in the evening, 
nature’s struggle between existence and cessation had already begun, 
and my poor friend w^as at the point of death. The gout hud got into 
the chest, an apo]>lectic stroke came thereto, a*iid his last words were of 
his cliildren. Quiverings snaj»ped the fetters of life ; his two watchmen 
and myself were i>resent at his last breath, and I then immediately took 
care about tbe sealing up of ail he had left behind him, aixd the 
verbal which the jtfge de pair arranged.” / 

Little indeed was it that he left behind liim, for the journey to 
Li'avei’s had not yet been panl for, and even that little got frit- 
tered' away by dishonest handling. An ex-connt — at that time 
citizen .Toguet — Uiriist liim^elf, with much show and bustle of 
friendship, on Theresa, and oftered, by liis influence and know- 
ledge of Paris, to settle her husbautt’s affairs, if she would furnish 
him wdth the autliority to do so. Wliat became of the man liim- 
self does not appear, beyond that be tried to turn to his own best 
possible advantage the trust whieli had been blindly reposed iu 
his assurances. I’Ju'resa sent such of Forsters papers as he 
liad with him in Paris, as a donation from his children to the 
Committee for Education, without ever receiving any acknow- 
ledgment, until, many years lat('r, a friend of the family found 
a bundle of ol.d papers in the lumber-room of the National 
Institute, and on seriitiny it proved to b^e tl^e remains of this 
donation, wliicli figured as a patriotic gift of the said citizen. 
8o forsaken was the end of one who had begun life so daz- 
zlingly. Hardly a word was spoken about his death, and if so, , 
then was it mostly a curse, for jiity was barely dared to be 
whispered. Hbinm^nang, peevish, and fretting at tbe chattels he 
had lost during tbe Maycnce outbreak, started back from the 
very name of Er>rster as from the Evil One. Jdclitonberg 
ttmitMy bewailed liuit his married state imposed caution, so that 
all he could afford to do for his friend’s memoiy was to think 
freely df him. Jacobi’s delicate nature did not mingle in tbe low 
choir of hooters, hut still he stood silently aloof; and, most 
shocking* of all, the old father at Halle, in the mad frenzy of 
hoary age, belched forth a yell of outrage against his George, to 
have seen whom swing on the gallows he declared would have 
been the closing pleasure of his life.’ One man alone dared to 
weep openljj^for him, and tenderly he wept oyer his loss: kindly 
old Heyne, who, in the fulness of Ids* honest heart, cast aside all 
his caution tod regard foy consequences’ to let its sorrow pour 
itself forth. , ‘ ^ * 
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** Since yegtterday’s news, which has altogether confounded me** 
(he wrote to Huber on the 31st of January), “ I cannot collect my 
thoughts. I cannot console myself for the loss of my Forster. — Truly 
was he Forster, 4 loved him beyond expression : so many feelings 
were mingled in him. His worth — ah ! he will never be replaced for 
the world. The knowledge that was gathered in him will mot soon 
again be found in one man. The noblest nature — the noblest heart — 
{ind for me ever the object of sorrow— of pity. I always thought of 
him with emotion ; he* deserved to be happy more than tliousand 
others, and yet was never so — was so deeply unhappy ! It is as yet 
impossible for me to think that 1 am never to see him again ! I shall 
never be able to forgot him ; always will he float before my eyes — -thou 
noblest — best man ! What would I give for one hour which 1 might 
have conversed with him ! Rest in peace, my dear, my cherished 
Forster!” • 

Tli(3 man who had borne the name of Germany all ovel* the 
world, — whose writings wwe amongst llie masterpieces of its 
language, — whoso feeling was so true and whose thought so 
national, that ho first coined a thorough German word for 
public spirit (gemeingeist), that man's memory was tracked 
and hunted down as of the vilest traitor; so that, nearly forty 
years after Ins death, his wife did not dare to publish his 
letters without prefixing an apology. Four months after Forster s 
dciith Theresa and Ifuber were married, and the remainder of 
thoir lives was at least Jiappy and contented. 
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Memor'jals of Ills Time, By Henry; Cockburn. Fidiuburgh : 
A. and C. Black, 1856. 

W IIiL anybody give us a history of Scotland from the year 
1745 onwards to the present time? Peduips Mr. Burton, 
who has already presented us with a “ History of Scotland from 
1688 to 1745, ' may be induced to carry on the work, so as to 
traverse tlie period still nearer us ; but if he does not. fulfil the 
task, it will probably not be fulfilled at all. For it is Jirecisely 
from the year 1745 that Scotland ceases to have that sort of 
history which, according to our ordinary ideas of histofy, it is 
easy or necessary to write. * Some forty years before that time, 
Scotland had parted with her nationality by tlie Treaty of Union, 
There was an end of “ an auld ‘Sang and the smaller country, 
tljough nominally only nniteft to the larger, was virtually, for all 
purposes^ of general history, incorporated with it. Scotchmen 
tVol. LXVI. No. eXXX.]— New Series, Yob X. No. II. E E 
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have recently been compliuning that literature has not even 
paid Scotland the poor compliment of remembering the fact of 
her union with England, so far as to use the word “ Britain/' 
then specially provided by law as the desij^nation of the com- 
pound kingdom, but has gone on speaking of “England," and 
“ English History/' as if the absorption by the larger country 
of such a morsel as Scotland had produced no change of 
national identity worth distinguishing by name. The fact that 
this has taken place is, according to many, its own justification. 
The continuity of English life was too little disturbed by the 
mere admission into the Parliament of Westminster of sixteen 
peers and forty- five members for counties and boroughs, Iroin the 
other side of the Tweed, to make it reasonable to suppose that 
Englishmen would always thenceforth remember to call them- 
selves Britons, even when speaking of the new kingdom in the 
aggregate. Literary usage will not be bound by treaties ; and 
even patriotic Scottish writers — as, for example, Sir Archibald 
Alison — have been in the habit 6f using the word “England” 
for the conjunct nation oftener than the legal word “ Britain." 
Apart, however, from all controversy in the matter of names, it 
is plain that, from ilie date of the Union, Scotchmen themselves 
have considered their national history, in all ordinary sc3nses, 
concluded. There is an Irish History as late as the ycai 1800, 
or later; \)ut our text-books of Scottish History close at the year 
1707. Eor about forty years after that date, indeed, Scotland 
contrived by vigorous exertions to make her separate existence 
still felt. The tierce flutter of the tartans in the two rebellious 
of 1715 and 1745 drew the liistoriaus hurriedly back to her 
after they thought they had done with her ; so it is not 
uncommon in books of Scottish Idstory to find tlie narrative 
continued, byway of appendix, as far as 1715. But then the 
historian takes his flnal leave. With the furious Curuherland 
and the Government whom Cumberland served, he scatters the 
tartans for the last time ; he breaks up the fligblands by forts 
ond^oads; he abolishes hereditary jurisdictions he grubs up, so 
to speak, all the roots and relics of the old Scottish autonomy 
which, since the Union, had been left in the ground and had 
proved troublesome ; and, when he turns his back on Scotland 
again, it is with an assurance that he will never be recalled, and 
that &om that hour alL on the other side of the Border will be, 
like cleUred land, left quiet and fallow. Scotland is, then, but a 
part of Britain. 

And yet, in another sense, what do we see ? Why* that this 
very period of the > historical non-existence of Scotland is the 
j^eriod d£ her 'iiioet energetic, most peculiar, most varimis 
life I What Scotland was in the world prior to 1746, is nothing 
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compared with what, eveu purely as Scotland, she has been in 
the world since 1745. Prior to that time she was cooped up 
within herself, a narrow nation leading a life of intense internal 
action ; and the most thrilling facts of her history — such as the 
wars of independence against England, and the Presbyterian 
lieformation under Knox — were of a kind, the contemporaneous 
interest of which was confined within her own bounds. Even after 
the union of the Crowns, in 1608, it was only indirectly and 
collaterally, as in the Scottish episodes of the Great Civil War 
and its sequel, that the influence of Scotland in general history 
hecame at all notable. But since 1715, the Scottish element 
has visibly acquired a proportion in the general mass of tilings 
which' it never had before. Not only since that period has . 
Scotland still stood where it did, inhabited by the same race of 
men living on according to their old habits, and tlie same in all 
respects, barring tlie lost autonomy, — not only, therefore, has 
there been a distinct, history of Scottish society since that time, 
capable of being written by 4tself, if any one chose to take up 
the subject, — hut the circumstance that at that time Scotland 
burst its bounds has reacted on its history, so as vastly to 
increase its dimensions, and in many ways also to vary its cha- 
racter. Since 1745, Scotland has nearly tripled its population. 
The commercial jn'ospcrity of Scotland, with all that that involves, 
dat(*s from the same period. Jt is sin(;e that period that Scotland 
has sent forth most^bf that series of eminent men who have 
made their names illustrious in riie various walks of active and 
industrial life, at home and abroad. From that period, with some 
allowance for those numerous Scottish thinkers who ’taught phi- 
losophy in the Europe*in schools in earlier centuries, dates the rise 
and development of what is known as the Scottish Philosophy. 
From that period, still more conspicuously, dates the mani- 
festation of Scottish intellect, in any*considerable degree, in tho 
departments of literature and art. Before 1*745, with the single 
exception of the poet Thomson, Scotland had not given birth 
to a literary man able to command the distinct recognition pf his 
English contemporaries. It was precisely about this time, how- 
ever, that such men as Hume and Smollett, and Robertson and 
Adam Smith, and Blair and Karnes — all of them horn after 
the Union, and most of them between the two rebellionjf, — began 
that literary activity of the Scottish mind, which, kept up by 
such of their immediate successoi's as Burns, and MAckenzie, 
and Dugald Stewart, has been continued, with ever-increasing 
effect, to our own time, by writers whose name is legion. Tn 
shoit, however we look at ihe -matter, it is a singular fact, that 
the most proidnetive period 'of the History of Scotland is that 
which has elapsed since Cumberland tore tha last relics of 

£ £i ^ 
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autonomy out of her soil, and left her, passive and Parlia- 
mentless, to the sheer iiifl nonces of nature. 

' One reason why — notwithstanding this interesting progress of 
Scottish society since 1745 — the history of tlie period has not 
been written, is that, according to our common views, the very 
circiirastance of autonomy is necessary to a proper history. It is 
over parliaments, monarchs, and seats of govc^mment, with an 
occasional excursion after embassies, or in Uie route of armies to 
great battle-fields, that the muse of history hovers ; where there 
is no parliament, moparcli, or seat of government, and no embassy 
or march of armies to make up for the want, she finds it unne- 
cessary to stay, and tliinks it sufficient If she leaves the muse of 
individual biography as Inn* deputy. Hence, as we have said, the 
muse of history left Scotland in 1707, and only returned tempo- 
rarily,® and on compulsion, to attend to the llighhind rebellions. 
Whatever claim on her attention Scotland since that time lias 
possessed, she considers herself to have amply satisfied by hovering 
over the Parliament of Westmiiistof, as (lu^ centre of Pritish in- 
terests in general, or by following those trains of military and inter- 
national action, emanating from tliat centre, in which Scotchmen 
have had part side by side with Englishmen and Irishmen. The 
task of recording purely Scottish events in their sequence during 
the last hundred and ton years, — of taking note of all the flitting 
social phenomena of which during that period the land north of 
the Tweed has been tlie scene, — has accoruHigly devolved on tho 
muse of individual biography, aided by the muse of economical 
dissertation and statistics ; and whether ,,the, materials which 
these subordinate muses liavc gathered in f.he shape of miscella- 
neous lives of remarkable Scotchmen since 1745, and mi see 11 an/3 ous 
sketches of Scottish life and society, will ever be organized into 
a regular history, seems, as we have said, vsornewhat problematical. 
To a writer capablj^ of combining the scattered elements of 
interest lying in such materials, the thing would certainly be 
possible. 

Of the various recent works having anything of the character 
of contributions to a liistory of Scottish society during the period 
in question, the richest by far, both in fact and in suggestion, are 
the two which bear the name of the late Lord Cockburn. Kicli 
enough in this respect was his life of Jeffrey but richer still 
are thos(^ posthumous Memorials of his Time,” quotations from 
which have for tho last three months been filling our reviews and 
newspapers. Lord Cockburn was bom in 1779, and died in 
1854 ; consequently, it is not over the whole of the period Under 
notice, but only over the last seventy, years of it, that his reminis* 
cences could in any case have extended. Hn poinf^of fact, how- 
ever, the period over which they do extend is still mbreTimited. 
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The Memorials begin about the year 1787, \<rhen the author 
was a boy at school, and they do not come farther down than the 
year I8;i0. We think, too, that all readers of the volume will 
agree with us that the earlier portion of it — that which contains 
liord Cookburn s recollections of the time of his boyhood and 
youth — is by far the most interesting. Nowhere is there such a 
vivid and racy account of the state of Scottish society fi’om about 
1790 to about 1^00, as is contained in these pages. Fixing on 
the latter year, and remembering that Lord Cockburn’s recollec- 
tions refer cliiefly to Scottish society as it was represented in 
Edinburgh, we have in the “ ^romorials ” the best text for an 
article with the' title whigli we have assumed. 

First of all, t\im “ Memorials,” taken in connexion with the . 

Life of Jeffrey,” bring more distinctly before us tlian has over 
yet boon done since tlio time of the Reform Bill pamphlets, the 
anomalous system of polity by which Scotland was governed fifty 
or sixty years ago. Such a system of polity, maintained so 
rjuictly and with such results^ was probably never seen under the 
sun. Nominally, Scorland wuis under a free representative 
govenynent ; but in reality it was under the absolute rule of a 
single native. Ever since Scotland had parted with her turbulent 
uulonomy at the Union, tlie English (lovorninent, except in a 
few instances when they liad tried to govern her for themselves, 
according to Anglican methods, which raised a storm about their 
ears, had found it ccytveiiieiit to entrust the solo management of 
her affairs to a single minister, who, by liis Scottish birth and 
connexions on the one hand, and his connexionswith the supreme 
power in London*on Ihe other, could act as a kind of responsible 
middleman. Knowiifg the character and habits of his country- 
men, lie could carry out the intentions of Government in Scotland 
far hotter than they could do themselves ; and commanding the 
Scottish votes in Parliament, ho coHd serve the Government in 
British questions, and dictate to them in 'Scottish ones. J’his 
kind of ministerial sovereignty, or governineut by contract, in 
Scotland, was long exercised by tlic powerful Whig family 
of Argylo. During the Whig and Tory alternations of the early 
part of the reign of George III., the sovereignty was shifted from 
the Argyle family to others, till at last, about the time of the 
formation of the Pitt ministry in 1788, it settled peruMiicntly in 
the Tory family of Dundas, whose patrimonial property as lairds, 
and their professional craft as lawyers, connected tltem more 
immediately with Edinburgh. From 1783 to 1806 Henry 
Dundas, the first Lord Melville, was \drtually the king of Scot- 
land ; and whenever the bistory of Scotland during that period 
nomes to be written, be will be the central figure. All in alj, 
thouglf within a narrower field, he was ks remarkable a man as 
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either ^itsi Tok ; mA kfe life, ftom the ftbaolittenees with which 
the career of his native country during so 
l|]^g'^a;|teri!od> possesses elements of biographical interest whicn 
theirs want Both Lord Brougham and Ldrd Oookbum have 
fetched the character of this important man, of whom, in their 
youth, Hcotchmen were continually speaking as subjects speak of 
their liege lord. In the House, says Lord Br(/;ugham, ho could 
not be called an orator ; he was ‘‘ a plain, hnsiness-Itko sjaeakcr,** 
and “ an admirable man of business,'’ wliose discipline ns a 
lawyer had done him much good. Personally, he was a man of 
engaging qualities a steady and determined friend an 
agreeable companion, Irom the joyous hilarity of his muniK'rsr 
“void of all atfectation, all pride, all pretension “ a kind and 
affectionate man in the relations o'f private life in Ins demeanour 
heart), and good-hnmoiired to all ” Lord Loekl)urn, ns lieeonies 
the nephew speaking of tlio- uncle, is c*^en more entliusiiistic in 
his descriptions. “Handsome, gentlemanlike, frank, cheeiful, 
and social,' sajs Lord (Vxddjurn, “^he was a favourite with most 
men, and wnth all women;’ “too much a man of the world not 
to live well with his opponents when thay would let him, and 
totally incapable of personal liarsbneste or unkindne«^s/’ “jfe 
was the very man for Si-otlund at that time ; and is a Scotclnnaii 
of whom his country ma) be pioud. ' Sneh was the man in 
whom, partly from the eiieumstaiK es which Inid placed him where 
he w^as, partly from his own qualitn's, tho ontin* management of 
hJcottiftli aliairs was vested tow aids the close of the last and at 
the beginning of the present century. This, era of Scottish 
history might be named tlie Dnndas despotism. 

But wdiat was the method of the d('spotism ? It was yery 
peculiar and at the same time very simple -and natural. Mr. 
J)undas w^ns a leading membm' of the Pitt administration. IJo 
had been Lord Advocate of Scotland under the North ministry, 
and he w^as subsequently, in succession, Minister for India, Horae 
Minister, War- Secretary, and First liord of the Admiraliy. It 
was as minister lor India that he most usclully distinguished 
himself in bis capacity as a Biitish statesman. But it w^is in his 
other capacity as sovereign minister for Scotland that he laboured 
most characteri^itically. Coming and going between London and 
Edinburgh, w^as known to carry all Scotland in his po(*ket. 
His colleagues, on the one hand, made Scotland entirely over to 
him ; and he, on the other, contracted to keep Scotland <(niet for 
them, and to give them the full use of the united Scottish influ- 
ence in Parliament. His means, as regarded his countrymen, 
were very efficient ; they consisted, -aj^iart from the mere power of 
own tact and talent, in the uncontrolled use of patronage.* 
Tne population of Scotland at that time did not exeded a Inillion 
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md ahalf,— ite vfUc^, acoordmg to t}io ordinary cal- 
oulation, tliere oould not more ijuan «kboat ihxte hundred and 
fifty thousimi aduft; male?. This a nice little compact body 
to keep in order, i^nd not sboTu one mans Btre;ugthi‘if kc had 
offices enough at his disposal But it was not even fiecefsary to 
deal with all this little mass directly. There was np popular 
representation in Scotland. Fifteen out of the five-aud-fotty 
Scottish membe^b of* the House of Commons were members for 
burghs ; and these were elected hy the town-councils, who were 
tliemselves self-elected, and nearly permanent. Nay, the Edinburgh 
town-council alone returned a member directly ; the other burgh- 
inembers .were for “ districts of burghs,’* and were elected hy 
delegates from the various town-councils included iu the several 
“districts.” The county constituency, on the otlu'r hand, who* 
cle(*ted the tliirty county members, did not exceed 1500 or 2000 
person*# for all Seothiud ; and tlicse^lrom the standard ol tfualifi- 
cation, were nccessurily all 2 >ersonb of an upper rank. In manag^ 
ing Scotland, accordingly, jCiovernment, through Dundas, had 
only to deal directly witli aii upper two tliousand or so, including 
tin* town-councils, — a body not loo large, as Jjord Cockburn says, 
to be held oomplot(*ly within (lovernnicnt s hand. Gratitude 
for jilaces conierred, fear of removal from 2 )lace, and hope ol 
places to be obtained for themselves and ihcir relations or de- 
pendents, were the forces by whicli they were held. Nobody 
could get a place oi^ could bold a phu'c cxcejit through Harry 
Dundas; and he Inul idaces cnoligh at his disposal to give all 
the necessary chance. There w’^as, first, all the patronage of Scot- 
land itself, incllidiifg judgeships, sheriffships, professorships, 
clerical livings, office^ oi' customs and excise, and a host of minor 
appointments, 'all within the control of Dundas, to be distributed 
]>y him according to liis personal knowledge, or the rejircsenta- 
tions of liis friends. Then there "w^re comiiiissious iu the army 
and navy, appointments in the India service, medical appoint- 
ments, and posts in the various departments of the public service 
in hmgland, all cxcelhmt as openings for young Scotchmen who 
could not he jirovided for at home, and iu the patronage of which 
Dundas had at least his full share as a member of the general 
adraiiuslration. The political faith of Scotland was, therefore, 
simply Dundasism and it was in a groat measure c^/e result of 
Dundas’s own jjolitical position that this Dundasism was equiva- 
lent to Toryism. As the colleague and friend ol Pitt, the member 
of a government whose one thought was hatred to the Prcnch 
Revolution, and everything at home that savoured of sympathy 
with it, Dundas willed ^liat, his subjects should be Tories, and 
* they were so. At last T</ryi&m became the inveterate national 
habit. ^ Lord Oockburn describes feelingly the utter political 
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abjectness of Scotland during the Dundasroign^ As in England, 

“ everything rung and was connected with the llevolution in 
Erance ; everything, not this or that thing, but literally every- 
thing, was soaked in this one event/' But in Scotland, more than 
in England, horror of the French Revolution and of every 
doctrine ,or practice that could be charged with the remotest 
suspicion of connexion with it, became the necessary creed of 
pei*sonal safety. resent every idea of i;jinovVition or popular 
power, nay, every recognition of the existence of the people poli- 
tically, as blasphemy, Jacobinism, and incipient treason, was the 
same thing as allegiance to Dnndas: and this, again, was the 
same thing as having any comfort in life." Hence, throe-fourths 
of the entire popuhuion, and almost all the wealth and rank of 
the country, w'ere of the Tory or»iutolerant party ; and no names 
of abuse were hard enough, no persecution harsh enough foi’*^ the 
daring men, consisting perhaps of about a luurth of theuniddle 
imd working classes, with a sprinkling of persons of a higher grade, 
who fonned the small Opposition. Xl^ough the opinions of these 
were of the most moderate shade of wluit would now he called 
liberalism, the slightest expression of them was attended with 
positive risk: spies were employed to watch such of them as had 
any social position ; in several cases there were trials for sedition, 
with sentences of transportation, and only the impossibility of 
finding grounds for indictment prevented more. The negative 
punishment ol ext lusion from office and erery favour of Govern- 
ment and its support(;rs was tli(3 least, unci it was universally 
applied. Burns nearly lost his exidsemanship for too free speak- 
ing ; and a hotter is. extant, address<ul by hiVn td one of the com- 
missioners of the Scottisli Board^of Excifso, in which, witlioiit 
denying his liberalism, he protests that it is within the bounds of 
devout attachment to the (jonstitudon, and implores the commis- 
sioner, as “a husband and' a father’ himself, not to be instru- 
mental in turning b<im, his wife, and his little ones adrift ‘‘into 
the world, degraded and disgraced.” Part of the poet’s crime 
seems to have been subscrihing to on Edinburgh liberal paper 
which had been started by one Captain Johnstone. This John- 
stone was imprisoned after the publication of a few numbers ; and 
the very printer of the paper, though himsolf a Tory, was nearly 
ruined by^liis (Connexion with it. No subsequent attempt was 
made, during the Hundas reign, to establish an Opposition newa- 
paper. l>om 17 95 to 1820, according to l.ord Gockburn, not a 
single public meeting on the Opposition side of politics was or 
could be held in Edinburgh. Elections of members of Parlia- 
ment, whether for burghs or counties, in Scotland, were a farce : 
they were transacted quietly, by thosh whose businessjt was, in^ 
town-hellifc^j; in the private rooms of hotels ; and thh people only 
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know of the matter by the ringing of a bell, or by some other 
(uisual method of announcement Abject Toryism, or submission 
to Dundas and the existing order of things, pervaded every vein 
and corner of established or official life in Scotland — the church, 
the bench, the bar, the colleges and public schools ; and so power- 
fully were any elements of possible opposition that did exist kept 
down by the pressure of this organized self-interest, and by the fear 
of pains and pcnifltios^that the a2)pearance at last from the Solway 
toCaithness was thatof absolute and imperturbable political stagna- 
tion. Once, indeed, a crisis occurred which put the Scotch nearly 
out in their calculations. TJ)is was in 1801, when Pitt resigned 
office, and Dundas along with him, and a new ministry was 
formed under Addington! Dundas out of power was a conception 
totally new to the Scottish mind; .an association, or rather a disso- 
ciation of ideas utterly paralyzing. “ Tor a wliilc,’* says Lord 
Brougluxin, “ all was uncertainty ^nd consternation ; all were 
seen Huttoring about like birds in an eclipse or a thunder-storm • 
no man could tell whom ho ryight trust; nay, worse still, no man 
could tell of whom ho might ask anything.” ])undasism, which 
had hitherto meant participation in jxlace and patronage, now 
seemed in danger of losing that meaning; and the Scotch feared 
that they might have to choose between the name and the thing. 
They were faithful to Dundas, liowever, and they were rewarded. 
Pitt returned to office; and iiutil 180(1, when tlio impeacluncnt 
of Lord Melville and tflio death of Pitt brought on a new crisis, 
there was no farther disturbance of the Scottish stagnation. 

An awful state of things this must seem to onr modern politi- 
cians ! A country without political life, without public meetings, 
without newsi)apers, \vitUout a hustings : could any endurable 
existence he led in such a set of conditions — could any good 
come out of it? Incredible as it may seem, there is evidence 
that in this state of things the Scotch, did contrive, in some way 
or other, to lead not only an endurable, hut a*\’ery substantial aUd 
jolly existence ; and that not only a groat deal of good, but much 
of what Scotland must now regard as its best and most character- 
istic produce, had its genesis in these times, though the exodus is 
nearer our own. The various liberties of the human subject may 
be classiiiecl and arranged according to their degree of importance ; 
and a great many of tliem may exist where the lihorty.of voting 
for members of Parliament and of openly talking politics is absent. 
So it was in Scotland, at least during the reign of Diwidas and 
Toryism* The million and a half of human beings who then 
comj)osed Scotland and were scattered over its surface, in their 
various parishes, agricultural pr pastoral, and in their towns and 
Villages, went through their •daily life with a great deal of energy 
and enjoyment, notwithstanding that Dundas, and the lairds and 
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the bailies as his agents, elected the members of Parliament and 
transacted all the political business of the country ; nay, out of 
the lairds and the’bailies themselves, and all the business of elec- 
tioneering, they extracted a good deal of fun. • What mattered it 
that now and then some long-tongued fellow' who had started a 
newspaper, was stowed away in jail, or that an Edinburgh lawyer 
like Muir was transported for being incontinent in his politics ? 
(?'Ould not people let well alone, obey the .authorities, earn their 
oatmeal, and drink their whisky in peace? Eew of Scott’s novels 
come down so far as this period of Scottish life, and it has hardly 
yet been described in our literature of fiction ; but there are many 
yet alive who remember it, and delight in‘ recalling its ^savageries 
and its humours. O, the old Scottish times of the lairds, the 
moderate ministers, the provosts, and the bailies! — the lairds 
speaking broad Scotch, farming their own lands, carousing to- 
gether, marrying their daughters, and wTiting to London for 
lippointments for their sons ; the moderate ministers making in- 
terest for their sons, preaching 13hvr and cauld morality ” on 
Sundays, and jogging to christenings or Presbytery dinners 
through the w'eek ; the piovosts and bailies in their shops in the 
forenoon, or meeting in the morning to their “ deid-chack ” after 
a man was lianged I Every considerable town then had its hang- 
man, w'ho was generally a well-to-do person who sold fish. And 
then all through society, the flirtations, the friendships, and the 
long winter evenings at the fireside, with tJije cracks between the 
gudeman ” and his neighbours, and the alternative of a hand at 
cards or a well-thumbed book for the young folks. What stal- 
w'art old fellows, both of the douce and of the humorous type, 
oracular and respected in their day, and whose physiognomies 
and maxims are still presented in local memory, lived and died in 
those days and made them serve their turn ! Nay, of the list of 
Scotchmen recently dead, of still alive, who have been eminent in 
tfte intellectual world, what a number belong by their birth to 
the reign of Dundas, and were nurtured amid its torpid influ- 
ences ! Jiums closed his life in the midst of it ; Stewart and 
Watt lived through it ; Scott, and Jeffrey, and Chalmers, and 
Wilson, and Hamilton, and Carlyle are all, more or less, speci- 
mens of what it could send forth. Vixere fortes ante Agamein- 
nona : there was pith in Scotland before parliamentary reform. 

Naturally it was in Edinburgh that the various elements of 
Scottish riife at this time were seen in their closest contact and 
their most intimate union or antagonism. It was htjrc that 
Dundas lived when be was in Scotland; and here were the cen- 
tral threads of that official network by which, through Dundas, 
Scotland was connected with the EngMsh Gfovernment. Edinburgh 
was then still the chief city Of Scotland, even in populatign ; for 
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fhongli now Glasgow has far outstripped it, numbering nearly 

400.000 inhabitants^ while Edinburgh counts but about 160,000, 
then the two cities were happy in numbering little more than 

80.000 each. At l^ast, in the census of 1801, Edinburgh stands 
for 82,000, or almost exactly neck to neck with Glasgow, which 
stands for 83,000. Dundee, w^'ich came next, reckoned but 29,000 ; 
Aberdeen 27,000 • and Leith and Paisley, each about 20,000. 
Few otlier Scotch towns had a population of more than ten 
thousand. 

Was there ever in this world such a city to live in as 
Edinburgh ? 

‘ “ And I forgot the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens heaven and earth, 

The bitter east, the misty summer, 

And gray metropolis of the North.” 

We ffi’e sorry that tliis was all timit Mr. Tennyson’s experience 
of it enabled him to say about it. The oast winds do bite there 
fearfully, and blow a dust of •unparalleled pungency in your eyes 
as you cross the North Bridge; hut with tliat single exception, 
unless you choose to add an incidental perfume that may not he 
pleasant in some streets, and the prevailing Calvinism of the 
whole place, what a city ! Gray ! wliy it is gray, or gray and 
gold, or gray and gold and blue, or gray and gold and blue and 
green, or gray and gold and blue and green and purple, according 
as the heaven pleasos%aiid you choose your ground ! But take -it 
gray (and gray, if properly appreciated, is a fine sombre colour), 
where is there such another gray city? The/ noble irregular 
ridge of the old town,^with its main street of lofty antique houses 
rising gradually from ilt)lyrood up to the craggy castle ; tlie 
chasm between the old and new towns, showing its grassy slopes 
by day, and glittering snpernaturally with lamps at night ; the 
new town itself, like a second city spin out of the old, fairly built 
of stone, and stretching downwards over newlieiglits and hollows, 
with gardens inlernnxed, till it reaches the flats of the Forth ! 
Then Calton Hill in the midst, Arthur’s Seat looking over all, like 
a lion grimly keeping guard, the wooded Corstorphines lying soft 
on one side, and the larger Pentlnnds looming quiet in the dis- 
tance ! liCt the sky be as gray and heavy as the, absence of the 
sun can make it, and where have natural situation and* the hand 
of man combined to exhibit such a mass of the city picturesque ? 
And only let the sun strike out, and lo ! a burst of new ^dories iu 
and around,, The sky blue as sapphire overhead; the waters of 
the Forth clear to the broad sea; the hills and the fields of Fife 
distinctly visible from evory northern street and window ; still 
fnore distant peaks orf eitlfer horizon ; and, as day goes down, 
the gables and pinnacles of the old houses blazing and glancing 
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'with the setting siin ! It is such a city that no one, however 
familiar with it, can walk out in its streets for but five minutes 
at any hour of the day or night or in any state of the weatlier, 
without a new pleasure through the eye alocfe. Add to this the 
historical associations. Remomher that this is the city of ancient 
Scottish .royalty ; that there is not a close or alley in the old town, 
and hardly a street in the new, that has not memories of the great 
or the quaint attached to it; that the many generations of old 
Scottish life that have passed through it have left every stone of 
it, ns it were, rich with legend. To the English poet all this 
might be indilferent ; but hear the Scottisli poets: — 

“ Edina \ Scotia’s darling scat ! 

All hail thy palaces and towers 1” 

f 

is the salutation of Earns, brought from his native Ayrshire, for 
the first time to beliold the Scottish capital. Mine own 
romantic town,” is the outburst of Scott, in that famous passage, 
where, after describing Kdinhnrgli seen by Marmion from the 
Braids, he makes oven the Englishman beside himself with rap- 
ture at the sight: — 

‘‘ Fitz-Eustace’ heart felt closely pent ; 

As if tc) give Ids rapture vent, 

The spur lie to his charger lent, 

And raised Ids britlle hand, 

And, making* deini-volte in air,* 

Cried, ‘ Where’s the coward that would not dare 
. To fight for such a land P ” 

This is sixteenth-century feeling; and probably Richters words, 
used by way of apostrophe to his native place, would more pro- 
perly express a Hooteliman’s feeling of the present day towards 
the city so enthusiastically celehruled in the past: “ City of my 
dwelling,” lie say.s, ‘‘ to wlkfcli 1 would belong on this side the 
grave !” 

Fifty or sixty years ago, tliis city had the advantage of having 
only about eighty thousand people in it. For all comfortable, 
and for most good social purposes, that is about the ex- 
treme size to wliich a city should go. The size of London is 
preposterous. There can be no intimacy, no unity of interest in 
such a xml place. Ezekiel might he preaching in Smithfield, 
Camberwell might be swallowed up by an earthquake, and the 
people St. John s Wood might know nothing of it till they 
saw' it announced in the newspapers 'next morning.^ There can 
be no corporate life in l^ondon ; since the days of the Gordon 
Riots it has never all been agitated fsimiiUaneously. We have 
an illustration in ancient Athens of \Vhat a town of moderiM;e Bizt 
could be and produce under tery favourable condition^. That 
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such a cluster of men as Pericles, Socrates, iKschylus, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Plato, Aldibiades, Xenoplion, and others — men of 
that class which we only expect to see now far distributed over 
space and time, nmUes rari in giirgite I'cisto , — should have been 
all seen swimming contemporaneously or nearly so in such a little 
bit of a pond as Athens was, and that this aflluence in great men 
should have been kept up by so small a population for several 
generations, soem'& alr^iost miraculous. Tlie peculiar fineness of 
Uie Hellenic nerve may have had something lo do with it ; but 
the compactness of the place — the circumstance of so many 
linely-endowed fellows being all thrown together precisely in such 
numbers tie to have a daily sense of mutual compaiiionsliip and 
competition, — this also must have had its effect. In Modern 
Athens the conditions of its ancient namesake are not all repro- 
duced. To say nothing of any dillbreneo that there imiyj)e in 
point of original susceptibility betwccj^i tin* mod(‘rn and the ancient 
Athenian, Modern Athens is iiiifortnnalcly not a separate state, 
with separate in to rests and a|>eparate power of legislation. There 
are no walls round the Kdinburgh territory ; nor have the Kdin- 
biirgh people the privilege of making wars and eon(?liiding 
treaties with the rest of ( Ireat Britain, nov of meeting periodically 
on the Castle Esplanade to pass laws in popular assernhly, and 
hear eonsurnmate speeeh(‘s, beginning “ O, men of Kdinburgli.’' 
But with many such differences, there are some similarities. 
Everybody knows or play know everybody else ; everybody meets 
everybody else in the street two or three times every day ; the 
whole town is within such a convenient comp.iss’ that even to go 
from extremity tef extremity there is no necessity for taking a cab 
unless it rains. ^ It is*a city capable of being simultaneously and 
similarly aftectorl in all its parts ; an idea administered to one 
knot of citizens is as good as administered to the whole commu- 
nity ; a joke made on the IMound at upon ripples gradually to the 
suburbs, and into the surrounding country, •before it is evxming. 
Such is even the ease now, when the. population is 160,000; it 
was still better fifty or sixty years ago, when the population was 
only HO, 000, and that population was more shut in within itself by 
the absence of telegraphs and railroads. 

Moreover, the eighty thousand people who were iu Edinburgh 
fifty or sixty years ago, were people of a rather peculiar and yet 
rather superior mixture of sorts. There never has been any trade 
or manufacture to speak of in Edinburgh, nor much of the wealth 
or bustle that arises from 'trade and manufacture, Eor the roar 
of mills and factories, and for a society ranging correspondingly 
from the great millionairg iijppermost to crowds of operatives 
"^elow, all toiling in. the •pursuit of wealth, one must go to 
Glasgow. In Ediaburgh, the standard of the highest income 
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is much lower, and the . standard of tlie lowest is perhaps 
higher, than in Glasgow ; nor is wealth of so much relative im- 
portance in the social estimate. According to a rougli, hut still 
tolerably exhaustive classification, the society of Edinburgh, fifty 
or sixty years ago, as well as now, consisted of an upper stratum 
of lawyers and resident gentry, college professors and clergy, 
reposing on, but by no means separated from, a community of 
shopkeepers and artisans sufficient for the whnts of the place. 
Let us glance successively at these various ingredients of Edin- 
burgh society, adding a few particulars respecting each. 

(1) Laaujers and Resident Gentry . — These two classes may be 
taken together as to a certain extent identical. From the time 
of the Union, such of the old nobility of Hcotland as had till then 
remained in their native country, occupying for a certain part of 
the year the homely but picturesque residences of tJieir ancestors 
in the old town of Edinburgh, had gradually migrated soutli- 
wards, leaving but a few residuary families of their order to keep 
up their memory in the ancient capiiMil of Holyrood and 8t. Giles. 
In the room of this ancient nobility, and, indeed, absorbing into 
it such families of the order as bad remained, there bad sprung 
up — as might, have been expected from the fact that Edinburgh, 
though it had parted with its (^onrt and legislature, was still the 
seat of supreme Scottish judicature — a new aiistocracy of 
lawyers. The lawyers — consisting, first of all, of the judges, 
with their incomes of several thousands a ypar ; then of the bar- 
risters, oldcr and younger, in practice or out of practice ; and then 
of the numerous body of writers to the Signet, or law- agents, 
are now, and for the last century or more Inivt! been, the leading 
element in Edinburgh society. From the expense attending 
education for the profession, the members of it were generally 
scions of Scottish families of some rank and substance ; and, in- 
deed, it was not unusual /for Scottish lairds or their sons to 
become nominally members of the Scottish bar, even when they 
did not intend to practise. The fact of the substitution of the 
legal profession for the old Scottish aristocracy, in the chief place 
in Edinburgh society, is typified by the circumstance that the 
so*called Pai’liament House,, which is on the site of the ancient 
hall where the Estates of the kingdom sat when the nation made 
its own laws, is now the seat of the Scottish law-courts, and the 
daily resort of the interpreters of the laws. Any day yet, while 
the Courts are in session, the Parliament House, with its long 
oaken ante-foom, where hundreds of barristers in theii* wigs and 
gowns, accompanied by writers in plainer costume, are inces- 
santly pacing up and down, — ^and^t;^ smaller inner ohambers, ^ 
where the judges on the bench, in their crimson robes, ora trying ^ 
cases, — is the most obaracteristic sight in Edinbtnghii ^her# is 
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nothing like it in Lincoln’s Inn. Even now the general hour of 
breakfast in Edinburgh is determined by the time when the 
courts open in the morning ; and, dispersed through their homes, 
or at dinner-parties, in the evening, it is the members of tho 
legal profession that lead the social talk. Fifty or sixty years 
ago it was the same, with the addition that then the lawyers were 
perhaps more numerous in proportion to the rest of the commu- 
nity, and were ihore .connected by birth and marriage with the 
Scottish nobility and lairds. 

(2) The Professorial and Academical Element . — As Edin- 
burgh is a university town, as its University has always been 
celel)rated«, and as, owin^ to the comparative cheapness of liying 
and education in Edinburgh, many families, after a residence iii^ 
England or the colonies, have been attracted thither for the sake 
of the education of their sons, or, without going there themselves, 
have sent their sons there to be ed^icatod, the business of educa- 
tion has always been carried on there on an extensive scale. 
Tlie teachers of the public md other schools have always formed 
a considerable and respectable class ; while to the professoi’s of 
the University as the heads of the teaching-class, partly from the 
inherent dignity of their oilice, partly from the traditional and 
accidental dignity conferred by the reputation of some of their 
body, and partly from the siiperioi-ity of their emoluments, there 
has always been accorded a degree of social consideration not 
attached to the sam^ef function anywhere out of Scotland. The 
reputation of the medical school of Edinburgh, in particular, 
conferred high distinction on its medical professbrs; and, as these 
professors wore generally also at the head of the medical practice 
of the city, tho medicM clement, and, with it, the scientific element, 
in old Edinburgh society, were, to a coiivsiderable extent, bound 
up with the professorial. There were also, however, professors 
of law, professors of the classical hrtiguages, professors of philo- 
sopliy, and professors of general literature ; and all, simply as 
professors, took precedence of perhaps every other class of" the 
society of the city, except the judges, and other high legal offi- 
cials. This holds good in Edinburgh to the present day. 

(;l) The Clerical Element . — In all the Scottish cities, the clergy 
exercise great influence, and occupy a high rank in society. This 
arises partly from the same causes which give the’ clergy influence 
in other parts of Britain, partly from the peculiar degree to which 
the Scotch, as a people, ore possessed by their Calvinistic religion. 
In Edinburgh, owing to the perpetuation there of relics of that old 
Scottish aristocracy which never was completely brought into sub- 
jection to Presbytery, eve^wl\en allied with it, and also owing to the 
^presence in society of distinct intellectual element in the lawyers, 
had uot^ perhaps, relatively, the same weight as in other 
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towns. Still they were powerful ; at the very least, a negative 
respect was paid to them by the preserv ation throughout the place 
of an extWoal Presbyterian decorum and strictness; and in all 
houses '*the minister" was treated with distinttion. Add to this 
that there generally were, among the Edinburgh clergy, men pos- 
sessing claims to respect in addition to those belonging to their 
profession. Some, even in that age of ‘‘ Moderatism,'" wore 
remarkable for their eloquence and zeal as preachers and pastors; 
others had literary pretensions ; and others were professors in the 
University as well ns parish clergymen. More, indeed, than now, 
the professorial imd the clerical elements were at one time asso- 
ciated in Edinburgh. Perhaps, hovvevei', tliat wliich gave the 
greatest dignity to the clerical or ecclesiastical element in Edin- 
burgh was the annual meeting;' in that city, every May, of the 
(»ener/il Assembly of tbe Church of Bcotland. In the history of 
Scottish society, since the, Union, there is, perhaps, no one 
fact of greater importance than the regular and uninterrupted 
succession of these annual assemblies in Edinburglt on the affairs 
of the National Church. Let an Englishman fancy that, during 
tlie last century and a half, there had been no .Parliament in 
England, no meetings of the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons, but tliat regularly during that period there Innl been 
annual convocations of representatives of the whole English 
clergy, together with such leading members of the laity as church- 
wardens and the like, from every English 'parish, and that these 
convocations had sat ten days in every year, discussing all public 
mutters in any way bearing on the Church, and making laws 
affecting the-entire ecclesiastical organization of the country, both 
in its spiritual and its secular provisions,'— arid he will have an idea 
of Uie extent to which the national history of Hcotland since its 
union with England, is bound up in the records of its General 
Assemblies. The General Assembly, in fact, from the year 1707 
to the disruption of* the Hcottish Church in 1848, was, to some 
extent, a veritable Parliament, in which, though tlie secular Par- 
liament had been abolished, tbe united people/ of Scotland still 
saw their nationality preserved and represented. All through the 
year the separate clergymen in the thousand parishes, or so, into 
which Scotland was divided, managed tlieir own parochial affairs 
with the acsistarice of select laymen called elders ; these clergy- 
men, again, with some of their elders, held frequent district- 
meetings, dialled Presbyteries, in order to regulate, by deliberation 
and voting, the Church affairs of their districts ; there were still 
larger meetings, periodically held, called Synods; but the gi'and 
rendezvous of all, the supreme court of appeal and ecclesiastical^ 
legislation, was the Annual Assembly in Edinburgh. The time of* 
its meetipg was one of bnstle and excitement, OBdacb coats. 
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swarmed in the streets ; the Assembly was opened with military 
pomp and circumstance by a Lord Commissioner, as representivi- 
of the Crown ; this Commissioner sat on a throne during the 
meetings, and held levees and dinner-parties at Holyrood all 
tlirough the ten days ; the clergy, with the lay-representatives, 
some of whom were usually noblemen or baronets, deliberated and 
debated during^-these ten days, under a moderator of their own 
choosing, settling {*41 matters, in parliamentary form, by a 
majority of votes; and in many cases — as in trials of clergymen 
for ecclesiastical misconduct — barristers were called in to plead 
professionally, as they did in tlie secular law-courts. As was 
natural in a deliberative assembly Jilmost all the members of 
which were of the speaking class, and the leaders of which were, 
the ablest men of that class, Che speaking was of a very high 
order — far higher, indeed, than is usual in the British Parlia- 
ment ; -while, at the same time, tliore was ample opportunity for 
tlic exercise of business talent and all the tact and skill of party- 
leadersJiip. j\[iich of the getieral politics of Scotland took neces- 
sarily the form of churcli politics; and, indeed, the connexions 
between church politics and state politics w^re pretty close. 
Tlu) vast majority of the clergy were Dundasites in general 
politics, and bent on giving chundi questions a turn in the same 
direction ; while the small minority of Evangelicals,” as they 
were called, corresponded to the proscribed Liberals in secular 
politics. Tlio Icadiijg men of both parties were to be found in 
or near Edinburgh. 

(4) Shop-keepers and Artisans, — These, as sve have said, wera 
by uo means separated by any social barrier from the preceding 
classes, but connected with them by family-relationslups, 

and often also by intelligence and education. Booksellers ‘and 
printers formed a considei’able item in this class. 

In a population of such dimensions, composed as we have 
described, there w’as necessarily a good deal of leisure; and leisure 
leads to suciahility, Ediiihiirgh fifty years tigo, w'as one of tlie 
most sociable towns in the WT>rkl. By that time society,” in 
the conventional sense, had, w-ith a few lingering excej^tions, 
shifted itself out of the old town into the new, or into tlie sub- 
urbs ; and with this change there had been a considerable change 
of manners. Much of the formality, and at the same flme much 
of the coarseness of an older stage of Scottish life, had been civi- 
lized away — the absurd etiquette of the old daucing-a^scmblies, 
for example, and tlie more monstrous excesses of hard drinking. 
But the convivial spirit, and many of the old convivial forms, 
remained. Dinner-parties# were frequent ; and the custom of 
"^toasts” and sentiments”* by the guests over their wine, was 
still in* fashion. Lord Cockbums description of these dinner 
[VoL. LXYI. No. CXXX.]--Ni:w Seeies, Yol. X. No. n. F F 
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parties of his youth, is one of the best passages in his hook. But 
it is on the supper parties that he dwells with most evident 
affection. There were various kinds of supper parties ; the 
oyster-supper at tavenis, the bachelor supper ih lodgings, and the 
real domestic supper, to which both sexes were invited ; whicli 
last Lord*Cockbiirn vaunts as a peculiar convivial institution of 
Edinburgh, worthy of general adoption. In shqrt, in every form 
and way, from the set dinner party, with itm immense consump- 
tion of claret, in the Imuses of the more wetilthy and aristocratic, 
to the homely tea parties of gentlewomen of moderate means, 
living in the suburbs of the old town, or in Jlats in the new 
town, and the r^ystering suppers of young men, where the defects 
• of cooking were made up hy the good humour and the whisky 
punch, people were in the liabit'of incessantly meeting together. 
Lord Cockburii mentions, as illustrative of these sociable habits 
of Edinburgh, continued to Vf somewhat later period, the fact that 
from the time of liis marriage, in isil, lie had not spent above 
one evening on the average in evdry month, alone, and in liis 
own house; that is, without either being out as a guest, or 
having friends* with him at home. Even Sydney Smith, thougli 
not native and to the manner horn, end, with his English tastes, 
more fastidious in liis ideas of tlie requisites of conviviality, 
retained to the last a pleasant recollection of these Edinburgh 
hospitalities, as experienced by liim during his stay in Edinburgh, 
from 1797 to 1802. '’When shall I see ‘ >:>cotland again?” he 
stiys, in one of liis letterb. Never shall 1 foi*get the happy days 
passed there, amidst odious smtdls, barbarpus sounds, bad sup- 
pers, excellent hearts, and most enlighjenei and cultivated 
understandings.” 

S^^dney Smith’s allusion to ‘*the enlightened and cultivated 
understandings” whom he found living in tlie midst of such 
unsavoury physical conditions, suggests the mention of wliat wa^^^, 
all in all, the most* characteristic feature of Edinburgh society 
iifty or sixty years ago — its intcllectualisin. Composed in so 
large a degree of learned professions, ii was inevitable that ther<3 
should be more of intellectual taste than usual in the community, 
more of a habit of discussion, more play and variety in the choice 
of topics. . Wlmt mattered it that many of the most intellectual 
men and ^omen gave expression to their ideas in broad Scotch ? 
Ideas may be expressed in broad Scotch, and still he the ideas of 
cultivated minds dt all events, it was so then in Edinburgh, 
where many excellent lawyers, professors, and medical men kept 
up the brood Scotch in their ordinary conversation, thougli the 
majority had gone over to the English in all save accent, aml^ 
some were sedulous in practising Aifgliciftm even in that. But', 
whether the dialect was English or, Scotch, there was a grbat deal 
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of substantial talk. The society was as intellectual in its way as 
the best contemporary society in London ; with the addition tliat 
in Edinburgh, the intellectual part of society was larger in pro- 
portion to the size of tlie whole. True, Sydney Smith, with nil 
his ajipreciation of the excellence of the conversation that used 
tlien to be going on in Edinburgh, had several complaints against 
it — AS tlnit it raja too much to that species of jocosity, perfectly 
torturing to an Engtishman, which the Scotch themselves called 
wut ; and also that it*ran too much to disputation and dialectics. 
“ Their only idea of wit," says Sydney, speaking of the Scotch, 
or rather of tlmt inferior variety of the electric talent which 
prevails occasionally in -the north, and which, under the name of 
(out As so infinitely distressing to people of g'ood taste, is laughing* 
immoderately at slated iiitervafs." And again, — ‘^Tlicy are so 
imbued with metaphysics, that they even make love metaphyfTically : 

I overheard a young lady of my Acquaintance, at a da7.ico in 
Edinburg]), exclaim, in a sudden pause of the music — ' ^A^iat you 
"^ay, my lord, is very true of love i)i the aihstract, but’ — here the 
fiddlers began fiddling furioiedy, and tlie rest was lost.” This is 
souK'wliat unfair, JVut, in its way, is as good as wit^ and a great 
deal lienrtier. As practised in the nf)rth, it corresj)oiids more 
with what is properly humour. It consists of a general openness 
to the humoi'ous view of thingvS ; a general disposition to call 
each otlier Tnm nnd^Hnndy: a general readiness to tell and to 
bear niieedotcs and% stories, the fun of which lies in the wliole 
sori^^s of conceptions (oft*^)) t(K) local) whicli tlu?y call up, rather 
til an in any sud(|j.ai fk^h or quip at ilic close. At all events, the 
Scotch like iheir u'ut^nml (ind it far move satisfying for convivial 
purposes than «E}iglish irit. As for the dialectics, there is, per- 
Intps, too much of that. Even Emerson, on his visit to Ediii- 
i)Ui*g1] a few years ago, found too mucji of it. It arises, doubtless, 
in part, from tliu great predominance of tlie lawyers in society. 

u'lii and dialectics, after all, make a very goofl mixture ; and 
driviiicd as this mixture is and always has been in Fldinburgb with 
bigln^r ingredients, there lias been no town, for the last century, 
of greater deipnosophistic capabilities, all things included. One 
element whicli Englishmen wdio do not know Edinburgh always 
hmey must be wanting in it, never lias been wanting, ‘^'alvinistic 
and Presbyterian as are the forms of the place, still as are all the 
pianos and deserted as are the streets on Sundays, there is ne 
want of intellectual freedgm within doors. Whether from the 
presence of the lawyers^ and the relics of the old Scotch baronage* 
and baronetage, as a rival clement to the clergy, or from this in 
^jonj unction with otlier crfusdSi, there has always been in Edin- 
burgh, a freer undercurrent of speculative opimdii, a tougher 
traditional scepticism, a greedier latitaade of jocMty at tMngs 
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clerical and Presbyterian, than in other Scottish towns. Prom 
the early part of the eighteenth century, wlien Allan liamsay, 
Dr. Pitcairn, and others, did battle with the clergy in behalf of 
theatrical eiiteitaiiinients and other forms ot the festive, there 
had never been wanting a strong anti -clerical and oven free- 
thinking dique in Edinburgh society ; and towards the end of 
the century, when David Hume and Hugo Arin)l were alive, no 
city in Britain sheltered such a quantity of cosy infidelity. Of 
hundreds of stories illustrative of this, talce one of the mildest. 
Pitcairn, going about the streets one Sunday, was oldiged, by a 
sudden pelt of rain, to take refuge in a place lie was not often 
in — a church. Tlie audience was scanty; and he sat down in a 
•^pew where there was only aiiolhp sitter l)esi(les — a quiet, grave- 
lookiug countryman, listening to the sermon with a face of tlie 
utmosl eomposure.' I'he preacher was very emphatic ; so mucli 
so, that at one passage, ho li^gaii to slied tears copiously,' and to 
use his luuidkerchief. Interested in this as a physiological fact, 
for which lie could not in th(‘ circumstances sec any sutfieient 
cause, Pitcairn turned to the countryman, and asked in a whisper, 
'^AVliat the doevil gars the man gre(‘t *?” ‘‘ Faith,” said the man, 
slowly turning round, yc wad, maybe, greet yourscr, if ye was 
up tliere, and hud as little to say.” Pitcrairii was the type of the 
avowed infidcd, of wliicdi class there were not a few, whoso esoteric 
talk when they met togellier, was of an qut-and-out kind ; but 
the eoiiiitryniaii was tlie type of a still monrnuniorous class, who 
kept up exterior conformity, hut tested all shrewdly enough by 
tt pretty tough internal humanity, Iiulott, at , the close of the 
las.t, and the begimiiug of the present century, a kind of sturdy 
scepticism, quite distinct from what would be chilled infidelity, 
w'as common throughout the educated classes in Ediiihurgli. 
Old gcntleineu who went (July to cliuivh, kept their families in 
great awe, and pres(p*vcd much etjquette in their liabits towards 
each other, were by no means strait-laced in their beliefs or in 
their talk ; and it ayus not till a lattT period, when a more fervid 
religious spirit possessed the Boottish clergy tliomscdves, and 
flamed forth in more zealous expositions of peculiar Calvinistic 
doctrine frpm the jnilpit than liad be(m customary in the days of 
Robertson* and Blair, that evangelical orthodoxy obtained in 
Ediabur^i its present intimate alliam^e tvith social respectability. 
Moreover, even tliose who were tln^n indubitably orthodox and 
pious, even according to the strictest vsense, were pious after ‘a 
*fteer fashion, and with a far greahn* liberty of rhetoric than 
would now be allowable consistently with the same character. 
There is no point on which Lord Cockbum lays moi’e stress thap„ 
on this, Thei*e is no contrast," he says, “ between those old 
days and the present, that strikes in^ so strongly as that suggested 
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by the differences in religious observances, not so much by llio 
world in general, as by deeply religious people. I knew tbe 
habits of the religious very well, partly through the piety of iny 
mother and her friends, the strict religious education of her 
children, and our connexion with some of the most distinguished 
of our devout clergymen. I could mention many practices of 
our old pious,, which would hoi rify modern zealots. The prin- 
ciples and feelihgs Qf the persons commonly called evangelical, 
were the same then fliat they are now; the external acts by which 
these feelings and principles were formerly expressed, were 
materially different.” Among the differences, Lord Cockhum 
mentions* in particular ^the much laxer style, as it would now bo 
called, in which Sunday was observed by the pious, and even by 
the pious among the clergy. •There seems also to have been 
more freedom of speech, in the direction of what w'ouldjiow he 
Ciilled- profane allusion, among t^e admittedly pious. One of 
tlie gems of Lord Cockhurifs hook is his portniit of the venerable 
old lady, tlie clergyman's *vidow, sitting neatly dressed in her 
Ijigli-haeked leatlier chair, with her grandchildren round her; 
and, when one of lioi* granddaughters, in reading the newspaper 
to her, stumbh^d on a panigraph to the effect tlialt the reputation 
of a certain fair one at court had suffered from some indiscreet 
talk of the Prince of Woles, starting np, and saying with nu 
indignant shake of her shrivelled fist — Tlie ulawmed villain! 
does he kiss and tell ?” There were not a few old ladies of this 
stamp in Edinburgh fifty years ago; some of who.m survived far 
into the present eenturv, too old to part with ‘tlieir peculiarities, 
even to please flie clergy. Ye speak, sir, as if the Eible had 
just come oot,” said one such old lady who lingered long in 
Ediiil) argil, to a young clergyman who was instructing her on 
some point of Christian practice on which she was disposed 
to differ from him. Tlie continuation in the society of Edinburgh 
of a considerable number of such free- speaking gentlewomen of 
tlie old Scottish school, and of as many of the other sex using 
a still rouglier rliotoric, imparted a flavour of picturesque origi- 
nality to the convivial conversation of the place, which has now 
been smoothed away. Presided over by such seniors, the young 
educated men of the time did not stint themselves in the choice 
or the range of their convivial topics. They discussed everything 
under the sun, and pretty freely. Who has not licard of the 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh, founded in 17(U, m connexion 
with the University ; and which, kept up from that time to this 
by the successive generations of students, has,” in the words of 
Lord Cockhurn, trained nuore young men to public spirit, talent, 
and liberal thoughtj than all .the other private institutions in 
Scotlmid ?” Sixty years ago this society was in all its glory, 
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discussmg, week after week, as its minutes inform us, such topics 
as these : — Ought any permanent support to bo provided fur 
the poor? ” Ought there to be an established religion ?” Was 
the execution of Oharlce 1. justifiable?" Should the slave-trade 
be abolished ?" '"Has tho belief in a future state been of advan- 
tage to mankind, or is it ever likely to be so ?" fs it for the 
interest of Jiritain to maintain what is called the balance of 
Europe ? ’ Here sur(^ly was scepticisin enough fo keep thouglii 
alh^e ; and that such questions, discussed not only in the Specu- 
lative, but in other minor associations of tlie same sort, and 
carried, doubtless, also, witli other more scientific topics, into 
private society, should have been ventilated at all in Edinburgh 
at that day, shows that, even under the Himdas despotism, there 
was no lack of intellectual freedom. 

It is Jmt a continuation of what wc have been saying, to re- 
mark that, fifty or sixty year^, ago, Edinburgh liad already an 
established reputation as a literary metropolis. Tlie rise of the 
literary reputation of Edinburgh imif/ date, for all except anti- 
quarian purposes, from the time when Allan Earnsay set up his 
circulating libraiy in the High-street, and supplied the lieges 
furtively with novels, plays, and song-books, including his own 
poems. This was about the year 17r^o, when his countryman, 
Thomson, was just publishing in liOndon tlie first portion of Ins 
" Beasons." Thomson himself, and his contemporaries or imme- 
diate successors. Mallet, Smollett, Armstrong;; Mickle, Macplier- 
son, and Falconer, all rank in the list of early literary Scots, but 
they were Scoti extm Scotiarn agc7iteiij and had, most of them, 
hut an incidental connexion with Edinburgh. The poets ]31air 
and iJcatde, tho philosopher Eeid, and the tlieologian and critic, 
'Dr. George Campbell, were not only literary Scots, but literary 
Scots whose lives wore spent on their own side of the Tweed; 
but, with the exception of Blair, none of them tvere natives of 
Etiinburgh/and even* Blair did not live tliere. After Eamsay, 
in short, the early literary fame of Edinburgh is associated with 
the names of a cluster of men who, born in dill’erent parts of 
Scotland, had, from various chances, taken up their abode in 
Edinburgh, and resided there, mgre or less permanently, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. . The most prominent 
men of this‘cluster were — David Hiune (1711-1776), known as 
a jjhilosophieal writer since the year 1788, and who, thougli he 
spent a good many years of his literary life in England and 
France^ was for the last twenty, and these tho most busy year’s 
of it, a resident in Edinburgh ; his seuior and survivor, Henry . 
Home, Lord Kernes ,(1696-178^^), one of the judges of the Court . 
of Session, still remembered for 4be contrast between the coarse 
>Scotch facetiousness of his mtoners as a man and his philosophic 
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fineness as a writer ; the learned and eccentric Burnet, Lord 
Moiiboddo (1714-1799), also a judge of session, at whose Attic 
suppers in the old town all the talent and beauty of Edinburgh 
were for many years regularly assembled ; the pompous but sen- 
sible Dr. Hugh Blair (1718-1799), professor of Belles Lettres in 
the University, and one of the clergymen of the city;- his more 
celebrated colleague, Dr. llobertscn, the historian (1722-1793), 
'principal of the*University, and also one of the city clergymen; 
the minor historical writers and antiquarians — Tytler, of Wood- 
housclee (171M792), Dr. Henry (1718-1790), Lord Hailes 
(1720-1792), n)r. Adam Ferguson (1724-1810), and Dr. Gilbeil 
Stuart (1V42-178G); th^ poet, John Home, author of the tragedy 
of ‘‘Douglas” p722-1808), once the Rev. Mr. Home, but long 
bereft of that title, and known'sincc 1779 as a retired man of 
letters in Edinburgh ; the illustrious Adam Smith (1723;1790), 
settled* in Edinburgh during the htst twenty years of his life in 
the post of commissioner of customs ; the hardly less illustrious 
Dugald Stewart (1753-1828^, elected professor of mathematics in 
the University as early as 1774, and thence transferred in 1785 
to the chair of moral philosophy, where h6 completed his fame ; 
and lastly, not to overburden the list, the novelist and essayist, 
Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), an acknowledged literary cele- 
brity ever since 1771, when he had wTitteii the “ Man of Feeling.” 
In a class by himself, unless we choose to associate him with the 
Oreeches, Smellies, jdid other “ wuls ’ of a lower grade, w'hose 
acquaintance Burns made in his leisure hours during his visit to 
Edinburgh in 1 780, ,we -may mention Burns's immediate prede- 
cessor as a poet in the Scottish dialect, the unfortunate Robert 
Fergusson (17^1-17t4').* He was a native of Edinburgh, ’and 
his brief life was squandered in. its taveiiis. 

It was in virtue of the residence in it during the latter half of 
tlie eighteenth century of this clustbr of men — a tolerably bril- 
liant cluster, it will be admitted, — that the •Scottish capital first 
assumed that position of literary rivalry with London, which the 
fame of Scott, and Jefirey, and Wilson, enabled it to sustain for 
thir^ or forty years longer, and which it has not yet wholly 
given up. And here we may be permitted a remark, parentheti- 
cally, on a subject interesting to Scotchmen. Pne'.of the most 
fi'equent questions with them is, whether Edinburgh will continue 
to maintain its fame as a literary capital, or whether in literature, 
as in everything else, the tendency is to absolule cenftralization 
in London. There is a little fact, involved in the list of names 
we l>ave given, of some pertinence in relation to this inquiry. 

, Let the list be examined, -and it will be found that hardly one of 
^the men mentioned ill it %s having begun the literary fame of 
Edinburgh, was professionally a mafi of letters. They were all 
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cither lawyers, or clergymen, or University professors, or retired 
gentlemen who had posts and pensions. Even poor Fer- 
gusson, the poet, made his living as copying-clerk to a lawyer. 
In this respect, even at that date, the literary society of Edin- 
burgh contrasts with that of London. Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
most of their set were writers by profession ; and it was chiefly 
by such professional writers that the literary repu^tion of London 
was then supported. ' Nay, whenever a Scetchman of that time* 
was led by circumstances to adopt literature as a profession, it 
will bo observed that, almost as a matter of course, he migrated 
into England, and attached himself to the skirts of the literary 
world of I.ondon. There was there a literary market, whereas in 
^Edinburgh there w^ere merely so many resident citizens, who Avere 
at the same time authors. Thomson, Mallet, Smollett, Maepher- 
son, and many other Scots of less note connected professionally 
with the Eritish literature of .^he last century, betook themselves 
to London ns their proper field. Hence a difference between the 
literary society of Edinburgh and that of London, not indicated 
in the mere fact that the one city Avas the Scottish and the other 
the English capital. *Tlie literary society of Edinburgh did con- 
sist chiefly of authors of Scottish birth, but there might have been 
Englishmen in it witliout essentially changing its character ; 
and, on the other hand, the literary society of London included 
Scotchmen and Irishmen as well as Englishmen. The difference, 
therefore, was not so much that, the one society consisted of Scot- 
tish and the other of English elements. It was rather that the 
one consisted of men independently resident in the place, as 
lawyers, clergymen, and the like, and employing their leisure in 
litelrature, while the other consisted, to a far greater extent, of 
authors by profession. This diflerenco is alluded to by one of 
the old Edinburgh set itself, as serving to account for what he 
considered the greater gemality and cordiality of iho habits of 
that set in their intercourse with each other, when compared with 
the contemporary habits of London literary society, under the 
dogmatic presidency of Johnson. ‘"Free and cordial communi- 
cation of sentiments, the natural play of good humour,” says 
Henry Mackenzie, in bis memoir of his friend John I4jome, 

“ prevailed .'aniojig the circle of men whom I have described. It 
was very different from that display of learning, that prize-fighting 
of wit, which distinguished a literary circle of our sister country, 
of which we ha^ some authentic and curious records.” And the 
reason, he thinks, lay in the different constitution of the two 
societies. “ The literary circle of London was a sort of sect, a caste 
separate ftom the ordinary professions and habits of common life.^ 
They were traders in talent and learning, ahd brought, like other' 
traders, samples of their goods into company, with a jealbnsy of 
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c<>mx3etition which prevented their enjoying, as much as otherwise 
they might, any excellence in their competitors.” There is some 
truth in this, though perhaps too strongly stated and even at 
the present day the remark is not quite inapplicable, as describing 
a certain difference which the Edinburgh wuts ” think they see 
between tlieir own convivial habits at liome, and those of the 
“ wits ” they meet in London. A more important hearing of the 
fact under notice, Ijowever, is its bearing oh the centralization 
question. If from the first, and at the very time when the lite- 
rary reputation of Edinburgli was at its heiglit, Edinburgh was 
not a (Centre of professional literature, tlieii (notwithstanding that 
the subsequent establishment of a few high-class periodicals in 
the city has generated in it something of the professional literary, 
element), it is liardly likely that it can long resist the tendency 
which threatens to centralize the whole professional literature of 
the country in London. Ff, inde^^d, in* literature as in other 
kinds of prodiu^tion, the manufacture miglit be carried on at a 
distance from tlio market, «lie tendency might be resisted ; in 
other words, authors might live in Edinburgh with tlie advantage 
r)f its q^iet and economy, and still the publishing machinery might 
he in Condon. In literature, however, less than in most trades, 
is such an arrangement possible. But let not Edinburgh 
despair ! Unless there is also an irresistible law (which, surely, 
thero is not), that all our good literature shall ultimately be the 
work of men pursuiiig literature as a professional craft, and sold, 
soul and body, to tlie inkstand, Edinburgh inay sec all its pub- 
lishing offices closed, or sliifted to Paternoster- row, and still be, 
in one sense, a literal y metropolis. Only let it still have, as 
hit\;erto, a sufjjeient number of intellectual men in its resident 
population, distributed through its judgeships, professorships, ‘and 
official appointments, or in some way or other permanently con- 
nected with it, and there is no fear but that hooks of all sorts 
and sizes will continue to hurst from it at '[)roper intervals, of a 
kind all the more vaJiiable, perhaps, that they will not have been 
made to order. Scott spoke in the spirit of some such theory 
when he maintained that every man ought to he eitlier a laird or 
a lawyer before being an author. 

To return to our more immediate subject: — I.t will enable us 
more distinctly to conceive the state of Edinburgh society fifty 
or sixty years ago, if we enumerate the more important of the 
individual men, old and young, who then figured in it.* In doing 
so, it will be necessary to fix oh some one year, at which to take 
our census. For various reasons, the year 1802 may be selected. 
It ^vas the first year of the short peace, or “ armed truce,” which 
^intervened between the t\io wars with France ; it was the first 
year, . Mso, of that short and perplexing inteiTegnum in home 
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affairs, when Addington was minister, and Pitt and Dundas were 
out of office. 

Few of the intellectual chiefs of the former generation were 
now alive. David Hume and the poet Fergusson had been dead 
more than a quarter of a century ; Karnes and Gilbert Stuart 
for neaidy twenty years. Dr. Henry, Adam Smith, the famous 
physician Cullen, Blacklock, Lord Hailes, the -elder Tytler of 
Woodhouselee, and ‘Bobertson *the historian, had been removed 
more recently, and were still remembm’ed. Fresher still was the 
local recollection of Lord Monboddo, Dr. Hugh Blair, and the 
chemist, Black, whose death had occurred in 1799, — and of such 
minor celebrities as the Bev. Dr. Mackhight, and Dr, Carlyle, 
^of Inveresk. Of nearly all these men Lord Cookburn could 
remember something — either as having known them domestically 
in hisjboyhood, or as having watched them taking their dtiily 
■ walk in the “ Meadows’;" and it was one of the gratihcations of 
his after life to think that, while privileged to live into the 
splendours of a new age, he had boen born early enough to see 
the departing skirts of the old. Some remnants of the old age, 
however, did survive ns connecting links between it and the new. 
Home, the author of Douglas," was yet alive in 1802, Ja infirm 
veteran of eighty, witli flashes of his fonner lire in him, and 
vivid recollections of the Highland Behcllion, and still, in a 
moderate way, capable of las claret. Another sumvor was Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, tw^o years the junior of llo^e, but with fourteen 
years of life still before him, nursing himself on farinaceous food, 
milk, and water, * hut wutii bis house hospijtably open to guests. 
Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling," as he w^as called, but 
as ‘shrewd a man of the world as there was jii Edinburgh, 
waSi another of the veterans, fifty-seven years old, but destined 
to reach the age of eighty-six. Then there was Dugald Stewart, 
verging on his fiftieth year,*' and with his philosophic reputation 
still on the increase.* To these survivors in the world of philo- 
sophy and letters, add, as notables in the (||pai’tment of science, 
Eobtson the professor of natural philosophy, and Playfair the 
professor of mathematics ; and, as the ablest remaining spe- 
cimens of the old Edinburgh clergy. Dr. John Erskine and Sir 
Henry Moncrei/f. Passing into the miscellaneous society amid 
which these men moved, and which they linked intellectually 
with the past, we may distribute their Edinburgh contemporaries 
of the year 1802 into tliree categories : (1) I'he Old Worthies. 
— This category includes a considerable number of surviving 
citizens, belonging, by their age, habits, and costume, to the 
same past generation as the distinguished men abov^named: 
and many of them, indeed, older than the^younger celebrities of 
that list — ^suoh as Eobison, Playfair, and Dugald Stewart: Most 
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conspicuous among them were the old dons of tho Parliament 
House, of some of whom Lord Cockbura gives such graphic 
portraits. The awful Braxfield was dead ; but his successor on 
the bench, JiOrd Eskgrovc, was keeping tlie Parliament House 
ill u roar with the daily rumour of his lust absurdities. Of the 
rest of the fifteen judges^ the most remarkable for their talents 
and their charaeter, were the Tjord President Hay Campbell, 
Lord (jlcnleo. Lord Htfrmund, Lord Meadowbunk the first, and 
Lord Cullen. After Esky, Hermand was the oddity of tlie bench. 
At the bar, the witty Harry Erskine and Charles Hay, afterwards 
Jjovd Newton, might be ranked among the older men. Coevals 
of tliese dons of the Parli^iment House, in other ranks of society, 
were such men as Andrew Dalzel, the professor of Greek, and 
Dr. Einlayson, the professor of ‘logic, in the University; the 
simple-hearted ;^Dr. Adam, rector of the High School ; the.Rev. 
*-0r. Struihers, a distinguished preacl\pr of the Secession Church; 
and the veteran bookseller, Creech. (}i) The Middle-aged Men. 
— Taking this class to include all who, while old enough to have 
obtained some standing in life, were still not past their maturity, 
wo may enumerate in it such leading members of the bar as the 
liord Advocate, Robert Dniidas of Arniston, Robert Blair, Charles 
Hope, Adam Gillies, John Clerk of Eldin, David Cathcai't, and 
David Boyle, all of whom subsequently rose to the Bench; Malcolm 
fiaing, tl)en also an advocate, hut subsequently known better as 
an antiquarian and liisJLbriau ; James Gibson, writer to the Signet, 
afterwards Sir James Gibson C]‘aig; the Presbyterian clergyman, 
Dr. Jolin Inglis, and ^lie Rev. Archibald Alisoii of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church;* in the medical profession, Dr. Andrew 3 )imcau. 
Dr. James Gregory, and Dr, John Bell ; and among miscellaneo as 
residents, Nasmyth the portrait painter, and Geoi’ge Thomson, 
the correspondent of Bums. (8) The Yoiuiif Fellows . — Here 
also, the bar had the prepouderanceV Reckoning among the 
juniors at the bar all who had been called subsequently to 1790, 
the list includes su^^i names as John Macfarlan, Archibald 
Fletcher, Walter Scott, AVilliam Erskine, Thomas Tliomson, 
George Cranstoun, George Joseph I3ell, James Grahame, James 
INloncreiff, Francis Jelfrey, Francis Horner, J. A. Murray, John 
Richardson, Henry Cockburn, ami Henry ]3rougham.. Of this 
group of young advocates, all afterwai’ds locally eminent, some 
iiad already revealed the qualities wdiich were to make them known ^ 
far beyond the precincts of the Parliament House. Biwugjiam’ 
was about the youngest of them, being then only in his twenty- 
third year, but h^ was the recognised dare-devil of the whole 
set, the 33 >nst vehement of. tho orators of the Speculative, and 
tl/e terror of Old Esky on «the southern circuit. ‘'That man 
Broom ot Broug-ham/' said the Justice, '"is the torment of my 
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life/’ Older than Brougham by a year, Horner 'svas already a 
leader among his associates, by the solid streiigtli and integrity 
of his character. Jeffrey was in his twenty-ninth year, a married 
young barrister, waiting for briefs. Bcott, then also inarried and 
past liis thirtieth year, was more comfortably settled in life : he 
was Blieriff’ of Bolkirh shire, had some practice at the bar, and 
had already some literary reputation, as a translator of German 
poetry, a writer of Scotch ballads, and 4 edit 6 ]* of tlie Border 
Muistrclsy. But tlie bar did not monopolize all the young talents. 
Among tlio hopes of the medical profession were John Allen, 
John Thomson, and Thomas Brown, the future metaphysician ; 
Leyden, the poet and linguist, was then one of the stars of the 
place ; and, greater still, Thomas Campbell, whose ‘‘ Bleasures 
of Hope” had been for three years before the Avorld, Avas for the 
time a Avelcome resident. Nor Avas a sprinkling of Lnglisli resi- 
dents wanting to exchange ideas with so many feiTid young 
Scots, and banter them about their prejudi(‘es. Had not the 
cultured and philosc^phic Lord Wehh Seymour chosen Ldin- 
hurgh as a place of permanent residence? and Avas not Sydney 
Smith living there on his memorable visit ? Tinally, if any ul 
all these young folio avs Avanted to have his portrait painted, to 
wliom Avould he go but to liaeburn ? and if he av anted any 
information about hooks Avhich old Creech, or ]\Iiller, or Bell 
and Bradfute could not give him, from Avhom was ho so likely 
to get it as from the rising and ambitious young bookseller, 
Archibald C.onstablo ? 

Looking doAVn- in fancy on the sea of eighty thousand heads, 
Avhich in the year L^02 constituted the population of Edinburgh 
— 'Some grey Avith age, many Avigged and‘ poAvdered, and pany 
more Aveariug the brown or light locks of natural youth, it is 
on the above-named sixty or seventy that the instructed eye noAv 
rests as the most conspicuous in the crowd. But the instructed 
eye secs something more than the mere mass of heads, Avith here 
and there one of the conspicuous sixty, secs the mass sway- 
ing to and fro, here solid and stagnant, there discomposed and in 
motion, and the conspicuous heads unequally distributed amid 
tlie wavering parts. In other words, the society of Edinburgh at 
that time,' like every other society before or since, presented the 
phenomeaion of a society divided into two parties — the party^ of 
rest or conservation, and the party of change or progress. The 
Tiiain fact in the history of Edinburgh as a community at that 
time was, that an incessant house-to-liouse battle was going on in it 
hetAveen old Scottish Toryism and a new and vigorous Whiggism. 
Numerically the Toj-ies were immensely in the inajorit;^,; and the 
Whigs Avere hut in small proportion! But it is not by the nume- 
rical, measure in such cases that History judges or portions out 
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her interest. The portion which is largest may be the lump^ tiivl 
that w'hich is smallest the leaven. 8o it was most peculiarly in 
Edinburgh in the second year of this century. To any one 
surveying the society of Edinburgh then, with something of tliat 
knowledge beforehand which wo now possess, two facts would have 
seemed very significant — first, that, though the numerical-majority 
were on the Tory side, most of the conspicuous heads were on the 
Wliig side ; and secondly, and still more obviously, that, of these 
conspicuous heads, the Whigs possessed nearly all the young 
OTies. If, foi* example, of tlic veterans whom wo have mentioned, 
Toryism could claim a full half, including the potent old chiefs 
of tlie Parliament Plouse^ yet even of these a goodly few, such as 
Erskine, and Dugald Stewart, and Playfair, and old Dr. Adam, . 
and Sir Henry ]\[oncreiff wort) Whigs ; if aiiiong the middle-aged, 
Toryism was equally strong, yet here also Whiggisiu could count 
its ropiT'seiitatives in Gillies and CJark of Eldiii, and Malcolm 
Jjaing, and the resolute James Gibson; and, lastly, if still, niter 
surveying these two classes, there slioiild seetn to he any doubt 
which political party predominated intellectually, it was only 
necessary to descend among the young and adolescent to see 
that among them, at least, VVJiiggism had most reeruits. Of the 
younger men of J'hlinhurgh then entering life, who afterwords 
n^se to he something in the w’orhVs eye, Scott alone, remarks 
TiOrJ Cockburn, v;as iiiimistakeably a 'i’ory. The exception is 
certainly a weighty ^mc ; hut thih is a case in which we cannot 
take one Scott as an oflset against a few Jelfrevs, and Hornens, 
and Sydney Smiths, ^with Brougham, and Allen, and Tliomas 
J3vown, nml Tom’C-ampbell to boot. 

^Ve do not now associa-te Whiggism wJtli any ideas of heroism. 
Whiggisni now means nothing more than being respectable, 
having no enthusiasm, being a little loss deferential to the Church 
tliiiii Tories arc expected to be, and* having the best chance of 
all vacant places. Hut half a century ag5 it was otliurwise. 
Whiggism all over J3ritain, hut especially Scotch Whiggism, 
re([uired some courage, some spirit of sacrifice, iu its adherents. 
The actual creed of the Scotch Whigs was moderate enough. It 
(‘onsisted in believing that there were a great many abuses in the 
Scotch political and administrative system wjjich. might be 
remedied, that the people had too little pow-er and tlie*lairds too 
much, that the llevolutiou in France had not been unmitigated 
madness, that at any rate the fear of its influence in thfs country 
had been monstrously exaggerated, and that, on the whole, the 
policy of Fox and his associates was a policy to bo supported in 
preference to that of hi a riyal, Pitt. The creed, we say, was 
inoderato; and, besides, it was undoubtedly true. What made it 
heroism to hold it was the personal consequences which it in- 
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volvcd — exclusion from nil sliare in public patronage, and even, 
to a great extent, from popular confidence and favour ; with no 
prospect either (for who could tell when George III. would die, 
or how his son might act when he came to the throne?) that this 
state of things would soon he changed for the better. That, in 
such circumstances, so many men in Scotland, and especially so 
many men of the legal profession, should have maintamed the 
obnoxious creed, arid maintained it with su«h tenacity and mutual 
fidelity in spite of all temptation, is a fact of which Scotland may 
be proud. As a body, tlie Scotch Whigs of fifty years ago seem 
to have been as courageous and pure-minded a set of men as 
there were in tlie kingdom. Theirs, in the most literal sense, was 
"" the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen." Most creditable of ali, perhaps, was the persevering 
Wliiggism of so ninuy of the younger men. Beating their heels 
idly in a particular corner ,of the Parliament House, where no 
agents cnine to them w’ith ])riefs, and w^hiling away the rest of 
their time with essays and debates In the Speculative, ambitious 
dreams in secret, convivial meetings at each others lodgings, and 
eternal jokes about Esky, lliese light-hearted young Whig lawyers 
had not even that sense of social consequence to support them 
which their seniors, on the same side of politics, could not but 
feel as an inspiration. They formed a little band by tlieinselvcs, 
cherishing their Wliiggi&rn for its owai sake, and not even visited 
by inucli eounienanoe from their Whig sepiors. And yet upon 
them, to a greater extent than eitlier they or their seniors were 
aware, depended the future history of Scotland. 

The moving force in Scottish society at that time was con- 
scious] y possessed by the Whigs. Tlioiigli by far the snuxller 
party numerically, taking all Scotland into account, they could 
not but feel that they must eventually win the day. The great 
want of the party hitherto- had been some voice or organ, some 
public means of prodaiming in common the views which they in- 
dividually entertained, of propagating these views in new quarters, 
and of exhibiting them again and again in contrasUwitli those of 
their opponents. No such means of utterance existed, or indeed 
seemed to be thought of. The senior Edinburgh Whigs had been 
in tlie habit of dining together on Fox s birthday, on which 
occasions'constahles were stationed at the doors to take down the 
names of the guests as they entered ; they also occasionally 
ibught their opponents on a temporary local question. This, 
however, was all ; and Scotch Whig^sm, thougn existing as a 
social element, had no organization and no flag. The year 1802 
—the connti 7 having then a breathing-time of peace, and Pitt 
and D undos being out of office — ^wis a ‘time when it began to 
seem possible to supply this want. Events/* says Lord Cock- 
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burn, were bringing people into somewhat better liumour. 
Somewhat less was said about Jacobinism, though still too much; 
and sedition had gone out. Napoleon s obvious progress towards 
military despotism opened the eyes of those who used to see 
nothing but liberty in the French Revolution. Instead of 
Jacobinism, Invasion became the word.” In short, though the 
old habits and all the old abuses still remained, the state of the 
public mind wgs'^such that it became more’ easy to establish a 
means for publicly attacking them, and advocating reform. 

Where was the expected demonstration to come from, and what 
form was it to take ? Where in Scotland was the standard of 
Scottish Wliiggism to hq first raised, and wlio was to fstcp forth 
as the standard-hearer ? There was a man who, had he lived till 
then, might have been called on “to take this part, or might have 
taken it himself without being called upon to do so. In all 
Scotland, at the very time, some si.^ or eight years before, wd)en 
it was most dangerous to he a Whig — when to be too zcalons a 
Wiiig, unless one were powerfully connected, meant to run a risk 
of trial for sedition, — there had not been a more daring Whig 
than the poet Burns. True he tvas a Whig, as he was every- 
thing else, after a broad un coven anted fashion of his own, wliich 
did not keep faith with any of the current definitions of what 
Wliiggism ought to he; hut, for all that, ho was, and ho called 
himself, a Scotch Whig. Go on, sir,” ho writes from Dumfries, 
in the end of 1702, tp the Whig, .or rather Whig-Radical editor 
of the short-lived Edinburgh Gazetteer^ to which he Imd become 
a siibseribor ; ^o oi), and lay hare, witli nndaunted heart and 
steady hand, that horrid mass corruption called politics and 
statecraft. Da^e to flraw in tlieir native colours those ‘ caftn- 
tluuking villains whom no faitli.can iirc,' wharever he the sbib- 
])oleth of their pretended jiarty.” This js Wliiggism^ and some- 
thing more ; but the followdiig song, written at the same time, or 
not long after, shows that, all in all, as mfitters then stood, it 
pleased him to be kuowui as a Whig : — 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa ; 
j\!Tid wdia wiuna wdsh guid luck to our cause, 

May never guid luck be their fii’! 

It’s guid to be merry and wise, 

It’s guid to be honest and true, 

It’s guid to support Caledonia’s cause, 

And bide by the buff* and the blue. 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to them that’s awa ; 

Here’s a health to^Charlie, the chief o’ the clan, 

Although that his hand he sma’ ! 
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May liberty meet \vi’ success ! 

May prudence protect her frae evil ! 

May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mist, 

And wander their way to the devil. 

‘‘ Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 

.Here’s a health to them that’s awa ; 

Here’s a health to Taminie, the Norland ^ddie. 

That lives at the lug o’ the law ! ^ 

Here’s freedom to him that wad reaSl, 

Here’s freedom to him that wad write ! 

There’s nane ever feared that the truth should be heard, 

But them wham the truth would indict.” 

Had Burns lived, who knows to what his politics might have 
led him? In 1802, he would have been still only in liis forty- 
fouith year : and what fate more likely for him, had destiny added 
these six years to his life, than that, deprived of his gaiig(Tsliip, 
or throwing it up, he should have left Dumfries for Edinburgh, 
and associating himstdf there with the many who would have wel- 
comed him, and Avitli whom, whatever their rank, there was no 
fear that his relations would have ever been other than those of 
perfect ecpiulity, he should have lived publicly by bis pen, as the 
editor, mayhap, of a ^Miig newspaj)er? And if so, who can 
doubt that prose also would have become easy to him, that ho 
would have be(?n a power among the Scottish Wbigs, and that 
his influence would have been felt by them and the nation ? Ah, 
and living on through all llieir struggles, he would still have been 
but seventy-three years of age at the passing of the Reform Bill : 
and ill gratitude to him ns a veteran Whig, and ex-oditor wlio liad 
done so much, might not his fellow-citizens at last have returned 
him to Parliament as tlic senior colleague of young Macaulay ? 
This career, however, was not to be his! He died in 1700, a 
broken-down exciseman, in Dumfries ; he was to he remem- 
bered only as the •Scottish bard, cut (flf in liis hlac'k-haired 
prime. 

'J’he standard which Burns might have raised, was raised ])y 
the young Whigs of Edinhurgli. It was in Jeffrey s hum])le 
domicile,, in an upper story in one of the houses o4 Buccleugh- 
place, that, on one memorable day of the year 1B02, Sydney 
Smith flrst started the idea of a new periodical of literature and 
politics, ‘ to be published quarterly, and kept up by contri- 
Uutions from the teeming minds of the Speculative. No sooner 
said than done : Constable at once 'undertook the publication ; 
and on the 10th of October, 1802, the first number of the ‘^Edin- 
burgh Review" saw the light. For tl^e fii'st number or two the 
editorship was a joint-stock work jof Smith, Jeflrey, Hornei, 
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T^rongham, and a few otters, Smith officiating in chief; hut, 
Smith returning to London soon afterwards, the management 
devolved exclusively on Jeffrey. 

The establishment of tlie “Edinburgh Review, as all the world 
knows, was the beginning of a new era in the history, not only of 
Scottish, but also of British polities. For a while, indeed, it was 
lather as a power in the general thought and literature of the 
country, than at? a c^irect force in politics, that the new organ 
made itself fedt. For its success in the latter function the time 
was not very propitious. War was again declared against France 
( 1808 ) ; the Addington ministry came to an end (1804) ; Pitt and 
Lundas returned to office, the latter with his new title of Lord 
Melville ; the Scottish 1 ories, seeing tlieir favourite once more in^ 
power, settled back solidly into thoir old allegiance; the island, from 
one end to tlic other, Tories and Whigs included, was in a fg;iiient 
of voluyte(?ring and drilling ; hourly in dread of a French invasion, 
people were in no mood to listen to Whig distinctions and pro- 
liosals ; and a Wliig admiral jn winning for his country t lie glory, 
willingly hequeathed to a Tory government tlie usufruct, of the 
hatllc of Trafalgar. Still an influence of disaffection to I’ory rule 
was at work, and in due tinu' tliero eamo a change. The detilli 
of Pitt (Jamiory, 180G), at the very time wlien his govcniment 
was tottering under t])e blow given to it by the proceedings insti- 
tuted agui]ist his friend and colleague. Lord jMclville, on a charge 
of emhezzleuK'nt, acted witli shattering effect on all established 
party arrangements; ‘and equally to their own surprise and that 
of file country, the Wliigs, for the first time vmhin tlie memory 
of all except the v*ory did, found tlieinselves ill oflice. The fact of a 
AVhig ministry was startling enougli, even had there been no acts to 
correspond. But, during the thirteen months of the Fox and Gran- 
ville ministry (Jan., ISOG — Mareli, 180/), there acts to corre- 
spond. As places fell vacant, AVhigs^yerc appointed fo them ; an 
attempt was made to open negotiations for peace with Napoleon ; 
measures'of domestic refoimi were introduced into Parliament ; and, 
more significant of Whig domination tlian all besides, Melville’s 
fall as a minister was followed up by his impeachment and public 
trial. To tlie Scotch Tories, it as if chaos had come ngain. 
Could they liave foreseen that the crisis was to he so- short, and 
that when, weakened by the death of Fox, the Whigs\had once 
more resumed their accustomed place as a minority in opposition, 
another quarter of a century of uninterrupted Tory udmipi strati ojl 
for Britain and of a 'modifi*ed Dundas rule in Scotland was to 
intervene before they should again rise into power, it is possible 
that the consternation would have been less. But this at the 
tjino could hardly hav§ been anticipated. The accession of the 
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Whigs to power, and their retention of it during a whole year, 
were like a nide awakening to men who had been asleep ; and 
from that moment Toryism had disturbed dreams. 

In no city of the empire was the crisis of 1806 felt more 
powerfully than in Edinburgh. As was natural^ the mere lapse 
of time, independently of the special events that had been hap- 
pening, had produced some changes. Of the seniors, both of the 
Whig and of tho Toiy party^ -whom we enumerated as alive in the 
year 1802, some had been removed by death; and those who 
in 1802 had occupied the position of juniors, found themselves 
promoted, in consequence, to higher places in theii* respective 
parties, and to a more active concern in whatever was going on. 
Among the Toiies of the Parliament House, the most active heads 
^vele Duudas of Amiston, now 'Lord Chief Baron; Hope, now 
l*ord Justice Clerk, in the place of old Eskgrove; and Blair, 
afterwards Lord President; but among the younger men who 
acted with them, there was no one whose name stood higher, or 
whose Toryism was more enthusiastic, than Scott. Duiing the 
four years which had elapsed since 1802, his literary reputation 
had been gradually rising ; and the recent publication of liij* 
‘‘Ijuyofthe Last Minstrel ” had given him a rank among the 
most popular poets of bis ago, and taught his countrymen for the 
(irst time the true nature and measure of his genius. His lite- 
rary celebrity had not been without its effect on his worldly cir- 
cumstances ; for, besides retaining his sherifi'ship, he w'as now 
settled for life in the clerkship of the Court of Session. Wr} 
similar to the position which Scott thus held among the Edin- 
burgh Tories, was the position which Jelirey-held among the 
Edinburgh Whigs. The active heads pf the Whig party in tho 
Parliament House were such seniors as Harry Erskiue, John 
Clerk of Eldin, and Adam Gillies. On the accession of tlio 
Whigs to office, Erskiue had been restored to his old place as 
Lord Advo(*ate, Clerk had been made Solicitor-General, and Hay, 
another of the older set of Whig lawyers, had been raised to tlie 
bench. But under these men Jeffrey was now a person of far 
more consequence than he had been in 1802. Then he wiis only 
a rising junior of that set of independent young Whigs whom 
their elders were disposed rather to slight than to encourage ; 
but his rapidly increasing distinction at the Bar, not to speak ol 
the distinction accruing to him from the fame of the ‘‘Review,” 
i^ad brols^en down the reserve of his seniors and compelled thorn 
to |ield him bis due. Had Homer and Brougham remained in 
Ectlubttrgh, they and Jeflrey together might haW fonned a kind 
of Uiumvirato, dividing among them the increased consideration 
which was now accorded to the younger pprtion of the Whig ha/. 
But Homer and Brougham, as well as Allen and others of the 
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little band of 1 802, had by tbi^ time left Edinburgh for tlie wider 
held of London, keeping up tlieir connexion with Edinburgh 
chiefly by correspondence and by contributions tolhe “ Eeview;’’ 
Sind as Cockbum and Murray had not yet attsiuned such a stand- 
ing at the bar as Jeffrey, there was no doubt as to his individual 
supremacy among the younger resident Whigs. 

Scott and Jeffrey — these names represent, therefore, the heart- 
iest Toryism of Scotland and its most hopeful and opinionaiivc 
Whiggism, as they stood related to each other in Edinburgh 
society in the year 1806. llemembering this, and keeping the 
Avell-known portraits of the two men, as they then were, ])efore 
ns, we can tread, with a new sense of its significance, a little 
anecdote recorded for us fjy Lockhart: — 

Scott’s Tory feelings appear to* have been kept in a very excited 
state during the whole of the short jreign of the Whigs. He 4hen, 
for the first time, mingled keenly in t^e detail^of county politics — 
cajiviissed electors — harangued meetings ; and, in a word, made himself 
conspicuous as a leading insti*^ment of his party. But he was, in 
truth, earnest and serious in his belief that the new rulers of the country 
were disposed to abolish many of its most" valuable institutions ; and 
he regarded with special jealousy certain schemes of innovation with 
respect to the courts of law and the administration of justice, which 
wore set on foot by the crown-officers for Scotland. At a debate of 
the Facidty of Advocates on some of these propositions, he made a 
sj-jocch much longer than he had over before delivered in that assembly ; 
and several who hoard it*have assured.me that it had a flow and energy 
of clorpieuce for which those who knew him best were (juite unprepared. 
When tlie meeting brokp up, he walked across the Mound, on his way 
to Castle-street, between Mr. Jeffrey and another of his reforming 
friends, who complimenifed ham on the rhetorical powers he had be«n 
dispkfying, and w6uld willingly have treated the subject-matter of the 
discussion playfully. But his feelings had been moved to an extent 
far beyond their apprehension. He Qxoiaimed, ‘Ho, no — ’tis no 
laughing matter ; little by little, whatever your wishes may be, you 
will destroy and undermine, until nothing of what makes Scotland 
Scotland shall remain.’ And, so saying, he turned round to conceal 
his agitation — ^but not until Mr. Jeftrey saw tears gushing down his 
cheek, — resting his head until he recovered himself, on the wall of the 
Mound,” 

Edinburgh fifty years ago, is painted for us in ‘that* mcident . 
Of the two mea seea, in it, standing together on the Mound under 
tlio tall clump of old houses, which still on that spot arrests the* 
eye of the visitor, the stalwart fair-haired one, resting fiis head 
on the wall to conceal Ijis tears, is the genius of the ScotAfh 
jjast; his less moved companion, of smaller stature, with dark 
a jute features and piercing Hazel eyes, is the confident spirit of the 
Scottish future. There* was, ‘indeed, one element of the Scottish 
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future of that day, not represented in Jeffrey, and not logically 
involved in any existing form of Scotch Whiggism. This was 
the element of revived Evangelical theology, the effects of which 
on the national character and national polity of Scotland during 
the last forty years, have been at once so powerful and so singular. 
13 ut this was a manifestation of later date, which even the closest 
observer of 1806 could hardly have anticipated. The tradition 
existed in Sir Henry Moncreiff, but the new development came 
with Andrew Thomson and Chalmers. 


Art. VI. — Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. 

S lliT.Y Novels b^iLady Novelists are a genus with many species, 
determined by the particular quality of silliness that predomi- 
nates in them — the frothy, the pro^y, the jjious, or the pedantic. 
But it is a mixture of all these — a composite order of feminine 
fatuity, that produces the largest class of such novels, which we 
shall distinguish as the mb cd- and- millinery species. The heroine 
is usually an liciress probably a peeress in her own right, with 
perhaps a vicious baronet, an amiable duke, and an irresistible 
younger son of a marquis as lovers in the foreground, a clergy- 
man and a poet sighing for her in the ^middle distance, and a 
crowd of undefined adorers dimly indicated beyond. Her eyes 
and her wit are bQtli dazzling ; her nose and her morals are alike 
free from any tendency to irregularity; shcfhas.a superb contralto 
and a superb intellect; she is perfectly weli' dressed and perfectly 
religious ; she dances like a sylph, and reads the Bible in the 
original tongues. Or it may be' that the heroine is not an heiress 
— that rank and wealth *arj 0 the only things in which she is defi- 
cient ; but she infallibly gets into high society, she has the 
triumph of refusing many matches and securing the best, and she 
wears some family jewels or other as a sort of crown of righteous- 
ness at the end. Bakish men either bite their lips in impotent 
confusion at her repartees, or are touched to penitence by her 
rept'oofs, which, on appropriate occasions, rise to a lofty strain of 
rhetoric;^ indeed, there is a general propensity in her to make 
speeches, and to rhapsodize at some length wheh she retires to 
*her bedroom. In her recorded conversations she is amazingly 
el^uent^ and in her unrecorded conversations, amazingly witty. 
SHe is understood to have a depth of insight' that looks through 
and through the shallow theories of philosophers, and her supe- 
rior instincts are a sort of dial *hy ‘which men have only to s^t 
their clocks and watches, and all will go well. The men play a 
very subordinate part by her side. You are consoled now and 
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tlien by a hint that they have affairs, whicli keeps you in mind 
that the working-day business of the world is somehow being 
carried on, but ostensibly the final cause of their existence is that 
they may accompany the heroine on her “ starring’* expedition 
through life. They see her at a ball, and are dazzled; at a 
flower-show, and they are fascinated ; on a riding excursion, and 
they are witched* by her noble horsemanship ; at church, and they 
are awed by the sweet •solemnity of her demeanour. She is the 
ideal woman in feelings, faculties, and flounces. For all this, she 
as often as not marries the wrong person to begin with, and she 
suflers terribly from the plots and intrigues of the vicious baronet; 
but even death has a soJ[t place in his heart for such a paragon, 
and remedies all mistakes for her just at the right moment. The 
vicious baronet is sure to be Idlled in a duel, and the tedious 
husband dies in his bed requesting his wife, as a particular 
favour to him, to marry tlie man ^he loves best, and having 
already dispatched a note to the lover informing him of the com- 
fortable arrangement. Befcflre matters amve at this desirable 
issue our feelings are tried by seeing the noble, lovely, and gifted 
heroine pass through many mauvais moments, but we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that her sorrows are wept into embroidered 
pocket-handkerchiefs, that her fainting form I’eclincs on the very 
best upholstery, and that whatever vicissitudes she may undergo, 
froiii being dashed out of her carriage to having her head shaved 
in a fever, she comes ^*out of thcni all with a complexion more 
blooming and locks more redundant than ever. 

We may remark, by; the way, that we have been relieved from a 
serious scruple by discovering that silly novels by lady novelists 
rareljf introduce^ us info any other than vei’y lofty and fashionable 
society. We had imagined that destitute women tuVned novelists, 
as they turned governesses, because they had no other lady-like” 
means of getting their bread. On this supposition) vacillating 
syntax and improbable incident had a certain pathos for us, like the 
extremely supererogatory pincushions and ill-devised nightcaps 
that are offered for sale by a blind man. We felt the commodity 
to be a nuisance, hut we were glad to think that the money went 
to relieve the necessitous, and we pictured to ourselves lonely 
women struggling for a maintenance, or wives and* daughters 
devoting themselves to the production of ‘‘copy” out of pure 
heroism, — perhaps to pay their husband’s debts, or ta purchase 
luxuries for a siojc father. Under these impressions v&e shrank 
from criticising a lady’s novel : her English might he faulty, but, 
we said to ourselves, her motives are irreproachable ; her imagi- 
nation may be uninventive, bi\t her patience is untiring. Empty 
#rriting was excused by an empty stomach, and twaddle was con- 
secrated by tears. But no! This theory of ours, like many 
other pretty theories, has had to giye way before observation. 
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Women’s silly novels, we are now convinced, ai’e written under 
totally different cirorimstances. The fair writers have evidently 
never ttilked to*ii tradesman except from a carriage window ; they 
have no notion of the working-classes except as dependents 
they think live hundred a-year a miserable pittance ; Belgravia 
and ‘^baronial halls” are their primary truths; and they have no 
idea of feeling interest in any man who is not at least a great 
landed proprietor, if not a prime minister. , It is clear tliat they 
write in elegant houdoirs, wdth violet-coloured ink and a ruby 
pen; that they must be entirely indifferent to publishers' 
accounts, and inexperienced in every form of poverty except 
poverty of brains. It is true that we are constantly struck witli 
the want of verisimilitude in their representations of the high 
society in which they seem to lire ; but then they betray no closer 
acquaintance with any other form of life. If their peers and 
peeresses are improbable, theif literary men, tradespeople, and cot- 
tagers are impossible; and their intellect seems to have the peculiar 
impartiality of reproducing both wlnt they have seen and heard, 
and wdiat they have not seen and heard, with equal unfaithfulness. 

There are few women, wc suppose, who have not seen some- 
thing of children under five years of age, yet in Compensation,*' 
a recent novel of the mind-and-millinery species, which calls 
itself a story of real life,** wo have a child of four and a half 
years old talking in this Ossianic fashion — 

^ Oh, 1 am so happy, dear gran’mamma I have seen, — 1 have 
seen such a delightful person : he is like everything beautiful, — like 
the smell of sweet flowers, and the view from, Ben Lomond; — or no, 
better than that — he is like what I think of and see when I am very, 
very happy ; and he is really like mamma, to6, when she sings ; and 
his/orenead is like that distant sea^ she continued, ‘’pointing to the 
blue Mediterranean ; ‘ there seems no end — no end ; or like the clusters 
of stars I like best to look .ut^on a warm fine night. , . . . . Don't 


look so your, forehead is like Loch Lomond, when the wind 

is blowing and the sun is gone in ; I like the sunshine best when the 
lake is smooth So now — ^I like it better than ever 


it is more beautiful still from the dark cloud that has gone over it, 
when the snn suddenly lights up all the colours of the forests and 
shiniiiff purple roclcs^ and it is all reflected in the xmters below ^ 

We surprised to learn that the mother of this infant 

ph^nomenpn, who exhibits symptoms so alamingly^ liko those of 
tf#lesoenice repressed by gin, is herself a phoenixi? We are 
assured, agaiii and again, that she had a remarkably original 
itoind, that she was a genius, and conscious of her originality,” 
and she was fortunatti enough to have a lover who was also ' a 
genius, and a man of ^^ most original, mind.*’ v 

This lover, we read, though wonderfixlly similar” to her in 
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powers and capacity/’ was infinitely superior to her in fuitli and 
development,” and she saw in him the ^ Agape’ — so rare to find 
which she had read and admired the meanihg in her Greek 
Testament; having, /rom her great facilily in learning languages, 
read the Scriptures in their original tongues J' Of course! Greek 
and Hebrew are mere play to a heroine ; Sanscrit is no more than 
a 6 c to her ; and she can talk with perfect correctness in any 
language except*Eng|ish, She is a polking polyglott, a Creuzer 
in crinoline. Poor men! There are so few of you who know 
even Hebrew ; you think it sometliing to boast of if, like Boling- 
broke, you only understand that sort of learning, and what is 
writ about it;” and you are perhaps adoring women wlio can 
think slightingly of yofi in all the Semitic languages succes- 
sively.. But, then, as we are# almost invariably told, tliat a* 
heroine has a beautifully small head,” and as her intellect has 
probably- been early invigorated by an attention to costume and 
deportment, w'e may conclude that^she can pick up, the Oriental 
tongues, to say nothing of ^their dialects, with the same aerial 
facility that the butterfly sips nectar. Besides, there can be no 
difficulty in conceiving the depth of the heroine’s erudition, when 
that of the authoress is so evident. 

In Laura Gay,” another novel of the same school, the lieroino 
seems less at home in Greek and Hebrew, but she makes up for the 
deficiency by a quite playful familiarity with the Lntin classics — 
with the dear old Virgil,” the graceful Horace, the Immane 
Cicero, and the pleasant Livy;” indeed, it is such a matter of course 
with her to quote Latin, that she does it at apic-nio in a very 
mixed company of ladies and gentlemen, having, we are told, *"no 
conception tliat themobler sex -were capable of jealousy on J,his 
subject. And* if, indeed,” continues the biographer of Laura 
Gay, the wisest and noblest p’ortion of that sex were in the 'ma- 
jority, no such sentiment w^ould exisrtt; ; but while -Miss Wynd- 
hams and Mr. Bedfords abound, great sacrifices must be made to 
their existence.” Such sacrifices, we presume, as abstaining from 
Latin quotations, of extremely moderate interest and applica- 
bility, which the wise and noble minority of the other sex would 
be quite as willing to dispense with as the foolish and ignoble 
majority. It is as little the custom of well-bred merf as of well- 
bred women to quote Latin in mixed parties ; they egn contain 
thmr famiUlu^^ with the humane *Cicero” without tillowing it 
to boil ovrer in ordinary conversation, and even rej'erences to 
the pleasant Livy ” are not absolutely irrepressible, *But Cice- 
ronian Latin Ab the mildest form of Miss Gay’s conversational 
power. Being on the Palatine with a party of sightseers, she 
rfallsinto the followi](^ vein' of well-rounded remark : — '• Truth 
Can oiojy be pure objectivefy, for even in. the creeds where it pre- 
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dominates, being subjective, and parcelled out into portions, each 
of these necessarily receives a hue of idiosyncrasy, that is, a taint 
of superstition loaore or less strong ; while in such ci’eeds as the 
Eoman Catholic, ignorance, interest, the bias of ancient idola- 
tries, and the force of authority, have gradually accumulated on 
the pure. truth, and transformed it, at last, into a mass of super- 
stition for the majority of its votaries; and haw few arc tiieiv, 
alas ! whose ;ieal, courage, and intcllecti\al eilergy arc equal to 
the analysis of this accumulation, and to the discovery of the 
pearl of great price which lies hidden beneath this heap of rub- 
bish/* We have often met wuth women much more novel and 
j)rofound in their observations than Laura Cray, but rarely with 
any so inopportunely long winded. A clerical lord, who is half 
in Jove with hei’, is alarmed by4he daring remarks just quoted, 
and begins to suspect that she is inclined to free-thinking. But 
he is mistaken ; when iir a moment of sorrow he delicately begs 
leave to ‘^recal to her memory, a depot of strength and consola- 
tion under affliction, which, until ^ve are hard pressed by tlic 
trials of life, we are too apt to forget,” we learn that she really 
has recurrence to tliat sacred depot,” together with the tea-pot. 
There is a certain flavour of orthodoxy mixed with the pai’ade of 
fortunes and fine carriages in Laura Czay,” but it is an ortho- 
doxy mitigated by study of “ the humane Cicero,” and by an 
'^intellectual disposition to analyse.” 

" Compensation ” is much more heavily dosed wdth doctrine, 
but then it lias a treble amount of snobbish worldliness and ab- 
surd incident to tickle the palate of pious frivolity, Linda, the 
heroine, is still more' speculative and spiritual 'vlian Laura (xav, 
but she has been presented,” and ho^ more, and far grander, 
lovers ; very wicked and fascinating women are introduced — Iven 
a Trench lionne ; and no expense is spared to get up as exciting 
a story as yt)u will find in fJie most immoral novels. In fact, it 
is a wonderful pot ppuvri of Almack’s, Scotch second-sight, ]\ri\ 
Eogerss breakfasts, Italian brigands, death-bed conversions, 
superior authoresses, Italian mistresses, and attempts at poisoning 
old ladies, the whole served up with a garnish of talk about 
"faith and development,” and "most original minds.” Even 
Mii^s Snsafi Barton, the superior authoress, whose pen moves in 
a " quick ^decided manner when she is composing,” declines the 
finest ’opportunities of marriage ; and though old enough to be 
Linda s mother (since we are told that she refused Linda’s father), 
has her hand sought by a young earl, the heroine s rejected lover, 
Qf course, genius and morality must be backed by eligible offers, 
or they would seem rather a dull affair ; and piety, like other 
things, in order to be coinmc il faiit, must be in " society,” and 
have admittance to the best ciicles. ■ / - 
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Rank and Beauty *’ is a more frothy and less religious variety 
of the inind-and-millinery species. The heroine, we are told, 

if she inherited her father’s pride of .birth and her mother’s 
beauty of person, had in herself a tone of enthusiastic feeling 
that perhaps belongs to her age even in the lowly born, but 
which is refined into the high spirit of wild romance only in the 
far descended, who feel that it is their best inheritance.” This 
enthusiastic young lady, by dint of reading the new^spaper to her 
father, falls in love with the imme minister, who, through the 
medium of leading articles and the resume of the debates,” 
shines u23on her imagination as a bright joarticulay star, which 
has no paVallax for hor^ living in the country as simple Miss 
Wyndhain. But she forthwith becomes Baroness Umfraville in^ 
her own riglit, astonishes the w^orld with her beauty and accom- 
plishments wl>en she bursts upon it from her mansion in §j)ring 
Gardens, and, as you foresee, wi 11^ presently come into contact 
with the unseen oh jet aime. Perliaps the words “ minister ” 
suggest to you a wrinkled ot* obese sexagenarian ; but pray dis- 
miss the image. Lord Rupert Conway has been “ called wdiile 
still almost a youth to the first situation 'which a subject can hold 
in the unix'erse" and even leading articles and a resmnf of the 
debates havc"not conjured uj) a dream that surj)asscs the fact. 

The door opened again, and Lord Ru 2 >ert Conway entered. Evelyn 
gave one glance. It was enough ; she was not disa])pointed. It seemed 
as if a picture on whicji slie had long gazed was suddenly instinct with 
life, and had stepped from its frame before her. His tall^gure, the 
distinguished simplicity of his air — ^it Avas a living Vandyke, a cavalier, 
one of his noble ’cavalier ancestors, or one to whom her fancy had 
always likened him, who long of yore had, with an Umfraville, fought 
the Paynim far beyond sea. Was this reality 1:^” 

Very little like it, certainly. 

By-and-by, it becomes evident the ministerial heart is 
touched. Lady Umfraville is on a visit to the Queen at 
Windsor, and, — 

“ The last evening of her stay, when they returned from riding, 
Mr. Wyndham took her and a large i)arty to the toj) of the Keep, to 
SCO the view. She was leaning on the battlements, gazing from that 
‘ stately height’ at the j^rospeet beneath her, when Lord Ru 2 )crt was 
by her side. ‘ What an unrivalled view !’ exclaimed she. • 

‘ Yes, it would have been wrong to go without having been up 
here. You are jdeased with your visit ?’ , / 

‘‘ ‘ Enchanted ! ‘ A Queen *to live and die under,’ to live and die for!’ 
cried he, with sudden emotion, and with a eureka expression 
of countenance, as if he had indeed found a heart in unison with his 

filVH.'* • • 

The/‘ eureka expression^of countenance,” you see at once to be 
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proplietic of marriage at the eud of ,the third volume ; but before 
that desirable consummation, there arc very complicated misun- 
derstandings, arising chiefly from the vindictive plotting of Sir 
Luttrell Wycherley, who' is a genius, a poet, and in every way a 
most remarkable character indeed. He is not only a romantic 
poet, but .a hardened rake and a cynical wit; yet his deep passion 
for Lady Umfraville has so impoverished his epigrammatic talent, 
that he cuts an extremely poor figure in coijvers^tion. When she 
rejects him, he rushes into the shrubbery, and rolls himself in 
the dirt; and on recovering, devotes himself to the most 
diabolical and laborious schemes of vengeance, in the course of 
which he disguises liimself as a quack physician, and enters into 
general practice, foreseeing that Evelyn will fall ill, and that he 
shall be called in to attend lier.« At last, when all his schemes 
are frustrated, ho takes leave of her in a long lettar, written, as 
you will perceive from the following passage, entirely in the style 
of an eminent literary man : — 

'‘Oh, lady, nursed in pomp and rpleasure, will you ever cast 
one thought upon the miserahle being who addresses you? Will 
you ever, as your gilded galley is floating down the unvuflled 
stream of prosperity, will you ever, while lulled by the sweetest 
music — thine own praises, — hear the far-off sigh from that world 
to which 1 am going 

On the whole, however, frothy as it is, we rather prefer “ Rank 
and Beauty” to the two other novels we have mentioned, d’he 
dialogue is more natural and spirited; there is some frank igno- 
rance, and no pedantry ; and you are allowed to take tlie heroine's 
astounding intellect upon trust, without- being tailed on to read 
her. conversational refutations of sceptics and philosophers, or 
her rhetorical solutions of the mysteries of the universe. 

Writers of the mind-and-millinery school are I'emarkahly 
unanimous in their clioice* o/. diction. In their novels, tlicre is 
usually a lady or gentleman wdio is more or less of a upas tree : 
the lover has a manly breast; minds are redolent of various things ; 
hearts are hollow ; events are utilized ; friends are consigned to the 
tomb ; infancy is an engaging period ; the sun is a luminary that 
goes to his western couch, or gathers the rain-drops into his reful- 
gent bosom •; life is a melancholy boon ; Albion and Scotia are con- 
versational bpithets. There is a striking resemblance, too, in the 
character of their moral comments, such, for instance, as that 
“Jtis a foot, no less true than melancholy, that all people, more 
or. less, noher or poorer, are swayed by bad example;’ that 
“Books, however trivial, contain some subjects from which useful 
information may be drawn;” that “Vice can too often boiTOw the 
l^guage ojf virtue;” that “Merit and nobility of nature mustv 
exist, to he accepted, for clamour and pretension cannot impose 
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upon those too well read in human nature to be easily deceived ; ' 
and that, In order to forgive, we must have been injured. ” There 
is, doubtless, a class of readers to whom these'remarks appear 
peculiarly pointed and pungent ; for we* often find them doubly 
and trebly scored with the pencil, and delicate hands giving in 
their determined adhesion to these hardy novelties by. a distinct 
tres vrai, emphasized by many notes of exclamation. The col- 
loquial style of Ihese, novels is often marked by much ingenious 
inversion, and a careful avoidance of such cheap phraseology as 
can be heard every day. Angry young gentlemen exclaim — Tis 
ever thus, methinks;”' and in tho half-hour before dinner a 
young lady informs her next neighbour that the first day she 
read Shakspeare she “ slole away into the park, and beneath the 
shadow of the greenwood tree, devoured wi];h rapture the inspired 
page of the groat magician.”” But the most remarkable elibrts 
oT the mind-and-millinery* writers lie in their philosophic reflec- 
tions. The authoress of “Laura Gay,”’ for. example, having 
married her hero and heroiao, improves the event by observing 
that “ if those sceptics, whose eyes have so long gazed on matter 
that they can no longer see aught else in man, could once enter 
with heart and soul into such bliss as this, they would como to 
say that the soul of man and the polypus are not of common 
origin, or of the same texture.” Lady novelists, it appears, can see 
something else besides matter; they are not limited to phenomena, 
but can relieve their 6yesiglit by occasional glimpses of the non- 
menon, and are, therefore, naturally better able than any one else 
to confound sceptics, even of that remarkable, but to us unknown 
school, which lAaintiiins that the soul of' man is .of the same 
texture as the polypds. . 

The most pitiable of all silly novels by lady novelists are what 
wo may call the oracular species — novels intended to expound the 
writer’s religious, philosophical, or mpf al theories, ‘There seems 
to be a notion abroad among women, rather, akin to the supersti- 
tion that the speech and actions of idiots ore inspired, and that 
the human being most entirely exhausted of common sense is 
the fittest vehicle of revelation. To judge from their writings, 
there are certain ladies who think that an amazing ignorance, both 
of science and of life, is the best possible qualification for forming 
an opinion on the knottiest moral and speculative*, questions. 
Apparently, their recipe for solving all such difficulties is some- 
thing like this : — Take a woman s head, stuff it with a smatteripg 
of philosophy and literatur'e chopped small, and with false notions 
of society baked hard, let it hang over a desk a few hours every 
day, and serve up hot in feeble English, when not required, 
flfou will rarely meet .with a Tady novelist of the oracular class 
who ia«di£fident of her ability to decide on theological questions, — 
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who lias any suspicion that she is not capable of discriminating 
with the nicest accuracy between the good and evil in all church 
parties, -^who does not see precisely how it is that men have 
gone wrong hitherto, — and pity philosophers in general that they 
have not had the opportunity of consulting her. Great writers, 
who have modestly contented themselves with putting their 
experience into fiction, and have thought it quite a sufficient 
task to exhibit men and things as they ar/^, she sighs over as 
deplorably deficient in the application of their powers. “ They 
have solved no^ grbat questions" — and she is ready to remedy 
their omission by setting before you a complete theory of life 
and manual of divinity, in a love story ^ where ladies ^ and gen- 
tlemen of good family go through genteel vicissitudes, to the 
utter confusion of Dqsts, Pusevites, and ultra-Protestants, and 
to the^ establishment of that particular view of Chris- 

tianity which either condenses itself into a sentence of small 
caps, or explodes into a cluster of stars on the three hundred 
and thirtieth page. It is true, the#, ladies and gentlemen will 
probably seem to you remarkably little like any you have had 
the fortune or misfortune to meet with, for, as "a* general rule, 
the ability of n lady novelist to describe actual life and her 
fellow-men, is in inverse proportion to her confident eloquence 
about God and the other world, and the means by w’bich she 
usually chooses to conduct you to true ideas of the invisible is a 
totally false picture of the visible. “ 

As typical a novel of the oracular kind as we can hope to meet 
with, is ‘‘ The Enigma : a Leaf from the Chronicles of the Wol- 
chorley House." The ‘^enigma" wdiich this noVel is to solve, is 
certainly one that demands pow'ers no less gigantic than those of 
a lady novelist, being neither more nor less than the existence of 
evil. The problem is stated, and the answer dimly foresha- 
dowed on the very first *ppge. The spirited young lady, with 
raven hair, says, ^\A]X life is an inextricable confusion and tlie 
meek young lady, with auburn hair, looks at the picture of the 
Madonna which she is copying, and — “ 2'here seemed the solu- 
tion of that mighty enigma.” The style of this novel is quite as 
lofty as its purpose ; indeed, some passages on which we have 
spent much- patient study are quite beyond our reach, in spite of 
the illustr^^tive aid of italics and small caps; and we must 
await further ^‘development” in order to understand them. Of 
Ernest, tlje model young clergyman, who sets every one right on 
all occasions,' we read, that “he held riot of marriage in the mar- 
ketable 'kind, after a social desecration;" that, on one eventful 
night, “ sleep had not visited his divided heart, where tumultuated, 
in varied tyjbe and combination, the aggregate feelings of grief anA 
joy;" and that, “for the wiarfcetabZe human •article he had no 
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toleration, be it of what sort, or set for what value it might, 
whether for worship or class, his upright soul abhorred it, whoso 
ultimatum, the self- deceiver, was to him the great spiritual lie, 
‘ living in a vain show, deceiving and l/eing deceived ;* since he 
did not suppose the phylactery and enlarged border on the gar- 
ment to be merely a social trick/' (The italics and spiall caps 
are the author’s, and we hope they assist the reader’s compre- 
hension.) Of Sir Lionel, the model old gentleman, we are told 
that “ the simple ideal of the middle age, apart from its anarchy 
and decadence, in him most truly seemed to Jive again, when the 
ties which knit men together were of heroic cast. The first-born 
colours of, pristine faith and truth engraven on the common soul 
of man, and blent into ‘the wide arch of brotherhood, wliere the 
primaeval law of order grew and, multiplied, each perfect after his- 
kind, and mutually inter- dependent/* You see clearly, of course, 
how colours are first engraven on a soul, and ilien blent •into a 
wide arch, on wdiich arch of coloui% — apparently a rainbow — the 
law of order grew and multij)lied, each — apparently the arch and 
the law — perfect after his Idnd ? If, after this, you can possibly 
want any further aid towards knowing what Sir Lionel was, we 
cun tell you, that in his soul the scientific combinations of 
thought could educe no fuller harmonics of the good and the 
true, than lay in the prirnteval pulses which floated as an atmo- 
sphere around it I” and that, wlicn lie was sealing a letter, "‘Lo! 
the responsive throb in that good man’s bosom echoed back in 
simple truth the hori^est witness of a heart that condemned him 
not, as his eye, bedewed with love, rested, too^ with something 
of ancestral pri4e, on the uiidimmcd motto of the family— 
'Loiaute.’” , 

The slightest matters* have their vulgarity fumigated out of 
them by the same elevated style. (Commonplace people wduld 
say that a copy of Shakspeare lay on a drawing-room tabic ; 
but the authoress of The Enigma,” bent on edifying periphrasis, 
tells you that there lay on the table, tliat fund of human 
thought and feeling, which teaches tlie heart through the little 
name, ‘Shakspeare,’”. A watchman sees a light burning in an 
upper window rather longer than usual, and thinks that people 
are foolish to sit up late when they have an opportunity of going 
to bed ; but, lest this fact should seem too low and -ejemmon, it 
is presented to us in the following striking and metaphysical 
manner : “ He marvelled — as man will think for others in 
necessarily separate personality, conseciuently (though disallowing 
it) in false mental premise, — how differently he should act, how 
gladly he should prize the rest so lightly held of within.’* A 
Jfootman — an ordinary Jetimes, with large calves and aspirated 
vowels — answers tjie Uoor-bell, and the opportunity is seized to 
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tell you that he was a type of the largo class of pampered 
menials, who follow the curse of Cain—Wagabonds’ on the face 
of the earth, and whose estimate of the human class varies in the 
graduated scale of money and expenditure .... These, and such 
as these, O England, be the false lights of thy morbid civiliza- 
tion ! ’ We have heard of various ‘‘ false lights,” from Dr. Gum- 
ming to Robert Owen, from Dr. Pusey to the. Spirit-rappers, 
but we never before heard of the false light that emanate^ from 
plush and powder. 

In the same way very prdinarj' events of civilized life are ex- 
alted into the most awful crises, and ladies in full shirts and 
manches a la Chinmse, conduct themselves not unlike the heroines 
of sanguinary melodramas. Mrs. Percy; a shallow woman of the 
world, wishes her son Horace toomarry the auburn-haired Grace, 
she being an heiress ; but he, after the manner of sons, falls in 
love witli the raveii-haired Kate, the heiress’s portionless cousin ; 
and, moreover, Grace herseli shows every symptom of perfect 
inditlerence to Horace. Tn such ci\ses, sons are often sulky oi- 
fiery, mothers arc alternately manmuvring and waspish, and the 
portionless young lady often lies awake at night and cries a good 
deal. We are g(3tting used to these things now, just as wc are 
used to eclipses of the moon, w'hich no longer set us howling and 
beating tin kettles. We never heard of a lady in a fashionable 
front ” heliaving like Mrs. Percy under these circumstances. 
Happening one day to see Horace talking to Grace at a window, 
without in the least knowing what they arc talking about, oi* 
having the least reason to believe that Grace, who is mistress of 
the house aud a person of dignity, would accept her son if he 
were to offer himself, she suddenly rushes up to them and clasps 
them both, saying, ‘"with a flushed countenance- and in an ex- 
cited manner” — “This is indeed happiness; for, may 1 not call 
you so, Grace ? — my Gracfj — my Horace’s Grace ! — my dear 
children !” Her son^ tells her she is mistaken, and that he is 
engaged to Kate,' whereupon we have the following scene and 
tableau 

“ Gathering herself up to an unprecedented height, (!) her eyes 
lightning forth the fire of her anger : — 

“ ^ Wretched boy !’ she said, hoarsely and scornfully, and 
clenchiiig^h^r band, ‘ Take then the doom of your own choice I 

Bow down your miserable head and let a mother s ’ 

« “ ‘ Curse not !’ spake a deep low voice from behind, and Mrs. 
Percy started, scared, as though she had seen a heavenly visitant 
appear, to break upon her in the midst of her sin. 

(''Meantime, Horace had fallen on his knees at her feet, and 
hid Kis face in his hands. ' ^ 

Who, then, is she-— who ! Truly his * guardian spirit' hath 
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stepped between him and the fearful w^ords, which, however un- 
merited, must have hung as a pall over his future existence; — a 
sptdl which could not be unbound — ^whioh could not be unsaid. 

Of an earthly paleness, but calm with the still, iron-bound 
calmness of death — the only calm one there, — Katherine stood ; 
and her Avords smote on the ear in tones whose appallingly slow 
and separate intonation rung on tlie heart like the chill, isolated 
tolling of some iWl knell. 

“ ' He would have plighted mo his faith, but I did not accept 
it; you cannot, therefore —you dare not curse Jiim. And here/ 
slie continued, raising her hand to heaven, whither her large dark 
^‘yos also rose with a chastened glow% which, for the? first time, 
sufferiny had lighted in those passionate orbs, — ‘ here I promise, 
come weal, come woe, that Horace Wolchorley and I do never 
inlevchange vows without his mothers sanction — without his 
mother’s blessing !’ ” • 

Here,’ and tlirougliout the story, We see tlmt confusion of pur- 
pose Avhicli is so charactcristio of silly novels written by women. 
It is a story of <piite modern drawing-room society — a society in 
which polkas are played and Puseyisin discussed; yet we have cha 
r.u lers, and incidents, and traits of munuev introduced, which are 
mere shreds from the most heterogeneous romances. We have a 
])lind Irish harper relie of the picturesque bards of yore,’' 
stariling us at a Sunday-school festhal of tea and cake in an 
► Kiiglish village; wo lir^ve a crazy gipsy, in a scarlet cloak, vsinging 
smitclios of romantic ^Kmg, and rev»ealing a secret on her deathbed 
which, "with the testimony of a dwarfish miserly merchant, Avho 
salutes strangers vith ti curse and a devilish Jaugh, goes to prove 
tlia; Mrnest, the mode;! young clergyman, is Kate s brother ; and 
Avo hiave an ultra-virtuous* Irish Barney, discovering that a docu- 
ment is forged, by comparing tlie date of the paper Avith the date 
of the alleged signature, although the s^me document luis passed 
til rough a court of laAV, and occasioiied a fatal decision. The 

Hall " in which Sir Lionel lives is the veiicruble country-seat 
of an old filmily, and this, Ave suppose, sets the imagination of 
the- authoress flying to/lonjons and battlements, Avhere ‘Ho ! the 
Avarder blows his horn for, as the inhabitants are in their bed- 
rooms on a night certainly within the recollection of Pleacemaii 
X., and a breeze springs up, Avhich Ave are at first ‘told- Avas faint, 
and tlien that it made the old cedars bow their brandies to the 
greensward, she falls into this medieeval vein of description (th^ 
italics are ours) : The banner nnfurled it at the s(fund, and 
shook its guardian wing above, while the startled oy^\jiapj)ed her 
in the ivy ; tlm firmament looking down through her ‘ ar^us 
eves,— • • 
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And lo ! two strokes tolled from out the warder tower, and ‘ Two 
o’clock* rie-echoed its interpreter below/* 

Such stories as this of The Enigma ** remind us of the 
pictures clever children* sometimes draw ‘^out of their own head,” 
where you will see a modern villa on the right, two knights in 
helmets fighting in the foreground, and a tiger grinning in a 
jungle dn the left, the several objects being brought together 
because the artist .thinks each pretty, and perhaps still more 
because he remembers seeing them in othe'r pictures. 

But we like th§ authoress much better on her medieval stilts 
than on her oracular ones, — ^^vhen she talks of the Ich and of 
subjective” and objective,” and lays down the e,x act line of 
Christian verity, between “ right-hand excesses and left-hand 
declensions.” Persons who deviate from this line are introduced 
with n patronizing air of charit}^ Of a certain Miss Inshquine 
she informs us, with all the lucidity of italics and small caps, that 
'‘ftmetion, not form, as the- inevitable outer expression of the 
spirit in this tabernacled age, weakly engrossed her.” And 
d propos of Miss Mayjar, an evangelical lady who is a little too 
apt to talk of her visits to sick women and the state of their souls, 
are told that the model clergyman is “ not one to disallow, 
through the super (*rust, the undercurrent towards good in the 
subject, or the positive benefits, nevertheless, to the object^' We 
imagine the double-refined iiccent and protrusion of chin which 
are feebly represented by the italics in tliis^ lady’s sentences ! We 
abstain from quoting any of. lier oracular doctrinal passages, 
because they refer to matters too serious for our pages just now. 

The epithet silly” may seem impertinent, jipplied to a novel 
which indicates so much reading aiid intellectual activity as 
‘‘ The Enigma;” but we use this epithet advisedly. If, as the 
world has long agreed, a very great amount of instruction will 
not make a wise man, still less will a very mediocre amount of in- 
struction make a wise wo'mdn. And the most mischievous form of 
feminine silliness- is ‘the literary form, because it tends to confirm 
the popular prejudice against the more solid education of women. 
When men see girls wasting their time in consultations about 
bonnets and btill dresses, and in giggling or sentimental love- 
confidences, or middle-aged women mismanaging their children, 
and solacijig tjjemselves with acrid gossip, they can hardly help 
saying, Heavens sake,let girls be better .educated ; let them 
have some better objects of thought — some more solid occupa- 
tions.” ‘But after a few hours* conversation with an oracular 
literary woman, or a few hours* reading of her books, they are 
likely enough to say, After ail, when a woman gets some know- 
ledi^r^^^e what ulse she makes of 'ib! Her knowledge remains 
instead- of passing into culture ; instead of being 
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subdued into modesty and simplicity by a larger, acquaintance 
with thought and fact, she has a feverish consojiousness of her 
attainments ; she keeps a sort of mental pocket-mirror, and is 
continually looking in it at her own ^intellectuality;’ she spoils 
the taste of one’s mufiSn by questions of metaphysics; ^puts 
down’ men at a dinner table with her superior information ; and 
seizes the opportunity of a soiree to catechise us on the vital 
question of the rblatiqn between mind and matter. And then, look 
at her writings ! She mistakes vagueness for depth, bombast for 
eloquence, and affectation for originality; she ^ruts on one page, 
rolls her eyes on another, grimaces in a third, and is hysterical in 
a fourth. ‘She may have read many writings of great men, and 
a few writings of great women ; hut she is as unable to discern, 
the difference between her own style and theirs as aYorkshireman 
is to discern the difference between his own English and a Lon- 
doner’s*: rhodomontadc is the native jiccent of her intellect. No — 
the average nature of women is too shallow and feeble a soil to 
bear much tillage ; it is onl}fc fit for the very lightest crops.” 

It is true that the men who come to such a decision on such 
very superficial and imperfect observation may not bo among the 
wisest in the world ; but we have not now to contest their opinion — 
we are only pointing out how it is unconsciously encouraged by* 
many women who have volunteered themselves as representatives 
of the feminine intellect. We do not believe that a man was 
ever strengthened in such an opinion by associating with a woman 
of true culture, whose mind had absorbed her knowledge instead 
of being absorbed by it. A really cultured woman, like a really 
cultured man, is* all the simpler and the loss obtrusive for her 
knowledge ; it lias mtfde her see herself and her opinions in some- 
thing like just proportions ; she does not make it a pedestal from 
which she flatters herself that* she commands a complete view of 
men and things, but makes it a point. 6f observation from whicli 
to form a right estimate of herself. She neither spouts poetiy noi" 
quotes Cicero on slight provocation ; not because she diinks that 
a sacrifice must be made to the prejudices of men, but because 
that mode of exhibitiirg her memory and Latinity does not pre- 
sent itself to her, as edifying or graceful. She does not write books 
to confound philosophers, perhaps because she is able to write 
books that delight them. In conversation she is the l<jast formi- 
dable of women, because she understands you, without wanting 
to make you aware that^you cant understand her, Sha does not 
give you information, which is the raw mateiial of culture, — she 
gives you sympathy, which is its subtlest essence. 

A more numerous class of silly novels than the oracular, 
^which are generally anspiyei by some fom of High Church, 
or trapscendental • Cimstianity,). is what we may call the 
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iobite mek-chth species, which represent the tone of thought and 
feeling in the Evangelical party. This species is a kind of genteel 
tjraOt on a large'scde, int^ded as a sort of medicinal sweetmeat 
for Low Church young ladies ; an Evangelical substitute for the 
fashionable novel, as the May Meetings are a substitute for the 
Opera. Even Quaker children, one would think, can hardly have 
been denied the indulgence of a doll ; but it must be a doll dressed 
in a d^ab gown and a coal-scuttle bonnet— ^ worldly doll, in 
gauze and spangles. And there are no young ladies, we imagine, 
— unless they belong to the Church of the UnitedBrethren, in which 
people are married without any love-making — who can dispense 
with love stories. Thus, for Evangelical young ladiej^ there are 
Evangelical love stories, in which the vicissitudes of the tender 
passion ai*e sanctified by saving views of Begeneration and the 
Atonqpient. These novels differ from the oracular ones, as a Low 
Churchwoman often differs frpm a High Churchwomon : they are 
a little less supercilious, and a great deal more ignorant, a little 
less coiTect in their syntax, and a great deal more vulgar. 

The Orlando of Evangelical literature is the young curate, 
looked at from the point of view of the middle class, where cambric 
bands are iinder&tpod to have as thrilling an effect on the hearts of 
^young ladies as epaulettes have in the classes above and below it. 
In the ordinary type of these novels, the hero is almost sure to be 
a young curate, Irowned upon, perhaps, by worldly mammas, but 
carrying captive the hearts of their daughters, who can never 
forget that sermon tender glances are seized from the pulpit 
stairs instead of the opera-box ; tete-a -totes are seasoned with 
quotations from Scripture, instead of quotationVj from the poets ; 
and questions as to the state of the heroine’s'affeotions are mingled 
with anxieties as to the state of her soul. The young curate aUvays 
has a background of well-dressed and wealthy, if not fashionable 
society; — for Evangelical' sttlmess is as snobbish as any other 
kind of silliness ; and the Evangelical lady novelist, while she 
explains to you the type of the scapegoat on one p,age, is am- 
bitious on another to represent the manners and conversation of 
aiistocratic people. Her pictures of fashionable society are often 
curious studios considered as efforts of the Evangelical imagina- 
tion ; but in one particular the novels of the White Neck-clotli 
School aro’meritoriousiy realistic, — their favourite hero, the Evan- 
gelical young curate is always rather an insipid personage. 

' . The most recent novel of this species*that we happen to have 
before us, is The Old Grey Church,'’ It is utterly tame and 
feeble ; there is no one set of objects on which the writer seems 
to have a stronger grasp than on any other ; and we should he 
enthlety eu a loss to conjecture amqng what phases of life bee 
^perience has been gained, but for certain ‘Tulgarisms pf style 
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which sufficiently indicate that she has bad the advantage, 
though she has been unable to use it> of mingling chiefly with 
men and women whose manners and characters have not had all 
their bosses and angles rubbed down by refined conventionalism. 
It is less excusable in an Evangelical novelist, than in any other, 
gratuitously to her subjects among titles and "carriages. 
The real drama of Evangelicalism — and it has abundance of fine 
drama for any ohe w^o has genius enough to discern and repro- 
duce it — lies among the middle and lower classes ; and are not 
Evangelical opinions understood to give an especial interest in 
the weak things of the earth, rather than in the mighty ? Why 
then, canifot our Evangelical lady novelists show us the operation 
of their religious views among people (there really are many such 
in tlie world) who keep no carriage, ‘‘ not so much as a brass- 
hound gig, ' who even manage to eat their dinner without silver 
fork, and in whose months the authoress’s questionable English 
would be strictly consistent ? Why can we not have pictures of 
religious life among tlie industrial classes in England, as in- 
teresting as Mrs. Stowe's pictures of religious life among the 
negroes ? Instead of this, pious ladies nauseate us with novels 
which remind us of what we sometimes see a worldly woman 
recently converted — she is as fond oF a fine dinner table as 
before, but she invites clergymen instead of beaux ; she thinks 
as much of her dress as before, but she adopts a more sober 
choice of colours aii^l patterns ; licr convei'sation is as trivial as 
before, but the triviafity is flavoured with gospel instead of gossip. 
In The Old Grey Church,” wo have the same sort of Evangelical 
travesty of the^hxshionable novel, and of course -the vicious, 
intriguing baronet Is not wanting. It is worth while to give 
a sihnple of the style of conversation -attributed to this high-bovu 
rake — a style that in its profuse italics and palpable innuendoes, 
is worthy oF Miss Hqiieers. In an •e\^ening visit to the ruins of 
the Colosseum, Eustace, the young clergyman, has been with' 
drawing t{ie heroine, Miss Ijushington, from the rest of the 
party, for the sake of a tete-a-tete. The baronet is jealous, and 
vents his piqne in this way; — * 

“ There they are, and Miss Lushington, no doubt, quite safe ; for 
she isamder the holy guidance of Pope Eustace the First; who has, of 
course, been delivering to her an edifying homily on the wickedness 
of the heathens of yoro, who, as tradition tells us, in this very plage 
let loose the wild benstises on poor St. Paul !-— Oh, no ! bytthe-bye; I 
believe I am wrong, and betraying my want of clergy, and that it was 
not at al! St, Paul, nor wa& it here. But no matter, it would equally 
serve as a text to preaeh /rom, and from which to diveige to the 
degenerate heathen Christiaan of the present day, and all their naughty 
prantic^,^ amd so end with an exho:^ation to ^come out from among 
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them, and be separate — and I am sure, Miss Lushington, you have 
most scrupulo\tfiI^ eontbrmed to that injunction this evening, for we 
have seen nothing of you since our arrival. But every one seems 
agreed it has been a charmtny party of pleasure, and I am sure wo all 
feel much indebted to Mr. Grey for having suggested it ; and as he 
seems so papital a cicerone, I hope he wiu think of something else 
equally agreeable to allf 

This drivelling kind of dialogue, and equally *dri veiling narra- 
tive, which, like a bad drawing, represents nothing, and barely 
indicates what is ‘meant to be represented, runs through the 
book; and we have no doubt is considered by the amiable 
authoress to constitute an improving novel, which ’ Christian 
mothers Avill do w^ell to pnt into the hands of their daiigliters. 
But everything is relative; we have met woth American vege* 
tarian^ whose normal diet w^as diy meal, and who, when their 
appetite wanted stimulating, tjckled it wnth ivet meal; and* so, we 
can imagine that there are Evangelical circles in which ‘‘ The 
Old Grey Church*’ is devoured as <a powerful and interesting 
fiction. 

But, perhaps, the least readable of silly women s novels, are 
the modeni’antiqudi sj^ecics, wdiich unfold to us the domestic life 
of Jannes and Jamhres, the private love affairs of Sennacherib, 
or the mental struggles and ultimate conversion of Demetrius 
the silversmith. From most silly novels wo can at least extract 
a laugh; hut those of the modern antique school have a ponderous, 
a leaden kind of fatuity, under which we groan. AVhat can he 
more demonstrative of the inability of literajy women to measure 
their own powers, than their frequent assumption of a task which 
can- only be justified by the rarest concurrbnce of acquirement 
with genius ? The finest effort to reanimate the past is of course 
only approximative — is always more or less an infusion of the 
modern spirit into the anoloAt form, — 

• * . . , 

Wasi ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 

Das ist im Orund der Herren eigner Geist, 

In den\ Zeiten sieh bcspicgelu. 

Admitting that genius which has familiarized itself with all the 
relics of an ancient period can sometimes, hy the force of its 
sympathetic divination, restore the missing notes in the ‘"music 
of humanity/* and reconstruct the fragments into a whole which 
w jll really bring the remote past nearer to us, and interpret it to 
our duller apprehension, — this form of imaginative power must 
be among the very rarest, because it demands" as much 
accurate and minute knowledge as creative vigour. Yet we find 
ladies coUaifantly choosing to make their mental mediocrity more 
^^nspiouous, by clothing it in a masquerade -of ancient pames; 
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by putting their feeble sentimentality into the mouths of Roman 
vestals or Egyptian princesses, and attributing their rhetorical 
arguments to Jewish high-priests and Greek pliilosophers. A 
recent example of this heavy imbecility is, Adonijah, a Tale of 
the Jewish Dispersion,’* which forms part of a series, uniting,” 
we are told, taste, humour, and sound principles/’ Adonijah,” 
we presume, exemplifies the tale of sound principles the 
taste and humour are to be found in other members of the series. 
We are told on the* cover, that the incidents of this tale are 
fraught with unusual interest,” and the prefece winds up thus : 
To those who feel interested in the dispersed of Israel and 
Judea, these pages may afibrd, perhaps, information on an 
important subject, as wdl as amusement.” Since the important 
subject” on which tliis book is to»aflbrd information is not specified^ 
it may possibly lie in some esoteric meaning to which we haye no 
key; ^ut if it has relation to the dispersed of Israel an<f Judea 
at any period of their history, we believe a tolerably well-informed 
school-girl already knows ipuoh more of it than she will find iii 
this Tale of the Jewish Dispersion.” “Adonijah” is simply 
the feeblest kind of love story, supposed to be instructive, we 
presume, because the hero is a Jewish captive, and the heroine 
a Roman vestal ; because they and their friends are converted to 
Christianity after the shortest and easiest method approved by 
the “ Society for Promoting tlm Conversion of the Jews and 
because, instead of being written in plain language, it is adorned 
with that peculiar sfyle of grandiloquence which is held by some 
lady novelists to give an antique colouring, and whicii we recog- 
nise at once in? such phrases as these: — the splendid regnal 
talents undoubtedly possessed by the Emperor Nero”' — the 
expiring scion of a lofty stem” — “.the virtuous partner of his 
couch” — “ ah, by Vesta !” — and “ I tell thee, Roman.” Among 
the quotations which serve at once ipi* instruction and ornament 
on the cover of this volume, there is one from Miss Sinclair, 
which informs us that “ Works of imagination are avowedly read 
by men of science, wisdom, and piety ;” from which Ave suppose 
the reader is to gather the cheering inference that Dr. Dauheny, 
Mr. Mill, or Mr. Maurice, may openly indulge himself with 
the perusal of “ Adonijah,” without being obliged to secrete it 
among the sofa cushions, or read it by snatched * under the 
dinner table. 

• 

“ Be not a baker if yOur head be made of butter,” says a 
homely proverb, which, being interpreted, may mean, , let no 
woman rush into print who is not prepared for the consequences. 
•We arcv aware that qur remhrks are in a very differept^tone ftom 
that of the reviewers wljo, with a perennial recurrence, of pre- 
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cisely mmilar emotions, only paralleled, we imagine, in the expe- 
rience of monthly nurses, tell one lady novelist after another that 
they hair' her prodaotiona with delight/' We are aware that 
the ladies at whom our oxitiaism is pointed are aocustomed to be 
told, in the choicest phraseology of puffery, that their pictures of 
life are brilliant, their characters weD drawn, their style fasci- 
nating, and their sentiments lofty. JBut if they, are inclined to 
resent our plainness of speech, we ask tjiem *to reflect for a 
moment on the chary praise, and often captious blame, which 
their panegyrists give to writers whose vrorks are on the way to 
become classics. No sooner does a woman show that she has 
genius or effective talent, than she receives the tribute* of being 
moderately praised and severely criticist^d. By a peculiar ther- 
xhometric adjustment, when a woman's talent is at zei'o, jour- 
nalistic approbation is at the boiling pitch; when she attains 
mediocrity, it is already at no more than summer heat ; .and if 
ever she reaches excellence, ^critical enthusiasm drops to the 
freezing point. Harriet Martineau, C/irrer Bell, and Mrs. Gaskell 
have b^n treated as cavalierly as if they had been men. And every 
cntic who forms a high estimate of the share w^omen may ulti- 
mately take in literature, will, on principle, abstain from any 
exceptional indulgence towards the productions of literary women. 
For it must be plain to every one who looks impartially and exten- 
sively into feminine literature, that its gi’eatest deficiencies are 
due hardly more to the want of intellectual power than to the 
want of those inoral qualities that contribute to literary excellence 
— ^patient diligence, a sense of tlie responsibility involved in pub- 
lication, and an appreciation of the sacredne*ss of the writer’s art. 
In the majority of womens hooks you see' that kind of facility 
which springs from the absence of any high standard ; that fer- 
tility in imbecile combination or feeble imitation which a little 
self-criticimn >vould check reduce to barrenness ; just as with 
a^total want of musical ear people will sing out of tune, while a 
degree more melodic sensibility would suffice to render them 
silont. The foolish vanity of wishing to appear in print, instead 
of being counterbalanced by any consciousness of the intellectual 
or moral derogation implied in futile authorship, seems to be 
enemraged by the extremely false impression that to write at all 
i» a pi^f itf* superiority in a woman. On this ground, we believe 
that the -average intellect of women is unfairly represented 
by the xaa<|s pf feminine literature, and that while the few women 
who write wen are very far above the ordinary inteUectual level 
of their sex, the many women who write ill are very far below it. 
So after aH^ tim severer critics are fulfilling a chivalrous 
duty in dep^ving the mere fact of feminine ajuthorship of any ftdse* 
prestige which may give it a delusive attraction^ and in rpcom- 
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mending women of ♦mediocre fecnlties — as at least a negative 
service they can render their sex — to abstain from writing. 

The standing apology for women who becomS writers without 
any special ^ualijfication is^ that society shuts them out from 
otiiier spheres pf occupation. Society is a very culpable entity, 
and has to answer for the manufacture of many unwholesome 
commodities, fern bad pickles to bad poetry. But society, 
like matter,** and Her Majesty s Government, and other lofty 
abstractions, has ns ^aro of excessive blame as well as excessive 
praise. Where there is one woman who writes from necessity, 
we believe there are three women who write from vanity ; and, 
besides, there is something so antiseptic in the mere healthy fact 
of working for one s bread, that the most trashy and rotten kind 
of feminine literature is not likeiy to have been produced under 
such ciroumstanoea. ‘‘ In all labour there is profit but ladies* 
silly novels, we imagine, are less the result of labour than of 
busy idleness. • 

Happily, we are not dependent on argument to prove that 
Fiction is a department of literature in wliich women can, after 
their kind, fully equal men. A cluster of great names, both 
living and dead, rush to our memories in evidence that women 
can produce novels not only fine, but among the very finest * 
novels, too, that have a precious speciality, lying quite apart 
from masculine aptitudes and experience. No educational 
restrictions can shuh women out from the materials of fiction, 
and there is no speefes of art whfch is so free from rigid require-* 
ments. Like crystalline masses, it may take, any form, and yet 
he beautiful ; we«havd only to pour in the right elements — genuine 
observation, humour, apd passion. But it Is precisely Jhis 
absence of rigid requirement which .constitutes the fatal seduc- 
tion of novel- writing to incoitipetent women. Ladies are ‘not 
wont to he very grossly deceived as jto*their power of playing on 
the piano ; here certain positive difficulties ,of execution have tp 
he conquered, and incompetence inevitably breaks down. Every 
art which* has its absolute technique is, to a certain extent, 
guarded from the intrusions of mere left-handed imbecility. But 
in novel-writing there are no barriers for incapacity to stumble 
against, no external criteria to prevent a writer from mistaking 
foolish facility for mastery. And so we have agaih aii4 tbe 
old story of La Fontaines ass, who puts his no.se to the flute, 
and, finding that he elicits some sound, exclaims, Moi, aussi, 
je joue de la flute;**— a fable which we commend,* at parting/ to 
the consideration of any feminine reader who is in danger of 
adding to the number of silly novels by lady novelists.** 
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L’Ancifin Rdgime et la Revolution. Par Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Paris: 1856. 

II 

T he purpose of the work/’ says the author, which I pre- 
sent to the public, is to show why this great Kevolution, 
which was preparing at the same time over almost the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, broke out among us rather than elsewhere ; 
why it proceeded, as it were, of itself, out of that society which it 
.was going to destroy ; and how, finally, the old tnonarchy could 
fall so completely and so suddenly/* This volume is not a his- 
tory, but what the French call a study {une ^tude) on the Revo- 
lution ; a kind of work most t^seful when it is the result of labour 
such as the author has bestowed, and of judgment such as he 
possesses in a high degree. There are men still alive, who were 
of mature age when the first French Revolution (1789) surprised 
the world ; but so great have been the changes in Continental 
Europe, and even in Great Britain since that time, that we seem 
as if we were ages removed from the ante-revolutionary period. 
Men*s minds have been so steadily fixed on this great event, that 
while contemplating the suddenness of the catastrophe and the 
ruins of the ancient edifice, they have cared little to examine 
what was the nature of the structure which was levelled to the 
ground, and what were the causes of its unexpected downfall. 
Most of the historians of the French Revolution help us little 
towards discovering the causes of it ; and people both in France 
and in other countries know less of the real character of the 
French government and ^French society in the century prece- 
ding the Revolution, than of many more remote periods of French 
history. Yet when "we have got rid of some prejudices, and 
taken the necessary pains to learn a few facts, the causes are 
not so obscure nor the conseq^uences so different feom what might 
have been expected. 

In 1789, .the French made a violent eiffort to separate them- 
selves from* the past, to form a new political order, and we may 
say to form a new society. After sixty years, we find them 
under an, absolute government, such as the old monarchy is 
sUpposeOo have been> and in a manner was> but under a govern- 
ment itj^ttitely more powerful and more despotic than the old 
monar^y before the Revolution. We find equality and despo- 
tism, but no liberty ^nd no life; a society increasing in wealth, 
but excluded, from public affairs; on administration which 
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secures tranquillity and order, but is uncontrolled in its expen- 
diture ; a people who are without a public voice, without a will, 
without a purpose, — as little uni ted, as if they were all strangers 
in the country; in fact, some millions, realizing the poetical 
image of every man being under his own vine and bis own fig- 
tree, and nowhere else ; attending to their daily affairs*, working 
hard, paying their taxes, doing as they are told, even without 
the privilege of grumbling, which, in the worst times of his history, 
the Englishman has fcad and has exercised. 

This wretched result of the great movement of *89, is a 
political problem well worthy of examination. But few men 
are competent to handle it. Long research, sound judgment, and 
freedom from prejudice,* are required of every man who treats 
historical matters, and more particularly events which are so near 
to our own time. The author tells us that his work, thojigh it 
is a sm^all volume, is the product of very great labour ; and any 
man who reads it carefully, with a* reasonable knowledge of the 
subject, will see that it is., In few words, he often gives con- 
clusions which can only he reached by an examination of much 
evidence; and when the evidence is of a nature to establish 
certain facts — when it is carefully examined, fairly weighed, and 
the result is stated in plain, clear language, we owe our thanks 
to the man who tells us what we did not know before, and what 
most of us could never have learned in any other way. 

When we are reading a work in which we are compelled to give 
a large amount of creMit to the author, because he presents to us 
certain conclusions without producing or being able to pi’oduce 
all the evidencef it is of great importance’ to know, the kind of 
man whom we Iiavo to .trust. The name of Be Tocqueville is 
welb known, aird his opinions, as he says, were made public above 
twenty years ago. Men change in all countries, even in France ; 
but the author is not changed. He is •still a friend Of liberty, as 
be understands liberty, — for everybody does not understand it the* 
same way. His liberty is the liberty of the citizen of a free state — 
a liberty which is founded on fixed principles of government, and 
so inseparable from them, that the liberty of the citizen and the 
existence of the government only express the same thing. There 
is political liberty when a man can fireely exercise his abilities 
atid his industry, — when he can speak and write wh*$4i he likes, 
subject only to the condition of being answerable before the law, 
and before the law as the guardian of every mans interests, and 
as administered by an honest court,-*— when as a citizen of a state 
he can take a part in its legislation and administration, and exhibit 
the talents and the virtues which flourish on the^^oil where true 
freedom exists, but wifher^unfler the shade of despot^m, even if 
despotism, m France, has' allied itself to equality. 
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That a Frenchman ^ho has ability and spirit should lovo 
political liberty^^ cannot surprise us. It would rather be sur- 
prising if there were one generous soul in Frauce which pre- 
ferred the heavy sleep of slavery to the active life of liberty ; the 
security of the prison with a full belly to the pleasure of breathing 
the open air, even at the risk of living on scanty food. 

The author says, — 

( 

“In the midst of the darkness of the future, we may already 
discover three truths very clearly. The first is, that |ill the men 
of the present day are led by an unknown force, which we may 
hope to regulate and moderate, but not to overcome, — a force which 
sometimes, urges them gently, and at other times hurries them on, 
towards the destruction of aristocracy. Thfe second is, that among all 
the political societies of the world, those which will always have the 
most difficulty in escaping for a long time from an absolute govern- 
ment, will be precisely those societies in which aristocracy no longer 
exists, and cannot exist. The third, finally, is this, that nowhere is it in 
the nature of despotism to produce worse effects than in such societies ; 
for despotism, more than any other form of government, favours the 
development of all the vices to which these societies are especially 
exposed, and drives them thus in the very direction towards which, 
according to their natural disposition, they are already inclined.*’ 

In those social systems, ac(*ording to the opinion of M. de 
Tocqueville, where men are not bound together by any tic of 
castes, of classes, of coi’porations, and of families, they are too 
much inclined to attend only to their private interests. Despo- 
tism encourages this tendency by depriving the citizens of every 
common passion, of every mutual want, of the necessity and 
of the power of communicating and acting together. Wealth, 
which becomes the chief thing by which men ard distinguished 
from one another, passes rapidly from one hand to another, 
changes the condition of**iTtdividuals, raises or depresses fami- 
lies, and thus eve^y one makes a desperate effort to keep it or 
to get it. The desire of wealth got any how, the love of gain, 
the pursuit of pleasure and of material enjoyment, become the 
predominant passions, and they spread through all classes. It is 
of the essence of despotism to cherish and strengthen the^ 
paaeionS) fot they are its support : they turn away men’s thoughts 
from public affairs, and make them tremble at hie bare idea o| 
revolution^ Despotism alone can supply these passions with 
tS\e seereey and the shade under which cupidity is' at its ease, and 
allow it to make disgraceful profit by braving disgrace. Without 
despotism these passions would have been strong; with it they 
are all-powerful. Liberty alone, on the other hand, can effec- 
tually combat in fifuoh societjes the , vices, which are. natural to 
them." « It is only liberty which cpr draw, men^irQlp <^ir 
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isolated privacy, and bring them together by the necessity of 
understanding one another, and attending to t^ieir common in- 
terest ; liberty alone can draw them from, the worship of gold to 
learn that their country is above everything else, make them feel 
that there are higher and nobler passions than mere material 
comfort, and present to them objects of ambition greater than 
the acquisition of wealth. 

These opinions, wliveh may be supposed to have hod some eiFect 
on the author s general conclusions, he has fairly stated in his 
Preface. About the truth of the first opinion, that modern 
society tends to the destruction of aristocracy, there can hardly 
be any dispute ; and this opinion may be accepted even if people 
do not exactly agree in* their political definition of aristocracy. 
We all conceive it in a general way, some more exactly than others ; ' 
but we have a little difficulty in defining exactly what it now* is, in 
England for example. As to the gee on d and third opinions, we 
believe them to be equally true. An aristocracy may bring many 
evils on society, but if it is rich, and possessed of political power, 
it is a security against a despotism such as rules in Russia, 
France, or anywhere else. The total destruction of such a poli- 
tical power in a state where it has once existed, makes the road 
easy to absolute power. Even in a pure democracy, such as the 
States of the North American Onion, is it certain that liberty, or 
licence, whichever you call it, is so very fur from despotism ? 
The instrument of usurpation in Europe is the soldier ; and where 
there is not a large army, the means for seizing power are not so 
ready. But a small fqrce may perhaps do as well as a large one 
in some societies * or no militaiy force at all. Despotism may 
come in other ways land under other forms ; it may exist under 
the name of empire, republic, or democracy. And for a pltpn 
reason. Modern civilized societies are essentially pacific, lovers 
of quiet, lovers of pleasure, and lovers.oT money-making. Mate- 
rial enjoyment is the end, and money is tlie means. A ricli^ 
society will.not risk the loss of its wealth. Tranquillity is essen- 
tial to its existence ; and any power which arises in the midst of 
disorder, and keeps order and quiet, will always be accepted. 
The remark, it may be said, is not very profound ; but it is true 
and should be often repeated, for people are apt to forget simple 
and wholesome truths. Political liberty is not an easy thing to 
get, nor easy to keep ; and when it has once been had and is lost, 
it is very hard to recover. • / 

Despotism lives by flattering in a people the very vices which 
have helped it to power. ' It loves sensuality and looks favourably 
on industry, for industry produces wealth, and despotism takes 
from what toil has produced),; taking, if it is wise, no naore than 
it want^for the mah^tenSnoe of its own power, and bidding the 
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labourer enjoy himself in security, and get more. The richer a 
nation grows, the more a people is given to the lust of gain, the 
readier it is to l>ow the neck and put on the yoke. For why does 
a man get, except to keep and to enjoy? — and what is life to 
such a one without wealth ? And what is the great end that 
Ills philosophy proposes, if he has a philosophy, except accu- 
mulation ? And where is accumulation so easy and so safe as 
under a Government whose calm is never disturbed by the breeze 
of freedom, .which in the wholesome exercise of its force may 
sometimes rise into the storm ? Is there any man iti his senses 
who would trust the liberties of England to those who traffic in 
money, who deal in loans, who grow rich by all the vaiious 
methods by which they transfer to thfeir own pockets without 
labour the fruits of the labour of* others; nay, would he trust them 
even to the manufacturer and the merchant, liberal and lionoiir- 
ahle as many of them may be ? The pearl above all price, the 
rational liberty of a free people, must be guarded by those wdio 
value it before everything else, beftvc gold and silver, and even 
before life. The second French empire has corrupted and debased 
the French, and there are signs enough in England that many 
Englishmen are mean enough to how the knee before the image 
whose head is of gold, with legs of iron, and feet of clay. But 
tlic image will be broken, like the image in the prophetic ^ision, 
and the fragments will nowhere be found. 

Tlie history of the great French Revolution, observes tlie 
author, will never be any tiling except darkhess to those wlio will 
look only at the Revolution. They may read all the histories that 
have been written, and all that shall be written,* if we are to have 
any more ; and they will he never the wiser. Without a clear 
\iew of what the old society was, they will never be able to 
undejrstand the history of France since the memorable 1789. But 
something more than this wanted. They must not only know 
country and its fonner social condition : they must understand 
the character of the people, for the Frenchman has had a distinct 
and a peculiar character for more than two thousand years. An ex- 
cellent writer, Am^dee Thieny, “ Histoire des Gaulois,*’ has traced 
the history of his nation from the earliest times to the final subju- 
gation of Gallia by the Romans, and he finds them everywhere the 
same, iydd there is nothing surprising in this. The mass of the 
people are' the seme, though they have been Romanised ; and ever 
‘toince tbf time when Ceesar tamed the warlike Gaul, they have 
changed |(S8s than any nation in Europfe. The Teutonic people have 
pressed them from the nordi and the east, and occupied 
large tracts of the country, but the great heart of France is still 
in the cejptre. The country of the^ UouJ, within the historical 
period, .lies between the Pyrenees and the# Alps ; between the 
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Oceaii and the Ehine. Before the Christian era the German was 
in the north and the . east ; in the south-west there wore At^ui- 
tanian peoples, akin to -the Spanish stock; in the south-east the 
Ligurian was mingled with the Gaul*; and the Greeks had 
sprinkled their civilization and their towns along the southern 
coast from the Pyrenees to the Var. But the bulk of the nation 
remained unmoved in the centime, between the Garonne and the 
Seine, between the Afjjantio and the Ehine; and there it is still. 
M. de Tocqueville (p. 821) has described his countrymen s clia- 
racter In a few lines. He speaks of the French as a people so 
unchangeable in their principal instincts, that we recognise them 
even in the portraits drawn of them two or three thousand* years 
ago.'* The character is ft compound of contrasts, of great virtues 
and great vices; it is a people governed by impulse more than by* 
reflection ; with abihty enough to do anything, and a singular 
want of plain common sense. “ If," says Thierry, we were to 
examine ourselves well at any oi these critical times, wdien 
nations, breaking through all social conventions, display them- 
selves, as we may say, in the nudity of .their nature, would it be 
impossible to discover some sign of this union of virtues and 
vl(!es ?" The great political defect in the Frenchman is, that 
one day he is the declared enemy to all obedience, and the 
next he shows a sort of passion for servitude which the nations 
that have the best capacity for it cannot equal." (De Tocqueville). 
“Wo must always obsferve," says Mallet du Pan, “that in France 
neither the law, nor the pow’'er which comes from it, ore respected, 
except so far as they make themselves respected by being feared." 
8o we may conclude’ with the author, that no people but the 
French could have made such a Eevolution, so sudden, so violent, 
so fnll of contfadictions. When we Lave learned the character 
of the man, we have to study the circumstances under wdiich his 
passions were called into activity. 9^ •• 

The author has divided his -work into two , books, and each* 
book into chapters. The heading of each chapter is a kind of 
proposition which he devclopes and proves. There is matter 
enough in each chapter for an essay. All that can be done here 
is to state some of his opinions, with the reasons for them. 

' In England we have long been taught to consider the philoso- 
phical writings of the eighteenth century as one of^|the chief 
causes' of the Eevolution ; and M. de Tocqueville admits this. 
The French philosophy of tlie eighteenth century wa^ entirely 
irreligious ; but here the aiithor makes a remark which seems to 
us to be most important.": There are two parts or two sides of 

Three thousand” ia*carhleja on the part Cf the author. #Let him be 
satisfied jiritk “two thousand,” which is euough, and as much as is true. 
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this philosophy. One par^ contains all the new doctrines which 
concern the condition of society, the principles of law and govern- 
ment, the naturfid equality of men, the sovereignty of the people, 
and the like. These doctrines are not the product of the Revo- 
lution, but the cause of it ; they are the Revolution itself, which 
was only an attempt to put in practice what the philosophers had 
laid down as a theory. The other part, or other side of the philo- 
sophical writings of the eighteenth century, is the furious attack 
on the clergy and on Christianity. But the author maintains 
thatit weis much dess as the teacher of religion than as*a poli- 
tical institution, that the church was assailed ; it was not because 
the priests pretended to regulate the affairs of the other w^orld, 
but because they meddled too much 'with matters here. The 
' church was rich, and therefore it was hated. It was the greatest 
powey in the state, and it was odious because it reaped where it 
did not sow. The passion against religion, which showed itself 
in such fantastic forms ditriAg the Revolution, was a temporary 
fit of frenzy — a mere accident. A great Father of the eighteenth 
century, but not of the .Church, one who did his best against 
Christianity, knew well enough that a nation can never be roused 
against any religion which leaves them quiet. In his '' Homily on 
Superstition,”^ he says, after speaking of the civil wars of France 
• — "" It is not the people, my bretlircn, it is not the cultivators, 
nor ignorant and peaceable artisans, who have stirred up these 
ridiculous and mischievous disputes, tbs source of so many 
horrors and .so many murders. Unfortuni^tely, there is not one 
of which the theologians have not been the authors. Men fed 
by your toil, living happy in indolence, epriched by the sweat of 
yonr brow and by your miseries, contended who should have most 
partisans and most slaves. They inspired you 'with a furious 
fanaticism in order to become your masters : they made you 
superstitions, not that you ^^hould fear God more, but that you 
•should fear them.” ,This was the way to stir up a people against 
a priesthood; against the men who were fed by the toil of the 
pcxmle, and would not let them live in peace. 

The anti-religious passion survived the dlevolution, and it still 
exists. “Even in our time,” says the author, “wo hav6 seen 
men who thought that they made amends for their servility 
towards meanest agents of political power, by their insolence 
towards^<Jod; and who, while abandoning all that was most free, 
all that ;was most noble and most proud in the revolutionary 
dtoctrines, flatteired themselves that they continued faithful to its 
spirit by contmuing profane.” These men are the opposite of 
another class, who ore found in all countries, of whom it has 

♦ Vbtfeflife, “Hcsnflic msx U Superstition’^ 
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been well said, that they indemnify tjj^emselves for their humility 
towards God by their arrogance to man, 

M. de Tocqueville maintains that since the jK>litical work of 
the Revolution has been consolidated, its anti-religious work has 
fallen into ruins ; that the church being separated from all that 
fell with it, has gradually recovered its power over men's minds, 
and strengthenejd itself in opinion; and that there is not a Chris- 
tian cliurch in Europe which has not revived since the French 
Revolution, Tins may be true. It is true of England at least. 
AVhiitever irreligion there may still be in France, it is pretty 
certain that there was more before the Revolution. If any 
powerful church will try the experiment of throwing off its wealth, 
and not disturbing people in their material interests, it will find 
that the numbcr-of its enemies* will soon diminish. Never wilF 
a whole nation be roused to the anti-religious frenzy yf the 
French. Revolution by a pure hatred of religion. There must be 
soinelhing that touches their interests nearer, to call men away 
from their daily OccupationStto attack churches and kill priests. 

The great characteristic of the French Revolution was its 
universality, in which it resembled a religious rather than a 
political revolution. It was a revolution of opinion; a revolution 
of prosclytism, which proceeded by preaching and by armed 
force at once. It sought to establish not the rights of French 
citizens only, but the political rights, as they were termed, of all 
mankind. This was ^ts serious side ; and as the serious and the 
ridiculous arc often ^'^ery near to one another, the propagandism 
of the Revolution drove some of its apostles ‘mad, made the 
timid look on it^witli fear and hatred, and the sober-minded at 
last treat its doctrines with contempt. 

In the eighteenth century, the political institutions which rose 
in the Middle Ages, and were established with a singular uniformity 
through a great part of Europe, had bceeme old ; they were worn 
out. New things had aidsen by the side jof them and among^ 
tliem ; and what existed of the old society was felt to be a burden. 
Even in England, where forms have ahvays been preserved, and 
are still clung to with an instinctive tenacity of grasp, the feudal 
institutions were no longer in their force. The wars of the first 
Charles and his Parliament, and the usurpation of Cromwell, had 
been to the nation a severe but wholesome discipline ; and under 
the inglorious reign of Charles II., we had the formal abolition 
of military tenures. With the decay of feudal nobility copmence* 
in England the aristocracy of money ; wealth became and is a 
power, the surest way to the titled orders of the state. If this bad 
been all that England got by the change, it would not have been 
much ; but from the eaa>nlSion* of the Stuarts, and the Revolution 
of '88, England dates the Veal freedom of the press, and the 
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Englishman the feedom of his person ; though there has been 
many a struggle since that time to maintain the liberties of Eng- 
land against tlie encroachments of power. Voltaii*e, in his 

Lettres sur les Anglais/’ (Lettre IX., sur le Gouvemcmeiit), 
told his countiymen a good deal in few words : — A man 
because ho is a noble or a priest, is not exempt from paying 
certain taxes; all the imposts are regulated by the House of 
Commons, which though only the second in rahk, is the first in 
opinion.” What a contrast to France, where nobles and niiests 
were exempted from most of the taxes that fell on the labourer, 
and wliere the people had only to pay the taxes, and nothing to 
do wuth regulating them. That which the English had accom- 
plished by their civil war, and by 16 ng and painful labour, 
'the French Eevolution attempted to do 'by a convulsive 
effort. So violent was the shock by which the nation broke 
loose from its chains, that it made the Revolution, as W. de 
Tocqueville observes, appear greater than it was ; for that 
which it destroyed was closely connected with the whole, and 
was, as it were, part of one and the same body.” And so he 
comes to the following conclusions, which in the second part ho 
attempts to establish, and the establishment of which is one of 
the great features of his work : — 

“ However radical the Revolution has been, still it has made much 
less change than is generally supposed. What may be truly said of 
it is this ; that it has entirely d<*stroyecl, or 15 in the way to destroy 
(for the Revolution still continues) everything which in the old 
society* was derived from aristocracy and feudal institutions ; every- 
thing which in any degree was ^connected with ' them ; everything 
which bore the slightest impress of them. It has retained nothing of 
the old world, except that which had always bcenToreigu to these 
institutions, or that which could exist without them. The Revolution 
was least of all a fortuitous event. It is true that it took the world 
^hy surprise ; and yet it was only the completion of a long labour, the 
sudden and violent termination of a work which had passed before the 
eyes of ten generations of men. If it had not taken place, the old 
social edifice would nevertheless have fallen^ everywhere, in one place 
sooner, in another later ; it would only have continued to fell bit by 
bit, instead of yielding to a blow. The Revolution aceomplished 
suddenly, convulsive and painful effort, without any transition, 
without any precaution, without any scruple, that which would have 
happen^ gradually of itself in the course of time. SUch was its work 
• - — -r^'iputthis Involution, everywhereprepared,everywhercthreatcn- 
ihg, w^y did it break out m France rather than elsewhere? Why has 
it among us ceii^liu obarao^ which have not been seen any- 
whgf else, or only in part ? This second question is certainly well 
W(3ph considering ; ana the examination of it will ho the lititbjcct of 
the following book/’ — Xdpre ii. ^ 
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This second book contains tlie result of the author s inquiries 
as to tlie condition of France before the Eevolution. It is a vast 
subject, ill understood, even by most of those vAio have written 
the history of the French Revolution. Those who would 
master the matter, must take the pains to read more than once 
what tlie author has said. It is only possible here to stfite a few 
of his most important conclusions. 

Tlio Revoluticui did not break out in Germany, though in 
Germany the institutfons of tlie Middle Ages existed, serfdom 
included, in more of their original vigour than in France. In 
France, serfdom had ceased except in one or two of the eastern 
provinces and some of the serfs Avere held by ecclesiastical 
bodies. Voltaire says that the number held by the religious 
houses was considerable, and tlieiTC are a few of liis letters, such ' 
letters as he could write when he had a priest to deal with, about 
an abbey of Eernardins on the flanks of the Jura, which field a 
great number of men in servitude. * J?Ut tliere was another more 
important change in France; tlie peasant had become a landed 
proprietor, M. de Tocqucville observes that it has been the 
common opinion tliat the division of landed property in France 
dates from the Revolution, and was produced by it ; but that the 
contrary is proved by every kind of evidence. The establishment 
of this fact is most important, for many consequences flow from 
it. Those who know Arthur Young s* Travels# in France,” 
svill not he surprised '«o much at M. dc Tocqucville’s assertion, 
as at his stating that peojile have held, and that many still hold, 
sucli an erroneous opinion. Young says of the ‘small properties 
in Franco, which he explains to mean “ little farms belonging to 
those who cultivate t>hem he says of them, — The niimberds 
so gi^at that I nm inclined to suppose. more than one-third of the 
kingdom occupied by them.” He also says, — “ I have seen some 
of half, and even a quarter of a rood^ with a family as much 
attached to it, as if it were an hundred acre^.”t Young shows,* 
beyond all dispute, the great subdivision of landed property in 
France before the Revolution, and the wretched consequences of 
it. His remarks are .most original and instructive. M. de 
Tocqlievillc gives proof too, if the thing wanted proving, for 
a grosser historical misstatement never obtained currency. ""I 
find/’ he says (p. 36), ‘^in a secret report made to an ! intendant 

a few years before the Revolution ; ‘ Successions are becoming 

. . , ' • « 

* "Arthur Ybung’s hook,” says M. de Tocqueville, "is one of the most 
instructive works that exist on France before the Revolution.” This is true. 
A hook of such merit has seldom appeared. It is written in a careless, inexact 
style, yet-, it is clear and forcible ; and it contains what the author saw and 
tlfbught in his journeys through France in 1737, 1788, van4 1789^,* 

t TC^pmig, vol. i., 2ud edition ; Tenantry and the Size of Farms.” 
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equally subdivided and in a manner which causes uneasiness, and 
as every one wiaiies to have a share of everything and wherever 
he is, the pieced of land are divided in injinitmn, and ai'e sub- 
divided continually/ Would not one suppose that this is written 
in our own times^?" 

The passion of the Frenchman to be the owner of land is older 
than the Revolution ; and how many passions dwell in the breast 
of tlie small proprietor? He is a different man either from the 
small tenant-farmer, or tlie labourer of England. The Revolu- 
tion has not divided the soil of France, but freed it from the 
servitudes imposed on it under the old system ; for though the 
French peasant, long before the Revolution, had escaped from 
the government of the seigneur, his' land was subject to many 
heavy burdens. The seigneur had lost the political power which 
he opoe had as a feudal lord ; and he only had his pecuniary 
rights, which had sometimes greatly 'increased. The great 
ecclesiastics had their ifefs' ; the convent generally held the 
seignory of the village where it was planted ; the convent, as 
ah-eady observed, in some parts had serfs; it employed the 
co)*vee, or compulsory labour for the making of the roads, many 
of which were excellent in France, even at that time; it levied 
diies at fairs and markets ; it had its feudal bakery, its mill, its 
wine or cider-juess, and its feudal hull, all for the service of its 
vassals, who^must not serve themselves any other way. The 
church must even meddle Avith procreation; and make a profit out 
of it. Besides this, the clergy in France,' as eveiyAA’^here else in 
Christian Europe; had tithes. Imagine the prospect of a revolu- 
tion for the French peasant. It satisfied at once his hatred and 
hiis loye of gain. Young says : — 

In passing through many of the French provinces, I was struck 
with the various and heavy pomplaints of the farmers and little pro- 
eprietors of the feudal griev'ances, Avith the weight of which their 
industry was burthehed ; but I could not then conceive the multipli- 
city of the shackles which kept them poor and depressed. I under- 
‘stoodit better afterwards from the conversation aiid complaints of some 
grand sdigneurs as the Revolution advanced; and I then learned that 
the,, rental of many estates consisted in services and feudal 

tenures, by‘ the* baneful influence of which the industry of the people 
wa$ exterminated. In regard to the oppressions of the clergy 

to tithes;. ! xnmt do that body a justice to which a claim cannot be 
'laid in England, ^ough the ecclesiastical tenth >vas levied in France 
more sey^erely than usual in Italy, yet it Avas never exacted with such 
horrid vj^ediness as is at present the disgrace of England.* Such 
mildir^' in the levy of this odious tax is al^olutcdy unknown in Eng- 

* But weSnast rsBaeiiibcr that, in England u large part of the tithes belonged 
,to laymen and to corporations, as they do still. ‘ ,, 
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land. But mild as it was, the burthen to people groaning imder so 
many oppressions, united to render their situation so bad, that no 
change could be for the worse.”^ * 

The author says : — 

‘‘Just imagine the French peasant of the e^hteenth century^ 
or rather the man whom you know; he is always the same; his 
condition has changed, but not his temper. Observe him, such as 
the documents wMch I*havo quoted have represented him, so passion- 
ately. fond of the land that he devotes to the purchase of it all his 
savings, and buys it at any price. To acquire it he must first pay a 
duty, not to the government, but to other proprietors in the neigh- 
bourhood ; as much strangers as he is himself to the administration of 
public affairs, almost as powerless as he himself is. At last he gets 
his land, and there he buries his ^^eart together with the^ seed of his' 
crop. This little nook of ground which is his own, in the midst of 
this vast universe, fills him with pride and independence. Hd^vever, 
these same neighbours come upon hi*n, tear him from the field, and 
compel him to go and work elsewhere, and without pay. If he wishes 
to protect his crops against the game, the same men prevent him ; the 
same men wait for him at the crossings of the river, and demand of 
him a toll. He finds them again at the market, where they sell him 
the right of selling his own produce ; and when returning home, he 
would employ for his own use the remainder of his wheat, this wheat 
\vhich has grown under his own eyes, and by the labour of his own 
hands, he cannot do this till he has sent it to be ground at the mill, 
and baked at the oven of these same men. It is in order to give them 
a rental, that a part elf the revenue of his little domain passes from 
him, and this rental is imprescriptible and unredeemable. Let him do 
Avhat he likes, ho jmecte on his road, everywhere, those disagreeable 
neighbours, who disturb his pleasure, impede his labour, and eat the 
produce of, it; and’ when he has done with them, others clothed' in 
black present themselves, and take frorh him the purest part of his 
crop. Imagine to yourselves the condition, the wants, the character 
and the passions of this man, and calculftfce, if you can, tb« amount of 
hatred and envy wliich is concentrated in liis heart.’* * 

It is the' authors opinion that these feudal claims appeared 
the more grievous, because the lord had ceased to be the political 
governor of the vassal. If the seigneur bad retained his political 
power, the feudal dues would have seemed a natural consequence:— 

“ When a nobility possesses not only privileges, but pow^s ; when 
it governs and conducts administmtion, its private rights may be at 
the same time both greater and less seen. In the feudal times, the* 
nobility were looked on pretty much as we now look on th*e govern- 
ment : meil supported the burdens which they imposed, and took into 


* He adds in a note ^Thcjrhave since found how erroneous this opinioxL 
was, and as the 6viis were, tliey have been aggravatedfiato a'more 

exterminating mider the f^titioHs names of mertj and equality/' 

r I 2 
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aeeouBt the security that they gave. The nobles had oppressive 
privileges, they possessed rights which were onerous to the vassal j 
hut they maintained public order, distributed justice, executed the law, 
helped the weak, and maifaged the common interests. In proportion 
as a nobility ceases to do those things, the weight of its privileges 
appears heavier, and people end at last by being unable to understand 
why it exists.” — (p. 46.) 

It is generally supposed that the centralization of the admi- 
nistration in Prance is a result of the Revolution : — 

“On the contrary,” says the author (p. 49), “it is a product of the 
old regirtiCy and, I will add, the only part of the political constitu- 
tion of the old regime that has survived the Revolution, because it 
was the only part that could be accommodated to the new social con- 
dition which that Revolution has careated. If the reader will have the 
patience to read attentively the present chapter, he will perhaps find 
that I have proved my proposition more than enough.” 

' . * . "" 

The author makes a limited qualification in respect of the Pays 

iVetats, or the provinces which had- their own administration, or 
rather appeared to have it, for the central power had contrived to 
subject even these provinces in a great degree to the general rules 
of administration. These Pays cV4tats were at the extremity of 
the kingdom, and did not contain more than one-fourth of the 
population ; and among them there were only two, Bretagne, and 
Languedoc, in which provincial freedom was a reality. In an 
appendix (p: 325) the author has treated more particularly of 
Languedoc, in a most interesting and instructive chapter. Even 
at the'present day one may see in this country some evidence of 
the foiTuer' freedom that it had. Young wad struck with the 
goodness of the roads in this remote part of Fr^ce, roads such 
as^did not exist in England at tljat time ; but they were macle by 
heavy taxation unequally distributed. Still there was no corvee 
^in Languedoc. * , 

If we look at tlte old administration of France, it appears at 
fijpst sight as if there was an infinity of powers and., authorities, 
and nothing but confusion, France was covered with bodies 
which had powers of administration, and with isolated function- 
aries independent of one another, who participated in the 
government by virtue of an authority which they had purchased, 
and whi A, could hot be taken from them. Courtjs of justice had 
^legislative powers. The towns had constitutions which varied infi- 
nitely. magistrates had different names, and derived their 

authoriil^ frbm difierent sources were appointed by the 

king^ i^e by the seigneur, or a prince who had an apahagfc : 
eomc i*^re elected mmiaally by their. fellow-citiz;eps> aud ^others 
had^Urchased the right of governing tbck/elloy^.-^eitiugens 
These were the ruins of the ancient authoiitieSy the .wreck and 
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fragments of a former state of society. But a new authority had 
grown up among them, and those who woultk understand the 
history of France must know what it was. 

By the side of the throne a new administj^ative power had 
gradually established itself. This was the conseil dw roji : — 

“ Its origin is of ancient date, but most of its functions are recent. 
It is everything at onco : supreme court of justice, for it has power 
to annul the judgments* of all the ordinary courts ; supreme court for 
administrationj for it is the final court of appeal from all the special 
jurisdictions. As the council of the government it also possesses, under 
the good pleasure of the king, legislative power, discusses and proposes 
most of the’ laws, imposes taxes, and assigns the proportion to each 
province. In the capacity of supreme council of administration, it. 
belongs to this body to make general rules for the direction of the 
agents of government. It alone decides all important matteas, and 
watches, over the secondary powers. Everything converges to this 
centre, and from it comes the movement that is communicated to all. 
Still it has no jurisdiction of its,own. It is the king who alone decides, 
even when the council seems to give its judgment. — This council is 
not composed of great seigneurs, but of men of middle rank or of low 
birth, former intendants and other persons versed in practical matters, 
and all of them liable to be removed. Generally it acts with discretion 
and makes no noise, always displaying less pretension than power. 
Accordingly in itself it makes no show ; or rather it is lost in the 
splendour of the throne, to which it is so near; so powerful that it 
meddles with everything, and at the same time so obscure, that it is 
scarcely noticed by history.” 

• 

As all the administration of tlie country was directed by one 
body, so one ir\,an had almost the whole direction of the interhal 
affairs of the country. This was the ContrOleiir-^g^neral. Every 
province had its particular minister, but he had not oftea occasion 
to act in any important matters. The dbntroleur-gSn^ral by degrees^ 
gets the whole public administration in hte own hands, acting 
successively as minister of finance, minister of the interior, 
minister of public works, minister of commerce. This was the 
office which Jean-Baptiste Colbert held from 1664. 

Even in the eighteenth century there were great seigneurs who 
had the title of governors of provinces, and were the represen- 
tatives of toyal authority. They had titles and honour^, but no 
power. The intendant had the administration in his hands. 
was a man of ordinary extraction, always a strang^”t(/the pro^ 
viice, a young man who had his fortune to make. He was 
chosen by the Government from among the inferior members of 
the conseil and might always be displaced. In his hands 

tfie entru^lted* their powerSi Like this counifll, he is at 

once administrator 'aiid judge. He corresponds with all the 
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ministers i he is in the province the only agent of the v?ill of the 
Govemment/* Under the intendant, and appointed hy him, was 
a mhd^legv^ in every canton. The intendant is generally a man 
who has been ennobled ; the mhdHegu^ is always a rotu^rier (one 
who is not noble). The suhd^Ugue is under the intendant, as 
the intendant is under the minister. When Law was controleur 
de$ finances^ he discovered, and he said, that the kingdom of 
France was governed by thirty intendants.» Yel these powerful 
functionaries are almost unobserved in history. The nobility 
surround the king and form his court. They command his 
armies and his fleets. They enjoy all those external distinctions, 
which dazzle the vulgar and deceive even the bistwians, who 
look, as many do, no deeper than the surface. It would have 
been an insult to a great seigneur to offer him the place of 
intendimt; and even the poorest gentleman of family would 
have generally disdained tlu office. The noble looked on the 
intendants as intruders, as upstarts, as men wlio had to manage 
bourgeois and peasants. And yet they governed France, as the 
author proceeds to show. 

With the institutions of the Middle Ages in wreck and ruin, 
and a new power in the centre which was daily extending its arms 
in all directions, it seems certain that all the ancient autliorities 
in France must at last have been extinguished. It is not in the 
nature of such a central power to lose anything that it has got, 
particularly when a country is so divided^ when every part and 
every local authority was so isolated as in France. 

When the Eevolution had thrown down 'the tottering and fan- 
tastic edifice, under which the central powey had silently erected 
a new structure, the labour of its hands was clearly seen,. A 
new form of administration showed itself. When the authority 
of the king* and his name^were gone, there still remained the 
^reat revolutionary work *of the ante-revolutionary period; a 
form of power and a substance too, ready to be managed by those 
who were bold enough to lay hold of it. The establishment of 
departmental division of France by th^ Constituent Assembly 
seemed a tf^ghty change ; and so it would have been, if the old 
provin'cel^ bad been compact homogeneous masses, 'But they 
were, all mecee^and fragments, no more united among tliemselves 
than wim tbfi framemts of any neighbouring mass. To arrange 
them in a new omer was no disturbance, but quite the contrary. 
A» the afitfaor eays^^ " It seemed, in fact, as if the French were 
tearing ip pieces Hving bodies, while they were only dissecting 
dead onbet**’ - 

^ He observes, that people are ofter^ mrpris^ that the French 
haye sn^frrted patiently the militarjf conscriptiem of the Revo- 
lution, and of the period since the Revolution ; but the*" people 
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Lad long been accuslomed to it. Under the monarchy there was 
the milice. The young peasants were taken from time to time by 
lot, and a certahi number were formed into regiments de milice, 
in which they served six years. "The inrolments for the 
militia,’' says Young, " which thecahiers call an injustice without 
example, were another dreadful scourge on the peasantry ; and, as 
married men were exempted from it, occasioned in some degree 
that mischievous* population, which brought beings into the world 
in order for dittle else than to be starved.” — (p. 598.) M. de 
Tocqueville says (p. 58), — "As the milice was u comparatively 
modern institution, none of the antient feudal -authorities had 
anything to do with it; the whole affair was entrusted solely to 
the agents of the central government. The eonseAl fixed the. 
general contingent and the pro*portion of each province. The 
intendant regulated the number of men to be raised in each 
parish J the subdrlegue superin ter^led the drawing, decided all 
eases of oxomption, determined which militia men should stay at 
Ixome, and delivered up to the military axrthority those who were 
required to leave." 

Further, except in the Pays d'etat, all the public works, even 
those which had the most limited pui*po&es, wore decided on and 
directed by the central power. Though there existed many local 
aulhoritios, they did little or nothing. All the great roads, even 
those which ran from one town to another, wore made and main- 
tained by the orders of the conseil, and under the immediate 
direction of the intendant. Tt was the business of the svhdelegiie 
to summon Ihose^ who were bound to work on the roads. * " The 
or police’f^- of, the roads were annually the ruin of many 
hundreds of fiumiers ; moi’e tlian three hundred were reduced' to 
beggai 7 by filling up one vale in Lorraine : all those oppressions 
fell on the tiers etat only ; the nobility and clergy having been 
equally exempted from tallies, militik, and corvees” — (Voting.^ 
There was even the corjis des ponfs ct *chom>ssHs, the great 


# « Police^* is not a good word, but I suppose it might be used in this sense 
in Youug’a^ime. The corvee, or courv^e, for both forms were used, is thus 
defined : — sont des charges personncUes qui obligent les rdturier^ a don- 
ner leurs peix^es ,et l^ur terns sans en tirer aucun IHc^ion- 

mire. The;^ have been, compared to tho demands which the Boinl^ Pat]fop<ua 
could make upon his fr0ed men. There are two titles in the Digest (38, tit, 1,) 
and in the Codb/(6, tit. 3,) about these matters.-*-D<9 It 

reqmres, howi&irer, a very partiouiajf lamination to determine if any of tSe 
I'rench smieds/^^nerauy calM were ci Koman original. 

The wSich.iyas oirijafijiaily sOignofial, having become royal, was 

applied to ajl piib)|ic works, to tl^e bqiiding qf barracks and to the trans- 
poit of , military itores. , .<Jene^y3hose who were subject ^ thfe eoii^ 
receiyhd somesmaQ pay but tfiil'was ho recompomie to hmanfor loss pf time 
, and, b^nV^akeij from hisr 
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agent of the central government for all puhlic works, lleie we 
have under tbe< old monarchy the very thing that exists now , 
even the name is the same- The administration de$ ponts ct 
chausf^ces under the monarchy has its conseil and a school ; in- 
spectors who annually travel through France; engineers who 
reside on the spot^ and direct the works under the iiitcndaiit. 

the French have not husbandry to show pS*’ sa\s Young, 

‘‘ they have roads." Many of the roads w^ere excellent, hat made 
either by the miserable labour of the x>eople, or, as in Languedoc, 
made by unequal assessment (faille). Young says of Languedoc, 

The ways aie sujierb, even to a folly." And so w^e see in 
some of the most remote corners of, France such hiidge^* as 
.would never liave been built in any country where the people 
controlled the expenditure. 

Thb central government, by its agents, undertook to maintain 
order in the provinces by mer ns of the marechaimee, which was 
spread all over the countiw in small bodies, and was under tlie 
direction of the inteudants. It atrested vagabonds, checked 
mendicity, and put down the riots which the high price of grain 
was constantly producing. 'J'he&c bread riots were common 
occurrences. 

Under the old feudal system, the seigneur had to look after 
the people ; it was his business to relieve the poor. But no 
such obligation had existed in Franco fgr a long time. The 
seigneur had lost his powders, and been relieved of his obligations. 
‘‘No local authority, no conseil^ no provincial or parochial asso- 
ciation had taken Ins place. No one was atiy longer legally 
bound to look after the rural poor ; the central government had 
boldly undertaken to provide for tlieir wants." 

Every year tlie conseil appropriated to each province, out of 
the general produce of jthe taxes, certain funds, which the in- 
lendant distributed among the parishes by way^^of relief. To 
him the needy labourer had to apply. In times of scarcity, it 
was the intendant’s duty to distribute among the pfeople wheat 
ojf ne'e. The conseil annually made order^i for the establishment, 
in certaij^ places, indicated by itself, of ateliers de chaT^U, where 
the pbot^t peasants could work at a low rate of wages. We 
can easilj heliev© that charity administered at such a distance 
was often blind or capricious, and always inefficient, 
t The central government let nothing alone. It even attempted 
to make *ihe aii:isans adopt certain processes, and fabricate certain 
articles; and as a government wliich is so active mast have many 
agents, ^^tliere vrere even inspectors of indostry, who scoured 
the provinces enforce the nogulations.'* This ^maddling^ 
power everywhere. It is disgui^tin^ to such ignorance 
afifecting to govern, and tedious to trace such a history* M- dc 
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Tocqueville has a chapter entitled, Comment ce qu’ou appelle 
aujourd’hui la tutelle administrative est iii^e institution de 
Tancien regime/' It is worth reading, But the conclusion is 
put in few words : — 

Under the old government, as in our time, tfiere was not a town, 
hourg^ Village, not even the smallest hamlet in France, neither li&pital 
fubriquBy convent, or college, which could have an independent 
will in its own aa'air3,»or administer its own property at its pleasure. 
Then, just as it does now, the administration kept all the French in 
tutelage : and if the insolence of the term had not yet shown itself, 
they had at least the thing.” 

In another passage he infoms us that 4116 correspondence of 
the intendant and his suhdelegues shows that the government 
meddled with everything in th6 towns, the most trifling matters 
as well as the most important. It even regulated the fUes ; in 
some cases it gave orders for public rejoicings, which displayed 
themselves in fireworks and illuminations of the houses. I 
find an instance of an intendant fining some members of the 
garde hourgeoise 20 livres for having absented tliemselves from 
the Te Deum.” 

M. .de Tocqueville (chap, iv.) explains a feature of the old 
monarchy wliich shows its character 'svell. France was full of 
courts independent of the government. The king had little 
authority over the judges. Geuenilly, he could neither remove 
them nor promote them. The royal authority being thus crumped, 
had to find out a way of doing indirectly wh.at it could not do 
directly. It ejected this by withdrawing from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary gourts those matters which hiid immediate 
reference to its own autliority. In most of the royal editst and 
declarations made in the eighteenth century, as well as m the 
decisions {arrHs) of the conseil, it^ is said that, any question 
wliich may arise in consequence, rmd any judicial proceedings, 
must be brought exclusively before thb intendants and ilie 
conseil ; ^before the intendant in the first instance, wdth an appeal 
to the conseil, The.ordonnance on such an occasion forbid the 
ordinary courts to entertain these matters. In oases fvhich were 
regulated by the ancient customs or the laW'S, and where this 
precaution had not been taken, the comeil interferety>y evdeation, 
by removing them from the ordinary courts to owu juris- 
diction. * Most of the litigation that arose out of the collection 
of thh taxes was thus brought within the jurisdiction of 4he 
iutendant and the cowif/. and' many, other things too. /The 
iutendwts show great "aiaal in extending this exoejitional juris* 
; dictioji; atid one of ilmm, >h a particular case^ gives an excellent 
re^n for jhdge/* he says, “ is b^iind by fixed 

.rutes^.which compel Iw to check any act which is cpi^trairy to 
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law ; but the eoneeil cau always proceed contrary to tlie rules, 
when k has a useful purpose in vit*w/’ 

Under the old inonarcl^^y tlie courts liad the power, or were 
permitted to exercise the authority, of making regulations of 
administration ; which was an abuse, for the function of courts 
of justice k the decision of cases wliich are brought before them. 
TJ)ey have to determine by evidence the facts which are iii dis- 
pute, and to apply the law to the facts. the present system, 
says the author, we keep the courts to their proper business ; 
but under the old monarchy, while the courts were often excluded 
from their rightful domain, the administration insinuated itself 
into it ; and there it remains now. 

Among the nine or ten constitutions which within the last sixty 
years have been established for perpetuity, there is one in which it 
is expre^ly declared that no agent of the government shall be bi;ought 
before the ordinary courts without proceedings having been first 
authorized by the government. The article seemed to be so well con- 
ceived, that when the constitution which’ contained it was destroyed, 
care was taken to drag this article out of the ruins, and it has ever 
since been carefully protected against every revolution. Persons en- 
gaged in the administration are still in the habit of calling the pri- 
vilege which is allowed them by this aHicle — one of the great conquests 
of ’89 ; but here they are mistaken, for under the old monarchy the 
government was no less careful than it is now to save functionaries 
from the disagreeable position of appearing hefhre a court of justice 
like other citizens. The only essential difference between the two 
periods is this: — before the Revolution the government could only 
protect its agehts by having recourse to illegal arid arbitrary measures, 
while since the Revolution it has got the power of legally allowing 
them* to violate the law.” • 

♦ 

Here the old regime i% better than the modern system, for 
when an act of the administration is arhitrai’y and illegal, it is 
feft to be a wrong, even by the power which does it ; and there 
is always some hope of amendment There is no hope where 
arhitpaxy power is invested with the form of law : it is the most 
cruel <a(d anrelenting of tyrannies. There is only one way to 
correct it, atrd tiiat is by destroying it. 

Thus (chap. V.) we find in the centre of the kingdom a single 
body, the 0n«eU, which regulates the administration of all the 
country ,' ^0 and tire same minister generally directing all the 
iu&mal a&irs of tlip kingdom ; in every pyuvince a single agent 
of the (^ovenuneal^ ilia intendant, who looks after all the details; 
no secondfur^r ^miniatrative bodies, or bodies which can act with« 
out being (uitbomed tn |>at thems^yen in motion; and excep*. ^ 
tional 'ceurtS), whiob detatmine all ^the mhtt^ in which the " 
adminislxation is inter»ned> and protect aU its agents. All* that 
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has been done since the Bevolution is to add to and perfect the 
system ; hut its ante-revolutionary origin is plain. The esta- 
blishment of a central authority was a work of time and patience, 
not of direct usurpe^tion. Tt is singular to observe that at the 
moment when the Bevolution breaks out, thef old structure of 
French society was externally almost untouched. Forms and 
names of old authority existed, but no moi*e power. Political 
power was in the haixds of the conseil, and exercised by the 
imendant. M. de Tocqueville says that there is nothing to show 
that the Government of the old regime had followed any settled 
plan in effecting this groat revolution. He says that it simply 
obeyed the instinct which leads every Government to attempt to 
manage everything itself.* That all power loves to be active, and 
trios to extend its limits, is an old remark, and a true one. Bui 
whether it be from long habit, or whether it be a part of hij^ cha- 
racter,' the Frenchman is peculiarly given to meddling. He hgis 
n passion for governing and regulating everything. Nothing is 
easier to conceive tlian the growth of this central power in such a 
country as France ; but its increase, and its origin too, seem to 
have been a necessary consequence of the union under one King 
of so many widely-sej)arated and different countries. Nothing 
but a central authority could have maintained coherency among 
the members of such a body. The progress of modern Europe 
has been from the disunion resulting from the conflicts of petty 
political powers to the union of these powers in larger political 
bodies ; and the necessary consequence has been the establish- 
ment of a strong authority in the centre where the Government 
is placed. It is by this concentration that modern states in 
Eiy'ope make,their authority felt and respected both by their own 
citizens and by other states. In France this centralization, has 
produced a force greater than we have ever seen since the doyn- 
fall of the Eoman Empire ; and other states follow the example, 
by strengthening and extending that authority which we cdll 
tlie government. Modern industry developed in every form sup- 
plies, through taxation, the means by which power executes its 
will ; and if temporary help is wanting, the men of money are 
ready with their gold, ready to lend it to any power which is strong 
enough tamake itself feared, 

M. de Tocqueville says,— 

If I am asked how this part of the ancient rSyvnie could bo ’Ums 
transplanted entire into the new society, and incorporated with it; I 
will answer thus : if centralization did not perish in the Revplution, it 
was becaufee centralizjafcidh was itself the commencement of this Eevo- 
^ution, and the sign Of itv ^d T will add that when a people have 
aestroy^ their aristoelacy^ they hurry towards centralization of them- 
selves.* Then it requite?' much less force to drive them along this 
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slope than to maintain them in their position Among such a people 
all the powers naturally tend towards a unity, and it is only by great 
skill that we can Succeed in keeping them distinct. The democratic 
Bevolution which destroyed so many institutions of the old regime, 
was calculated to ^ consolidate this"; and centralization found its 
place so naturally in the society formed by this Bevolution, that it 
could easily be mistaken for one of its works.’* 

The author has a chapter (vi.) ‘"Des m^nurs' administrativos 
sous Tancien regime."’ If this title does not express very well 
A>hat the chapter contains, a few words will do it. Power is 
always the same. The minister of the old regime wishes to know 
e\ery thing, and to regulate everything. 

“ Towards the end of the eighteenth century there ib not even an 
atelier de cliurite established in any comer of a remote province with- 
out tlir control eur-gentral superintending the cost, drawing up the 
rules, and fixing the locality. I^houses of mendicity are established, 
he must be informed of the names of the beggars who present them- 
selves there ; and he must be told preeisel}'^ when they go out and 
when they come in. Before the middle of this century (1788) M. 
d* Argenson wrote : — ‘ The details which the ministers have to look 
after are immense. Nothing is done without them, and everything by 
them ; and if their knowledge is not so extensive as their pow ers, they 
are compelled to leave everything to be done by clerks, who become 
the real masters.’” 

Even the taste for statistics existed then. \ Towards the end of 
the old rr^gime there were often forwarded to the intendnnt small 
printed form^, which it was Ins business to get filled up by his 
duhdelegu^s and the syndics of the jiarisli. The coniroleiir-genCral 
wishes <8 know everything — the amount of produce, the number 
of cattle, and the character of the people. ‘‘ The information 
thijs obtained is neither less circumstantial nor more exact than 
that which in like cases is 'nMv supplied by the soxia-pi efets and 
the maires." The snbdelegiies often gi\e a bad character of the 
people. They repeat — the peasant is naturally lazy, and would 
no^ work, if be were not compelled to labour for bis living/’ The 
brutal stupidity of tlie remark is a sign ot the system. Every 
power that has ever existed in Erance up to the present day has 
takeh pare.that the peasant should never want this motive 
forwerotog. It has loaded him so well with fiscal burdens that 
he tuuflt yrotk hard, or ho must die. 

‘Jfiveu ^^^administrative language of the two periods is the 
satne-^aSgue and feeble style. Qui lit un prefet lit un in- 
the author ; and that is telling us a good deal in 
few But he observes thajb towards the end of the 

sighji^th <r?utury^> when the language^ of ^iderot and Bousseau' 
had begun to work u^on the popular expr^ioh» we find tlmt the 
false sensibility of these writers had touched* even the language of 
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those who were engaged ia administration ; one of the proofs, 
among others, of the great influence which the writers of the 
eighteenth century had on the French nation — aYi influence such 
as no writers in England have ever had nr ever will have. The 
administrative style, which is generally very dry, then becomes 
occasionally unctuous and tender. A suhdeUgue complains to 
the intendant of Paris, ‘ Qu’il eprouve souvent dans I’exercice da 
ses fonctions xnoe douleur tr^s-poignante ii uue S,me sensible.’ ” 
Who would undertake to translate this tender soul’s senti- 
mentality ? , 

Though the central power in France in the eighteenth century 
had not a<jquired the full force and energy which it has since got, 
it had succeeded in destroying the life of all other powers, and 
there was nothing between it aijd the nation. As a natural con- 
sequence, it was considered the sole spring of action — as the 
source^ from which all must flow. The people had no idiea that 
they should or could do anything themselves. It is a most just 
remark of the author, that in all the political systems proposed 
by theoretical writers before the Eevolution, however various may 
be the views and the ends of these reformers, they all want the 
hand of the central power for accomplishing their plans. The powder 
of the government is to be unlimited, and eacli schemer would 
apply the power in his own way. All through the Eevolution, 
too, the same idea governs everybody. It is the State that must 
do everything. Thi^ mischievous notion is still in Frenchmen s 
minds, and it is the source of all their political failures, and of 
their present servitude. 

This childish* dependence on others, this inability of the people 
to do anything by themselves, or even to conceive that they should 
try, is proof (Enough that if the French ever had the true notion of 
liberty — and they certainly had it in their towns, at least once’,* — 


* “Lettres sur THistoire dc France.” Par Augustin Thierry. ‘'Sur 
rAffranchissemeni des Communes.” — ^Lettres xiii. — ^xxiv., a most mstrnctive 
work. ♦He concludes thus : — ** If their (the bourgeois) days of independence, 
full and complete, were olf short duration, let us not be too ready to blame 
them for want of constancy, and let us not pass on them the sentence pro- 
nounced against great nations which liave not been able to maintain their 
will for more than a moment. What was a handful of mefejj^ants 
the roy^ and papal authority in the twelfth centtuy ? What were the^e little 
societies of citizens, scattered here and there like the oases of the des^t^ ihihe 
midst of a peasfmt population still too ignorant to sympathize with those who 
rejected slavery. Rather than lightly blamp those who have preceded us in 
the great work wMch we with more success than qur ancestors, and 

whicn, howevc!*, we shaJi uqt? boidplete, let us look with adipiratiou, at the difll- 
enliies through which, of.liberty has made its way up to time*; let 

•us acknowledge that to give birth, as m ou« o#h Mmes, to 

gr^t and ; ana let this ooirvic^oneld^ujs M^^ 

pbrtihg, like men of spifif,^'tS" mal'3 which are sjiU ip. reserve for ' 
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they completely lost it tefore the Beyolution ; and they must 
recover it before they can recover their liberty. 

An agriculturist (p. 100) thinks that the Government should 
appoint inspectors to exitoine the state of cultivation, and to point 
out better methods — to teach the people how to manage their 
cattle, and even how to sell them. The inspector, of course, 
should he well paid. Those who prove themselvep to be the best 
fanners should receive marks of honour, ^Another thinks that 
it is only the Government that can keep the*^ peace in the country ; 
the people only fear the mai'ecliaussee, and the farmers put their 
trust in nothing else. The official documents show that the pea- 
sants petition to he indemnified when they have- lost tlioir cattle, 
or had their houses burnt; the richer proprietors want lo he 
helped in improving their lands ; .manufacturers ask for privileges 
which shall relieve them from every disagfeeahle competition ; and 
some who are in bad plight tell the secret of their affairs to the 
intendant, and pray for helf or a loan from the cotitroleur- 
general. Even the gentlemen tum^beggars : nobles and great 
lords pray for relief from the vingtirme, on the ground of their 
poverty or the bad state of their affairs. It was the fashion for 
the gentlemen to address the intendant by the title of IMonsicur 
only; but when they had a favour to ask they styled him Mon- 
seigneur, ns the bourgeois did. (p. 109.) 

And this was the nation which made the great Revolution of 
’89 ; or, io speak more correctly, the nation in whicli it was 
made. Verily, if any man at that time had known what tlie 
French were ns well as we know now, he would not have been 
surprised at anything that happened. Of all the writings of the 
day.thal! we have seen, none give a picture of France so like that 
of De Tocqucville, as young’s simple journal of his travels. But 
a Suffolk farmer was too plain a man for great people to listen 
to, and too sensible a mun for enthusiasts to read. Burke’s 
declamation about thp French Eevolution was read in England, 
and admired. 

One trait more. — 

In times of scarcity, which were so comihon in the eighteentli 
ceutuiy^.the whole population of each gtneralile turns to the inten- 
dantjk, and ^p^ars to expect its bread from him alone. It is true, that 
eve^f onohjyft already begun to blame the government for all his suf- 
fexjtiga, Those which are most inevitable, are considered to be the 
of ^gemment : they reproach tlie government oven for the bad 
seiteona. are no longer surprised at Seeing with what marvellous 
case eenliiiwzatioa was re-^tablished in France at the commencement 
of thikicatitury, Tho men of *89 had overthrown '^the edifice, but its 
fouildamOna were fixed in the minds even ef those who destroyed it 
and on these«foundations it was possible ‘to J!0sb it again, all at once' 
aftesh, and to build it with more solidity thaii ever/^ ® 
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Queen Elizabeth, it is said, made a proclamation to prevent 
the increase of London, ^ by stopping building; and her sapient 
successor is said to have done the same. Louis XIV. tri^ to 
do it for Paris, but without success. Paris went on increasing ; but 
it was not the increase of buildings that was to^be feared. Jt was 
the power of the capital which was dangerous. Paris, M. de 
Tocqucvillo observes, in the time of the Fronde was only the 
largest city in France : in 1789, it was already France itsell*. 
This change had UiRen place during the time that all the local 
authorities had been sinking into inactivity and lifelessness. But 
if the provinces were dead, Paris was not. Life ^vas still at the 
centre. It is a ^striking example of change (p. 114), that the 
printing-press was very busy in the provincial towns of France in 
the sixteenth and in the seventqpiitb centuries ; but at the end of 
the eighteenth, there was very little printing done in the provinces, 
though the whole amount of printing in France must have in- 
creased greatly. • 

The author quotes Young’s evidence as to the bustle in Paris 
shortly after the meeting of the States- General, and the activity 
of the press. FTe had seen nothing like it. When he got out of 
Paris, and was in the country betw^een tbe Saoue and the 
Rliine, he could not see a newspaper. Besan 9 on, with its 
;35,()00 inhabitants, the capital of a large province, could not 
supply him with any journal that coiitainod the ne^vs of Pai’is. 
And >et the Bastille had been taken. The ignorance of the people 
in the provinces Avas beyond belief. 

Another change had taken place in Paris before the Kevolu- 
tion — a change •thatch ns had a great influence on the course of 
events since '89. Paris \vas not only the scat of government,, the 
centre of liteinry activity, and the head-quarters of j)leasnre : it 
had become a great maiuifacturing town. It had always been 
the first town in France for manufaQtwing industry; but, during 
tlie sixty years which preceded the' Hevolution, the number df 
artisans in Paris had more than doubled, as the author conjectures, 
though the whole population had only increased about a third. 

“ Thus Paris bad become the master of Prance, and the army was 
collecting which was destined to make itself master of Paris. It seems 
that people are now pretty well agreed that the cei\tralization of the 
administration and the omnipotence of Paris have been tbe siiain causes 
of the fall of all the goveriinients which we have seen sviceeed oiae an- 
other for forty years. I shall have no difficulty in showing thatNre 
must attribute to tbe same cause a large share in the sudden and violent 
downfall of the ancient monarchy, and that we ought to consider this 
among the principal causas of the first Revolution, whichvhas begotten 
all the revolutions that ha'fefidlowed it.” 

• •i ^ m' 

In studying tbe'sooiffj .©onditioa of France before the Revolu- 
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tion, says tlie author (p. 1 1 9), we discover that all the men are 
alike, particularly those of the middle and upper classes, the only 
two <?lasSes of which we obtain a clear view. And yet we find at 
the same time an infinite number of petty barriers, which sc* 
parate these men from one another, and shut them up in small 
circles out of whicn they never go. 

I think of this almost endless division** (says thp author), “ and, 
seeing that in no part of the world were citizens less prepared to act 
together, and to help one another in the time of danger, I comprehend 
how a great revolution could completely overthrow such a society in a 
moment. I imagine all these petty banders overthrown by this great 
convulsion ; and then I perceive a social body, more compact and more 
homogeneous than, perhaps, has ever before existed in the world.** 

* So we can understand how a «mall body, how a contemptible 
minority, could inflict on the French the tyranny of their first 
Eevolution. The agitators were united, hut the rest could not 
unite. Plundering, burning, 'and destroying, were the order of 
the day, when Young was in France, after the capture of the 
Bastille, He remarks, — 

“That if the nobility of other provinces are hunted like those of 
Franehe-Comte, of which there is little reason to doubt, that whole 
order of men will undergo a proscription, and suffer like sheep, with- 
out making the least effort to resist the attack.** 

Yet the noblesse of France %vas numerous enough to have made 
an army itself; and if the body could have been united, it was 
strong .enough to make itself respected. But the noblesse hud 
become impoverished and dispirited, save a few, great seigneurs. 
These ’Very nobles of Franche-Comte were .miserably poor, and 
still absurdly proud. They form,” says an intendant, in 1750, 

a ‘fraternity, into which nobody is admitted w^ho cannot prove 
four fiuorters.” Some of tliesp four-quarter nobles were too poor to 
keep a horse. While the n'ohles were growing poorer, the rotn- 
rier was growing rich. In some parts of France, as in the 
Limousin, the little nobility possessed hardly any landed pro- 
perty, and lived chiefly on their seignorial rights and quit-rents. 
The roturier, who generally lived in a town, was often a pro- 
prietor "of land,— sometimes he got even a seignory. 

M. de Tocqueville has a long chapter, in which he shows 

Oommoift ces hommes si semhlables, etaient plus s6pares qu'ils 
no raiment jamais en petits groupes ctremgers les uns aux 
atttres^ The chapter is most interesting and instructive, but it 
is too long to analyse, tfhbse who have read some of Balzac’s 
novels, in which he deserves provincial life in France, will easily 
understand how this society, in which •tljke individuals so much 
resemW off© another, was still divide ipto jinnumerable simall 
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bodies. M. do Tooqueville remarks that, since the middle ages, 
nobility has become a caste ^ and that its distinguishing charac- 
teristic is birth. He says, that wherever the feudal system was 
established on the continent, it has ende*d in caste; ‘^in England 
alone it has returned to aristocracy.** What he feays of England is 
true in the main. The nobility of England is not a caste. 

Would you know whether castCy the ideas, the customs, and the 
barriers which it Has created among a people are completely destroyed ? 
— examine the maA'riages among them. There, alone, you will find 
the decisive test. Even in our time, in Prance, after sixty years of 
democracy, you would often look for it in vain. The old and the new 
families, which seem confounded in everything else, still avoid in France^^ 
as much as they can, to unite themselves by marriage.’* 

Some centuries before the French Kevolution, wo have ex- 
amples of the noblesse and the tiers 4tat acting in concert for the 
common interest. In the eightgenth century, when the old 
governments of France were worn out, wlien a new power had 
arisen, whetiHhe general liberties of' the kingdom were gone, and 
the ruin of local freedom bad followed as a consequence, the 
bourgeois and the gentilhomme have no occasions for meeting, and 
they thus become strangers and even enemies. Wliile the gentil- 
horn me iiad been losing his political power, ho liad been acquiring 
priviloges ; and privileges without power make those who have 
them Jiated and feeble. Among tlie most odious privileges was 
the freedom from taxation — a privilege which, witli the increase 
in the amount of taxation in the kingdom, became more hateful 
to those who were nc\t exempt. When liOnis XIV., being bard 
pressed for money, establiblied two taxes, which all classes were 
bound to pay-^tho ca*pitation and the vingtiemes , — still tliere was a 
difierence made in the collection even of these taxes between the 
noblesse and the tiers etai. J*Iie author truly remarks, that, of 
all the wa)s of making a dibtinetiofi' among men and marking 
classes, inequality of taxation is the worst. * 

We have seen that the noblesse were separated by their habits, 
tlieir prejudices, and their privileges from the rest of the nation. 
The bourgeoisie also w*ero separated from the body of the nation, 
whom we call the people. The middle ohibS generally lived in 
the towns, and the author explains the reason of this, as he con- 
ceives it. However this may be, the bourgeois liviifg in the 
towns lost all taste for the country, and Jiis ambition was to be. 
a functionary. The passion of the French for places of old 
date, and it has been fostered since the Bevolntion, Though the 
places under the old government did not always resemble those 
of the present day, there were more of them> as tlio author thinks, 
and the eagerness with vrhi<5li men sought after them w<as intense. 
“ The chief difference that is observed between the times of which 
[Vol. LXYI. No. OXXX.]-.New Series, Yol. X. No. II. K K 
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I speat ardour own is, that then the government sold the places, 
while at ptesent.it gives them; to get them a man no longer 
gives money, he gives himself/’ 

The hourgeoiSf too, was distinguished from the peasant by 
privileges* Ther^ were thousands of offices which exempted him 
cither entirdy or partially from the public burdens, the milice, 
the and the toiiZe. The author is of opinion that the 

number of exemptions was as great among the bourgeoisie as 
among the noblesse, and often greater. Such privileges filled 
with envy and hatred those who had not got them, and made the 
possessors proud and insolent. The bourgeois and the people 
Hving in the same town became strangers and enemies.* 1'iirgot 
says, in one of his works, that the hmigeois of the tov/ns hud 
contrived to regulate the octrois (duties paid ou certain articles 
brought into towns) in such a way that they did not press on 
them. ^ 

The reader may suppose that he has now got a pretty good 
idea of the ancient regime, hut the Author assures us (p. 1(57) 
that wc must read further in order to understand tlie society 
which made the Revolution. He tells us that, notwithstanding 
all that had been done towards the establishment of absolute 
power, there was still a kind of liberty in France which is difficult 
to understand. He has a chapter (xi.) on this matter, which is 
very instructive. A few remarks may give some idea of \?liat it 
contains. — 

‘‘ Centralization 'had already the same character, the same ways of 
proceciying, and the same objects as in our day; but^not yet the same 
power. The government, in its eagerness to get money, having made 
most of the offices saleable, had thus deprived itself ^ the power of 
giving them and taking them away at its pleasure. — It was constantly 
under the necessity of cmjdoying instruments which it had not made 
itself, and could not destroy." /It thus happened that its absolute ivill 
was weakened in the execution. — The government did not yet dispose 
of this infinite amount of favours, of relief, of honours, and of 
money which it can distribute at present ; accordingly it had much 
fewer means of corruption and of compuls5on.-r-Many of the privileges, 
of the prejudices, of the false ideas which were most opposed to the 
establishment of a regular and wholesome freedom, maintained in many 
persons » ^irit of independence, and disposed them to resist the abuses 
of authority/^ 

* The^^^bles Uiemselvos, though they had lost their ancient 
power, retained something of the pride of their ancestors ; they 
were as much the enemiiis of servitude as they were of order. 
The priests* who have since become tlje servile tools of the tem- 
poral soyenrign, were one of the mosjrindependent bodies of the 
nation. Many of the eeelesiastics toMo blood, attd re- 
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tainccl even in the churcli thid pride and the intractable character 
of their race. But it was the possession of landed property 
which, more than anything else, contributed to give to the j>ricst 
the ideas, tlie wants> the feelings, and often the passions of the 
citizen. Many of these priests — as, for example, in Languedoc, 
— were excellent men of business, as we see among other evidence 
from tlie minutes (proces-verbaux) of the provincial assemblies 
in 1779 and 1789 .'^ ^ Bishops and ahbes, eiuinont for their piety 
and knowledge, make reports on the establishment of roads and 
canals, and treat the subject like men who understood it well : — 

I venture to think,’* (says the author,) ‘^contrary to an opinion 
which is very common and well fixed, that the people who deprive the 
Catholic clergy of all share? in the property of the land, and change all 
their revenues into salaries, only .serve the interests of tJie Holy See 
and those of temporal princes, and deprive themselves of a very great 
element of liberty. — If one would form a true idea of the revolutions 
which men’s minds can undergo in Consequence of a change in their 
condition, he must read the cahiers .of the order of thd clergy in 
1789.” 

Heie we learn something worth knowing. The servility of 
the elerg}' in Trance, under its two emperors, presents a striking 
contrast to its character under the old monarchy. The ancient 
clergy of Trance, in spite of the \ices of some of the body, will 
always be remembered for its learning and its virtues. I com- 
moncod,*’ says the author, “ the study of the old society full of 
prejudice against the cdeigy ; I (mded full of respect." This is a 
manly avowal. It show‘=^ the goodness of the author’s heart, and 
his noble character. A man who can say this deseiwes our 
confidence. • 

‘‘^The men of the eighteenth century” (says M. de Tocqueville, 
p. 181) ‘‘knew little of this kind of passion for material comfort 
\bien~ctre)^ which i«, as it were, the meflfcr of servitude — a feeble pas- 
sion, but one of great tenacity and unchangeable, which readily mifi-* 
gles with and, as one may say, entwines itself among many private 


* Young tells a good 3tory about a bishop of Languedoc. At Beziers, lie 
went <o sec ilie farm of the Abb4 Kozier, a writer on husbandry, but he was 
gone. “1 asked why he left the country P and they gave me a curious anec- 
dote of the Bishop or Beziers’ cutting a road through the abb^’s^fariii, at the 
expense of the province, to lead to the house of the bijHiop's mistiv .s, which occa- 
sioned sucli a quarrel, that Mons. llozier could stay mo longer in the country. 
This is a pretty feature of a government, that a man is to be forced to sell l/is 
estate aaa driven out of a country, because bishops make love — suppose to 
thoir neighbours’ wives, as no other love is fashionable m France. Which of 
my neig^ours’ wives will tempt the Bishop of Norwich to make a road through 
my farai, and drive me to sell Bradfteld ? I give my authority for this anec- 
dote, tlie chat of a t&ble d'kSte.'At is as likefy to be false as f^ue^ but Lau-* 
guedocil^n bishops are certainly not English ones»’* 

K. K 8 
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virtues-^the love of family, well-regulated morals, respect for religious 
creeds, and even the lukewarm and constant observance of the esta- 
blished forms of religion ; a passion which is consistent with general 
propriety, but repugnant to heroism, which is excellently adapted to 
make orderly men ^and cowardly citizens4 They were better and 
worse.’* 

Tims we must not estimate the servility of the French before 
the Revolution by their submission to the sovereign power. 
They submitted to the will of the king, but? there ovas a land of 
obedience that they know nothing of : — 

They did not know what it was to bend before an illegitimate or 
disputed authority, which is little honoured, often despised, hut wil- 
lingly submitted to because it is useful or can do harm. This degi’ading 
fCrm of servitude was unknown to them. The king inspired them with 
feelings such* as no prince, even the most absolute who has since ap- 
peared Vn the world, has been able to excite, and which are even become 
almost incomprehensible to us, so completely has the Revolution extir- 
pated even the very roots of them from our heart. They had for him 
both the feeling which we have towards a father, and the respect wliich 
is only due to (lod. When submitting to his most arbitrary commands, 
they yielded Icvss to constraint than to love ; and thus it often hap- 
pened that they preserved the ficeedom of the mind even in the most 
extreme dependence. For them the greatest evil in obeying w’as con* 
straint ; for us, it is the least. The worst part is in the servile sen- 
timent which produces obedience. Let us, then, not desj)isc our 
fathei\s ; we have no right to do it. Would to God that wi‘ might 
be able to recover, with their prejudices and their faults, a little of 
their grandeur.” 

The author s coiiclu?>ion is, that the ancient rotjimc was not a 
time of servility and dependence ; there was inueli more liberty 
than in our days, but it was an irregular liberty, always confined 
within the limits of class, and attached to the idea of exception 
and privilege. Certainly the men who met in the Constituent 
* Assembly, and those Jjold spirits which disturbed France and the 
world, were not such men as could have been jn*oduced in a 
country where all liberty had been extinguished^ 

Xlieix? still remain several elements to he considered before wo 
attain u full perception of tbe condition of France before the 
Revolution of 1789. But we can only indicate them briefly. 
The authoc etideavoursto establish the fact (chap, xii.) that, not- 
withstanding the progress of civilization, the condition of the 
French ^^.asant was sometimes worse in the eighte'enth century 
thanit jtad been in the thirteenth. ‘Everybody had left the 
except the peasant ; the nobility and bourgeois did not 
liw there. The peasant was alone. The author affinns tliis? to 
have been fee general inilc. There only retrained one gentkmait 
' Hii each village, and that was the cter/, who, in spite of yoltaine* 
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says tlie author, might have beeu the master, if he had not be- 
longed to a privileged class which was hated. Thus, in the 
eighteenth century, a French village is a community of poor, 
ignorant people, left enth*ely alone, with no person of superior 
condition to help, aid, or advise them, or set them a better ex- 
iimple. In Ireland the same miserable condition existed not 
long sintfe, and jtho results have been very much the same in both 
^countries, though tRey have come in different ways. This poor 
French peasant~a free man and a proprietor, ignorant and misera- 
ble — still preserved the natural perspicacity of his race, but ho had 
lost even -the capacity of applying hhnself to agriculture. His 
aptitude was almost limited to arms ; a talent for war is a cha- 
racteristic of the Gallic race.. He lived alone in his village’*; 
but from time to time some of the new ideas reached him. Ex- 
ternally he did not seem changed ; his habits, his faith, were the 
same ; he was submissive, and cteu merry. But let this man, 
who bears so well what ho cannot .avoid, be roused by the liope 
of escaping from his miserable condition, and then you will know 
what lie is capable of doing; — 

“ It is curious to see in wliat strange security all the persons were 
living who occupied the upper and middle ranks of French society, 
oven at the moment when the llevolution was commencing ; to hear 
them talk so cleverly among themselves of the virtues of the people, 
their kind disposition, their faithful attachment, tlieir innocent plea- 
sures, when already is beneath dieir feet.** 

In tfie reign of Louis XVI., one of the few French kings who 
cared for his people, it began to be the practice for tlje king him- 
self to tell the peoph3, or for his agents to do it for liim, that they 
wefe oppressed and ill treated. Thirteen years before the Revo- 
lution, when the king attempted to abolish the corvee, he said in 
3iis preamble ; — *• 

With the exception of a small number of provinces Qespays d'etat), 
.almost all .the roads of tlie kingdom have been made gratuitously by the 
poorest part of our subjects. All the weight of this burden accordingly 
has fallen ou those who liave only their arms, and who are only inte- 
rested in a secondary degree in. the roads ; those who are really inte- 
rested are the proprietors, almost all privileged, whose property is 
inci^eased in value by the making of the roads. By forcing the poor 
alone ^to support them, by compelling him to give his time and his 
labour without pay, we deprive him of the only resource which he hius 
against misery and hunger, in order to make him work fof*the advjfn- 
tiage of the rich.** 

This, and other things like it, were said in public documents, 
jwrhich the government printed and published. They were, of 
bourse, addressed to* the fenlightened part of the ifatiou. The 
people, it was generally uudei-stood, heard without understanding. 
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With ail the good intentions displayed during the roign of Louis 
XVI, for relieviifg the ixusery of the poor, there was mingled a 

t reat amount of contempt for tliem ; and ‘‘ this/' remarks M. de 
"oequeville, “ ren;tinds us somewhat of the opinions of Madame 
Diichatelet, who made no scruple, says Voltaire s socrotary, about 
undressing herself before her people, not considering it well 
proved that valets were men/' * 

M. de Tooqueville explains (chap, xifi.) how the writers 
(hennmes de lettre$)*oi the eighteenth century had become the 
chief political personages of the country, and the consequences of 
it. The consequences were plain. These men had no practical 
knowledge of affairs, and )’et matters' political and social wore 
their favourite topics. They dispussed the origin of society, the 
rights of man, tho foundations of law, sometimes carelessly and 
slightfy, sometimes with great labour and industry, if not with 
great exactness of thought. Lenling with general priueiplos and 
with things in tho abstract, they had no idea of the immense 
praedcal diflBculties which stand in the way even of the most 
desirable reforms, and of the dangers that accompany even the 
most necessary revolutions. They had not even that superficial 
knowledge which evoiy man has in a free country simply from 
living among free ins tjtu lions. Thus, like all men who think 
only, alid never act, they became bold in opinion ; they despised 
all experience, and had no faith except in their own systems. 
Their readers being as ignorant as themselves, gave them a ready 
ear. Even the liigher classes of the ancien regime were so 
blinded, that they readily accepted the tlieories «of the men who 
handled the pen, even those which were most liostile to their own 
rights and their very existence. It was an amusement to them, 
while enjoying peaceably their piivilegec, to laugh at the absurdity 
of all the established customs. Yet they never dreamed of a 
violent revolution. 

I read attentively the cahiers* which the Three Orde'.'S drew up 
before the meeting of the States General in 1789 ; I say the Three 

* These cahiers, or memoires^ were drawn up in perfect freedom by each of 
the Three Orders 5 thej were fully discussed and considered by racn of the 
Tln^eOrdeA; ^*For,” says the author, government of this time, when it 
addressed itself to the n^ion, did not undertake both to ask questWs and 
give the pswer." The dhief part of the cahiers were collected at the time, 
published in tbr^ volumes. The originals are deposited in the national 
archives, and with them the minutes of the assemblies which drew them up, 
and $otne ol the correspondence which took xdaco at the time between Necker 
and hia^ents on the occaskm of these assemblies. The collection is a long 
series of folip volumes, the most precious document which remains on the 
aaoiont oondition of Fi^noe, and which every one must study who would 
know what opinion wtts fit Ifrance at the commencement of the Be^olution. 
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Orders — ^those of the nobility and elergy as well as those of the tiers 
etat, I observe that here they call for the change of a law, there of a 
custom, I continue to the end of this immense piece of work, and 
vhen I come to put together all these seVeral demands, I see, with a 
sort of alajrm, that what they ask for is the simultaneous and syste* 
matic abolition of all the laws and of all the usages of the country ; 1 
see at once that the question is going to be about one of the greatest 
and most dangerous revolutions which have ever happened on the 
earth. Those who alll soon be the victims know nothing of it : they 
believe that the total and sudden transformation of such a compli- 
cated ancient society can be effected without a shock, by the aid of 
reason, and by its sole power.’* 

When the diificulties, of the Government, and particularly its 
financial embarrassment, causied the convocation of the States 
General, in 1789, at Versailles, everything was read 3 " for the 
explosion; and we who live now, and can see better than the 
actois in that great drama coilld do, are not surprised at the 
catastrophe. 

Olio word more. Sometimes the French Revolution has been 
attiibuted to the American, and there is no doubt that the esta- 
blishment of the independence of the British colonies had some 
Influeiice on the Froncii Revolution, some effect, perhaps, in 
hastening it, but no more. TJio Americans," says M. de Toeque- 
ville (p. 223), ^‘seemed only to execute that which our writers 
had conceived ; thcj gave the substance of the reality to that 
whicli wc were dronihing about." Abstract theories, however, had 
little to do with the American Revolution, which was made by a 
people of a veuy difierent cliaracter from the French, and who 
had received a very* different political education under the colouiial 
government df Great Britain. Yet the enunciation of the rights 
of man,* as they are called, came from the other side of the 
Atlantic, and the American Declaration of Independence is redo- 


M- tleT ocquevillc says (p. 100), that the printed volumes are a faithful abbre- 
viation of what the mauuscripls contain. * Young has some remarks on the 
demands contained in iho^ahiffrs (p. 618). He says, — " From ihis^ detail of the 
instructions given by tlie nation, I will not assert that everything which the 
Natioiial Assembly has decreed is justifiable ; but it may be very fairly con- 
cluded, tJmt much the greater part of their arrets, and many that have been 
the most violently arraigned, are here expressly demanded** » • 

* “ We hold these truths to be self-evident : that^all men are created equal ; 
iliat they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights; that amoqg 
these arc life, liberty, ami the pursuit of hamuess ; that to ueeure these 
-riglits, governments are instituted among men, amving their just powers fr<Mn 
the consent of the governed^ that whenever mj form of government beccanefl 
destraciivQ of these ends, it ^^the ]%ht of the p^ple to alter or tdolish md 
to institute a now goverij^ff^ lajfijog its foundation on such principles, OQid 
organising its powers in such fefirm, as. to them shall seem mostlikefy to eSe^ 
their sitfety and happiness of 
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lent of those abstract theories of government in which the 
revolutionary i'r^chmen had unbounded faith. But the l)ecla- 
itition of Independence was the work ol Mr. JejBfevson, who was a 
great admirer of the French writers. Though his draught of tlie 
Declaration was approved by Adams and IVanklin, and formally 
accepted By Congress, there was not a man in America, except 
JoffeiBon, who would Lave expressed it in the same language. 

Here we must pause, both for the sake of keeping within rea- 
sonable limits, and because the matter is too large to be adequately 
treated in any review. Enough has been said to show what are 
the author’s opinions of the state of France before the Kevolution, 
and of what we may call the causes pf it. There still remain 
qeveral chapters which we have not analysed ; and this omission 
leaves the examination of the author’s work less complete than it 
mighttbe. There is a chapter (xvi.) in which he shows that the 
reign of Louis XVI. was tli^ most prosperous period of the 
ancient monarchy, and that this very prosperity hastened the 
Eevolution ; another (xviii.), on certain measures by which the 
Government completed the revolutionary education of the people ; 
not intending to accomplish so good work, we may assume : and 
another (xix.), on a great administrative revolution just.before 
the year 1789, and its consequences. The author concludes, — 

I have now reached the threshold of this memorable Eevolution ; 
at present I shall not enter ; in a short time, perhaps, I shall be able 
to do so. I shall then not consider the Eevolution in its causes ; I 
shall ex^ine it in itself, and probably I shall venture to pass a judg- 
ment on the society which has sprung out of it,V 

All men who love truth must earnestly wish that the author 
may be able to finish his work. 


Art. VIII — ^Emerson’s English Traits. 

Engli»h Trait$, By E. W. Emerson. London. 18oC. 

E NGU6HMEN have a particular pleasure in healing and 
reading criticisms on their own country. They are per- 
;^ctly im^rvions to the shafts of ridicule or tlie revilings of 
abuse, ai)^.>ca{a aigoy a joke at their own expense as heartily as if 
a-neighfa^were the suibrer. Nothing deughts a cockney more 
than to the tradOltimial English,mB)]i^of the French theatre, 
padded' to justice to the national J^t, rollicking on the stage 
in cutaway, offering to scU his 'ivile to w comers, and 
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confining his conversation to the disjconnected but suggestive 
expressions Goddem’* and “Rosbif/* But perhaps this equa- 
nimity is itself a provoking trait in the, national character, and 
may be one of the chief causes of the irritation with which most 
foreigners speak of Englishmen. Certainly there tire very few works 
on England by foreigners which treat the subject either fairly or 
with any degree of vigour ^and originality. Lesser men cannot 
overcome their chagrin at the indifference displayed by the cri- 
ticised to the critic ; greater men fear they should not do justice 
to a nation so insular and peculiar. It is, therefore, a welcome 
novelty that within the last twelve months the England of the 
present day should have been the subject of publications from 
the pen of two writers so different, yet each so piquant and so. 
able, as M. de Montalembcrt And Mr. Emerson. Englishmen 
cannot complain of any want of courtesy, or any deficiency of 
insight*, on the part of either autl\pr; but, glad as we are to see 
the admiration bestowed on England by a distinguished Erench- 
man, we are still more pleased with the friendly and honest 
tribute of an American, It is nearer our hearts to be well 
understood by America than by any other country. A kindred 
blood, too, runs in the veins of the critic, and teaches him to 
appreciate those of whom he writes in a manner impossible, 
j)erhaps, to a foreigner. Mr. Emerson has given us a book from 
which we may learn many things; much about ourselves, about 
what we have, and about what we have not ; and, still more, from 
which we may learn that the nobleness of spirit which gives 
praise as well as blame where it is due, may be relied on as 
existing across tlie Atlantic. 

Afr. Emersoji came to England, in 1847, to give a course* of 
lectures at the-request of the managers of the Union of Mechanics* 
Institutes. As he remarks,^ this invitation not only secured him an 
indemnity for his travelling expenses'^but gave him a ready intro; 
duction into the society of many important towns. He opens his 
commentaries by the remark made so often by Americans, that 
England is a garden." The fields/* be says, appear to have 
been finished with a pencil instead of a plough." No sentence 
could have better introduced us to what was coming, and pre* 
pared us for what we had to expect. We might be sure it wtls 
an inhabitant of a new and a vast continent who co&ld speak 
with such exaggeration; as we might alfeo be sure that the 
phrase could only belong to a lover of elaborate epigrams. It is 
the, characteristic of Mr. Emerson*s writing, that it consists of 
thousands of , such sentendes— -short, pointed, yet conceived on » 
large scale. Jobusoh tdls, Boswell* thht lie had once feud* a 
Ihng passage from ^^Thomson’s Se^ohs,/ omitting «vefy other 
line, that his hearers never fouhd it out; and thought the jpasisage 
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exceediiigly fine. Mr. Emerson seems to have cut out every 
other line of his observations, and to have distilled the spirit of 
liis remarks into thensipallest compass, in order to season them 
more highly. Beading his book is like eating potted meat ; it is 
Tery good, very ^editable to the cook, and a little of it goes a 
long way, but it is- not exactly the genuine beef. We have got 
to add something, to add bulk and proportions, before we arrive 
at what Hr. Emerson really thought. How many little leaps 
the mind makes before it springs from saying ‘^England is 
highly cultivated,*’ to saying England is finished with a pencil 
instead of a plough.” But these leaps remain unnoticed by the 
author, and we only have the result, on which he ultimately lit. 
.The manner and the matter of a book ‘cannot he disjoined; the 
expression* and the thought go tdgether. An epigrammatic writer 
is necessarily an artificial one, and we must be on our guard 
against Ids art. As we proceed in IMr. Emerson’s book, e come 
upon many passages where we may conveniently call to mind this 
opening remark, and may say of his> highly-cullivatod little sen- 
tences, what he says of the plots of English soil, that they aro 
finished with a pencil rather than with a plough.” 

Mr. Emerson’s cardinal point of view is that England is ilie 
mistress of the present, as America is the mistrcbs of the future^ 

It is observ'ed,” he says, ‘‘that the English interest us a little 
less within a few years; and hence tlie^ imprevssion that the 
British power has ciilrainated, k in 8olstice,jor already declining.” 
Perhaps the consolation derived from this thought may have 
something to do witli his breadth of statement when speaking of 
the actual influence which England exerts,^Hnd’ the position she 
holds in the modern world. “ The culture of the day, the thoughts 
and aims of men, are Englisli thoughts and aims.” “ 'J’hc 
Bussian in his snows,” continues onr opigraminatist, “ is aiming 
Jo be English, The TuiV and Chinese are making awkward 
efiorts to he Englislf.” And this universality of influence makes 
it hard to judge of England, for the critic is not independent; 
his thoughts are insensibly coloured by^ all that is English. 
^‘England has inoculated all nations with her civilization, in- 
tjelligeiice, and tastes; and to resist the tyranny and iirepossession 
of the Britieh^element, a serious man must aid himself by com- 
paring wfth it the civilization of the farthest east and west, the 
old Greek, the Oriental, and much more the ideal standard.” 
We presume that we to gather »from the sentence, that the 
civilization of the farthmt west will be the same with the ideal 
Btandard, We hqpeit may prove so ; and, os Mr. Emerson tells 
ns civilization' of America, is yet in fiiturity, it is impos- 

sibly how lyearly it may reach perfection when it comes. ‘ 
m m told by agriculturists, answers admi- 
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rably wrliere the scope of opcratidns is limited, definite, and ascer- 
tainable ; and so Mr* Emerson is partieuiariy successful in the 
way he trea;ts an obvious and familiar tnith. He digs about it, 
and di’esses it ; he manures it with a rich deposit of illustration 
and anecdote ; he works with inconceivable labour, and in the 
end certainly produces a much finer fruit than we dre accus- 
tomed to get. 'That England derives great advantages iVorn its 
geographical po*sitioni which makes it tlie centre of trade, and 
fliat the variety of its produce and the evenness of its climate 
give ample room for all kinds of industry, is one of those reco- 
gnised fagtswith whieh we are made well acquainted almost before 
we begin to wear trousers.. But the truism is too true to remain 
unnoticed ; and Mr. Emerson has to point out what every one 
knows. The way in which he does it, is as good • a piece of 
spade-hiishandry as is to ho found in any modem writer* We 
' seem to have heard every sentenqp before, and yet to find every 
sentence new. Wo know it all, and yet we like to read it. It 
could not have been done bedter. A little story or happy allusion 
is put at convenient intervals to light ns like a gaslamp, along a 
way which the author fears we might find somewhat dreary. 
The description of the climate is brightened up by a saying of 
Charles II., that it invited men abroad more clays in the year, 
and more hours in tlie day, than that of any other countiy. To 
the TiOiidou fog is allotted the epigram of an anonymous wit, who 
said of the English, atmosphere, that ‘‘ in a fiue day it was like 
looking up a chimney ; in a foul clay like looking down one*’* 
Sir John Herschel i» quoted as saying that London is the centre 
of the terrene glohe^and tlie advantages of the Thames are illus- 
tral^ed by a saying of a Lord Mayor, who when James I. declared 
his purpose of punishing ^London by removing his court, replied 
that, in removing liis royal presence /rom his lieges, they hoped 
he would leave them the Tliames.'"^^ All this is done with great 
skill, and is the fruit, we may be sipre, ’of much labour and 
patience. * Were it done with moderate success, we should be 
content to take it in^ its turn, and then forget it by the time we 
began the next chapter. But Mr. Emerson s success is so great, 
that we can afford to dwell on his description, and may peruse 
with equal pleasure and amusement the production .of his pains- 
taking art. ** 

After ho is once established in England; Mr. Emerson begins 
to speculate whether race is in any great degree the cause of all" 
that Englishmen have done. Speculations on race seem generally 
intended only to provoke contr^iction, and the first application 
we make of any general rule tens * out to be an exception. 
Mr. Emerson tells uS' that tl)^ loVf eife simplest; 

mere mouth, a jelly, or a straight worm the\so«d© 
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mou]^tS;f the orgaixizations become complex. ‘‘ The best nations 
are tho^ most ,wi(}ely relfited/V We may enjoy the pleasure of 
con ttaclic ting this, if j)lease. The Greeks, Arabs, and Jews, 
were of a simple face ; they were, to use the physiological language, 
mere ^"mouths ahd jellies.'* The Byzantine Greeks were mon- 
grels, so were the Egy]5tians of the Delta under the Komans, so 
are the modern Mexicans. We confess that looking at these 
instances, the jeUies seem to us to have «»the 'best of it. But 
Mr. Emerson is far from any pedantic advocacy of a theory. 
He owns that tlie fact is vrorth more than any reasons that can 
be given for it. The Englishman, who is, as Defoe said, the 
mud of all races,'* is better than any jof the parts from wliich he 
is derived. Perhaps the only great advantage which we can 
with certainty attribute to the mixture of races from whicli the 
English spring, is the great variety of talent and character to 
be found among them. Ther^ is a greater play of individuality * 
here, a greater diversity, and a greater persistence in diversity, 
than in any nation under the sun. ' 

As we have got among the mouths and jellies,” we may ob- 
serve here as well as anj^vhere else, that the rudiments of physi- 
ology seem a very dangerous acquisition for the lovers of the 
spade-husbandry kind of writing. They suggest an infinity of 
false analogies. The great facts of Nature slowly worked out by 
science are marvellous and unexpected. strike the imagi- 

nation, and <h^ ell in the memory. They haant the man of poe- 
tical temperament, and the inventive and laborious writer thinks 
that surely he can work them in somehow. '' Mr. Emerson has a 
mind exactly fitted to bo caught and betrayed by them. We need 
nol go far to seek for instances* The pages in which the jelly 
theory of races is discussed, supply us with two examples that 
may stand for a hundred others. *‘ It need not puzzle us,” we 
are told, “ that Malay and Papuan, Celt and Roman, Saxon and 
l^artar, should mix,* whqn we see the rudiments of tiger and 
baboon in our human form.” We should like to know who 
could possibly doubt that Celt and Roman would mix. If it is 
meant by mixing that the offepiing of the Two races has a union 
of qualities , better than the qualities belonging tp either of the 
parent stocks, what light could be thrown on this doubtful fact 
fey knowifig that the structure of certain mammalia is, up to a 
the Same ? Again wc read; Perhaps the ocean 
serves battery to distribute acids at one pole, and 

alkaUf^^' the ,othe^ England tends to accumulate her libe-** 
rals ^^America, conservatives in London/', If Mr. 

Etn^soiii had not heei;’ deluded by Ws reminiscences of electricity, 
we may he €ure h^ yfould nev<pr have p^neS this sentence. The 
complete' s^^^tionflSaface produced by the inteiwening Atlantic, 
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is one of the many causes why. America is independent of En^?- 
land, and het freedom unfettered by the traditions of the old 
country. But as to the galvanic battery, and the* acids and alka- 
lies, we know that India is separated by tNvice the distance of sea, 
and that still the English mind does not undergo any great che- 
mical change during the voyage to Calcutta. ' 

In Mr. Emersons book, liowever, there is much more to admire 
than to find fault with, and we must hasten to do justice to its 
great merits. Sometimes these consist in remarks, new and in- 
structive, which we may be glad to take into our thoughts and 
weigh them carefully and well. But more generally English 
readers will find the prominent merit to be tlie fertility^ the live- 
liness, and acuteness of. ‘observation with which * topics, long 
familiar to them, are handled. Such a merit can only, be appre- ' 
ciated by those who read the hook itself, but a specime;) may 
give soine indication of it, and we will therefore give a quotation 
from this same chapter on race,'’ %liich we think is a fair sample 
of Mr. Emerson’s manner of writing; — 

“ The English have more constitutional energy than any other 
people. Tliey think, with Henri Quatre, that manly exercises are the 
foundation of that elevation of mind which gives one nature ascendant 
over another ; or, with the Arabs, that the days spent in the chase are 
not counted in the length of life. They box, run, shoot, ride, row, and 
sail Irom pole to pole. They cat, and drink, and live jolly in the open 
air, putting a bar of solul sleep between day and day. They walk and 
ride as fast as they can^ their head bent forward, as if urged on some 
pressing affair. The Prencli say that Englishmen in- the street. always 
walk straiglit before them like mad dogs. Meii and wonitm walk with 
infatuation. As soon as he can handle a gun, hunting is the fine art 
of every Englishman *of condition. Tliey are the most voracious 
people of prey that ever existed. Every season turns out the aristo- 
cracy into the country, to shOot and fish. The more vigorous run out 
of the island to Europe, to America, to*A5m, to Africa, and Australia, 
to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by harpoon, by lasso, with dog, 
wdth horse, with elephant, or with dromedary, all the game that is in 
nature. THese men have written the game-books of all countries, as 
Hawlccr, Scrope, Murray^ Herbert, Maxwell, Gumming, and a host of 
travellers. The people at homo are addicted to boxing, running, leap- 
ing, and rowing matches. 

1 suppose rile dogs and horses must be thanked for the^fact, that 
the men have muscles almost as tough and supple as thoir own. If in 
every efficient man there is first a fine animal, in* the English race it 
of the best breed, a wealthy, juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped in 
j^le and good cheer, and a little overloadecl by . his flesh. Men of 
animal nature rely, like animals, on their instincts. The Englishman 
associates well dogs, and' horses. Sis attachment to the horse 
apses from the courage ^nd address required to The horse 

finds out who is afraid of it, and dees not disguise its ojpimpn. Their 
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yoimg boiling clerks and lusty coBegiaas like the company of horses 
better than the company of professors, I suppose the horses aro 
better compway for them. The horse has more uses than Buffou 
noted* If you go into the streets every driver in ^bus or dray is a 
bully; and, if I wanted a good troop of soldiers, I should recruit 
among the stables.* .Add a certain degree of reliiiement to the vivacity 
of these riders, and you obtain the precise quality which makes the 
men and women of polite society formidable.” 

1 

A chapter follows ou ability, "“on the qualities, that is, 
which have enabled England to attain its present pitch of gi-eat- 
ness. Mr. Emerson dwells ou the logical turn of the English 
mind, on its love of utility, its patience, its capacity for 'sustain] ng 
artificial systems, its trustfulness. There is a necessity,*' he 
feays, “for. the English to be logical. They would hardly greet 
the good that did not logically fall, as if it excluded their own 
ments or shook their understandings. And yet they do not love 
a syllogism merely for its owfi sake. They have a supreme eye 
to facts, and are ‘ locked and bolted to results.’ ” They have tiic 
liigh logic of never confounding the major and minor proposition, 
keeping their eye on their aim in all the complicity and delay 
incident to the several scries of means they employ. And yet no 
nation has os keen a sense of the means to be employed. “ They 
are impious in tlieir scepticism of theory, and in high departments 
they aro cramped and sterile. But the unconditional surrender 
to facts, and the choice of means to reach their ends, are as admi- 
rable as with ants and bees.*’ And Mr. "Emerson paints the 
success of this happy instinct in the strongest colours, lie tells 
us that the English apply themselves to agriculture, to draining, 
to resisting encroachments of sea, wind, tiavelling sands, cold 
and wet subsoil; to fishery, to manufacture of' indispensable 
staples, salts, plumbago, leathers, wool^ glass, pottery, and bricks, 
and by their steady combinations they succeed. And as a proof 
<sf what they can do, jhe boldly adds, “A manufacturer sits down 
to dinner in a suit of clothes which was wool on a sheep’s back 
at sunrise.” Certainly there is no finishing off with a plough 
about this, but it is touched in with the most finely-pointed 
pencil.^ 

In the same way Mr. Emerson goes through the consideration 
qf the othsv qualities on which he thinks it worth while to expa- 
tiate. He bids us nptice how patient the Englisli are. “ They 
have no rgi^ung for luck and no immoderate speed.” “ Private 
persons jMTOit in scientific and antiquarian researches the same 
pprtina^^E^ as the nation showed in the coalitions in which it 
yoked^|$liitope empire of Buon^parte^’' !Ajid then our 

carefol puryeyordifihes up his well-selected instances, and reminds 
us bow Si|r ^ohnH^rschel expatriated himself -for years, at the 
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Capo of Good Hope, fini&hod . lus. iaventory of tho southel*a 
heaven, camo home, and redacted it in eight years more; how 
the yVdmiralty, senddng out expedition after expedition, have at 
last solved the problem of the North- vveat passage ; how, lastly, 
Lord Elgin, having spent five years in discovering the marbles of 
Athens, and then hearing that the ship conveying them to -England 
had struck and gone to. the bottom, had thefn all fished up by 
divcis. Throug^ut England and Englishmen, Mr. Emerson 
sees the presence of edergy, as one proof of which he notices tho 
highly artificial construction of the whole fabric/' The soil 
itself is artificial ; Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolnshire have 
boon recovered by art from the wastefulness of nature. The 
cattle are of an artificial breed ; the climate is made milder by tho 
enormous consumption of coal.. The models of designers are*' 
broiiglitfrom Southern Europe. The law is a network of fictions. 
The Universities galvanise dead languages into a semblance oJlife; 
— and so forth, tlie author heaping up a hundred ingenious in- 
stances, and occasionally falling into such pitfalls of spade- 
husbaiidry as telling us that *'“ the crimes are fictitious, as smug- 
gling, poaching, nonconformity, heresy, and treason.” 

Chapters follow on the manners and character of the English, 
written with a good-humoured recognition of all that is great in 
us, and a good-humoured ridicule of all that is absurd. I find 
the Englishman,” says Mr. Emerson, to be him of all men who 
stands firmest in his shoes. Tho one tiring the English value is 
pluck.” He observes* that this is no country fpr faint-hearted 
people ; that the vigour of the people appears in'tlioir incuriosity 
and stony neglect each of every other.” I know not where any 
personal eccentricity *is so- freely allowed, and no man gives him- 
self ^ny concefn with it. An Englisliman walks in a pouring 
rain, swinging his closed umbrella like a walking-stick ; vrears* a 
wig, or a shawl, or a saddle, or staiids on his head, aild no remark 
is made.” Mr. Emerson is an honest fi,nd fearless man, and seemS' 
untroubled with that fear of his own countrymen which besets 
most Americans ; for he adds, It was an odd proof of tliis im- 
pressive energy that in .my lectures I hesitated to read, and threw 
out for its impertinence many a disparaging phrase which I had 
been accustomed to spin about poor, tbin, unable mortals.” In 
a new country like America, where national vanity, is ;^o miicii 
stronger than national pride, it requires true courage to say 
openly that views of huraanityj,, based on what was to be seen at> 
home, had to be corrected when acquaintance with a foreign country 
sliowed the speaker what manhood could be. 

Domesticity,” he continues, is the taj[vroot which, enables 
the nation * to branchy widS ahd high/ The motive and end of 
their trade is to guard th^ independence and pcivady of their 
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home^,^ They love all that is old, of long-staiitliiig, traditionaiy. 
They keep their old customs, costumes, and pomps. Their leases 
ran for a hundred and a thousand years. Kvery Englishman is 
an embryonic ohancellcnr. His insfinct is to search for a pre* 
cedent; and then the severest decorum rules the court anti the 
cottage.”* Mr. Emerson introduces a story to illustrate this* 

When Thalherg, 'the pianist, vras one evening performing before 
the Queen at Windsor, in a private party, the Queen accompanied 
him with her voice. The circumstance todk air, and all England 
shuddered from sea to sea. (Has not the finishing pencil been 
at work here ?) The indecorum was never repeated.” ‘‘ A sea- 
shell,” he says, ‘‘ should be the crest of England ; not only be- 
cause it represents a power built on th^ waves, but also the hard 
•finish of the men.” “ The Englishman,” he tells us, “ is finished 
like a cowry or a murex. After the &j)ire and the spines are 
formed, or, with the formation, a juice exudes, and a hard, enamel 
varnishes every part,” * 

We can hut proceed in this way, and give a sliglit hint of 
the manner in which this industrious artist builds up his many- 
storied house on the frame- work of a fiuniliar fact. It was not 
possible he should omit to notice the English reputation for 
trath. Their practical power, he says, rests on their reputation 
for truth. ^‘English veracity seems to result on a sounder 
animal structure, as if they could afibrd it.” Even Lord Ches- 
terfield, with his French breeding, wlicm he came to define a 
gentleman, declared that truth made his dil^tinction. The Duke 
of We-llington told the French General, Kcllermann, that he 
might rely .on the parole of an English 6fficcd\ Their love of 
truth, and the knowledge that this * love** is sJmred by those 
around them, makes them , confide in each otlier. Madams) de 
Btacl says that the English im‘tated» Napoleon mainly because 
they have fbund out how* to unite success with lionesty. They 
have a horror of adveutuiWs in or out of rarliament. The 
ruling terror of Englishmen in these days is a terror of humbug. 
They like a man committed to his objects. They hate the 
French as frivolous, they hate the Irish uti aimless, they hate the 
Germans as professors. Mr. Emerson notices as a lamentable 
falling-off* in their plain-spoken love of truth and courage in say- 
ing the tiguth to the whole world, that last year such great honours 
W*6 paid ta the Emperor Louis Napoleon. He is sure that no 
Englishman whom he had the happiness to know consented, when 
the aristd^ocy of London cringed like a Neapolitan rabble before 
n, succe^B^l tmef. We think that something might be said in 
their dejfence^ eyen by ihose who were not pfteserved by an 
introduction to Mt. Emerson from ’a |)roneness to flatter. Wp 
have nothfcig to eay in behalf of the silly pratings about the 
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blessings of despotism whicfe disgraced a portion of the English 
press a few months 4goV This was one of the eccentricities to bo 
found among a free people, who \tfo i^ot care which side they 
take in a (juestioa which for them is a purely sp^ulative one. 
But tho Ereneh alliance was a real, and a nobld', and hbnoiirablo 
wish on the part of England. Louis Napoleon came to reap ,the 
boneiit of this feeling. It is impossible to cheer an abstract pro- 
position; but, when ^ley saw the Emperor, Englishmen cheered, 
because they were desirous to . show their hearty assent to the 
doctrine that tho Western nations ought to unite to defend the 
liberty of Europe. 

Mr. Emerson has some good remarks and some good anecdotes 
respecting the traits of taciturnity, stolidity, self-sufl5ciency, and; 
imperturbable assertion of supferionty so often notived in tho 
English character. Perhaps the best of these is a story t)f an 
English lady on the Ehine, who, l^aring a German spealeing of 
her party as foreigners, exclaimed, ‘‘ No, we are not foreigners — 
w^c are English; it is you 4hat are* foreigners." Nor is it un- 
amusing what he says is told of a good Sir John, that he heard 
a case stated by counsel, and made up his mind ; then the counsel 
for the other side taking their turn to speak, he found himself so 
unsettled and perplexed, that he exclaimed, So help me God, I 
will never listen to evidence again." We regret to say Unit this 
portion of the book, excellent as it is, bears very evident traces of 
the over-digging wdhj^h is more or loss visible throughout. We 
read, for instance, — They tell you daily in London the story of 
thf3 Frenchman and Englishman who (piurrelled, and 'at last were 
persuaded to figlU in the dark ; when the Englishman, not wish- 
ing really to hit his adversary, fired up tho chimney, and brought 
dowir the Frenchman.’' They tell this daily in London ! ' What 
a curious piece of statistics, and what a patient and persevering 
i-ity wonnust live in. Never did a Yij^nkey Triptolemus drive hi§ 
plough so fiercely. Let us turn from this exaggeration to give a 
fpiotation, .which, although it nas got a prize-potato or two in it, 

shall show Mr. Emerson in a fairer light : — 

• 

“Of that constitutional force, which yields the supplies of the day, 
they have the more than enough, the excess which creates .courage on 
fortitude, genius in poetry, invention in mechanics, enterprise in trade, 
magnificence in wealth, splendour in ceremonies, , petulance and projects 
in youth. Tiie young men have a rude health which runs into pec« 
cant humours. They drink 'brandy like water, Cannot expend theiir 
rpantities of waste strength on riding, hunting, «wlmmmg, and fencing, 
and run into a\|gurd frolics with the gravity of the Eumen^es. Th^ 
stoutly carry into every nool^ and corner of the earth their turbulent 
s€sise; leaving no lie •uncontradicted ; no pretension lanex^min^i 
Tiiey cjjiew hasheesh; cut themseltes with poisoned creases; swing 
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haumsack in the boughs of the Bohon Upas ; taste eveiy poison | 
buy eyeyy secret ; at Naples they put St. Januarius’s blood in an 
aiepsbi^^ they saw a hd!(fe into the head of the ‘‘winkings Virgin,* 
to know why she whika; xaea&me with an English foot-r\de every cell 
of the Inquisition, «every Turkish caaba, every Holy of hpU<^; trans- 
late and send to Bentley the arcanum bribed and bullied away from 
shuddering Brahmins j and measure their own strength by the tensor 
thw cause. These travellers are of every class, the bpst and the worst ; 
and it may easily happen that those of rudesfb behaviour are taken 
notice of and remembered. The Saxon melancholy in the vulgar rich 
^d po6r ai>pear3 as gushes of ill-humour, which every check exasperates 
into sarcasm and vituperation. There are multitudes of mde young 
English wlio liave the self-sufficiency and bluntness of their nation ^ 
and who, with their disdain of the rest of mankind, and with this 
indigestion -and choler, have made the English traveller a, proverb lor 
uncomffirtablo and offensive manners. It was no bad description of 
tlie Briton gonoricaUy, which was said two hundred years ago of one 
particular Oxford scholar : ‘ He \<a& a very bold man, uttered anything 
that came into his mind, not only among his companions, but in public 
coffee-houses, and would often speak hfs mind of particular persons 
then accidentally present, without examining the company he \v as in , 
for which he was often reprimanded, and several times threatened to be 
kicked and beaten.* ** 

Hitherto we have had to follow Mr. Emerson through observa- 
tions on what is personal to individuals ; Ave now' come to the 
portion of his book which treats of our socyil system, and of the 
present state 'of English thought ; and here, the notice he takes 
of what ho ►thinks’ to be the defects and evils under whicli we 
labour, is -the most intei’csting part of his discussion of the 
several facts. We care moie to know what an intelligent 
foreigner thinks to be the drawbacks of Eiiglands immense 
■wealth, the changes operating on the condition of the aristocracy, 
or the shortcoiuings of English religion and philosophy^ Mian to 
read deseraptions) however ■well written, of how rich, and noble^ 
and good we ore. There are things a foreigner can say, which 
are not thought to come well from a native ; and when he mye 
them, even if we do not agree with him, wC are inclined to ponder 
over them and remember them. 

So wo will jpass li^htly.over the lively picture which Mr. Emer- 
son painfh of Enghsh wealth, and of our love for our idol. 
“Thcro connfery," he tells us, "in wdiich so absolute a 
&)mage to wedth. In America, there is a touch of shame 

when a tnaJn axhjbitla the evidences of large property, as if, after 
jiH,. needed an apology.'* We are glad to hear tiyiis, though we 
coii|l|&s we hed^^ thought otherwise. , B,«t we know too well what 
mammon w^^rship ie here, not to rejoice that another nation m 
more feee from it. Looked at onite good sidcf, the love of. wealth 
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is, he says, seen as the deisarmination to be solvent. Solvency 
is in the ideas and mechfiaaism of aa Engiishmanw” Words can 
hardly express what the wealth of England is, The creation of 
wealth in England in the last nilfcetjr^ars, fa a main fact in 
modern history.” The wealth of London detfermines prices all 
over the globe ; anS; the proudest result of this creation haas been 
the great and refined forces it has put at the disposal of the private 
citizen. In tfte sc^cial world, an Englishman to*day has tlie 
best lot. He is a king in a plain coat.” 

But we do not, as indeed we know pretty well, get the advm- 
tages of wealth quite without alloy. First of all, Mr. Emerson 
points out* that the machine unmans the user. The robust" 
rural Saxon degenerates in the mills to the Leicester stockinger,. 
and to the imbecile Manchester spinner.” And then, in a change 
of industry, whole towns are sacrificed like anthills, and society 
is admonished of the mischief of^ the division of labour.” To 
Avhich sad facts, for we cannot refiiso to see much truth in this 
statement, we can only answer, that the inventive ingenuity of 
man makes some poor compensation, even to its victims, for the 
evils it works ; and that the mere facility of locomotion, if no- 
thing else, is a weapon of defence in the hands of the artisan 
suffering under the introduction of new machinery. For the 
mental enervation whicdi continual contact with machinery is so 
apt to cause, wo see no remedy, except that it is every day more 
recognised as good qconomy not to ginnd men down too hard, 
and that whenever a change in our social habits shall give the 
artisan an interest in Ae profits and a share in the management, 
the springs of lidpo will lend elasticity even to a mind that lives 
among the spindles. • * • 

tChen, again,” continues Mr. Emerson, come in new cala- 
mities. England is aghast at tl\e disclosure of frauds in the 
manufacture of every fabrio, and eVijry article of consumption.^ 
This, too, is the reaction of machinery, but of the larger ma- 
chinery of. commeroo, Tis not, I suppose, want of probity so 
much as the tyranny of trade, which necessitates a perpetual com- 
petition of underselling; and that, again, a perpetual deterioration 
of the fabric,” In this we think Mr; Emerson looks too exclu- 
sively to the seller ; part of the fault lies on the buyer. Rich 
people,— persons educated enough to know that a cheap bargain* 
is a dear bargain^ — do not suffer much from this deterioration. 
But as in England each class likes to copy and rival tlmt abov*** 
i}, the poorer purchasers are pleased with. Raving in name what 
the richer have. They must Rave whiteRreod; so they faijy alum 
and: potatoes.^ The kitchep-ipaid^sees her mistre-ss in a new silk 
diiess; so, to ho. even wi^ her^ she also buyjsh a/flipasy,. dead- 
loofcingi material, also called silk, which comes to ^eces in the 
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first shower. Time, experience, cessation of the novelty, good 
instruction, will, perhaps, some day teach the poor to he a little 
wiser. ' 

“ England,’* MK Emerson continues, does not rule her 
wealth. She is limply a good England ; hut no divinity, or wise 
instructed soul.” ' She must be held responsible for the despotism 
of expense. Her success strengthens, the hands .of base wealth. 

Who,” exclaims Mr. Emerson, can propose to youth poverty 
and wisdom, where mean gain has arrived at tlie conquest of 
letters and arts?”' We scarcely know what to say to this; it is 
so very true. ^‘Not the aims of a manly life, but the means of 
meeting a certain ponderous expense, is that which is to be con- 
sidered by a youUi in England emerging from his minority.” 
^Jvery Englishman knows to his sorrow, that’ Mr. Emerson is 
riglitr Other men’s wealth hangs like a millstone round our 
neck. Whetlier time will see the burthen removed so long as 
our national prosperity endures, is more than wo can presume 
to say. ’ I 

To the merits and services of the English aristocracy, IMr. 
Emerson renders a justice much to the honour of an American 
and a democrat. The following passage will show the spirit in 
which he writes; — 

The English nobles are high-spirited, active, educated men, born to 
wealth and power, who have run through every country, and kept in 
every country the best comjiany. have seen t;very secret of art and 
nature, and, when men of any ability or ambition, have been consulted 
in the conduct of every important action. You cannot wield great 
agencies without lending yourself to them, and when it happens that 
the spirit of the earl meets his rank and duties, we have the best 
examples of behaviour. Power of any kind readily appears in the 
manners; and beneficent power, le talent dehien faire, gives a majesty 
which cannot he concealed qr resisted. 

« “ These people seem to gain' as much as they lose b}'’ their position. 
They survey society, as from the top of St. Paul’s, and, if they never 
hear plain truth from men, they see the best of everything, in eveiy 
kind, and' they see things so grouped and amassed as to infer easily the 
sum and genius, instead of tedious particularities. Their good beha- 
viour deserves, all its fame, and they have that simplicity, and that air 
of .repose, which are the finest ornament of greatness. 

, “ The upper classes have only birth, say the people here, and not 
thoUj^lJS. ^ Yes, but they have manners, and it is wonderful how much 
djalent runs iiito manners; — nowhere and never so much as in England. 
They the sense of Superiority, the absence of all the ambitious 
effort disgusts ^in* the aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought 
dnd JI^fing, tod' iihC v power to command, among theii;, other luxuries, 
the presence of most tocomplished, men in their festive meetings. 

Loyalty is iru the English a sub-rdigion. ^ They wear the laws as 
ornaments, and w^lk hy their faith in. their painted May-Fair, as if 
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amohg tlie forms of gods. The economist of 1855 who asks, Of what 
use are the Lords? xnay learn of Franklin to ask, of what use is a 
haby? They have been a social church proper to inspire sentiments 
mutually honouring the lover and the loved. Politeness is the ritual 
of society, ^ prayers are of the Church; a school •of manners,, and a 

f mtle blessing to the age in which it grew. It is*a romance adorning 
nglish life with a larger horizon; a midway heaven, fulfilling to their 
sense their fairy talcs and poetry. This, just as far as the breeding of 
the nobleman, really nlado him brave, handsome, accomplished, and 
great-hearted.’* 

“ Of course, there is/' says Mr. Emerson, '' another side to all 
the gorgeous show which the nobility make." Since their war- 
rior days were over, they ‘have “ grown fat and wanton.** Pepys; 
Selwyn, and Moore, have left beliind them, at very dillferent times 
of English history, materials to let us know what are the^^itOs of 
an aristocracy. Scandalmongers £>f the present day have, also, 
their store of anecdotes. Here, however, we think Mr. Emerson 
wrong in connecting, in any'espccial* manner, with an aristocracy, 
faults to be found in every sort of men whom tho possession of 
accumulated wealth places in idleness. Young Americans making 
the grand tour have even a worse character for debauchery than 
young lords. The charge of a certain hardness and exclusiveness, 
and absence of power to recognise any claims but those of birth 
and wealth, is, perhaps, more justly made. When Julia Grisi 
and Mario sang at cthe house of the Duke of W ellington, and 
otlier grandees, a cord was stretched between the singer ^nd the 
company. A man of art, who is also one of the celebrities of 
wealth and fashion,, confi^ssed to his friend, that he’ could not 
eiite^' their houses without being made to feel that they were great 
lords and lie a low plebeijin." And, whatever the vices or the 
virtues of the aristocracy, Mr. Eraers^pn thinks their days are 
numbered, and tliat the change ha^v begun which must, in thfj 
end, sweep them away. We suppose it is s5, hnt at any rate the 
change will operate very slowly ; the loyalty of the English to 
their aristocracy is so great, the desire to have a counterpoise to 
the tyranny of mere wealth is so strong, the perception of the 
advantage of refinement in manners is so keen. Still, it is very 
possible that a wilful blindness and selfishness 'may hasten a 
catastrophe otherwise remote. The disasters of the last* war, and 
the extreme difficulty thrown in the way of* merit by%n aristo- 
cratical system, have made men think differently from what they 
used to think ; and still more, perhaps, the short-sighted ^j^ealousy 
which induced, during the last session, the Peers to propose t6 
sacrifice the public and the suitors in the courts of law, in order 
to retain a fictitious alid empty dignity^or the Upper House, has 
given rise to a feeling, which, dthough it might soon yield to a 
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manifestation of a liberal and .conscientions anxiety for the 
public welfare, may, if it find^ fresh fuel, be easily fanned into a 
flame. 

The chapter on Religion" is, perhaps, the best in the booh. 
It has so|ne admfir|ible passages both of obsei-vation and criticism. 
It does not^ indeed,- do justice to the Established Chtirch, but the 
Established Church has so many mouths to siu^ its praises, that 
we have much more to gain from seeing tho manner in which its 
great deficiencies strike a foreigner, than from liearing what its 
friends can say for it. Mr. Emerson begins by pointing out, that 
no national church can now, as it did once, embrace the whole 
life and thought of a nation ; the Established Church has become 
pn institution, with all the drawbacks as w’ell as the advantages 
incident to* a fixed type of thought : — 

people, at the present day, can be explained by their national 
religion. They do not feel responsible far it; it lies far outride of 
them. Their loy^alty to truth, and their labour and expenditure I’e^t 
on real foundations, and not on a national church. And English life, 
it is evident, docs not grow out of the Athanasiau creed, or the 
Articles, or tlie Eucharist. It is with religion as with marriage. A 
youth marries in haste; afterwards, when his miud is opened to the 
reason of the conduct of life, he is asked what he thinks of the insti- 
tution of marriage, and of the right relations of the sexes ? ‘ I should 

have much to say,* ho might reply, " if the question were open, but I 
have a wife and children, and all question is closed for me.* In the 
barbarous days of a nation some dnUus is formed or imported ; altai’s 
are built, tithes are paid, pinests ordained. The education and e\pen-' 
diture of the country take that direction, and wh^in wealth, refine- 
ment, great* men, and ties to the world, §upery(*ne, its prudent men 
say, why fight against Fate, or lift these absurdities which are now 
mountainous? Better find some niche or crevice in this mountain of 
stone which religious ages have quarried ahd carved, wlierein to bestow 
yourself, than attempt anyflyng ridiculously and dangerously above 
J'our strength, like; removing it.” • 

Standing in front of Dundee Church, Mr. Emerson tells us, 
that he r^ected on the noble work which the Church has done 
in Great Britain. ‘‘ There has been great power of sentiment at 
work in this^ island of which these buildings are the proofs." The 
English Church has> he .perceives, many certificates to show of 
kumblo effective service in humanising the people, in cheering 
mid maja, jheding, healing, and educating. It has the 

seal o/ end oontessors : the. noblest books, a sublime 
architi^tm'e^ n rLtiiied msiked by the same secular merits, notliing 
(^eapnl: ptmebae^Ue. He relates how, attending ^vine service 
at York struck by ^tfae manner in which the 

Churcb» iri«oe the Bible has been read in the v^nacular tongue, 
has acted a» the and nniversity of the people." ^elt was 

strange to hear the pretty pastoral of the betrothal of Rebecca 
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and Isaac in the morning the world, read with circumstaw- 
tiality in York Minister to the decorous English audience, just 
fresh from the Time^ newspaper and their wine, and listening 
with all the devotion of national pride/" 

Nor does Mr. Emerson fail to point out tthat the English 
Church is dear to Englishmen. The national temperaaoaent 
deeply enjoys the unbroken order and tradition of its Church, 
the liturgy, ceremony, architecture ; the sober grace, the good 
company, the connexion with the throne, and with histoiy' which 
adorn it !” But, then, he sees what so many Englishmen see 
with grief and regret, that what is so fair should be so limited 
in its efficiency, — that a Church pre-eminently framed to suit an 
aristocracy has to accept all the narrowness of range which this 
adaptation involves. We cannot but see he is holdii^g up a tmh 
maxim wlien he says, — 

The religion of England is part ef good breeding. When you see 
on tlie continent the well-dressed Englishman come into his ambas- 
sador’s chai)el, and put liis Tace for silent prayer into his smooth- 
brush ed hat, one cannot help feeling how much national pride prays 
with him, and the religion of a gentleman. So far is he from attach- 
ing any meaning to the words, that he believes himself to have done 
almost the generous thing, and that it is very condescending in him 
to pray to God. A great duke said, on the occasion of a victory, 
ill the House of Lords, that he thought the Almighty God had not 
been well used b}" thefn, and tliat it would become thcii' magnanimity, 
after so great succe«!ses, to take order that a proper acknowledgment 
ho made. It is the church of the gentry ; but it is not the ohurch of 
the 1)001*. The operatives do not own it, and gentlemen lately testified 
in the House of Commoivi that in their lives they never saw a poor 
mail in a ragg«d coat inside a church.” 

7 Vnd the belief in the Church an an institution, and the dotermi- 
nation to support it as a political saffjfguard of the upper classes, so 
thoroughly colour the thoughts and language of educated laymen 
in tliis country, as to justify Mr. Emerson in saying, shoi'tly 
afterwards, — ^ 

The English, in common perhaps with Christendom in the nine- 
teenth century, do not respect power, but only perfotmanoe ; value 
ideas only for an economic result. Wellington esteems a s^int only os 
far as he can be an army chaplain : — ‘ Mr. Briscoll, by hi? admiraliSle 
conduct and good sense, got the better of Methodism, which h^d 
appeared among the soldiers', and once among the pffieers.* *They valuo 
• a philosopher as they value an apothecary who brings bark or a drench ; 
and inspiration is only somo blowpipe, or tt, finer meebanioid aid. 

“ I suspect that there is an an EnglishmanV brain a valve that nnn 
be closed at pleasure, as an engineer abate off steam. Tlie most sensi- 
ble and well-informed men possess the power of thinking just so far as 
the bishop in rd%io^» matters, and as the ehafioeUor of ^ exchequer 
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in politics. Tliey talk with courage and logic, and show you magnifi' 
cent results, but the same men who have brought free trade or geology 
to their present standing, look grave and lofry, and shut down their 
valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the English chuirch. 
After that, you talk with a box-turtle.” 

And we'maydo^ v^'ell to consider how much truth there k in the 
following denunciation 

“ But you must pay for conformity. All goea welfas long as you run 
with conformists. But you, who arc honest man in other particulars, 
know, that there is alive somewhere a man whose honesty reaches to 
this point al&o, that he shall not kneel to false gods, and on the day 
when you meet him, you sink into the class of counterfeits. Besides, 
this succumbing has great penalties. If you take in a lie, you must 
fe\ke in all that ^belongs to it. IJiigland accepts this ornamented 
national church, and it glazes the eyes, bloats the flesh, gives the voice 
a sterfcbrous clang, and clouds the understanding of the receivers.” 

And although his habitual fexaggeradon is beginning to rarity 
him away, we must allow that Mr. E^merson is telling us a stem 
truth when he says, — 

Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. Beligious persons are dnven 
out of the Established Church into sects, which instantly rise to (*redit, 
and hold the Establishment in check. Nature has sharper remedies 
al»o. The English, abhorring change in all things, abhomng it most 
in matters of religion, cling to the last rag of form, and are dreadfully 
given to cant. . The English (and I wish itwerfj confined to them, but 
His a taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both hemispheres), the English 
and the Americans ‘cant beyond all. other nations. The JbVencli rclin- 
f[uish all that .industry to them. What is so odious ns the polite bows 
to God in our books and newspapers ? The popnlar press is flagitious 
in the exact measure of its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is 
a theatrical Sinai, where the thunders ar^ supplied by the propeity- 
man. The fanaticism and hypocrisy create satire. Tuncli finds an 
inexhaustible material. Dicki^ns writes novels on Exeter-Ilall hu- 
manity. Thackeray exposes the heartless high life. Nature reveng-es 
lievself more summarily by the heathenism of the lower classes. Lord 
Shaftesbury calls the poor thievesr together, and reads sermons to them, 
and they call it ‘ gas.’ George Borrow summons tho Gipsies to hear 
his discourse on the Hebrews in Egypt, and reads to them the Apos- 
tles’ Creed in Bommany. ‘ When I had concluded,’ he says, ‘ I looked 
around me.^ ’ The features of tho assembly were twisted, and the eyes 
of all turned upon me with a frightful squint ; not an individual pre- 
sent but smiinted j the ^genteel Pepa, the good-humoured Chicharena, 

tliie Cosda^i — all squinted ; the Gipsy jockey squinted worst of all.’ ” 

1* \ 

Prom' •'all thk Emerson draws tho conclusion that the 
Church k much, to ba^pitied. And, haying come to this conclu- 
sionv piOttg. it, As is, strongjy and vehemently. “ Sh® 

lias uotliing left/' he tells xi% “but possession. If a bishop 
meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in 
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his eye, he has bo resotirce but to take wine with him/* In 
another part of the chapter he says, — ‘^The English Church, 
undermined by German criticism, has nothing left bi;.t tradition, 
and was led logically back to Bomanisra. But that was an ele- 
ment which only hot heads could breatlie ; in view of the educated 
class, generally, it was not a fact to front the sun; and the 
alienation of such men from the Church became complete/* Now, 
if Mr. Emersor/ hat^ stayed in England as many years as he 
stayed months, he would have seen that the English Church is a 
greater puz/Je than he thought it. It offers a broad mark 
for ridicule, and the shaft can scarcely go by it, witli its Articles 
contradicliug its Liturgy, its sham Convocation, its grand spi- 
ritual language about ♦homely terrestrial facts, as when the 
Chapter prays to be guided in* its choice of a bishop,; and then, 
as Mr. Emerson reverently expresses it, invariably finds*'' that 
the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree with the recommendations 
of the Queen/* It seems woneferful that honest and learned 
men should hear to belong to such a Church, and yet the fact 
remains that tliey do. Mr. Emerson is quite wrong when he 
says that the alienation of educated men from the Church is 
complete. All Englishmen know to tlie contrary. There are 
to bo found, not only among the laity but among the clergy, 
men wlio have received as high an education, as liberal, deep, 
and various a training, as any men whatever, — Avho are per- 
fectly familiar with ail that is valuable in Gorman criticism, who 
know all that the most modern science has to teach them, who 
inspire all those ^vbo know them with a conviction tllat they 
would eat breall and drink water rather than speak or act a lie, 
and who yet adhere* zealously to the Church of England. It is 
triib that tliere are not many such men : the mass of the clergy- 
men of the Clmreli of Ei/gland are as careless about truth for its 
own sake as any body of men in world, but there are some 
such men, and they require to be accounted for. Every day, tob, 
the Church is acquiring new strength; she builds new churches ; 
she has s^t on foot at least one Imlf of the new schools built in 
the last twenty years ; she i)erfects the system of her clerical dis- 
cipline. We cannot but recognise these facts as qualifying 
Emerson’s saying, — "The spirit that dwelt in -this, Church has 
glided away to animate other activities ; and they, wl» come to 
the old shrines, find apes and players rustling the old garments/* 
The lamentable indifference to truth which infects Jhe higlier 
English clergy, and their advocates *among the laity, is a great 
* penalty paid by them and by all of us for; the aristocrntical and 
institutionaF character of the Church. The tone of good society, 
<ind the fear of sbeial, consequences, eat the hear^of theology. 

But after all is said that can be said on this score, we must not 
speak as if the truth which the most zealous honesty could search 
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omt were eft»y to anticipate. If by the simple proeees of learning 
a little German, clergymen wei^e sure to as<!^rtaiin Olmstianity 
to be-a mere delusion, > fit at once to be consigned to the old 
clothes bag, we should ‘’quite agree m- all that Mr/Emerson 
Says* But, however strange, it is no less true tiiat many who 
have gone‘ through* all that speculation has to offer' Come very 
frequently^o a conclusion, that in Christianity they have a satis- 
faction for the deepest wants of the human mind. Of course, 
their Christianity is something very different to that into 
which the traditions of the gentlemanly Anglican have got stereo- 
typed. We can easily imagine that the longing to be practical, 
not to be out off from benefiting and living with thoir own gene- 
ration, haunts their minds, and mokes them say to themselves. 
If we wish to^ enforce these perennial truths, wliich we believe 
will ocitlast the present form of Christianity, — ^if we wish to 
bring them home to the men of this present age, ami to do some 
work before we die, — how can we do it better than by working 
through theEnghsh Church, which is so indeterminate in doctrine, 
and yet has so excellent a machinery for communicating between 
ilie teachers and the tauglit ? Those who do not feel that desire for 
what is practical, who are content to let others work wdiile they 
think, stand aloof from any such compliance, and say that it is 
only their business to proclaim what they hold to be true, and 
to let the world go its own way. We will not decide whether 
there is greater nobility and honesty in one course or the other. 
We see men whom, in other respects, we should think equally 
noble and honest, impelled in one or the other direction, rather 
by the presence or absence of a const! tutionar love of action 
than by anything else. But quietly to ignore the whole possi- 
bility of men of the sincerest thought being found in tlie English 
Church, is a piece ofr superficial a8sum|)tion, excusable only in a 
foreigner who makes a hasfy, Visit to this country. 

Mr; Et^ierson nexfe proceeds to speak of our literature, and 
45omplain^ that the modern English, unlike their ancestors of 
the eixt^th and seventeenth centuries, shrink from general- 
ization. tie quotes the sentence of Babon as applicable to 
them. "They do not look abroad with universality, or they 
draw only a bucketful at tjhe fountain of the First Philosophy for 
their occasion, and do not go to the spring-bead/' " They are,** 
Mr. Einerfeoff continues, "with difficulty ideal; they are the 
il^ost coni^tdoWd men/ as if, having. the best conditions, they 
could bring thdmfilblves to forfeit them.** We feel that there, 
in Germans generalize; the English 

cann^^lei^ret the ^Gfanan mind.** , \ye know that German phi- 
losophy is England, plainly because so very few 

Englishmen nre iomed by nature to understand it. Eveiiy now 
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and then we come Bcro^ a man w]hto seems to have a sense of the 
prima philo8(ipM(!^ :^hidh liaem called the “ dry light, scorching 
and ofiendiug men's "Watery natntes.” But genersdly we 
acknowledge Englishmen to be, as compared with ‘Germans, 
deficient in the widest philosophical power. Mr* Emerson looks 
for thia^ the only source of literary excellence^ and* finding it 
wanting in Englishmen, passes over their literature as a brilliant 
failure. He ackno'v^ledges it to have all the minor merits oon'^ 
sistont with the absence of tliis highest excellence. There is no 
end to the graces and amenities, wit, sensibility, and erudition 
of the learned class.”. But the artificial succour, he continues, 
which marks all English jPerfbrmanca, a 2 )pears in letters also; 
and he fears the same? fault lies in tlieir science. English 
science puts humanity to the door ; it wants the conviction which 
is the test of genius.” ‘‘It stands in strong contrast with ihat of 
the Germans, those same Greeks wlio love analogy, and by 
means of their height of view preserve their eiitliusiasm and 
tliink for Europe.” « 

Ear be it from any Englishman of the present day to deiiy that 
the English literature of the sixteentli and seventeenth centuries 
had a native boldness and force, a width of grasp and a depth of 
feeling which is only rarely rivalled in our own times. We should 
also be the first to acknowledge liow far more truthful the tone of 
German thought is, how much more it attempts to embrace than 
what wo are uccustqmed to in England. But then, if w^e acknow- 
ledge this, let us say something on the other .iside. Bacon and 
the men uf his day lived in au age which cannot come twice to a 
nation — the agfj between^ the times of darkness (if .we please to 
speak of dark^ness o’nly by the standard of the intellect), of faith 
and love, and the times which, now are, when reverence has.diod 
away, and facts ai’e all in* all. In that twilight great things were 
done in statesmanship, in literature?^ m science, and in art But 
the greatness that was then visible was a gi»eatness that contained 
the seeds of its O’wq decay. The English mind did not^ Mr* 
Emerson seems to think, degenerate when it embraced the System 
of Locke; it merely followed the inevitable road on which it had 
entered. We c^uinot in these days think grandly> because we 
wish, above all things, to think clearly. Certainly the love of 
ciearness and of mteliigible results has in a curious manner made 
ns suspicious of truth which we cannot instantly formularize, 
and we own that we are in a great measure preserve^ fcom px 
^ overwhelming poverty and narrowness of thought by the deep 
draughts we can drink from the abundant wells of Geman lite- 
rature. But our anxiety tp have practical demonstrable truths 
•at least keeps us from a jhundred delusions wliich^ wearing the 
mask of sublimity, are infinitely more corrupting in their hollow- 
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ness and imbecility, than a lifelong study of Paley and Benthnni. 
We can, at any rate, say that the English do not cast away their 
time on vague spiritual cgaalogies, schemes of grandiloquent tran- 
scendentalism, and the inanities of spirit-rapping. We wish wo 
could be more what is the point of view from which Mr. 
Emerson criticises ns. To estimate the value of fault-finding, we 
must know the standard of excellence by which performance is 
judged. Mr. Emerson does not tell us exactly what his standard 
is, hut wc can make some guess at it when we see on what persons 
he bestows his praise. Most English readers will he surprised 
to hear that the only exception Mr. Emerson can find to, the want 
of greatness in modern English writers, is to ho discovered in the 
works of an author Avhose very name ninety-nine in a hundred 
will hear for the first time. Those who are acquainted with it 
will know it as the name of the translator of several works of 
Swedenborg, and the author of a book bearing the mysterious 
title, The Human Body, and its Connexion with Man." The 
followijig is the description of the one only writer who has been 
found faithful by Mr. Emerson in the fallen hierarchy of English 
literature : — 

“ Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of Fourier, and 
the champion of Hahnemann, has brought to metaphysics and to phy- 
siology a native vigour, with a catholic perception of relations, equal 
to the highest attempts, and a rhetoric like the^ armoury of the invin- 
cible knights of old. There is in the action of hi,s mind a long Atlantic 
roll not known except in deepest waters, and only lacking what ought 
to accompany .such powers, a manifest centrality. » If his mind does not 
rest in immoyable biases, perhaps the orbit is larger, Und the return is 
Dot^yet: but a master sliould inspire a coftlidenCe that he will adhere 
to his convictions, and give his present studies always the same hfgh 
plae^.” 

We need not linger any ‘farther over a book of which we have 
already noticed the leading features. With all its faults of exag- 
geration and indefinite aim, it is a book we most heartily wel- 
come, glad to read ourselves in a picture drawn by k skilful 
artist, and still more glad to have so much friendliuess and 
generosity displayed towards us by an American. It is a book 
which will, 5ve feel sure, do good on hotli sides of the Atlantic, 
and tend ^ promote that cordial understanding between all sec- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race on which, in these days of des- 
potism an^ confusion, the welfare of n jinbind so largely depends. 
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THEOLOGI AND PHILOSOPHY. 

* 

• 

W E can very much recommend a work of Dr. Schwarz^ of Halle to 
those who. wish, in a reasonable compass, to obtain a clear view 
of the theological movements in Germany for the last twenty years. 
Perfectly dispassionate, Dr. Schwarz lays before his readers, with ad- 
mirable clearness and impartiality, the effects upon old-fashioned faiths, 
at the commencement of that period, of the publication of. the “ Lebeh 
Jesu,” and the recent resuscitation of dry theologies, under the shelter 
of political and pietistic projects of Cliurch Union. Some temporary 
success may attend the new Lutheramsm and evangelical and Lutheran 
combinations; the course of controversy may have passed off from some 
of the questions to which the \^rk of Strauss was immediately addressed; 
his mythical hypothesis may fail in meeting all the phenormina of the 
evangelical histories ; and 1 legelian rehabilitations of an ideal in the place 
of an actual Christ, with theories of a culminating manifestation of 
God in man, in the person of Jesus, may be unsatisfying, as no doubt 
they are, to the matter-of-fact English mind. But, however this may 
be, the critique of Strauss made an epoch, and gave an impulse to the 
minute examination of the early .Christian records, canonical and 
uucanonical, which will leave permanent effects. A season of weari- 
ness and exhaustion has now pavtiall}'' overtaken the energies of the 
critical spirit ; s^nd t*he necessity'-, real or supposed, for a concrete 
belief, and for the fo^ms of* a cult, to satisfy the religious sentiment 
of J]ho massesj.may suspend for awhile the popularizing the inevitable 
conclusions of biblical investigations. But the biblical student 'will 
never again stand where ho’ stood tv^enty years since. 

It has indeed been repeated in thi.s •country, by those who have Vi(i~ 
echoed from abroad the shouts of a controversial battle which they 
have not ^understood, that Strauss’s failure is now acknowledged by 
the learned men of his own country. The extent to which this is 
really trqe, and the oxient to which it is false; would be made very 
plain by the perusal of the work of Dr, Schwarz. 

Although the appearance of Strauss’s “Life of Jesus" may be con- 
sidered as making ah epoch in biblical investigation, and yay well he 
taken, as it is by Dr. Schwarz, for a starting-point in a review of the 
theology of the present generation, it was it8elf*immediately occasioned 
by the failure of Paulas and. the rationalistic schqol to acccAmt for the 
miraculous histories of the New Testament on natural grounds. 
Where we will observe in passing, for the 'consideration of fhose who 


• ^ V Zur Gesclhchte der heuestem Theologie.” Von Karl Schwail, ausserordent- 
bohem Professor der TKeologie zu Halle. Leipzig. 
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2)o«ixiiamtho literal truth in all points of those histories^ that if Strauss 
has failed in his turn, in whole or in part, to account by his mythical 
Messianic theory, for the supernatural clothing with which the person 
of Christ is invested in thte Gospels, the insimct which recoils from 
many of the particujars so recorded, is not satisfied by the acknowledg- 
ment of that failure. «So likewise in- another branch of the investigation. 
From very early times it has been endeavoured to reconcile the diUcv- 
ences in the narratives of the evangelists by means of haimonies. 

Harmonistic,*’ to adopt the term from ouc German friends, is 
rationalism of a timid and feeble kind. Yet its successive failures in 
the attempt to solve the difficulties to which it has been applied, does 
not diminish the difficulties themselves ; it leaves them precisely where 
they were. If the presence of the Messianic idea to the minds of the 
narrators would not account for all the wonders which are related m 
the Gospels, the solution was yet to .seek — and others have sought for 
a soluijion, and have failed, as Strauss did, and for the same rt-a&on ; 
because they have sought to account for too much upon one principle. 
In this case, the sum total and« mass of literary product, to which 
criticism is to be applied, is too hetcrogeneons to be cleared by the 
application of one canon, to be analysed Und distributed by one agent. 
Neitber naturalism, nor myth, nor the tendency theory, will, separately, 
account for all the wonders and contradictions in the Gospels; but 
each wm account for some 5 as yet, it may be acknowledged, there is no 
hypothesis, nor combination of hypotheses, sufficient to meet all the 
phenomena there presented to us. 

Nevertheless, considerable continuing effects have remained from 
the Straussian criticism of the Gospels. First, a' negative conclusion— 
that it is not possible to construct, byway of a harmony, aii^authentic 
narrative out of the Gospels, as wo now have tliem — that is, so as to 
use up the wbole, or the chief part of their material. Secondly, an 
effect of impulse given to critical inquiry in this* subject-matter ; for 
the investig^ions of the whole Tubingen school, and of many others 
who differ, more or less, both from Strauss, and also from Dr. Ba\ir, may 
be said to have been occasioned by the movement which issued from 
tbe works of the former. An A, those in this country, to whom we have 
above alluded, as triumphing in the failure imputed to Strauss by the 
more advanced critics who have succeeded him, would be little inclined 
to accept the views proposed in their turn by many who have opposed 
his specific eonclusioiis. A recent work of one of the ablest and earliest 
of bis critics, we shall have occasion to notice below. 

It is remarkably that the two men, Hegel and Schleiormaeher, who 
hpvo escreifi^ the deepest influence on the philoso|Siy and theology 
of their gemrakion in Germany, and who stood contemporaneously in 
the first rank in the Dmveirity of Berlin, should have been in all things 
sof unlike^^Hhey vufvew touched except to repel each other:"’ and 
togethfia^^wiih tmsr temexnbumce, that Strauss, who in hie turn has 
oebasi^e^ so great m smrement, should have been the combined pro^ 
duct of these so dissimiiar minds. Still further, — ^that which he 
derived from^ach master, he shaped andepiploycd in an opposite direct 
tion to the particular tendency of each ;; and though he was a djisoiple 
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of Hegel’s, ha imbibed ficom him no aonservatism j though ho had eat 
at the feet of he borjrowed from, him no warmth. In, 

the year 1B31^ Straus* went from Tubingen to Berlin, principally iso 
hear Schieiermaeh^’s- leetiwpes on the ‘‘Life of Jesus,” which were 
distinguished by a si^ciently destructive sceptiois]|)i, and by a remark* 
able power of critical combination. These lectures suggested the form 
of one of his great works. But when that work appeared in 1835, 
the author was * alike disowned both by the school of Hegel, and of 
Schleiermacher; silthough it evidently owed to the former the doeWna 
of Immanence, shown in its repudiation of miracles, and in its Con- 
struction of an ideal Ohnst ; to the latter, its acute and elaborate 
criticism of the Oospol liistorios. Hegel himself had not broken with 
orthodoxy, and had expressed himself obscurely respecting tlie historical 
person of Christ. Strauss saw, that the phdosophical doctrine of a 
divine manifestation in all iJie phenomena of the universe w^as not 
reconcilable with the theologicjd creed which held the union gf two 
distinct natures in the one person of the lledeeraer; for oven the 
development of a ‘‘ communicaiio idiomatum,” implied too sharp an 
original antithesis. In another respect, he showed himself a disciple 
of that Hegel, who observed contemptuously concerning Schleier- 
niachcr’s theory, which resolved the religious sentiment into a feeling 
of dependence — “ then must the dog he the most religious of animals.” 
For when Strauss was charged with desecrating that which was holy 
by his unsparing criticism, he retorted coldly, “ that philosophy in its 
inquiries knows nothing of the holy, only of the true.” Strauss, no 
doubt, owed much to others, as well as to Hegel and Schleiermacher. 
For instance, many of’f the details of his criticisms are suggested by 
the Wolfenbiittel Fragments of lleimarus; but we must pass onto 
notice some of the controversial works directed against his viws. 

Tholuck may* be laken as the representative of the orthodox; 
opposition. Now in* conducting his opposition, his concessions are 
very important He was constrained to modify the current definition 
of miracle, and to describe it as an event “ altogether at variance with tho^ 
course of nature as observefhy tiSy and winch has a reliyious oriym and 
'purpose'* The supernatural, thereforeViu fact, disappears, being conj- 
prehended within the universal course oi nature*objectively taken, from 
which it is^only an apparent deviation. Also in sifting the evidence for 
infraclc, if tho purpose of an alleged miracle is to be talten into 
account, who is to be judge of tho sufHcioncy of the nodus ? On tho 
subject, likewise, of inspiration Tholuck concedes, that tho Scripture 
contains both a “kernel” and a “shell,” and teaches, that as to the 
sheU— -the historical, geographical olnonolpgical frainb\yrk, erroxy 
may co-exist with truth in essentials. Here again, wha S to be the> 
judge of what the essentials are, to say nothing of the. inteypretatioii 
of Scriptures ambiguous even upon essentials 2 }?ol6mieally, Tholu(^ 
^had a greater advantage in combating the mythic theory, upon the 
grounds inconsiderately taken up by Straus* with respect to tho 
Uospel of St/Luke. For ^tr«^uss ad^owledgod that Oospel for the 
genuine work of a disciple pf the Apostles. As to ii^ioh Tholuck 
urged yith force, tha^ iu that case, there was no room tor tho forma- 
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iion of myth; that we were at once brought within the region of 
history. The event has since been to carry the critical inquiry into 
the genuineness aiid historical credibility of the Gospel narratives much 
further than Strauss had carried it, and materially to shift the position 
which Tholuck thijis assailed. Another able opponent, representative 
of the school of ScMoiermacher, appeared in the person of Neander, 
whose Life of Jesus (1837) leaves the main questions at issue in the 
vagueness and compromise which are characteristic, ^ith ail his mei-its, 
of the writings of that distinguished person ^^and of the “ Gefuhls- 
theologie’* generaUy. He reduces considerably the hulk of the super- 
natural element in the Gospels, and refers the residue to the powers of 
a higher spiritual life initiated by the coming of Christ. Ullman is 
more close and logical, but he admits the presence of mythical traits 
iju the Evangelical histories. He assaults, however, vigorously the 
substitution of the ideal Christ for dhe personal, and of the divinified 
collective humanity for the orthodox God-man. An individual per- 
sonality must he supposed as the central force which has gathered 
together the Christian Church, a* personality not as one atom among 
many, but as superior, original, and indc'pendent. It is to bo noticed, 
that Lllman argues from the effect to the cause, from the existence of 
the Church to the personal history of the Founder, from the subjective 
belief of the disciples, es]>ecially oi Paul, to the objective reality of that 
which they believed. The genuine Apostolical Epistles thus become 
the foundation documents of tlie liibtory of Christ, instead of the four 
Gospels and the Acts. 

Even these examples are sufficient to show, that many of ilie views 
of Strauss may be argued to be, and even shown to be untenable, 
without either -re-establishing orthodox}', or being driven to the ratio- 
nalism of Paulus, But the impulse given to the critical examination 
of the primitive Christian literature has not yet run its course or pro- 
duced all its results. Dr. Baur of Tubingen had already, in 1S31, 
embarked in the investigation of early Christianity, but Iiis principal 
works appeared in the period from 1845 to 1851 — his “ Apostle Paul 
the “ Critical Inquiries concernii^g the Canonical Gospels;” “Of the 
Gospel of Mark, with an Appendix concerning the Gospel of Marcion 
and the “ History of the Chri-stian Church in the Three First Cen- 
turies.” We can only mention the names of Baur’s immediate dis- 
ciples, Schwegler and Zeller, eminent critical historians of the A posto- 
lical and post- Apostolical periods ; of Kostlin ajud Hilgenfeld, of Nitsch 
and Volkmar, all engaged, with many more, in illustrating the Chris- 
tian Originefe.*' . Many points of divergence and difference distinguish 
tjiesc sev^^ able men from each other ; but there has thus been pro- 
duced an immense literature, whicli orthodoxy can as little digest as it 
can the works of Strauss ; a)id Baur, Ewald, Weisse, whatever their 
mutual controversies^ are as unpalatable to it as is the great heretic 
himself. ^ < 

'There another method more hopeful for the triumph of 

orthod<^r^the method pursued by the.“ (k>^lbssional” parties. Some 
yearn Wnoe g remarkable wntrast mighl^ be noticed between England 
and Germany in the following i^articulars. In England the mo,st per- 
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feet liberty has lony been enjoyed by the smallest sect, or the meanest 
individual^ for hoMmg and prop^ating his reli^ons views, without 
detriment to his dvft rights 5 hut no theological chms exist nntram* 
melled by confessions^m which a free theold^y can pnnme its inquiries, 
[n Germany, on the other hand, full civil rights |md the capacity for 
public employment are only accorded to ceriaia privile|fcd forihs of 
religion, and to this day, in Prussia, the Baptist commumon is one of 
the excluded see^. But the occupation of a professorial chair seemed, 
till recently, to bestow the fullest liberty of speech and print. A pro^ 
fessor might propound any views, however heterodox, relatively to the 
Confessions. We cannot now stay to point out at large the evils in 
England and Scotland of ihe subordination of the Theological chairs 
in the /national Universities to the local Churches. But our present 
object is to invite attention to the policy of the reactionary parties in 
Germany, which is, not to combat the critical spirit by open contro- 
versy, but to stifle its expression by subjugating the Theological 
faculty, as it is subjected in this country, to a particular Church order. 
^Neither the State Church of Prussiif, especially the party of Stahl, nor 
the new-Lutheranism, would concede any /resh liberty to the private 
individual, but would withdrjfw all liberty from the professor. 

Tliis new-Luthcranism of which we speak, and to which we must 
now confine what we have to say, is making its efforts principally in 
those States in which the union of the Confessions has not been re- 
ceived — that is, in Hanover, Mecklenburg, Saxony, and Bavai'ia. In 
the former State the pastors of the. Conference (Stader Kirohencou- 
f(Tenz) demanded, in the autumn of 1853, the removal of the crying 
scandal (das schreiendo Missvorhiiltniss) occasioned by the relation of 
the theological professors of the national University to the Lutheran 
Confession, roferrirgj^ without any sense of the anachronism, or any 
feeling of shamu, to su precedent of the sixteenth century, when the 
erypto-Calvinist processors In Wittenberg were expelled with inflexible 
sewity by the Luthairans. In Gottingen the professors of the theolo- 
gical faculty have hitherto jnade a successful resistance to the assaults 
of the Lutheran pastors headed by J)r. P^tri. They have appealed to the 
statutes of the University under which ^eir Professoriate is const^tuteyi ; 
they have urged the services rendered to Protestantism in former 
generations by the freedom of their faculty; and have maintained, 
that its true design is not to be a more organ for the delivery of a 
traditional instruction, ’but to become a fermenting power, adequate, in 
progress of time, to change the form of the teaching of the* Church 
itself. It will readily be understood that the modern high Lutherans, 
of whom *Dr. Vilmar, in Hesse, may be t^en as a represe|itative, cor- 
respond very closely with the extreme ecclesiastical party in this 
‘country ; maintaining the divine constitution of the priesthood with an 
authoritative power of teaching, of inediation,^of absolution ; insisting 
, on a mysterious communication of grace in the Sacraments, and 
coquetting, ^oreovery with the Church' which holds all the 

Christian verities, und welches wir pro- 

i^estiren.’* Dr, Kalmis of I^eipaig Carries thk aympath]| vo’y far, but 
Leo to such a poiht af^ to provok^^ the inquiry, what can retain him 
£Vol. LXVI, No. eXXX.]— NbW Sbbies, VoL X. No. II. M M 
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from, tfeo Chords for wl^ch ha ahaws such deep predilection. Br. 
Sohwm suggest*, it may he oviping to er misgrving, that when once 
within ^xat pale, there wotild be more and stout utterance 
ailowod; that tt^t Chumh^ can reduce to the bravest and 

most outf^poken ; > tliat^ itau chaina are too strhigeut^ ^en for its slave to 
make a noise in the 'Vforid by rattHng them. But^ what an issuing in. 
opposite ©ttremea of the theological agitations of the last twenty 
years, Ludw% Feuerbach and Heinrioh Leo I And ai^ ‘there any hopes 
lor the future theology of Germany, any reasoiuible hopes of a satisfy- 
ing issue to tlie struggles of mighty intellects and the deep stirrings 
of warm hearts ? ' Such a theology of the foture our present author 
trusts sliall be founded — first, upon a speculation of the universe which 
shall exclude the supposition of irregularity and interference ; secondly, 
upon an historical basis which shall ignore none of the actual pheno- 
mena which Christianity has presented from its commencement — ^the 
canonical Scriptures falling into their place as evidence of a portion of 
this history ; thirdly, upon a deepening of the moral sense, < which shall 
become both a test of true doetf'ine and the source of a real spiritual 

lifo- 

Dr. Ch. H. Weifese^ had contemplated, 'even before the appearance of 
tire work of Strauss, the undertaking a criticism of the Gospel His- 
tories, in the direction of showing the impossibility of harmonuing 
them. In his work published in 1838, “ The Gospel Histoiy, Criti- 
cally and Philosophically Treated,” he endeavoured also, in opposition 
to Strauss, to ascertain the genuine fact-basis of that liibtoiy, which 
he thought to discover in the Go«»pel of St. Mark, as the original 
Evangelist. In the treatment, however, of this Evangelist, he by no 
means mamtaius the authenticity of his narrative according to tlie 
letter. •For the miraculous portions of it are resolved by him into 
misunderstandings, literary decorations, parables, magnetism ; and he 
admits in explanation of parts of the other gospelsydf not myth, allegory, 
lu his Discourses on the Future of the Evangilical Church ” (1845), 
he endeavours also to clear the heart-'principle of Christianity from the 
dogmatism and tradition whfch overlay it ; and by simplifying the 
Ghriatiaaaj creed, to win hack tp the Christian fold many who arc now 
repelled from it. He considers the kernel of tjic Christian doctrine to 
be contained in such a modified creed as the following ^ 


“ I believe in the heavenly Father, the Almighty Creator of this world, whom 
the Son of Mm has preached to me. I believe in' the Son of Man, through 
whom the teaven^ Father has appointed and called me and ail my brethren to 
be his olnlawfiOt/ Lbeheve in the Kingdom of Heaven, in which the heavenly 
]5!ather w^ in everiaatia^'Hfo and happy fellowblap all ftis. children, who 
are rtsdeemedfrw ih« cumiption of sin by the suffering of the Sou of Man and 
^ mtLtufti love, and, with the Son of Man, are risen again.”— 

It even in such a formula as thi% there are f 

tehn^^^ traditional sense, require ^o be defrned 


‘ in ihien geganwartigen Stadittm*” Yoa Dr. Ch. H“. 
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afrosli, in tUe doing of wbxqh tla^ oomprebeneion proposed to bo effected 
by it will be imperilled. But upon tms point we cannot now stay, nor 
notice a portion of a work reoentfy put fbrth by Dr. W^so, oU “ The 
Philosophy of Ohmtianity,**^ His last work in ©onnoxion with our 
immediate subject is on the present state of thn G-ospel Question*’’ 
It appeared substantially in the form of three aa^tes in th^j “ Protcst- 
antiseho Kiroheu Zeitmig,^* as a critique on Ewald’s ^‘History of 
Christ.” ’ We dc^ not purpose to foUoW Dr. Weisse into the more 
directly controversial part of his essay, but to draw attention to his 
view cottcemitig the origin of the fourth Q-ospeL The different footing 
on which the three synoptics and the fourth Gospel stand, was not, as 
we have i^timated^ suiBciehtly noticed by Strauss, who dealt rather 
with the traditional history of Christ in its concrete form, as made up 
by a harmonizing patchwdrk out of all four Gospels, than with th^ 
separate documents critically appreciated. The discrepancy between 
tlie three first and the fourth has since been brought out distfnetly, 
and the tendency of recent criticism has been, on the whole, to throw 
the composition of tlie fourth as low flown as the middle of the second 
century. On this point Dr. Ilase, in his “Tilbinger Schule,” and Dr*. 
Weisse, are at issue with Dr. flamr and his followers; and we beg again 
to iin]3ress uj3oii the bibliolatrous party in tliis country, that the in- 
quiries from which they shrink are not at an end, because the theories of 
Strauss have proved inadequate, or his criticisms incomplete. The 
opinion of Dr. Hase is, that the Gospel was the genuine production of 
the Apostlo in an advanced age. Dr. Weisse, not differing much as to 
its approximative date, consideiN it to have been composed by a disciple 
of Jolin’s, wlio recorded, amplified, and embellished his discourses. 
The words of Christ himself thus pass first tlirougii tUe mind of the 
Apostlo, and then thruugh that of his disciple ; which is just a*s if, not 
Plato, but a schiilar of* Plato’s had commuuicated to us the conversa- 
tions of Socrates. Itfis pro&ably true, even of the tliree first Gospels, 
that they are, taken as wholes, of independent origin. For in some 
eases it is not conceivable, when no peculiar “tendency ” can be s\ip- 
posed, that the compiler of one Gospel should have contradicted an- 
other, if ho had it before him in its entirety ; for instance’, tfett with 
reference to the one or two demoniacs and one dr two blind men, Mark 
should have intentionally diminished upon Matthew, or Matthew wil- 
fidly exaggerated upon Mark. But the independence of the fourth 
Gospel upon the other bhree is yet more apparent ; and so great is 
this independence, as not tp be adequately accoimted for by “ tendency” 
and purpose of the Gospels, though there be such ? but it must be 
referred alsh, at least in part, to the isolation of the eompitsor* Tet 
this isolation from a knowledge of the other Gospels oouid not have 
been the case very low down in the second century* Irfor, thinks Dri 
Weisse, could the Gospel of John have foimd if iJ had been 

iSo long unknown to the rest of t|ie, Oktoh. To this htteir considera- 
tion he appears to us to give tfro mt^ch weig^, fyea it such a date, 

coming from the East to Borne, it would eaidly have become material 
in the fusion of doctrine*out oftJewishj Gree^ aiUd Alesxpndiian elements 
which -was there going on. 


MM a 
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. 'The key, however, of Dr. Weis6e’s conclusions respecting the fourth 
Gospel, is to be fbund in its relation 'to the first and undoubtedly 
genuine Epistle of the Appstle. The inquiry, when justly described, is 
not whether the Gospel be a genuine representation of John, but how 
much, what portion of it is probably so, ifow the striking similarity 
of style, tone, and^shbiect matter between the Gospel and the Epistle, 
is seen principally in the prologue and in the discourses which are put 
in the mouth of Christ. When the Master is the interlooutor in the 
Gospel, he speaks as the disciple does in the Epistle^. That the Sy- 
noptics deliver frequently the very words, or nearly so, of Christ him- 
self, has been forcibly urged, from their greater independent agreement 
in tbeir relation of his discourses, than in their narrative of events. 
But it is not possible, that one should have spoken as ho speaks in the 
Synoptics, and also as he speaks in the fourth Gospel, and that three 
compilers of memoirs should have handed down exclusively the one 
kind 8f discourses and one exclusively the other. But if the similarit \ 
between the Epistle of John and the didactic parts of the Gospel iniglit 
even vindicate the authorship of ^bosc parts to the Apostle himself, the 
narrative portions do not present the sgpne resemblance. And this i'^ 
not only because, from the nature of the case, there is no narrati\o in 
the Epistle. But that distinctly holds true with respect to this un- 
doubted Apostolical epistle which i** true also of the undoubted Episth's 
of Paul, with slight apparent exceptions, that there is no refeu’cnec* 
therein to the miraculous or supernatural, though there is to the spi- 
ritual and super-sensible. The extra-natural portions, therefore, of the 
Gospel may reasonably be adjudged. Dr. Weisse piaintains, to the scholar 
and not to the Apostle himself. There ib toomychtobe urged both for 
and against this f)artioular view of this learned person to be embraced 
here ; but tlio whole of his argumentation on this subject is deserving 
of the careful consideration of Biblical critics, &nd so*tilso is his chapter 
on the origin of the f^ynoptics, in which he undertkkes to limit the exces- 
sive application by Dr. Bai;r of his canon of ‘‘tehdency*’ (Ten- 
denzkiitik). 

We should not have omitted, to mention expressly, that the followers 
6f SchkicTmacher^ arc combing with the representatives of a still more 
Hbcral and speculative theology, to resist the Confessionalism which 
has developed itself in the Prussian state-clvurch order." And Dr. 
Sydow, in issuing another volume of the posthumous works of Schleier- 
raacher, expresses a hope, that he who edified and enlightened a former 
s^d better geineration, may yet again thus speak comfortingly to true 
JEvangelicat spirite in 4ays of difficulty and trial. The present volume 
honsietg parts ; the first, containing twelve sermons on the 

Acts of Apostles r the^sCcond, nine sermbns on texts from St. 

^fatthew^he tbn^, thirty discourses on the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. JB^^y were ^ivered in the period from 1820 to 1823 ,• and 
meathje4 e^f^mligious feeling, aiming to bring out especially 
the r^tivo of the true disciple of Christ, 

p 

y Literariseker ^NTacblaas/* Predigten. 6t^Biuid4. 

1856 . ' ‘ ‘ 
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The foregoing observations Jiavo no reference to a work by T)r. 
which had not come to hand when they were penned, but 
which also deals with some of the results of the Straussian criticism, 
of which we have been speaking. In some farts, indeed, of this work, 
the author is fairly open to the imputation of repudiating Strauss^ and 
making a scapegoat of him, at the same time that he avails himself 
of conclusions to which he has led directly or indirectly. And he can 
scarcely be thought consistent in describing the “Lebon Jesu*’ as 
feu d' artifice^ scarcely ^inything more than a display of pantheistic 
pyrotechnics,” “ with plenty of powder and few balls,” (vol. ii. p. 3 ;) 
and yet acknowledging that his searching and destructive criticisms 
rendered no, inferior 'service ih demolishing the unsoriptural, irrational, 
and unbelief-creating theory pf plenary inspiration.” — Jh, p. 6. 

But if, here and there, wfe meet with a flippant expression like that, 
juht now quoted, such is not the general tone of the hook, which issf 
(juitc worthy of its serious purj)Ose. It is designetl to meet prevalent 
(lifliciilties, and “ to conciliate minds alienated from the outer Cliurch 
of Christ and some irregularity iit the distribution of its parts is 
accounted for by tlie necessity under whieh.the author felt himself, of 
followiiig the course taken by the doubts of another mind. The 
central idea of the work is, that the ultimate religious appeal is to the 
witness of man’s own spirit, and that not only dogma and ecclesiastical 
authority, hut the records of Scripture itself, are to be brought to this 
test. And— 

If ‘Revelation for its clearness and its amount depends on tlie capficijy of 
man, ihen revelation is progressive, for human ability gro^vs both in the iudi- 
^vidujl aiul the species. •.Consequently, more and less can b? picdicated^ of 
revelation. I'lie less will precede, the more will follow .”-:‘Vol. i. p. 209. 

Thi.s progression is cfliservable throughout the Bible itself, composed 
as it is by many authors of varied opportunities and insight ; and not 
only^so, hut as ^tho history of the world, which is God’s work, is con- 
tinually expanding, so also is the revelation of his nature. But wten 
we come to apply the test Of the inward witness in individual cases, 
we do not find that it leads to a perfcetly^satisfaotory result ; at least, 
its chief value is negative. That is, ir we fiqd anything taught ot 
recorded of God at which our moral sense recoils, we may ^ sure that 
such is no true revelation of him ; yet others in a different state of 
moral culture, or who d<x not, out of superstition, permit themselves to 
exercise their moral judgment, may not find anything incongruous with 
their conceptions of the Supreme Being in the same statements.* Thus^ 
the representatioh of God as subject to wrath, and aS requiring to bo 
appeased — ^as being appeased by the suffering of the inndcdht insteadr 
of the guilty, is repelled by the moral scni^ of •many an unworthy 
description of him ; while others do not evOn vdRturo to ^unfold td 
ihcmsel ves distinctly all which is involved in the terms of Such a state- 
Vent, and so, accept or r^c^ve, rather or approve it. . 

' ^ Letters on the Grounds ana Objects of Religious Knowledge ; addressed ia 
a Young Man in a State of By John % Beard, London : 

'Whitfield. Manchester i ^^ohnson* 
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The improved moral son^e is, however, the real and proper test of 
the truth' and cegagruity of S^ptui?^ and other representations of 
God as a hloral Beings even though itt^some persons it may not he so 
educated or refined as* to Mb as yet a sufficient tost ; just as in matters 
of art and taste, the ultimate appeal is not to the rules and traditions 
of schools; but to^ the cultivated sesthetic sense, notwithstanding in 
certain individuals, and for a time, this sense may he so rude as to ho 
incapable of appreciating the truly beautiful. And Jbestdes the appeal 
to the moral sense, respecting that which purports to be a revelation 
of the moral dealings of the Supreme Bmng, there must also he an 
appeal to the intellectual judgment concerning those declarations 
which profess to make known what be is and what he does, el^ facts. 
That is to say, nothing can be held to he true of God^s Being oi* of 
his acts, which presents to the intellect aiiT inconceivableness or a self- 
hontradiction. This tost is likewise a negative one, and a fluctuating 
one ; fve cannot he sure that all which passes muster with a given 
intellect must be true, but all which offends the enlightene<l mtellcct 
must be false. There are intoUljcts which would not be sensitive to 


the contradiction, if God. were declared to them, upon authority, 
to rccal the past, or to make two and two equal to flve, or to cause 
two bulks to occupy the same space at once. There are many more 
who do not take pains to clear up the terms of a miraculous account, 
so as to define precisely what is .intended to be narrated ; and they 


accept in vagueness that which, if enunciated with precision, they 
must Meet. 

Br. Beard has some excellent observations on the subject of miracles, 
yet without, as it seems to us, applying the l^est of the intellectual 
judgment with* sufficient sharpness ; and his particular theory explana- ^ 
tory of the JTew Testament miracles will, we think, prove altogether 
inadequate. In this, as in other portions of bis work, there is much, 
vigour and fl:eedom, not sufficient closeness; his ’chapter on miracles is 
* certainly not satisfying, yet it shows animmense advance’ upon the Paley 
and ** Evidences’* treatment of the same rubjcct. The young sceptic, 
for whose behoof Dr. Beard ^cqm^ses his work, finds the miracles of 
the JSfew Testament his great difficulty. “He could almost avow 
Christianity, but for the miracles “ a feeling shared by many reli- 
gious “ of deep and earnest thought “ of devout and loving 

hearts/’ whom Dr. Beard would not willingly see driven from the 
preoipnts of Christianity. He argues with ‘great force against the 
curr^^^ deffiiitimx of a irdraolc, as involving an error no less strange 
th^ Imhfcflnble/ that ihen i^liould think to see God in breach of his 
own lairt^ fcajv shows us God. - But in miracle we arfe bidden to 
see G;od in tlm^breach of law.” “if then we give up law, we lose 
God.** Ifwelsfivoto as an intefrruption of law, we “ retain 

aswiin scholastic nofiqn.” If the mirables of the 
H^^estaaaaaen| ,ygg to saved," they must be saved by bringing^ 
tJ^^mder of law, not of mh^nuption of law ; and the 

de^pium pf be oorreifpondingly changed. Here Dr. 

shotMbe aifoWUd to explain himsalf ^ 

The miracles of Christ 6re signs and tokens 6f otder, of law, of goodness,. 
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actiiig reiaediajlly and rostoringly ou^ human beings ; as such they are God’s 
spcdal signs and tokens to man^ declaring and proclainuiig hia presence iii the 
same manner and by siinilaa* symbols as that ipresencs is dedared and pro- 
claimed by every newly risen star, by every neY-born babe, by every conversion 
to his Son. The sole difibrencC lies in the appKoation of God's power. Ordi- 
narily that power is exerted through certain known and recsognised ehaimcls. 
Eyes are couched bjr the operator’s hand ; sanity is restored by medical skill. 
Koi that the physieiaa or the surgeon possesses any intrinsic power to heal — 
they only employ^the resources ot nature, which, properly spewing, arc God’s 
resources. In the applicatim offhese resources is made hy Qod himself^ 

— ^Vol. i. p. 284, 

In the words wliich we have printed in italics, Dr. Beard falls back 
into the very inconsistency from which ho had been endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself. For, as fi\r as we can observe, as far as the undoubted 
facts and the inferences from analogy lead us, God always acts medi- 
ately. And it would bo a breach of the law so ascertained, a breach, 
moreover, of the promise which He makes to us by this obseiyed uni- 
formity — by this constant intervention of second causes— should He 
at ahy time take us by surprise, •and, without giving ns notice, act 
immediately. Then again 

** To the Hebrew mind, miracle had nothing repulsive nor even anything 
strange. As God gave health, so by Him was health restored. The outer 
conditions of the restoration might vary. Ordiuarjlj, the leprous man applied 
to the piioMi for aid : when Christ was on earth he received a cure without the 
priest, and had to go to the priest only to have the cure acknowledged, and to 
make tiie usual offering of gratitude to the infinite source of life, soundness, 
healtli, and \igour. It would thus, you see, appear, that the niiraolcs of the 
Saviour arc differenced from God’s oidinaiy acts, by the supereession of the 
usual instruments, and by tlie substitution of another chaimel — a diannel ex- 
pressly given to bestow spiritual health and life upon tile world. It is, conse- 
quently, in its outer (^ondtiions^ that true miracle vanes from God’s ordinary 
piuvidencc.” * * , 

ft 

• According* to this statement of Dr. Beard’s, not only its outejr 
conditions,” but in the absence of the conditions which have uni- 
formly been found to be necessary to the result. We are thus landed 
precisely in the oQ doctrine of miracl^ under a slightly Varied and more 
vague phraseology. Thus with the miracle of Cana in Galilee ; dhdi- 
nai’ily, water is turned into wine mediately, through a vegetable elabo- 
ration and natural chemistry, together with a subsequent artificial pro- 
cess. If water was ever turned mto wine, otherwise than through those 
means and under those conditions, it was a breach of law, and as such, 
according to Dr* Beard’s principle, could not have taken place. So, 
likewise, ordinarily, grain is multiplied’ mediately, thrdt^h a proves 
of growth ; and a single grain, subject to sufficient and unifoi^y 'ne- 
cessary eolations, ^ill be mi^j^ied into ah adequate material for a* 
meal for 5000 persons. Kow, any, the ^[unut^ vamtikwt in the * 
ditions will teU upon remit. P©cfee% we 4iou®^e^ents cannot 
follow upou unlike ai^teoedents, any more mm antece- 

dents can fail of being foljowed with perfectly like oohsequents. JJqual 
forces meeting with une(]^al resistances, are followed byunecmal mo- 
tioD^. If equals be added to unequsds, tike eumt are Irnequab ‘TJo 
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niei\ galhcp gra|>es of thor»s, or figs of thistles ?** If wine is there, it 
was oncse the juiee of the grape, which was the produce of the vine. 
And we do not suppose the case of a trick or a sham. 

But Dr. Beard appears to^consider that, if the design of the miracle 
be taken into account, it will solve our difficulties 5 yet an account of 
the “ Wliy,*l can be no answer to the How P* " 

“Miracles hav^e tO do with disorders or abnormal conditions^ which they rec- 
tify, and so appear as expressions of that law, ahd that order, and that good- 
ness, which are the very essence of God himsctf. VVifti this light supplied to 
us by Jesus, let us employ a few minutes in a somewhat particular studj ot llic 
phenomena or facts of the case.^^-— p. 385. 


The miracles recorded by the Evangelists are then digested into the 
“ abnormal states corrected by Jesus, — of Which 22 are of the body, 3 
of* physical life, 2 of material objects, 3 of the mind, 2 of moral life, 2 
of social life,”— making, inclusive of the persons who were miraculously 
fed witfi loaves, 9043 “ restorations ^of natviral conditions and vindica- 
tions of natural laws.” And, when Jesus fed the hungry, he only*“fur. 
nibbed a proper supply to an inevitable demand,” and “ cured a disorder 
by checking its commencemchi s,” We cafinot imagine anything more 
puerile and inconsi (^uential? Surely, there was no imracle in that the 
hungry men ceased to be hungry when they were fed ; the miracle w as 
in the multiplication of the loaves. And can Dr. Beard be serious when 
he speaks of Jesus stilling a squall in the lake of Galilee, as bringing 
back the harmony of nature by ‘‘adjusting its natural elements?” 
(vol. i. p. 293.) Does he really think a storm to be a blot upon the face 
of nature, an ovp^pwp a'^oc f When he pursues this subject, wo should 
recommend him,. in forming a conception of any particular miracle, to 
endeavoun to circum^>cribe it, that is, to define and describe its seat in 
the ordinary course of nature. Where did the abnornipl state of the 
elements begiri? where did the rectifying power of,.Jesus cease ? With 
the wave as it rose to the force of the wind, or with the wind as it smojbe 


the waters r Was the reeking vapour abnormal when it ascended from 
earth, or the cold upper air where it was gathered and condensed, or the 
far-ott* sun whose rays heated lil 0 an oven the basiii of that low lake, 
tilllt drew down the.cold blasts rusjbiing from the mountain side ? 

But if Dr.Beardisoften unsatisfactory, because he attempts tpo much, 
and because he is wanting in closeness and precision, his present book 
is very ^i^^estive, and there are many genial and bmh thoughts in it, 
much is stirringly and nobly said, showing a Catholic spii'it and 
a Idndly ^beart, much that we would gladly have discussed with him, 
had time pWmltted,^ both of tlimgs in which we differ a,nd in which we 
agifec, ^ 

* A rambling wi^h man^ beauties in it, is “Life,”^ by Mr. 

' Grindon* ^ do justice to its Divimiyr, Its Botany, its 

Zoology, l^t us present our reader with a description 



^ “Liier and Also, Times and Seasons.” 

By liCo A W t u rer on Botany at B^al Sefiool of Medicine, Man- 

chesty/ 4c," iWdon; WlutlSaker, Manchester: Bletchen ' 1855. 
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of his own inner man, as drawn by Mr. Orindon, supported by high 
authority ; — 

“All human beings are at this very moment .ghosts; but they do not so 
ni)pt‘arto yon and me; nor do you and I, who are also ghosts, so appear to our 
neighbours and companions, because we are all similar^wrappcd up in flesh 
and blood, mid seen only as to our material coverings. Juiterally and truly, the 
ghost of a man is his soul or spiritual body ; and in order that this may be seen, 
it must be looked with adequate organs of sight;— namely, the*eyea of a 
spiritual body like itself. We such oyes, every one of us * but during our 
time of life they arc buried deep in flesh and blood, and thus it is only when 
specially opened by tlie Almighty, for purposes of liis prdvidcnce, that it is 
possible for a ghost or spiritual vbody to be beheld.” p. 33. 

Not without reason do(3S Afr. Greenwood complain, in the preface to 
his “ Cathedra Petri” ^ of that “ supine liberalism” which leaves out . 
of its regards the political force of religious opinion. .And espe- ' 
ciahy is such supineness to be lamented in tlie case of# the 
claims of the Church of Home. Our own ancestors, previous 
to the era of the lleformation,^ while they did not dream 
of seeking salvation otherwise than in. comiiiunioii with that 
church of which in dogmatieals they were faithful subjects, were yet 
engaged in perpetual contests for the protection of their civil rights 
against its political oncroaehmoiits. After the llofonnation, the power 
of political encroachment was effectually repressed, but that repression 
was accompanied with persecution of individual religious opinion. Our 
own day has seen perfect freedom of religious prolbssion accorded to 
inemhers of the liomish Churcli ; but whether from ignorance, hecd- 
Icssness, or the necessity for conciliating Parliamentary wotes by the 
Governments of the day, our statesmen affect to be .unaware that the 
Home of the present egutinues to wield a great political [lower.* It is 
not to be wondered at that nominees of political clubs, representatives 
of great “ interests,” find traders in hustings’ liberalism, should not 
tliink it worth while to “ get up” the Homan question. Por oiu’ more 
thoughtful statesmen it is already becoming a troublesome nut *to 
crack. Our Parliament is properly unwjlUng to give one sect, as such, 
a triumph over another ; and Eome pjsofits by the antipathy wliicli 
men of the world, and reasonable men, too, feePtowurds Exeter Hall. 
Hut what is» requited is. the clear-headedness and the courage to dis- 
tinguish between articles of faith and political claims. Homan ques- 
tions should never be dtebated except on grounds of public policy. 
Now, though wre allow the religious persuasion of the Quaker, we do 
not permit him to escape, under thit plea, his share of civi| burdens, 
because it would be contrary to public polic^ ; nor the Mormcaite elder,, 
though we do not interfere with his acknowledgment of the divine 
mission of Joe Smith, to be followed round the country, ks his brother* 
in Utah may be, by a score of wives in a van, because* it woilld offend* 
tj^e public morality ; nor, indeed, the Jew^ though he alr^y observes 
his own day of. rest, to carry On his traffic on SuAdajfj^, because it woul.d 
.. . ... 

% ''Cathedra Petri:” a Politic^ History of the Cfreat Latin ^atriarehate. 
Books 1 . and it, from the First tlo \he close of the Fifth O^tury * By Thomas 
Greenwodd, M.A., Camb. and Borh.', P.E.S.L., Barrister* at- I^aw. London; 
Stewarti 
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moduce a cojnmercial coafusion. So, if there are principles in the 
Bomisli scheme <^ngerous iii their working out to civil and religious 
liberty, it is in the interest of liberty itself that so far the develop- 
ment of that scheme should be checked, 'D'nfortunately, a great deal 
of the testimor^ against JElome comes through the represeutation of 
adverse th^Iogi^s^ and tiie duty of jdacing srfeguards against its in- 
t^erenee in politick and social mattes, is urged upon public men as 
an inference from Apocalyptic interpretations. ^ * 

A candid and impartial work, therefore, like “that of Mr. Greenwood, 
was very much wanted. His invest%ations are directed to asoertain- 
ing matters of met, irrespective of theological right or wrong, and 
“ especially to submit the political element in the Papal focheme to 
more particular consideration,*’ He oegupies neither a theological, 
.ecclesiastical, nor even an aitistical stand-point, but gives us a bird’s- 
' eye prospec*t, without any artificial lights and shadows. The way in 
whi^ he carries his investigation evenly through debated questions, 
such as that concerning the episcopacy of the primitive Church, is 
admirable. He shows a just appreciation of the impoitance of events, 
relatively to the great divama^ the course of which ho undertakes to 
illustrate ^ and analyses character fairly and appreoiatingly in the samo 
view. He eschews, as unsuited to the gravity of the historian, wherein 
we perfectly agree with him, embellishments which belong rather to 
the novelist or the poet. Yet his style is elegant, clear, and wdl sus- 
tained ; and w© do not meet with those occasional slioeks to the ear 
which sometimes jar upon us in histories of a more ambitious work- 
manship. Two or tliree words, quae jam cecklere^ such as “ go by,** 
“ hubbub,** are the oifly marks of literary Hncuria which wo have 
noticed. 


The design of the author is to trace the oi-igin and growth of the 
Papal political power down to tlie end of the contest concerning inves- 
titures in the thirteenth century. This present volume reaches to 
the close of the fifth ; we trust he will be sufficiently encouraged to 
cohtinue, for this deserves to become a standard book, though it may 
not be a fashionable one,. , We* hope to do the author more service in 
4>resentmg an extract or two,x^han w© could by attempting to accom- 
pany him through* the' progress of his history. The first which we shall 
select describes the conduct of Ooustantino relatively to the affairs of 
the Cffittrch, as suggested by political considerations rather than reli- 

£md the method of the Emperor's conduct tijroughout liis 
interfd^iiG^e in the of the Church arc very intdligible. When he saw how 

thttle of rcooucahig tiic parties by rational arguments, mutual 

ooneessicaasi dud he hs weight into Iha^ which seemed 

r tovhiiBi to and which wasj perhaps, upemthe wheie, inost consistent 

^with those of his actual advisers. And whenn. decision in 

was obtained, he forthwith invested that decision 
with the nivd law, requiring }eg4 obedience, and guarante<;d 

by legal of the Church were, therefore, to mis extent, 

adopted jli^w#hthe stamp of |pprbbatka^ upon thepi, and 

mt same ol^aieuce to hia w’Utetiastical oemrees as tnat 
which was dne to the cml laws oi the empire. Ahd, accordingly, both parties 
to these disputes alternately fell under his displeasure. At one time, Arian 
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bishops were deposed for noaconfonnitj, and at another the ortliodo.^ prelates 
monrred hw displeasure. Athau^ius himself was removed to Treves, in Ger- 
many, in a kind of honour^le ejplc. Jet not a murmur was breathed that in 
these severe measures^ th^ Tlmperor was invading any eccjosiastical Jurisdiciion, 
or unduly interferi^ hi spirit matters j much less do wo meet with any ckim 
ontlm part of the IBSshop bf Home to be the channel ofjcJmmunication between 
State, or of his right to preside oveV the councils of 
the Church. If, therefore, it be conceded that the primacy of the metropolitan 
prelate was in some sense adxaitted, we have ' still’ to inquire what that sense 
was, ^d by what sections of the Ohurdrit was acknowledged. The Eastern 
churches, as far as we are informed, liad hitherto taken no notice whatever of 
the chair of Peter \ and the practice of the age sliows definitively that no tem- 
poral prerogatives as agaiiist the State wore as yet thought of, either by £omo 
or any othdi- Christian body.”--p. 184i. 

LTpoii the saving of Home from Q-enseric and his Vandals by the 
intercession of Leo, we have the following just and spirited remarks 

^ The Emperor, the court, the wealthy* and the noble had fie J at the 
approach of danger : the intrepid bislipp, strong in faitli, and hope, and love, 
alone remained at the post of lionour and of peril ; and when the satiated foe 
had retired, aud left the city emntied of all»its wealth and substance, and almost 
reduced to a wilderness of deserted habitations, there remained none to advise 
or to cheer the famishing remnant but the undaunted bishop and his gallant 
clergy. These had never quitted their posts— these had faced the foe and 
averted tlic extremity of ruin, and thdr example alone kept aUve the spark of 
hope among the despairing multitude that still clung to their desolate liomes. 
It IS in this spontaneous chieftainship that we recognise one of the most effective 
elements of ,the subsequent political greatness of the Homan bishops. The 
decaying mass of civil institutions became as manure at the root of the Papacy. 
Papal Home drew nourishment from dissolution; strength from desertion; 
coui’age from despair. In desperate emergencies like vje have just 
adverted to, no one will look into or scrutinise too clo^oly the claims and title 
of the deliverer : •ill such times the duties of civil and spiritual government 
are tliru&t into the bauds besf^able to execute them ; both duties arc impelled 
intp the same cjiaimel, and flow on naturally and amicably together. To Leo 
it was due tliat Home was not converted into a heap of smouJeferiug ashes; and 
if iiatiu'al justice were to ddeide the question between the Church aud the 
State, without doubt the Pope was the rightful governor of Home; for without 
him, there would have been no Home to gtfvem.”— 426. * 

If the ^current dates were added in the inargiu, headiug, or even to 
the summaries of the* chapters, ii would no doubt be acceptable to the 
general reader. • 

^ Mr. Ajiderson’s “ History of the Church of England in the Colo- 
nies will prove very attractive to those who are attached to that 
communion, by a vast number of interesting details xejpejDting the 
foreign religions of their Church* These aimals, for wind; reason wo 
know not, reach only to the year 1776, They are written in a kindly 
and considerate spirit ^towards the members of mother tdmrches; and 
^ with iio want of affectioiL towards his oWn* from him a 

II I I 'I « ■- 

^ The Hitstory of the Church of England in the Cpjph^h^l^peudencies of 
^the Britiilh Empire.*^ ths^ mstv* Jibmss B* M, Ch^lain in 

Ordinary 'to the Queea.; Fread^Sretf Tln^Vols. London 

Hivingtons. 1856. 
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tofie of rogi’Ot, that she has not held her sway more successfully than 
she has done over the immense area which has been submitted to her 
operations. Ifr. Anderson does not lay the fault of failures always on 
one side; but he does not go very deep. The style of the work is even 
and agreeable. If be had before him a subject of greater unity and 
more coneefntrated ’Jifterest, his manner would rise to it, for he shows 
no lack of power, where the events are siuffilciently striking to call it 
out ; as in the description of the pleading of Patrick Henry in the 
Court-house of Virginia, in the* Great “Parson^s Cause/* and of the 
lirniiiess of Bishop Inglis, stanch to his Church and King principles 
during the War of Independence. 

‘‘Gems of the Coral Islands***^ gives an ^eoimt of the introduction 
of Christianity into several of the islands of the South Sea, under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society. We sjiould be sorry to 
speak unkindly of men who will run the risk, even for indistinct 
objects^of such a death as that of the unfortunate missionary Williams. 
Ajs to the Christianity introduced into these islands, we cordially 
approve that part of it which teaches that it is wrong to knock people 
down with clubs and eat them afterwards^; as to the other things, if it 
consists, as it seems, in nothing more tangible than mysticisms about 
“ loving the Lord Jesus,” and phrases concerning “conversion** and “the 
work/* we fear that in those missions there is much love and labour 
lost. We will not quote the tobac?o-letter. 

Four Discourses,® by Felix Bungener, of Geneva, were delivered, by 
fpecial invitation, at Nismes, and other places in the South of Franco, 
^vhere the Protestants have always retained considerable strength. 
And they interested those to w'hom they were afldressed, as being an 
evidence to them, in trying times for the lleformed Churches in France, 
that cvadgelical religion is not extinct in one of the most distinguished 
of its original seats. The scrmon& themselvps ar(? too vfiguc to bo truly 
eloquent ; they have no very distinct theological basis, and direct the 
disciple to seek for the witness of his salvation in a mystical inw rfrd 
condition. t 

“ In the first half of this ceni^iry,*’ says Dr. Schenach,^® in his re- 
ceutly published “ Metaphysic,^^ “ the solution of t^e riddle of the 
Dniverse was spughtf in Pantheism — at the present day it is sought in 
Materialism.*’ Freely conceding the services rendered by the mate- 
rialising^ tendency to the cause of science, he disallows that Materialism 
can dup|dy the interpretation of Universal Being ; but as he holds fast 
himsel^itp a bejief in the personal God and in a creation, he is equally 
in oonirbVersy with the Pantheist. He defines bis own system as a 
“ concrete i^nism/^in which God and the world are not homegeneous, 
but in harmony and inasmuch as God realize^ his own idea in 
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the actual universe* Dr. Schenaoh, we must say, exhibits two vcrj 
great merits. He does not, like too many of his countiymen, over- 
whelm us with the whole mass of whatever has been said from the 
beginning of the world upon the subject wbieh he undertakes to illus- 
trate. He also shows that Germans, as well as .others, can express 
themselves clearly, even on abstruse subjects, and may make them 
intelligible to the reader without giving him a headache. But much 
further than this praise, we fear We cannot go^^ The proof of God i« 
given through tlie following Sorites .-—There is a Pirst : the First is 
absolute Being (Wesen) ; absolute Being is absolute Substance ; abso- 
lute Substance is absolute Energy ; absolute Energy is unlimited Self- 
sufficiency (Fursiebsem) ; unlimited Self-sufficiency is absolute Self- 
objectivity; absolute gelf-objectivity is absolute Self-consciousness; 
absolute Self-consciousness* is absolute Truth ; absolute Truth is abso- 
lute Unification (Einssetzung) of Subject and Object ; absolute Unifi- 
cation of Subject and Object is absolute Self-fruition; absolutor Sclf- 
friiition is the absolute Good; the absolute Good is the Perfect 
througti absolute Self-consciousness i«ftd absolute Self-fruition, — that is, 
God. In proving these successive steps, ^Dr. Schonach makes many 
leaps, and not an inconsiderable one at the outset. Consciousness is 
the subjective starting-point of philosophy, which may pass ; it is the 
starting-point of apparent proof. Over against odr consciousness lies 
the objoctivo world, and wc arc thus immediately sure that Some- 
thing” is. For if one is disposed to deny the objectivity of the world, 
lio is conscious of his doubt, and his doubt is “ Something.” This 
“Something,” which may the while be a phenomenon, a doubt, a 
shadow of a shade, implies a “First.” "With the consciousness ol 
“Something” the consciousness of a “First” is n’ecessarily con- 
nected. Wo may, .therefore, confidently affirm, There is a “First,” 
Not as yet : the ponscigusness does not imply a “ First” in ai>y sense, 
only an “ Other.” Audthougli there be “ Others” relatively to the indi- 
vidyal consciousness, there can be no “ Other” relatively to All Being. 
The Universe of Being is One, of which no member can lie outride 
of the whole, nor, which amounts to the same thing, can one division of 
Being bo formless while another is unddr conditions of existence. ThsA 
is, Being is co-extensive with the conditions under ^hich it exists, and 
conditions are co-extensive with Being, which exists under them. So 
much has to ho discussed before the first step can bo taken. Similar 
leaps are frequently made by Dr. Schenach, yet his book may be con- 
sidered as an advanced one for the latitude of Innspruck ] and' safe as 
all its conclusions are, ho feels obliged to offer some apology for it, by 
reminding his readers of the scholastic axiom, Vera philosop]^ sst vera 
iheoloyia, et vera iheologia est vera pHlosophia. ^ 

There is no doubt that a strong reaction has set hi against the 
Idealism which, prepared even by Kant, culminated in ; partlj 

because it has not accompKahed what it boasted to ^ It 

1)ut an hypothesis: it nothing beyond 4b^'wbi!bh is 

cicntly known without it, cannot be better knowtf j partly^ 
idso, because the natural phUqsophers havQ shbwh that and 

experi^eo enlarge the actual boundaries Of human knowledge, wlule 
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th^oriei& of causes, under whatever name, are as unfruitful now as ever 
they were. The ^sition of; Schopenhauer relatively to this reaction 
is illustrated in a veiy pleasant JEasay by Adolph Oornill.^* Scho- 
penhauer’s crudeness may he aceountea foir by c<msiderin^ him to pre- 
sent the result of fusion ; for he derives hi^ theory of Knowledge 
from Locke, Hume, and Berkeley, his theory of Being from Hegel. 
It is impossible to combine the two into one system 5 the knowledge 
derived from experieneg. will never be adequate to supply a theory of 
causes j and no theory of causes can prophesy to us the actualities of 
experience. But Schopenhauer, while he holds fast to the realism of 
an external world, as made known by experience, borrows from the 
Hegelian Idea an UniYei*sal Principle, in what he calls the Will of the 
WprlcL This Will is not to be e<^ounded witK a theological Will 
creative j it is an hypothetical force, anterior to, or at the ground of, 
not only all matter, but all conditions, cause, time, space. The Abso- 
lute y>oreby passes into the conditioned. In Ethics this Universal 
Will* differs little from abstract necessity ; in the material wgrld its 
analogue is magnetism, all-pcrvadiLng, of which all separate existences 
ptutakc. As on the former side it would not be difficult to substitute 
for a blind Will a Universal Conscious Ifitelligcnce, so here the transi- 
tion is prepared, as Herr Cornill indicates, to a material Kealism. 

The sons of Schilling — Carl, Prederich, August, and Hermann, 
have imdertaken, according to the wishes of their father, to edit a 
collected edition of his works, as revised by himself, with ])Of 5 thunioiis 
additions. The first volume which has appeared, belonging to the 
second division of the entire collection, contains the Inti eduction to 
the Philosophy of My thology,”^® It consists Of four-and-twenty lec- 
tures, of which the first ten were printed, but not generally circu- 
lated, UA long as thirty years since. The o^ar lectures, some of 
them delivered as latq as 1847-1852, in Berlin^ have appeared partially 
in literary periodicals. In the poHion’^bf ihct present work which 
corresponds fairly to its title, the views of Schelling ^jonoeming^the 
antecedency of mythology to history and philosophy, admit of much 
limitation. The mythical, in fact, overlaps both the liistoiical and 
tj[ie philosophical. The latter part of the volume is so compre- 
hen'iive, and is, in fact,* so prolix, that it would be impossible to give 
even a resume of its contents among these notices. This, edition of 
Schelling’s entire works is to be completed in twelve volumes. 

of M. Comte’s dedicates to him, as a token of respect, 
som^ l^^fleetions,”^ from the point of view of Positivism. They 
are taken from the Sochd Positivism of the master, and ai^ 

^hara(^0n^^ by the shrewdness, the fdagiarisms^ and the unbounded 
confideno^f the Posijiviet School* 


« als UehergjmgsfotiMtion von einer idealistischen. 

in eiae DaigesteUt Von Adolph Oomill. Heidol- 

von ScheUing^s aUmintliohe'* Werke.” 2te 
Stuttgart und Augsburg. 18^6. 

an point do vtffi PostiHviste sur la Philogophie, 
u’* rads ; laiptirnd par Xhunotk , 
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“ Agonistes,”^^ by tbo Rev» A. Lyall, is a miscellaneous collection 
of essays, or rather of notices dnd short critiques, upon passages in the 
writings of distinguished moifern authors. They are the productions 
of a person of independent thought and of Cbneidterablo literary power. 
The volume scarcely admits of much criticism, by of the mixed 

and incomplete character of its contents. The papers of which it is 
made up, are not light enough nor graceful enough to be acceptable as 
reviews, and not-aufiiciently suattiiued or deCn^e in their purpose to 
assume the characW qS independent essays. At the same time^ they 
merit publication, and will well repay perusal. 

“ An Enquiry into Moral Evil,”^® shows considerable freedom, and is 
the production of a person db&irous of ascertaining by observation what 
human nature realty is, and unwilling to take the description of it from 
tradition. The "Juayman’l might have pushed his inquiries, or the in-, 
ferenccs from them, a Kttle further. He concludes by placing the origin 
of moral evil in the bodily appetites of man. Yet the appetites tliem- 
selvcs a^e not evil, nor is evil, as such, even in the gratification of the 
appetites, the object of desire. The iruthor observes, that Locke, in the 
first edition of his Essays, took it for granted that good, the grcatei* 
good, detennines the will bulftliat, upon stricter inquiry, he was forced 
to conclude, “ that good, the greater good, though apprehended and 
acknowledged to be so, does not determine the will, until our desii'e, 
raised proportionably to it, makes us uneasy in the want of it ; but that 
some, and for the most part, the most pre^ssing uneasiness a man at the 
time is under, determines the wiU,” &c. Xow this revised statement of 
Locke’s corresponds substantialty witJi his original one ; for the desire 
to bo rid of an unoasiiScss is its»elf a desire of a good*; and, at the 
moment, is so great an apparent good, as to outweigh as a motive 
other real goods. The practical value of this doctrine of uneasiness, 
as determining the will^ whether in pursuit of an absent. good, or in 
the avoidance of a present evU, which is equal to a good, is immensely 
greajb with respect to the consequences of the formation of ill habits. 
But the author pf this essay^apxicars from some reason to have shrdnk 
from afiirming, that neither ai'o the a]gp^tites in themselves evil, nor 
docs man, even when under the iiifiaepce of appetite ho chooses that 
wluch is evil, choose it because it is evil, or for its own sake. 


11 ^‘Agonwtes; or PhiloBopbical Striefeures. Sugg^ed by Opinions, chiefly of 
Contemporary Writers.” By the Author of *‘A Keview of the PrltK^l^ of 
Necessary and Contingent Truth.’* London : Bivingtons. 1356. ^ . 

''An JEnquiry Ooncerning the Principles in the Constitution of^Huinan 
Nature, which are the Causes of Moral Evil.^* By a Layman. London: 
BiVin^ons. 1850, » 
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M ISS MARTINE AIT has recetitly published, in a pamphlet written 
with* ^ her lo^ual clearness, amlity, and good sense, a history of 
the American Cdmproraises.' Recent events have made the most 
obscure of the half-^fermed States of the Union the theatre of the 
most important and interesting struggle that* has taken place since 
the French Revolutionary War. In order to understand this struggle, 
we must understand the circumstances that led to it. Where are we 
to look for this portion of modern history ? Sliss M^tineau offers us 
a ‘sketch which, though slight, gives us a?l that wo ought to know in 
order to take up the thread of passing eveflts. The, following extract 
cannot be too accurately remembered : — 

** ISich State, it must he remembered, sends two members to tlie Senate. 
The largest and the smallest have^ the same representation in the* Senate ; 
while the members of the other House nearly corresnond in proportion with 
the population. As the Northern States ^abolishoa Slavery one after the 
other, the South became alarmed lest the Slave States should fall into a 
minority in the Senate, as it was too clear that they must sooner or later in 
the other House. As long as the SlaVe States can preserve a majority in the 
Senate, or a' mere equality, together with a President whose \e1o on any 
troublesome law, or repeal of a law, can be depended on, the House of llcpre- 
scutatives is powerless. For a quarter of a century there has not been a 
President who was not actually or virtually pledged to veto any law unaccept- 
able to the South ; and tljc key to the entire. poUcy of the United States, 
domestic and foreign, for that course of years, is tlie effort of the South to 
maintain a majority in the Senate at Washington. This is the explanation of 
the Compromise, and of its repeal ; of tli/) pohtical failure of evci,) 

eminent man in the United States since the close of the«first series of Pre- 
sidents ; and of the origin of every American war of late years ; and of the 
Ibnnation and breaking-up of every political pi^rty ; and of Jhe ill-succo?s of 
the. free-soil representatives, h^dca by Mr. Sumner; and, finally, of the 
controversy, and its exasperation into 'civil war.” 


« The distribution, appropriation, and administration of the public 
landa was a serious prospective difficulty when the Constitution was 
;framcd. ^ Washington advised that each State should fix its own 
houn<|ai)des« and then throw the residue into common stock, to be 
surveyed, and used as the natioh expanded. Virginia, 
wbc^lhottndaries had been very indefinite, led the way, and it was 


the general government, and the itfsidents on the land 
.lying UUnJh-west of the 6hio, excluded from Virginia, that slavery 
should never bo estabUsbed on that territory, either before or after it 
•came to iato states. This compact waa made in 1787, and 

It may sls establishing tlie doctrine that the Federal 

OoVemm y ^" right to make conditions with candidate State^i, 

In and Southern States had a balance in the 


and Southern States had a balance in the 
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" By Harriet Martiaeau. London: JohU Chapman. 1^6. 
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Senate, but in that year three states, to be formed out of the territory 
of Louihiaua, ceded by ISfapoleon, applied to be admitted. The South 
wished the question of 'slavfet*y to be left to the States when eroateil ; 
the North insisted that on the precedent of 1787 the Federal 
Government had a right to impose on the new States the condition of 
excluding slavery; that slavery might be tolerat^'when^^t had been 
long established, but that to permit its introduction in the new 
Slates was oppos<5d to the spirit of Hepublican institutions. Missouri 
was the one of these tlh^ee States which first applied for admission, and 
it was with regard to her claims that the battle was fought. The 
result was, the celebrated ^Missouri Compromise, by which it was 
enacted, that on condition of Missouri being then admitted, on 
Southern tt‘rms, slavery should bo thenceforth prohibited for ever on 
all the territory recently adquu'cd from France, lying north of 36° 30; 
north latitude, that is, of the southern boundary of Missouri. 

In iSoO, tlie next great compromibc took' place, new States li^ving 
meanwhile grown up to create new difficulties.* Mr. Clay arranged 
this, as he had arranged the Missoufi Compromise, and his measure, 
intended to satisfy many eynfiietiiig. claims, was nicknamed the 
“ Omnibus 13111.” i3y this measure, California was to be admitted into 
the Fniou witlian anti-slavery constitution; and the slave-market in 
the district of Columbia (which, as being in the Federal State, had 
always excited the especial wrath of the Abolitionists) was to be 
removed. On the otlier hand, two other candidate States,^ New 
Mexico and Utah, wore to be admitted without any prohibition of 
slavery, and a stringent Fugitive Slave Law was passed, by which, as 
our n'aders know, the N’orthern States were made slave* catchers for 
the South. •* # . , 

In 1854-, the Nebmska Bill was passed, hy which the Missouri 
(Compromise was •u})sct.’ Thja territory of Nebraska v'^as. beyond the 
limit of slavery fixed by the Compromise of 1820. But the Southern 
StalJC's contendc'd, that by the Omnibus Bill of 1850, a new principle 
had been introduced— viz.,, tliat all candidate States should choose 
wlielher they would have slavery or i^ot and proposed and carried 
that thi*- should extend to the candidate State of Nebraska, and ta 
any future States afterwards to be formed* out of the tei'fifcory 
guaranteed’ from slavery by the Missouri Compromise. Kansas is a 
new candidate State, formed out of this terrifory, and hence the 
struggle to obtain possession of Kansas, and determine the vote 0f the 
local legislature, according to which slavery is to be.admift^d or 
forbidden. The Missouri Compromise, the Omnibus Bill, and the 
Nebraska Bill, are the three elementary facts to be impressW on the\ 
memory. Around them is grouped a multitude -of minor facts, which 
we mu^jt leave our readers to in the pages of Miss Martineau. 

Far the most important production of this q>iartet, bearing on 
ni-esent politics, is the letter of M, Farini to Mr, M. 

Farini begins* by calling t6 the recollection of Ek how the 

^ ‘‘La diploiaasia e la qfUistiotie Italiaua.^' Lettera de Faiimal 

Signor Guglielmo Gladfe^ttoue. Torino : 1860 * 
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diplomatists of Western Europe spoko at the Congress of Paris, 
Their word? raised, and could not but be. jnteiKled to raise, the hopes 
of Italians. Pour months have Jmd all that Italians have 

received, as fruits of the promises held^i^t ‘to them, is the intelligence 
that Austria is to a^ in concert with iran^e and England. But, says 
M. Farinl^it is i&'poesible that Austria should act in gOpd faith. 
The lirst/tne greftt^, th6 solo misfoi-tune for Italy is . the’ prepon- 
derance of Austria. Since it has been known that Austria would be 
taken into confederation in the management of Itafy by the Western 
Powers, the wrong-doers have laughed at the threat of punishment. 
Even if she was desirous of administering remonstrance and rebuke, 
her own acts would prevent her. She c6ukr not ' appeal ^to violated 
constitutions, for they have been violated at ' instigation. She 
•could <itdt insist on the duty of a States tp,‘ the lives and 
properties of its subjects, for the robbers ar^. molH) audacious, and 
crirft^R more frequent in the dominions of Austria’' than elsewhere In 
Italy. Any remedy, says M. Fariid, which is. to be an t^dleetiia! 
remedy, must be given in d(?spfwe of, not under the sanction of tiie 
Court of yienna. And it jimisj; be a bold and a larg*e remedy. It is of 
no use, he tells us, to reh‘ase a few political ])risoners. This will heneiit 
individuals, but Italy requires far more. Tlie Government of Naples 
is far too corrupt to bear any patching. It is impossible to slop short 
of the abolition of the Bourbon rnonarch 3 ^ But, if a really national 
government were establisJicd in Naples, Italy w^onld be saved. Tlie 
preponderance of Austria would be impossible, worn the kingdoms 
placed at the two extremes of the Peninsula, resolutely and lirmly, 
to maintain the guardianship of tlieir own couhtry, together with tlu*. 
independence 'of .the minor States, hitherto guaranteed in vain by 
treaties. • ^ • 

M. Farini 'proceeds to dwell on two consequences 4>f the Congress of 
Vienna, which he regards as the source 'of all •the misibrtunes \vhicli 
have in recent years befallen Italy, it was, he says, determine/l to 
have an Italy composed of a nmnhcr of sjnall States poimterbalancing 
each other. But this arran^?ment was virtually upset by tlie creation 
of the huge Lombardo-Veiie^ian kingdom. Secondly, the great 
Powers, with the 'exc^'ption of England, came to an agreement that 
they would join in putting down all resistance to legitimate authority. 
Austria thus managed to have her intervention in the affairs of every 
mi^03^:;6|tete of Italy, not only permitted, but applauded by her equals 
in It vps not till 1845 tlvat her sway was disputed. The 

CouJs^.ol Piedmont then ventured on a resistance^ which, beginning in 
-littlellbil^gs, grown on to great things, and has made Piedmont 
indepen'depi, but the, object of the bitterest hostility of Austria. 

• M. PMni ‘llrfes ,ta disabuse his readers of two notions, which he 
*con8ld^®#^^*^!)^Valent and very mistaken. The one is, that Italy is 
full the othet is, that a change in the state of 

establishment ;<ine or more republics. ^M. 
Parim the number of tbe ie^et societies is daily dimi- 

adshed, fi|3k4|^ib^^their plots are now mejje chiKPs play. Italy, too, is, 
he says, the biSt place whore a lied Eepublic has* a chance. , W4ien the 
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struggle comes, it will not be for the establishirient of democracy, but 
for the very existence of Italy, _ Complaints are made that Piedmont 
is always in an attitude of hoal^ity towards Austria, and that Austria 
is forced constantly to be <5g]&er guard. , Well may Piedmont be in an 
attitude of distrust and hoStjOity, when Austria has wantonly confis- 
cated the prof^ty of many subjects of Piedji^ht, and .has made 
Piacenzd a fortress of the first class, as an express m^iacet^ her weaker 
neighbour., . 

If, then, the Westei^n Powers wish to help Italy, they must do so 
without consulting +he wishes of Austria. They must either maJee 
Austria act as they please, or else they must prevent her from inter- 
fex’i}ig. If all intervention.were forbidden, that is all that M. Farini 
Avould ask. He acknowledges that Italy would not deserve to be free 
unless she could her own liberty. To be. left entirely ^lone to 
settle accounts with; her. t^u’ants is all she asks. ‘ . ! 

M. Lallerstodt ]Ulblished, a few months ago, a work on Sc.andy^avia, 
entitled La Seandinavio : ses Craintes et ses Esperances.’” This 
has no\V been translated into Englis^, and forms a valuable and inte- 
resting treatise on the prospects of Sweden and the North. M. 
Lallerstedt wrote before the war was OveiVand he wished to urge his 
countrymen, the Swedes, to decisive action, and to join the Allit^s in a 
Baltic caj[npaign, on condition of receiving a promise of having Finland 
r('sfcored. France was, throughout the eighteenth century, the ally of 
Svv(Hlen,‘ anti Sweden has sutferod terribly, as M. Lallerstodt thinks, by 
renouncing the alliance of France, and accepting in its stead that of 
Bussia. Strangely enough, the sej)aration from France grew up 
through the veiy anxiidy of the people to make their, alliance with 
Fr.'.nce closer: so, at least, says M.’ Lallerstodt. S\yede!i, thinking to 
biiitl herself to France, jdaced Bernadette on the thtone, and displaced 
the house of Wasa, lint Bern adotte, directly he was invested with 
indopondeut power, feared lest Napoleon, sooner or later, should cri^sh 
him. He thought tlie choice lay between abandoning Finland to 
Bussia, and seeing Sweden become a province of France. Najjdteon 
had begun to treat her as his vassal. He had ordered her to join the 
continental blockade, and it was with Hfte utmost difficulty that she 
was permitted to import salt. French <5ommUsioners were appointee! 
to superintend her ports. She was commanded to raise two thousand 
sailors for the French navy. Beriiadotte feared* lest he and Sweden 
should be sacrificed alike to the rapacity of Napoleon. At Tilsit 
Napoleon had shown the utmost indifference to the interests of §wi^den, 
and had wantonly sacrificed her, in order to purchase freedom oi^etion 
in Spain, , Gould any reliance be placed on him for tlje Vfutui’e ? 
Bern adotti^/ ^bought not, and took the opportunity of tfee Russian^ 
campaign to ! against him, and contriblited powerfully to his 

downfall. Foi' this M. Lallerstedt blames him severely, on the 
ground that the first duty, a Swedish sovereign 
•to recover Finland, wliicE :'J^ight easily have Wen ' d^m|flished -if 
B«niadottehddthrown in bis {ot with Napoleon, tf&ii^lthe transient 

• ® ‘SScandinavia, and its Hopss and Fears.” By O. London; 

King. .1860. * - 
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empire of Napoleon would, Ke says, have passed away witK its creator’s 
strength and life, g-nd Sweden would have retained a strong military 
froutier* We think such a view is rathar tenable than unassailable: 
it is easy to say that Sweden would have retained Finland, and herself 
held her own position. But if Napolcoft had returned successful from 
Eussia, who can be itttre that a tributary kingdom like Sweden would 
have been permitted to enjoy even the shadow of independence, and 
would not have suffered evils far worse than the ipss of a military 
frontier ? ' • 

In exchange for Finland, Sweden, by arrangement with Eussia, 
obtained Norway, at the expense of Denmark. This, says M. Laller- 
stedt, is only a nominal gain. Norway united to Sweden by a 
merely dynastic tie. Before any union took place, the Norwegians 
insisted oii and obtained a constitution which is the most democratic 
of any in Europe. Bernadotte assented to it, but seven years after- 
wards attempted to upset it by a series of resolutions wliieh be recom- 
mended to the Norwegian Parliament. These resolutions weiv', how- 
ever, rejected with a most imposing unanimity, and no further effort 
to alter the constitution wus inadc. But as the Norwegians, in their 
iiritation at the attempt, began to spoat openly of a separation from 
Sweden, commissioners from each nation were ap))oiiited in 1839 to 
ari'ange the terms of a closer union. Their labours never bore any 
practical fruit ; hut the present King has done all in his power, and, as 
M. Lallorstedt allow.«, with great success, to coneiliato the Nor- 
W'egiaus. But at the present moment Norway and Sweden are only 
united by having the same sovereign. What, asks M. Lallerstedt, is 
the benefit of 'such a nominal union, as comparM with the inestimable 
advantage of having a strong frontier like that of Finland and an 
impregnable fortress like that of Svveahorg ? , • 

The author, however, himself thinks t.hat the union, not only of 
Sweden and Norway, hut of Denmark Also, into one great Scandi- 
navian kingdom, is one of the 'popsihilities of the future, to wKicli 
patriots are already conseionsly working,, and vvhichr moves wit! unit 
their knowledge the nations, wljch are hereafter to unite. It i> diffi- 
oult to say how' much the apinx)ach of a Baltic campaign, which M. 
Lallerstedt treats ks certain, may have biassed his judgment and led 
liim to think great changes near at hand. Even, however, though 
the hope of so compact and strong a rival power to Russia is at best 
uncermin, we cannot but think that Sweden has gained something by 
the and that she is more secure against Russian encroachment, 
and independent of Russian influence, than she was three years 
^Ago. 

Mr. Baillie Cochrane, in a pamphlet entitled “The Map of Italy,”* 
discusses t|^K Italian question in a spirit of dilettante simplicity. He 
ddviscs Mrap to “excite a loo excitable people,” hut, as the Italians 
long Unity nl Italy,” to persuade them that ^ they can 

really d«^|iitpul4be attained if they had a Customs’ Union andmpre 

.11 I 

f The |t|a^ of IMy*7 ^ Alexander Baillb CoohVane. London ; Eidgway 
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railways. Tins is giving a nation not even a decent stone when .it 
asks lor bread, but only the most tiny pebble. The whole patnplilet 
is in every way a pertbrmai^ce beneath the level of English thought. 
If we do not help the Italians* at least we neibd not insult them. 

The “ Obstructives and the Man*’! has faults, of an opposite cha- 
racter, for it goes over the whole of Emopean politics, and arranges, 
prophccios, laments,^ blames, and" exhorts as if the afikirs of the civi- 
lized world could J^e managed like those of a parish vestry. It is a 
harmless amusement, perhaps, to portion out the world from the quiet 
of an English study, but it would be nearly as practical to portion Out 
the moon. There is much in the book with which, abstractedly, we 
should agre/', but we do not*know who would benotit by reading it. It 
is far away Irom the region of real life and real possibilities. 

“Tlie Euphrates Talley klioute to India”® deals with an interest-, 
ing subject, and is full of information. The geographical direction of 
the line is marked out with nicety, and the geological formation the 
beds through which it would have to be taken is carefully discussed." 
The general conclusion may be givoii*m the author’s words: — “There 
is not in the whole lengtli of the vall^ of the Euphrates a physical 
obstruction to the construction of a railway.” A number of letters 
arc added to show that the Euphrates is always navigable, a point 
lately disputed. 

We have three pamphlets^ relating to a discussion raised by Colonel 
Cotton, who asserts that British cajntal could be much more protitably 
invested in eaiTyiiig out works of irrigation and navigation in India 
than in making railvvaj^s. Persons are, he says, wasting their energies 
in spending 10,000Z. a®mile on high-speed railways, while the same 
money would produce leu or lilty times the results >f spent in river or 
canal navigation and iy’igation. Colonel Baker, Con&ulfcuig Engineer 
of the Government of l*idia, was ordered by Lord Ealiiousie to report 
on Colonel Cotton’s •Papers, and ho came to the conclusion that, 
although diherkig in many minor points, he must agree with Colonel 
Cotton in saying that plaqs for improvement of communication at 
small cost in some localities, by means Jof canals and rivers, and in 
others by an inferior class of railways, . arc eminently deserving of 
attention. Still he advocates high-speed railways between all the 
main points of commYnication, as throwing great military and admi- 
nistrative advantages into the hands of Goveinmeut. Low-speed rail- 
ways are, hb thinks, only to be recommended as branch -lines, and he 
considers canals in localitieB suited to their construction as pr^derablo 
to low-speed railways. Colonel Cotton replies, in a letter addi’essed to 
the Society of Arts, by saying that the only question betw^u himself 

^ ^‘The Ohstmotives and the Man ; or, the Forces and the Figure of Europe.” 
London: Stanford, 1856. • , * . 

^ “The Euphrates Valley Boute to India,” By a Traveller. London 
Stanford. 1866. , ^ • 

^ “Profits upon British Capital expended on Indian Public Works. By Colonel 
Arthur Cotton. London : lUeh^^rdaon. 1856, 

- “ Olficial Beport of Coloael Baker,” London : Bichardson* 1856. 

“ A Iietter to the Society of Arts, on Indian Public Works,” ]^€lolonel Cotton. 
London*: Kiohardsoii. lo56. 
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and Cnioftrf Baker is, to which object capital shall first he appli^i to 
navS^tion or railways. Ho thinks that the former is vaatw 
itoportant, because the fij^t thing is to developo the resources ot 
and to give some sort of communication between tlie coast ana the 
inland districts, • ' , , j. 

Mr. Macquech hSs published a learned and useful pamphlet on the 
House of Peers in its Judicial Character,’’* showing clearly that on- 
gin^ally appeals were heard by the King’.s Council, called the Lesser or 
Privy Council, as opposed to the Great Council ot J^arliainent. up to 
the reign of Edward III., the members of the Lesser Council were ex 
ojfficio members of the Great Council ; but 1^ reign they began to 
be in the nature of assistants or advisers merely. The assistants 
the arguments and pronounced the judgments in the name ot t le 
• sovereign and- peers. The sovereign whs not necessarily pi’cseut, 
neither were the peers ; but the proceeding was in the Court ol 1 ai- 
liuiihnit, and had all its authority. In IG94, the Peers, aftiT 
struggles, tin ally usurped the power of settling appeals without t lo 
assistance of the judges. The gist of Mr. Mae(|ueen’s remarks is, 
therefore, that the present constitution of the Supreme Court is no 
only bad in itself, but is unconstitutional. , 

In June, 1855, Miss llurdett Ooutts offered certain i)rr/es tor 
teaching common things, and she lias now liublished the result ot 
the experiment. A set of questions was asked relating to toon, 
clothes, housidiold arrangements generally, duties ot bcrvauts^, 
management of children, and management of the sick, and the book 
now published presents the best specimens ol ,ihe general inionnamon 
contained in ‘the essays and papiu's written by the cmididatos. 1 e- 
scriptions are giv^n of the plans already adopted in various schools. A 
few selections have also been made from the answers ot pupil teachers, 
sliov\ing theiV ideas as to expenditure, and in *an Aj^pendix (the ^^bst 
cirrious part of the whole book) have been added some real accounts ol 
domestic expenses. The candidates were, ot course, on their oest 
behaviour, and there is a sort of model- virtue air about many oi their 
answers ; nor is there any great light thrown by what they have to 
tell us on the best manner of leaching common things. But it is a 
great step gained to fiave turned the attention ot mistresses to the 
subject, and time and experience will gradually make an ^vance pos- 
sible. We advise readers who like to know how their neighbours live 
to to the Appendix, where they will find the weekly expenditure 
of plasterers and carpenters, earning thirty shillings a week, about the 

amount, that is, 'of a curacy.. • r 

^ Mrs. Jameson has published a lecture on the Communion ot 
LAbour’^^* on the right, that is, of women to participate in social 

j ■ — — - ■ ‘ — ’ 

* * “A to IjOrd Lyndhurst on the Hous# of Peers in its Judicial 

Charactei^i'^ J^ti P'razer Macqueon. London* Maxwell. 1S66. f 

• Aeponni of Prizes for Coinuion Things offered Mid awardedf by 
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ctuployinents. only handles a very small portion of this vast 
sutgeotf; for she confines herself to considering wh<‘ther it would not 
be possible to intrrfduce the co-operation of unpaid female assistants 
into the management of our large public institutions, such as work- 
houses, penitentiaries, reformatory schools and prisons. She begins by 
giving statistics of the management of dUferent oharitable institutions 
she has visited abmad, and especially draws attention to those of 
riodrnont, where*dilferciit orders of religious women are at work with 
a very beneficial -efiect.* She then shoWs that a similar system might 
be introduced into English hospitals. She adduces instances where 
visits from ladies have bcei\ welcomed by male prisoners ; tlie female 
I)risoners ilo not seem to regard the boiiovolence of their wealthier 
sisters with so much complacency. Pioceeding next to speak .of 
Reformatory Schools, she poinis out that there is no adequate pro? 
vision under the present system for the moral supervision^ pf the boys,' 
and nd) lug on the known respect of poor lads for superior womonj she 
desires* tJiat an ord(*r of Jady visitors should be introduced into the 
working of tliese institutions. SheMraws a lamentable, and, we fear, 
too oUen a true jneture of tjie brutal dopotism of workhouses, and 
asks uludli'u* it uould he possible that })aupers should be treated like 
brutes lor the mere crime of jioveriy, if ladies lent their assistance and 
were frequently present at the workhouse. She is especially strenuous 
tliat no one, who should take part in the schemes she proposes, should 
iceeive any pecuniary reward, asserting that working for love is found 
far more effectual than working for hire. It will be observed that her 
object is .simply to provide employment for the spinster portion of the 
upper (dasses, an olqev^ excellent, but limited as compared with what 
her title would indicate. Wo should be very sorry to say that the 
good intentions and \\»i^hes of maiden ladies cannot be utilized more 
than at jjresent.* liut d<Miot think that English families generally 
will at all approve df any tiling like ‘orders* under clerical control. 
Nobody lilies* a clergyman comjng between him and his sister, or 
daughter, or even his aunt :• and we think Mrs. Jameson in error When 
she advocates that the ladies should^ wea-r a peculiar dress. This 
sort of frippery of benevolence does ntft. harmonuje with the unosten- 
tatious quietness of the best English charity. ’ 

A lecture delivered by Mr. Gore at the United Service Institution, 
and now published, gives some acceptable information on the system of 
Education pursued iii “French Military Schools.’*" We may 
briefly, on Mr. Gore’s authority, .state, that tlie rudiments and first 
principles of education are given at thfj preparatory school of Le 
Prytanee Imperial Militaire, at the Eycee, and at priva^fce schools^ 
The pupils are here qualified to become candidates for admission to the " 
Ecole Imperiale Poly technique, if they are desirous of entering tliic 
artillery, the engineeting service, of the land or sea forces, of the Oorj/s 
.d’Etat" Major* At the sdUopl they 'are instructed in the^ sciences 
^ ! ^ ^ 

''Lecture on the System''** of EdupatipU pursued in the French Military 
Schools.” Delivered by Moutagte Gore, Lsq., at the United Institutioii. 

London : Eidgway. 1856. 
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lieceseary in common for all these services; and are suhso^uently 
tait^ht their application to the particular service they are anxious to 
enter in an Ecole d ’Application. Those who wish to serve in the 
infarit^y, cavalry, or infanterie de marine, become candidates for 
admission to the Ecole Imp^mle de St. Cyr, where they are taught 
whatever is requisife for those branches of the service. Mr. Gore 
gives an account of all these schools in detail. He has furnished, in a 
very succinct form, an ‘amount of information which we should have 
some trouble in obtaining from ‘any other sourcb. 

An important Parliamimtary Report has been published on the 
Ksubjeet of “Transportation.” The quesj^ion of secondary punish- 
ments is made more difRcult to England than to any other country, by 
the fact that she alone possesses colouieSi to which criminals can be 
transported. The present set of ofiiciiiJs.to* whom the management of 
bur convicts* is entrusted, appear as a body to desire that the system 
of t?!hisportation should be restored, although on a diffen'nt and 
improved method. They call attention to the evils that have Ibllowed 
the granting of tickets of leave. ‘During the five quarters, ending in 
March, 1856, there had ht‘en .4679 tiqjiets of leave issued. Out of 
that number there had been 181 revocations, and 422 men were 
reported to have “ fallen into a state of crime.” But it is not so 
much the hearers of tickets of leave in particular, as discharged 
convicts generally, that press hard on the country, and arc a nui‘*auco 
to the groat towns. Mr. »Tamcs Smart, the Superintendent of Police 
at Glasgow, one of the witnesses, stated it as his opinion that it is 
“ Unsuitable and improper to allow so many parties to go at large, 
having nobody in man^' parts to look after {jiem.” All witnesses 
agree that it is ne&fc to impossible that the convicts should make an 
honest living-, what wonder, then, that they arc huisanees to them- 
selves and others ? • • * ’ 

There is a great body of opinion in favour of fransportation, as the 
best secondary punishment, if the mother country only is conhidci*bd. 
Sir Archibald Alison, who alw.ays says stroerigly what he wishes to be 
true, considers that there is ffqpm enough in the colonies of Great 
liritain for fifty penal colonies -to go through fifty centuries. Mr. 
Elliot differs from* him. Ho goes through the possible places to 
%vhieh convicts can, as it is supposed, bo sent. He disposes of all 
Australia by insisting on the proximity of the gold-fields, and on the 
declared opposition of the inhabitants of alf the existing colonies 
except West Australia, where the colonists are very gkd to have 
convicts sent them, but where the expenses seem extraordinarily 
heavy. • ^ 

The question to be selved is really this : can we improve our prison 
discipline so cflS&ctuallv^ and influence convicts to such an extent that 
w*e can ha>^e ^ tiicket-A^f-leave system quite different from that which 
now exist^^and can also pave the way for ,the return of diacbai^ed ^ 
convi^ into decent society ? Mr, Elliot gives a synopsis of a grei^t 
body wse^idence, procured a few yeai's through the Foreign Office, 
sys^Mk a^pted in most of the continental countries. England 
]|^V|itiuch to karn from such ioformiation, as tixe experience Of the 
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Continent must necessarily be much greater tkan ours. There seems 
bat one result from all the statistics, that kindness, methods of 
working through the best convicts on t^he more hardened, and a 
system of well contrived rewards, humanize and reform, and that 
harshness and distrust invariably brutalize. • 

The Commissioners of the Irish Census have*aft length* completed 
their labours., The sixth and concluding volutne contains remarks on 
the condition ofiihe Irish population. Voluminous tables ai*e given, 
and a map of the oouhtry, distinguishing, by means of light and dark 
shading,' the .condition of the people in respect to the cjuality of their 
habitations. In .the ten y^ars intervening between 1811 and 1851, it 
is believed that over the entire area of Ireland there has been a deerease 
of 49 persons on every square mile, representing an aggre?gate • of 
1,022,739 persons, llulllin county, on the other .hand, shows an- 
inereaso of 91 persons to the square mile. 

The present population, estimated at six and a-half millions^ con- 
tains a million and a-half employed in agricultural, and nearly as many 
in the various departments of proiRictioii ami trade. Nearly 5 per 
cent, of the population ean^speak lr.ish only, and 18 per cent, can 
s])eak Irish and English. The ^ccrea.se of the lowest kind of habi- 
tations, mud cabins, having only one room, is as much as 7 }^ per cent. 
Emigration seems to be on the wane, there having been 91,014 in 1855 
as against 190,322 in 1852. Between 30th of June, 1841, and 3lsb 
‘December, 1855, the total number of persons in Ireland who have 
emigrated is given as 2,087,856. Of these 76*7 per cent, were bound 
for the United States. 

The House of Commons has published a report ori “ Mastei's and 
Operatives,** or rather on the possibility of avoiding.'strikes and settling 
disputes by the osfablisliment of .tribunals of arbitration analbgoas to 
to the Erench Conseils des* Prudliouimes. It is a report that does 
little credit to its frfimers, and affords another instaiico to be added to 
thb long list df scdiomes good in purpose, but so deficient in anything 
like due jireparatioii, that<»we gain nothing by their being proposed. 
The Committee have had the sense tcv I'eji^ct any notion of iiiaking the 
decision of such courts compulsory in’ eases of future contracts. Eor 
strikes cannot be put down by a court ordering a master to give a 
particular' amount of wages, or a workman to do his work heartily. 
But they say that Courts of Conciliation might be instituted, com- 
prised partly of masters and partly of men, which would deterrniue 
disputes about past contracts, and thus avoid the necessity 6f going 
to courts of law. Wo think that the evidence showli very clearly that 
the masters, at any rate, would rather -go to a court of jUvvj and, •if 
the County Courts are not calculated to settle such disputes quickly and 
cheaply, what is the use of them? The committee urge lhat in case o]?a 
strike, these courts, already existing for another purpose, would be found 
, useful for tlie discussion of differences. We do not underSitand this. 
K, when a dispute ou a great scale arises, the masters and men cannot 
^ree to meet through .tlas^hiedium, of deputies selected from their 
Respective bodies, yvEy sbHuld they be better SatisH^l with tiuise 
courts P It would be to get the ablest smd best men. to sit on 
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a triti^nal for the adjusttnent of petty tlifTeroncoa, and yet such men 
mig^t bo willing t& come forward in a time of real difficulty. Thc^e 
con^ '?ir6ald, therefore, do barm in so far as they entrusted the repre- 
sentation to inferior men. 

Lastly, we have to notice a Kepot^ q£ the House of Lords on Public 
Executums. The fcdtnmittee recommend that executions shall* be 
henceforth in private, but do not condescend to give reasons for their 
opinion. We have road' through the evidence without gaining much 
light on the subject. We all hnow that a mob does not learn to 
behave well simply because it has a death to look at ; and that death 
itself in such a form is a less shocking spectacle than might be expected. 
It seems to be so painless and so speedy. But we cannot tell how far 
the* bulk of the spectators are impressed with feelings of awe. Several 
witnessses showed that persons from the immediate neighbourhood 
where the crime was committed always came in great numbers ; and it 
is hai^to believe that they are not impr(‘vssed, and have not the rccdity 
of justice brought home to tliem, bv seeing the end of the tragedy that 
has been played amongst them. lYowever, tlie great test is to look at 
the criminal. Is it not a more terrible death to die publicly F and 
if so, and if wo retain capital punish^ueiit as a means of instilling a fear 
of committing murder, the more terrible the punishment, the greater 
will be the fear. 


SCIENCE. 

S IR DAVID BREWSTER’S treatise on tlie Stereoscope' appeal’s to 
have been written with three principal to show that 

in the tdea of the stereoscope there is uo.i^ovelty whatever, and tiuit 
Professor Wheatstone’s merit in the invention consists merely in his 
having been one of the first to .carry that idea into practice, and this 
in a yery clumsy manner ; second^ to prove, that as Sir D. Brewster 
devised a mothdd of applying tfie .<^ame principle, 'W’hich, by rendering 
ths? instrument cheaper and moio convenient, has at the same time 
rendered it popular,' Ishare of the merit is far greater than that of 
Professor Wheatstone ; and, tkird^ to demonstrate that he is the only 
philosopher who knows anything about the pnnciples on which the 
cftects of the stereoscope are produced. So that, in fact, both for that 
particuLw form, of the instrument which is now in everybody’s hands, 
and for all our scientific knowledge of its action, we are indebted to 
nobody than the author of this book. Although this is by no 
means, the fitst time thajb Sir D. Brewster has shown a strong develop- 
i ment of of acquisitiveness respecting discoveries for which 

he claitpiijef^^it, and ‘although the same assertions have already been 
put forbh In nis behalf in anonymous articles distii%ui6he4 by a style 

^ A* Stere>o»ettp€^ : its Histoiy, XheoTv, Constniction ; with ita Applioa- 
th© Fin« Wd Uasful AtH and to ISduciUiTon.’' #.By Sir David Brewster, 
L , kc, ko. With ITifty Wood -engravings* London/ 

im- h)st8vo,pp,m* 
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s^emirii^ly id^ntioal his own, yet we are astonished that ho 

should venture to put forth in his own naii]je such a series of 
sophisms and misstatements, for the sake of raising his own^reputa- 
tion at the expense of another. Sir D. ^Brewster may pretty safely 
take it for grantejd, that the public genj^rally is either too ignorant or 
too careless to form its own judgment in the *case, and* that it will 
receive anything which comes from a man of his name in optical 
science with un<|uestioning confidence ; but ‘that lie should imagine 
that the scientific vv^orld ever will qUietly stand by to see a piece of 
valuable property belonging to one of its most .distinguished members 
carried off from him in open day, without raising a hue and cry after 
the depredator, is to impute to it an amount of insouciance to 
which we, at least, do not.plead guilty. 

With regard, in the fil^t place, to the (question of thomovelty of thh 
idea of the stereoscope ; wo affirm that this idea, so far from beiiig 
familiar to every thinking mind, as Sir 1). Brewster asserts, ^l^'as oii- 
tiivly original on the ])art of Professor Wheatstone. That any near 
obji'ct makes two dilfereut perspective projections of itself upon the two 
retime, is assuredly not a novel idea, and Professor Wheatstone does 
not claim it as such ; he oiTly sa^ that he does not find it referred to 
by ^vl’ii^‘rs who might be expected to have noticed it. Sir D. Brewster, 
by a more careful search, has detected many references to it ; one of 
wliicli, that of tlie Jesuit Aguilonius (1013), is peculiarly remarkable, 
since he sets himself to inquire how it is that the two dissimilar projec- 
tions are blended into a single unconfused image, and comes to the con- 
clusion that it is not by reason of any optical conformity, but^ by a 
mental agency which he calls “common sense.’ ^ That vvhicU we assert 
to be the exclusive jiropcrty of Professor Wheatstone, * nob having been 
in the leapt degreb kinted at by any preceding writers, is the idea, and 
the ]jractical demons Cration of the correctness of that- idea, that it is 
on the mental comlJination of the two dissimilar projections made hy a 
single solid object upon our two retincB respectively jhat our visual percep- 
tion of its solidity depends. This idea having once presented itseflf, the 
verification of it was easy to a man yfl^Professor .Wheatstone’s marvel- 
lous fertility of invention. If, ha re^tsoned, the mental combination of 

* The following is a specimen of the mode in which Sir D. Brewster endeavours 
to prove that the.fun'dainental idea of the stereoscope, as we have stated it above, 
was familiar to precedingwritera on optics. He first quotes the following passages 
from Harris's TreaUse on Optics (177^ We have other helps for distinguishing 
proininences of small parts, besides those by which we distinguish distances in ge- 
nt$fal, as tlieir degrees of light arid shade, and, the prospect'we have round them.’^ 

And by the parallax, on account of the distance betwixt our eye^i we c^n diatJn- 
guish besides the front part [of j the two sides of a n^r object not thioker than the 
said distance^ mid this gives a visible relievo to such objects, which helps greatly , to 
raise or detach them from the {^Isne in which they lie. I'hus the nose on a face is* the 
more remarkably raised by our seeing both sides of it at 6nce ana then Sir D*! B. 
adds the foilb.wing gloss of his oyni ; “that is, the relievo is prf>duoed py the combi- 
nation of the two dissimilar pictures given by each eye.” Now that no such’ idea 
was in Hams’is^ind, is evident {ron^ the very example which he cites ; for the two 
sides of, the nose on tba face tjah* ho seen (in front view) by one 'eye alone i whilst 
' the perception of solidity ie juilt ae complete when the two diswmilar, projections 
givehnly one side of an object^ as when they give both sides. 
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H'o .dissimilar projections be the source of our perception of the 
solidity of ''the object which makes them, then the same perception 
ou^hk-tb b6 produced by throwing upon the two retinae, in place of the 
twbitnages of a solid actualfy before the eyes, the images of tw’o pic- 
tures hf that solid, dnawn in tlje perspectives under which it w^ould have 
presented itself to Uie two eyes respectively. The instrument which 
ho devised for effecting this was a very simple ofae, consisting merely 
ol‘ a pair Of mirrors, so placed as to bring the two. pictures to the two 
eyes -respectively, at the ordinary angle of convei^eiice ; and notwith- 
standing all that Sir I). Brewster says of its inferiority to the lenticular 
stereoscope invented, by himself, we are quite satisfied, that for all the 
purposes of scientific investigation, as well as on account of its adapta- 
tion. to pictures of auy dimension, — in faetjf^r everything but ordinary 
popular use, — the original reflecting stei^eoscope is by far the more 
valuable, instrument of the two. 

Sir SaJ. Brewster’s own appreciation of this invention, at a time when, 
not liaving himself any participation in it, he was free to form a candid 
opinion, is, fortunately, preserved In the contemporary record of the 
proceedings of the British Asyioci^tion, to which Professor Wheatstone 
communicated it in 1839, shortly aftur liaving laid it before the Royal 
Society. The contrast between the Sir 1). Brewster of 1839 and the 
Sir 1>. Brewster of 1850, affords an instructive lesson as to the degree 
in which the mind even of a professed philosopher may bo w^arped by 
the greed of fame. Wo cite the following from the Alhenmim of Sept» 8^ 
1838^ p. 050;— 

”'Sir David BreTystcr was afraid that the members covld scarcely judge, from 
the ycry brief and modest account given 'of this principle, and thfe instrument 
devised for yllnstrating*' it, by Professor Wheatstone, oi its extreme beauty and 
generality. ' He considered it as one of the most valuable optical papers wliich 
b{id ever been presented to the Section. lie observed 'that when taken in con- 
junction with the law of visible direction in monocular visfon (or vision with one 
eye), it explains all those phenomena of vision by which philosophers had been 
so long peiplexed ; and that vision in three dimensions, which M* Lchot, a 
Trench author, had attempted to' account for by a very unscientific theory, 
received the most complete expladafi^ji from Mr. Wheatston'e^s researches.” 

* * 

And at a subscqueiit part of the samp meeting (p. 675), he said that — 

“ He felt sure that Mr, Wheatstone’s principle was fully adequate to explain 
every circumstance connected with seeing, as soon a« tlie law of monucul«lr 
vision [8ir p. B.’s own ‘law of visible diij^ction’J was admitted.” 

We thus find hkn most fully and explicitly recognising Professor 
Wheatstone^ exclusive property in the principle in question,, of which 
h^e now, for reasons best .known to himself, attempts to deprive him. 
If any confirmatton pi his tlien opinion he needed, it is furnished by 
Sir* John I|^3rschel, whose acquaintance with the previous history of 
optical and the actual state of knowledge at that period, no one 

will^cal^i^^uestion ; “fot hc followed iip Sir D. Brewster’s commendai^ 
tioh Vy^?enaraeterijiing Mr. .Wheatstone’s diseovery* as#bjcm of the 

euii^ous ai^d beautiM for its simplicaty.iu thd entire rangh 6f:ax- < 
J^OTnehtal optics.” . ' ^ v ' 
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Not content with frying to deprive Professor Wheatstone of the 
merit of the principle of the stereoscope, Sir 1). Brewster now does 
his best to show that he was anticipated in the idek of the instrument, 
if not in its actual construction, by another. Mr. Elliot, now* teacher 
of mathematics in Edinburgh, is saict to have resolved to construct an 
instrument for uniting two dissimilar pictures, ftfi^wious to, or during 
the year 1831; he did not, however, act iiallj construe tit until the year 
1839f a year after Professor Wheatstone's invention had been made 
public; and of lihkt *invontion he remained in ignorance until 1852, 
when the republication of Professor Wheatstone’s original paper drew his 
notice to the subject, which he had altogether cea.scd to attend to. 
Sir 1). Brewster admits tlftit Professor Wheatstone’s method of \unting 
the two dissimUar pictures (by rellection) was much the better of ^the 
two; but he repeatedly claims for Mr. Elliot the priority of invention^ 
because lie had thought of the instrument first. How does Sir 1). 
Brewster know this? Mr. Elliot took, on his own showing, fi%':»years 
for tl\e gestation of his idea, which was conceived in 1834, and born in 
1839. Professor Wheatstone does not tell us when first tlie idea 
occurred to his mind ; but as it was given to the public in a far com- 
pleter form than Mr. Elliots, it i^but reasonable to suppose that the 
gestation was longer. Even allowing him, however, but an equal 
period, as the birth of his stereoscope occurred in 1838, his conce})tion 
of it may fairly date back to 1833. To attempt to show that A has 
a claim to be considered a prior discoverer, merely because he had 
thought of the matter before B had completed and published his dis^ 
covery, is one of the most extraordinary procedures that the lusitory 
of science can show ;» and would at once proclaim tlie animus under 
which this book is written, even * if it were not. obvious enough in 
almost every page, to those, at least, who have any ade(]uatt> acquaint- 
ance with the r^al facts of the case. 

Having thus proved to *l!is own satisfaction, that in the conception 
of, the stereoscope Professor Wheatstone had been anticipated by Mr, 
Elliot, and that Professor Wheatstone’s merit as an inventor hence 
consists 111 nothing else tlian in liaving devised a better method for 
realizing that c6nception, Sir D. Bitl^wster next endeavours to show 
that Professor Wheatstone’s invention would diave been altogether for- 
gotten, if, he had not taken up the subject, and brought the instrument 
before the public in a form adapted to general use. And he claims for 
hind self, not merely the invention of the lenticular stereoscope, which 
nobody disputes, but the first application of photography to. the pro- 
duction of binocular pictures for stereoscopic purpos«js. ‘That Professor 
Wlieatstone’s invention, so far from being forgotten, was fully ,appre-r 
ciated by tliat section of the scientific public whose interest it wa$ 
peculiarly fitted to excite — such, namely, as ‘make the physiology ^of 
vision their special study ,-^is sufficiently evident from thegfact that.it 
is sjfeeially noticed, and its importance fully appreciated, in every 
standard pl\ysiological treatise with which we t^e acquainted, whctlier 
English, French, or Gem^n,.that has discussed th^ subject of binocular 
^vision at all, from the year 1S40 down to the present time. Further^ 
Pro%$or Wheatstone himself was continuing ' his researches in the 
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same direction ; and in lj^62 communicated to the Royal Society a 
second set of Ilesearcliesrfon Binocular Vision, wirn^h, for their scientific 
merit,andfor their important bearing on the most interesting questions 
of the psychology as well asiihe physiology of the visual sense, leave Sir 
1). Brewster and his purely optical investigation!!, far behind. And we 
happen to lie able to'i^tate pOiiitivoly> that the production of {^toreoseopic 
photographs had been. accomplished, not only privately, by IMr. Fox 
Talbot on Professor Whpaistone’s suggestion, but by those wlio prac- 
tised photography as a matter of business, somg timfe before there is 
any evidence that SirD. Brewster turned his attention to this matter; 
refiecting stereoscopes with photograpliic pictures of statuar}^, &c., 
having been sold by London opticians at leabt ten years ago. 

Fully conceding, therefore, to Sir B. Brewster all the cre'dit which 
eaii fairly attach to tlie popularization of ^the instrument, wo affirm 
that he has added nothing whatever of importance to our scientific 
knowledge of the principles of binocular vision; and Ibat, in fact, 
almost everything which he has wiitten on the suhject has tended to 
confuse it further, instead of to c\f^ar up its difficulties, through his 
having sought for optical explanations of ivhat cannot in tlie very 
nature of things be ex]dai'ucd,' siwc by« that “common sense/’ or 
mental appreciation of visual impressions, to which alone Aguilonius 
riglitly saw that the phenomena of binocular visi<jn, even in the limited 
degree in which he was iicquaintcd with them, wxn’o to ])e rcfi*m'd. 

This part of the suhject would, how'ever, require a much amjfier 
discussion than we could here enter u])on ; and we can oiilv liope 
that jkvhat w^e have said in regard to the liistorv of the ijiventioii 
of the stereoscope, will lead our readers to tlu^ unhesitalnig assign- 
ment of the honour of it to him to’ whom we art* convinced that it is 
most justly due. 

It is a great pity that the profession of a ffp/ciality of almost any 
kind should have so strong a tendency tear induct^ an etnpivieal habit 
in the mind of the professor. Mr. Bunt’s^ title would lead us ^to 
suppose that he intends to teach his readers liow stammering ma^ be 
cured’, or at any rate to explain to them the! principles of his method ; 
but tliis would be an entire irfi^pprehension ; for the jmrpose of liis 
book is simply to assure the public that his method is superior in 
principle to that of any one else, and is practically more suc cessful. 
The nearest approach we can find to an elucidation of it, is contained 
in the following passage : — 

"In many casps the change is like although simply rlFectcd by the 

insiructOi^ havipg discovered the secret of detecting the cause or origin (d‘ t})e 
evp; and be^pglalso able to cothmunicate to the person a simple means by 
winch he can correct, and, by careful practice, entirely overcome it.” 

•He assigns al a reason for not entering more fully into particulars, 
that every chse requires its own special management ; so that no gt^ieral 

■■■I . ^ Tiy ti ' I . I . — - — — - — _ — — , — ^ 

® " A Ti:eati»e on the Cure of Stammering, with a Notice of the Life of the lat? 
Thoniafl.Hntit, and a general account of the varioufii systems for the cure of Impe- 
diments of Speech.” By James Hunt, M.K.B4L.^ &o. Second Bditiun, consider-, 
ably enlarged. London : 1856. 8vo,^pp. 1U4« 
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directions can be eflcctnal. But we feci asiSUred that if his method be 
good for anything, it would be quite easy fokhitn to explain .it» prin- 
ciples in such a form as to render them comprehensible by rnany wlio 
have intelligence enough to put them into pnictice in the particular 
modes required. Although Mr. Hunt would thus greatly improve 
his position with tire. , medical p^ofession^ alid vvith the b/ist-judging 
part of the public, he seems to consider it tp he for his pecuniary 
interests to keep his own secret;. and his book must coLnsequently be 
regarded {is merely a trade advertisement, l^his we the more regret, 
because we have a strong belief, founded on what we have heard from 
trustworthy sources, as well as from hints which we meet with in 
these pages, tlpit Mr. Hunt’s method is based on -a truer appreciation 
of the nature of the disorder, and is more simple as well as more 
effective in its operation,” than that of other professors of the same art f 
The publication of the concluding volume of the late Mr. W. Thomp- 
son’s “Natural History of Ireland,”^ has been accomplished .under 
such disadvantages, as nothing but the aifeetionate diligence and 
scientific sagacity of his friend, am], townsman, Mr. Bobert Patterson, . 
could have in any degree overcome. The three preceding volumes 
devoted to the “ Birds of« Irelaud,'* had been produced by their 
lamenied writer with all the ca^re which an author bestows on the 
work which is pre-eminently that of his own choice; hut the materials . 
wliich he had prepared for similarly illustrating the remainder of the 
Irish Fauna were comparatively scanty, especially as regards the 
Invcrtehrata. Even such as they were, however, they form a valuable 
contribution to the Natural History of the sister-kingdom; and they 
have evidently been s,vt forth to the best advantage by Mr. Patterson 
and the coadjutors who have assisted him in his labour of love. 

We have received from the United States an ' unpretending little 
hook,'^ the product (apparently) of an amateur in science, which is 
much more worthy of attention than such productions usually^ are. 
Its author is pvidently a thinking as. well as an observant man, who 
has set down a number of points relating to the physiology of the 
senses, which have from time to time » suggested themselves to ’him; 
and although many of these are faimltar to such as have studied the 
subject more systematically, yet others are either, new iii themselvbs, 
or deiive a novel aspect from the guise under which they are presented. 
The hoot, moreover, has the charm of being •eminently suggestive, 
and is distinguished by an agreeable raciness of style ; so that the 
perusal of it will serve as a pleasant and not unprofitable recreation to 
the man of science, whilst it will convey much valuable information 
to the general reader, — its great charm being that It developos a sig- 
nificance in the things of familiar experience, which the laBiion passes 
unnoticed, but is always pleased to recognise vVhen pointed out. 

^ oT 

3 <«The Natural History of Ireland.” 'V'ol. IV,, containing MaTrinjalia,v Kep- 
c tiles, and Fishes; also Invertebrata. By the late William Thompson) Esq,, pre* 
S^ent of the Nat. His^ and Phil. Soc, of Belfast, &c. &q, London : 1866. ,8vo, 
pp. 516. a * . ' 

* * ** The Physiology of the Senses ; or. How and What we See, Hear, Taste, 
Feol, pid Smell.” By A. 3. New York : 1856. rl2ao, pp, 214* 
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In fltrikinpf contrast with the preceding, is a pamphlet that has 
lately beiore ns, which, for pretentious absurdity, equals, if it 

does not surpass, tftiything we have ever met with.® The author is 
one of those half-informed men, possessed of a certain degree of clever- 
ness, who, being struck with a new idea, do not take the pains to 
inquire what foundation in ifeality it may possess; but forthwith rusli 
into print, and mislead .by their tone of confidence, and by the specious- 
ness of their pretensions,- many who are not qualified* to unmask the 
hollowness of their assumptions. Having been« struck with the mar- 
vellous efi'ects produced hy the stereoscope, but not in the least com- 
prehending their- principle, he sets himself to inquire how the same 
etfecU may lie produced in a single pictui-e ; and Having concluded 
that the deficiency of projection in ordinary pictures is due to one eye 
eind hand being exclusively used, he has conceived the singularly bright 
idea, that any artist has it in his power to produce stereoscopic effects, 
if hea\;ill make use not only of liis two eyes in guiding his penral, but 
of bis two hands in holding it 1 The inischief of such productions is 
the misleading influence they exerj^ise. We happened to meet a very 
promising young artist, not long since, w^ho was so much fascinated by 
the promises of the new and ihaiwollouu effects which this method 
would produce, as to be about to p^it herself in training for the pnr- 
*pose; and if we had not solemnly staked ^)ur scientific character upon 
the fallacy of the entin* notion, our young friend would have lost much 
valuable time, and incurred niucli disappointment, in a pursuit a great 
deal more sure to be fruitless than would be the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. 

Among the jnultifarious subjects included by Dr. Lardncr in liis 
“ Museum,’'® that qf the liabits and instincts of animals has been one 
of those most recently discussed; and the numbers devoted to it col- 
lectively form a very compact little volume, the mat|et of which Ijas 
been compiled from reliable sources, is agteeably.put together, and is 
amply illustrated by woodcuts. There is no preten«ion‘ to originality, 
nor does the author do much mbre than tell his readers either facts, or 
what pass as such ; but no one who has not' made a subject his special 
study can advantageously vetitql'e from the shallow bottom on which 
lid can firmly tread, .in ta tlm deep' sea of speculation ; and this is pre- 
eminently the ease with the inquiry into the relations of instinct and 
reason, the philosophical pursuit of which needs a combined acquaintance 
wdth physiology and psv chology, such as is possessed by few masters 
in either, science, and is not likely to be attained by amdteur students. 
Mr. Garratt,7 like Dr, Larthner, has brought together much interesting 


® “-Pamting with ^oth Hands ; or, the Adoption of the Principle of the Stereo- 
scope in Art> as a Me^s to Binocular Pictures. By John Lone. London ; 1856. 
8vo, pp. 32. 1 . 

® Tile and White Ants, their Manners and Habits, with Illustrations of 
Animal Tti^i^ct and Intelligence.’* By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L., &c. Prom 
*'Thii of ^ienoe and Art,” With 135 Illustrs^ons. Lbndon: 186f^. 

Small SVCr, pp. 176. » 

7 ^'Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct ; or, Curiosities bf Animal Life/’ By G.* 
GarratV Londda ; '1856, Pcap 8vv, pp. 248, . ^ , 
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matter, usually from trustworthy sources ; hut, not content with this^ 
he has essayed to philosophize tipon it, h^ vetitured completely out of 
his depth, and has accordingly made an egregious failure. 

We do not „ know when we have beeii more interested by any 
medical work, than by the perusal of Dr. Acland’s admirable memoir^ 
on the severe visitation which was sulferfid. by Qjeford in the cholera 
epidemic two years since. The work is divided into three parts ; the 
first giving the histoiy' of the epidemic as it .actually occurred; the 
second detailing tile saqitary arrangements made in Oxfoixl during its 
presence ; and the third consisting of suggestions for the future, or 
the lesson of -the epidemic. Each of these departments is treated in 
a spirit far more. compreheiJsive than that of the mere physician or 
sanitary reformer, who looks simply for the best modes of curing or 
preventing disease. While fully alive to all that has been and m^y be 
done in this direction. Dr.* Acland has set himself “to seek out and 
strive to influence for good, those hidden circumstances which, ji'jioro 
than we are aware of, affect both the physical and moral happiness of 
individuals and of society;” and it his aim to make the university 
of which he is a distinguished member, instrumental in diffusing the 
same knowledge and the same#spirit*amfong*tho educated youth of the 
aristocracy, who ought to be eompoxfent as well as ready to take the 
lead in every movement for the welfare of their less fortunate 
brethren. “ What,” he says, “may we not hope, when time has been 
given for our youths to obtain university honours for their knowledge 
of chemistry, physiology, hygiene, and so feel the cheering glow of 
])hysical truth.s, as applied to the bettering of man’s estate. When 
the professors who teacji these subjects have made their purpose felt 
through the hearts anl tlie heacli bf the upper classes, how much 
good, and content, and gratitude may not spring up* in the hearts of 
even the most hopeless members of the body -politic.” ’ Our readers 
may judge from fftiese passages, of the spirit in which the’ whole work 
has been planned and executed ; we have only space to say of it, that 
wo fiavc never *met with a. treatise wliich gave fuller evidence of jbhe 
[)rofc.ssional skill, the scholarlike training, the enlarged philanthropy, 
and the thorough* gentlemanliness (w«*use the word in its highest 
.sense) of its author. ’ ' ' • . * * 

Of all modern systematic treatises on Physiological Chemistry, that 
of Professor Lehmaiin is universally admitted to be alike the most 
philosophical in its general doctrines, and the most complete in its 
<h ‘tails. It is, however, far too bulky for the ordinary student ; and 
its author has exercised a wise discretion in eompressing- its most im- 
portant portion into the narrower limits of a “handbuch.”, Although 
this smaller treatise has been translated into French, it hal not been 
reproduced in this country ; but our transatlanttc. cousii^^ have shown 
themselves more alive to its value ; and wo have now before ys a hand-* 


• ^ " Memoir on the Cholera at Oxford in the year 1864 ; with Considcratioda 
Ku^geated by the Epidemic.” By Heiiry Wentworth Acland, M.D,, &c. 

London : 1850. 4to, pp. ^71. With a Map and Tables* 

tVol. LXVI. No. eXXX.]— 8 »bies, Yol. X. No. II* • 0 0 
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so^e foom the IPhihwielphia press,® which includes not only a 

translation at Brofessor l^ehmatin’s handhuch,” but a 
quantity of additional matter, partly original and partly compiled, 
together with forty illustrations^ generally well executed, ehielly de- 
rived from If’unke’|^ excellent ‘‘Aflas/’ Tlxo ^ iirbroductory essay, l)y 
Professor 6. Jackson, contams views of the of tlio \ital forces 

to the physical, which* we believe to be sound in the main, though tliey 
might have been more . cleffldy ^philosophically expressed ; and tho 
author seems fairly entitled the credit of having advanced these 
views, some years before they were put forward in this country or else- 
where. We cannot kpeak so favourably of the Appendix; contributed 
by Dr. Morris, which contains a meagre butline of the physiology of 
the circulation, of repi*oduction, of the voice, and of the senses — subjects 
‘ having no obvious relation to that which ‘qonstitutes the staple of the 
fcook, and ipuch better discussed in the various manuals of physiology 
acC^?ible tfo every student. We would recommend a more compact 
translation of Professor Lehmann’s ^handbuch,” edited by a chemist 
who should be competent to incorporate any additions, or corrections 
of importance that the recent progress of science may have rendered 
desirable, with a few notes 'by soive physiologist of ability, as a work 
likely to be very useful to the Britfth student, and pretty certain to be 
remunerative to its publisher. 

Our readers would scarcely have supposed that the historian of 
France, the author of Priests, Women, and Families,” would make his 
next appearance as a writer on Ornithology.^® But circumstances 
having led him to seek enjoyment and recreation in the study of nature, 
he seems to have set himself to find out both the j>oetry and the phi- 
losopliy of bird-liie ; and has produced a hook which, being eminently 
marked both .by tfie .merits and demerits of bis style, will attract some 
readers whilst it repels Others. As we find it impossible to give any idea 
of the Contents of so discursive a production, we^can only recommend 
such of our readers as count themselves among the author’s admirers, 
to try how his new dish suits their palates. 

We must confine ourselves* to the mere announcement of the publi- 
cation of another Pari of M,‘ l^ore Geofiroy St, Hilaire’s gi’cat work 
on General Natural History and to an indication of the nature of its 
contents. These consist of a general survey of the kingdoms of organic 
nature, with a comparison of the views of the ancients aaid moderns in 
regaled to their separation and distribution ; tb<e essential nature of life 
the characters q£ animals as distinguished from vegetables ; and the 


9 a of' Chemical Ptysiology y from the Geitnan of Professor 0. G, 

Leh'miiim, i traUslaled, with Notes and Additions, by J. Oheston Morris, 
M.!)., with atl*l!lit^bd^^cto^y Essay on Vital Force, by Samuel Jackson, M.D., 
Profemr the Inatitiltes of Medicine in the Uniyerbity of Pennsylvania,” &c. 
JUui^aied with 40 wood'Cuta. Philadelphia. 18^6* 8vo. pp. 331. 

M. Michelet. Paris. 1856. X8mo. pp. 33 0 , 

^ des Bkgne& Oi’ganiqucs, prmcip<i.leinent dtu<ji(5e 

chez et loQ .^imaux.” Par H* Isidore Geolfroy Saint Hilaire, Menibre 

&c. kcJ Tome deuxihme, prOu^hre^PaHie. Pari«. 1856. 
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features fcy which mati is separated frota all other animals^ cianatitidiiiig 
(iu the opinion of the author) a kingdom in himself. 

The author of “ The Philosophy of the Stomacb/'^^ having found a 
diet consisting exclusively of meat at^d milk very suitable to hk consti- 
tution, forthwith concludes that the same must be e<juall3j gpood for 
every one else, and that mankind would befgreatl/tha gain^ if they 
would adopt his system* We balance this extreme against its opposite^, 
the vegetarian sen^tne', which can adduce a far more extensive experience 
iu its favour ; and arrive at the conclusion that the stomach of man has 
a marvellous adaptability to different kinds of diefi, but that under the 
ordinary conditions of a terpperate climate, and of a moderate amoigtt 
of bodily and muutal labour, the usual mixed diet is that which best 
suits the average constitutio^i of mankind. How far the author’s enthu- 
siasm allows him to be a roliable authority, may be judged from his* 
anticipation that if the whole Hritish population were to live on im lk * 
and meat, these articles, instead of being rendered dearer, would be 
vastly reduced in price, so that meat vrould be brought down to a penny 
a pound ! ^ 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

N OVALIS, in his story of the Blue Flower, has imagined an ordeal 
to test the merit of the written thoughts of men — a hath in which 
their compositions may be plunged by the hands of a presiding genius, 
and the worthless part of them purged away. The lies, the platitudes, 
tlic noisy artifices of rhetoric, all words which have no corresponding 
truths of thought or ftet, vanish in. the disenchanting' process from 
the paper, and leave it innocently blank. The scattered sentences 
which nature and fact vare able to acknowledge, remain like islands uu- 
submerged beneath the*ocean which has swallowed the continents to 
which they beTongod.* 

Kb elixir vitie, no philosopher’s stone, would equal in value such u 

compound, were .it hut difecpv^i’i'ble for us. How many hands now 

worse tlian idle would let fall their elogyept pens ; how would unme^ 

lodious poets cease from singing ; how *would historians^ consciences* 

wake suddenly, and ready tongues in pulpit and*in Parliament leave to 

agitate themselves. Tbe brains of hoxv6st men now addled with mere 

noise would find peateo at last, and a revelation deeper than that of 

Moses would have brought the kingdom of truth among us at last. 

Time, it is sometimes said, is a sufficient te^t in the long run.' Lies 

and follies have their day, but the night fiills upon them, and th^ die. 

But time is slow ; and time, if it destroys old falsehoocls, biings year • 

by ye|U’ its firesh crop of sUch while again^ mere destructivime>ss k 

poorly discriminating, and sweeps good and evil away tbgcther into • 

niiu. Genius, inde^, of the ‘high sort is not allowed to perish j and * 

spirits which shine only mth the unmixed light of truth, ta^p their 

• .. - , 

'~ir ^ 

13 *^The Philosophy of the Stod^twJh; or, an exclusively Animal Diet (without 
any Ve^jetable or Condiment whaievov^ the most wholesome and fit fcg Man/* By 
Boinard JdoncrifF. Loudon. 1856. Fcap, 8 to. pp. 92. 
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place as stars in the sky, and shine on nndimmed and unfading. But 
in this countless swarm of books which, like the generations of men, 
stream across the stage, which are read for their day, or month, or 
year, and then arc foi^otten, many a jewel is hidden, many a grain of 

f old lies in the midst of n^ere loam and soij, and is hopelessly lost. 

'his trade of rovie^feing of ours brings volumes before us, a hundred 
of which, if dig^ted into <me»-might make a book which would sur- 
vive to all time ; yet they will die, all of them, and«we cannot wish it 
otherwise. The truths that arb in them are nfli,inly but as crystals of 
salt, scattered up and down a mass of perishable substance to make it 
pi^Jatable for immediate consumption ; and^our business, unfortunately, 
IS not to indicate the appearance of new authoritative teachers, but to 
notice merely the flavours of this or that .new dish which is to be pur- 
j chased in to-day *s book-market, and which must give place to-morrow 
’to a fresh condiment. 

mth such skill as we possess, then, we proceed with our present 
bill of fare. We begin with the greatest names and the most solid 
articles. M. Guizot,^ in two well-written volumes on Richard Crom- 
well, and the events which led to the recal of the Stuarts, completes 
the history of what was once calftd the*Great Rebellion. The earlier 
portions of the work are well known in England, and have received 
emphatic approval. M. Guizot, by his training in the midst of revo- 
lutions, is supposed (as he evidently supposes himself) to he skilled in 
the interpretation of the phenomena of such times ; and although Eng- 
lish Puritans were somotliing different from Paris Jacobins, ^though 
the objects at which they aimed respectively were as unlike as the 
causes which ' called them into being ; yet nd doubt familiarity with 
political convulsions of any kind creates a readiness in distinguishing 
a certain class of symptoms which all such movements have in common. 
M. Guizot, wemaj' say, distinct!}^ does nohupderstand the great Cromwell. 
H'e ha» seen no one like him in France, and he measures him by a tyjic 
to which he does not belong. .B'Jt in the present volumes this Grom well 
is J^one, He is concerned with men of a hawser calibre, and his treatment 
of his subject gains consequenil^ both in truth and justice. In the 
ipidture of the desolation whwh' followed on the death of Oliver, he 
has passed an udconicious culpgimn upon the Protector’s greatness ; 
and the selfish hypocrite of the previous history is shown in his true 
dimensions. 

“L’ascendant personnel,” he says, “d’un grand homme ne se revole 
jamais avee plus d’eclat ,que lorsqu’il a disparu. Et les innomhrablcs 
pretentiona qui^siirgissent dans le vide qu’il laisse donnent le mesure 
»de l|t plate que seul il pouvait remplir.” The eflect upon M. Guizot’s 
own mind is visible ia the chasten^ respect which dictated so eloquent 
«a pain^ago. * 

* His h&siness show, however, that the Republic was a failure, 
and he^is evidently pleased to show it. He exposes in detail the folly 
and the selfishues#vhich divided the great i^arty of the Parliament, Hh 

— 

' Hidtoirf du Protectorat de Kichard CromwelO* ,Par M, Guizot. Pa».S : 
Didler aud Co. 18S6. * e 
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so arranges his story as to make the restoration of the king a thing 
merely of time, inevitably necessary ; and while he traces the steal th> 
approaches of Monk towards his object through perjury and falsehood, 
he makes him doubly hateful, through the 'seeming needlessness of so 
much treachery to accomplish what was. otherwise*irresistibly eertam. 

The honest scorn which he feels for Monk is sf pleasant trait in M. 
Guizot ; and so m^utely he details his proceedings, his protestations, 
his gratuitous oaths taken with the Settled intention of breaking them, 
his corruption of the army, his petty ’selfishhesjs veiled under pretence 
of patriotism, that we could believe he was drawing his portrait from 
a modern original. , 

Excellently,* too, he estimates the vulgarity of the enthusiasm with 
which the nation surrende^d what it hrfd won ; and though he sees 
that, as things were, no alternative was possible, he can despise the/ 
rapture with which Charles’s return was welcomed : — 

“ C’est Ihin des nircs effets des longues revolutions,” he says, '^qu’apris avoir 
follement exalte rambition des hommes, elles rabaissent honteuseinent ; 
etcignent dans les coeurs toute grande cqp^rance ; ct les reduisent a. se conteuter 
(ic la satisfaction des plus vulgaircs d^sirs.” 

And yet a constitution under Charles Stuart, leading by-and-by to 
a parliamentary revolution of a decent kind, was better, so he evidently 
thinks, than a Republic under Cromwell. And royalty emaciated into 
a splendid shadow, and a scheme of ingenious fictions for a political 
constitution, are to be regarded as offering a better security for liberty 
than an honest protectorate or presidency. Freedom of conscience and 
responsible government were the only^'e^^^ objects for which the revolu- 
tionists contended. These have been effectively secured, and the rest 
was a dream. It was a dream, we suppose, because .it failed. Although 
in this world of shortcomings, there are failures which are ndblcr than 
success, which^even in defc'j^t, are a promise of far other issues here- 
after. , • • • 

’The Puritattis, indifferent to ministerial responsibility, and 'very 
imperfectly appreciating liberty, aime<i at establishing a government, 
not human hut divine ; at a rule of tl^e Jbest and holiest of living men, 
a polity conducted absolutely, and literally on^ the law of the Mpst 
High God. This was their desire, which, ’though they might not 
accomplish it for wi^e good reasons,: was a very noble desire ; and their 
failure, if that had been all, would have furnished matter for unmixed 
regret. • 

Blit the Puritans, with this divine law, lyould have established, also, 
their platforms, their confessions, their schemes of salvation and th^ 
wore not any more to bind the souls of men in those fetters. The. 
essential thing was still buried in a doctrinal «5rstem; and only when a 
nobler Puritanism rises in a larger and p\u*er spirit, Will it assert its 
right successfully to earthly sovereignty. - * , * • 

S^uch a sovereignty will not be gained, however, by constitutional 
methods ; Parliament will not vote it^ nor Governments further it, be 
they ever so responsible. Parliament, to Government, to politicians 
« like M. Guizot, that* it should come at all must appear but th^ mis- 
chievous imagination of enthusiasts. Be it so. Time will judge who 
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are wiwe and who are the dr-eamers ; meanwhile lot the writer of this 
hook have our full ^thanks for it. He has laboured honestly to tell the 
trufth, so far as he has been able to see the truth ; and the limitations 
of kis g^iusr are perhaps a neeesaaiy consequence of his training as a 
prsletieal statesman* 

The two pages with which ho concludes vviR fi^ciash a favotu^able 
specimen of hisatyla. has of the passionate demonstration 

of royalism which followed on w king’s landing t—* ‘ 

**Mais ^and de grandes questions out fortcmcut^ agitc T^me ot la society 
humaine, il ifest pas m pouvoir dc6 hommes de rcntrer, k lent gre, dans Ic 
rdpos^ et I'orage groudc encore au fond des coevrs, quand ie cicl est rcricvemi 
sexeiii but lea tStes. Au uulieu de oetfee elan de joie, de confiauc^ ct d’espe- 
xancc, auqudi ae livrait rAngleterre, deux camps »c fomiaieat dcja aidemmcnt 
'*«anneiiu8 et destines a reagager, d’abord obseurement, puis avec eclat, la guerre 
semhlaitJBinii*/’ 

Hl» iU# ©f thee© parties he describes as that of the court— com- 
posed <^<!kdrkolics and libertmes — 

* Tons deux flemcBursdissolues, PuruiTec eynisine ^l(fgant et see. Taut re avec 
nne inconsequence choquante;. tons deux aaqiinds a ccs habiliidcs d’esprit, ct 
de vie, a ces goats, k oes vices qui Vont de la cour une ccolc de coriuptiou 
axTOgante et frivole,” 

He then, in colours as just and striking, thus describes the other: — 


** Loin de la cour, dans Ics villes au seiu d^une bourgeoisie laborieusc, dans 
les campagues, chez des families, de proprictaires, do fermiers, de laboiucurs, se 
reiam^nt le protestantistoe ardeux ct rigide, Ics mceurs severcs, ct ce rude 
espm de liberte qui ne s’inquiote ni des obstacles, ni des cons6quenccs, eiidureit 
lea hommes pouruux-memes, comme emrers leurs enneffis,et leurfait dddaigner 
Jtpaux qu’ils subissent ou qu'ils inlligent, pourvu quails aCcomplissentlciir 
devoir ct ^atisfasseut kur passion en mainteuani leur^reit/il^ restam-ation 
httBsait k peine entrevoir sCs tendances, et dna les J^urita^ sp roidisbaieut 
centre cllc, m^prisds en attendant qu’ils fubseni 'pi*oscrit^, mais passionnenient 
ddvoues, n’importe a quclles risques ct avec qiiclic issue, au sqf\Mce de kur.tbi 
et de leur cause; scctaircs faremohes etisouveut factictix, mais dcfenscurs et 
mrtjks indomptables de la relidon pmtestantcy^ de Taust^rite inoralo, ot des 

libert6s de kur pays Ir dc guerre civile ^‘tait pass^ ; celui des 

lvii| 0 a ct des traimactions parlcmeutaireH cominen9aii. Lkiupire de la religion 
fin^stante ei I’influeUoe ddcisive du pays dans soagouvemement e’etait ik le 
hut «quc rAngleierrc avait poursuivL Tout on jnaadissant la «rcwolution 
qu*c]k appekut k rebellion, TAnglcterrO royalistc s’^retait k le po^irsuivre 
encore/ et k ne se reposer qu’aprcs Tavoir , 


vAnolh©rwoliin^of the of Washington has appeared,^ containing 
- of ttme years, 1?77, 1778, aaid 177B. The story 

IS .kngthemisglte^ mik Oi^ginally it was to kav© been completed in 
^ ibwo Tolumas: now barely bring us to the close of the 

mr ; and ^ legislate, the patriot fofunder of the 

Eepublio, to be describedl It is a pkasure to think 

fC beii^ employed on so grand a subject in the 

woeSkw could wish, however, that he had 

— * ■ 

WaSidngtKm.’* By Washltigjb<m Irving. Vol. 3. London 
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nndcrtakcn it something parlier, — in the elastic days of the “ Sketch 
Book’’ and “ Knickerbocker.” The ineidents are gracefully arranged, 
and are full of interest. In the present instalment wc have the cam- 
paign of Burgoyne, and Sai*atoga surrender; the triumphs of Wash- 
ington’s rival, General <3*ates ; and the greater triumphs of Washington 
himself in eTidurm^*.?4ac^Bions of defeats/ Yet the story is too rapidly 
put together. It like a sueewion of event^^ rather than of actions; 

and the functiohs of .the histotiaitt, m separating the a^idental from 
the essential,, in bringing out the'cbSiraeter^ the living will, mind, and 
energy of th(? men engaged in the work, are imjjerfectly visible. , Vye 
find leather material for a* history of :the war, than a biography of the 
greatest man who has appea^red in this world since Oliver Cromwell. 
The heroic life,” wo regret to think, will have yet to be written. . 

We must not, however, he ungrateful to Mr. Irving, or complain,/ 
when he gives us, in his old ago, such.treasurcs as remain.to him, thtft 
the golden veins of his youth are less productive than they were. 
The lA3ok is still excellent; and he disappoints only iii compaiison 
with himself. The most remarkable novelty in this volume is the 
intrigue of the anti-Washin^on party in Congress, to depose him 
from the command of the army, anfl supersede him in favour of Gates. 
It is the old story. There never was a great man yet who was not 
hated precisely in proportion to his nobleness : — 

" Tlic following anccclolc,” says Mr. Irving, is furnished us by the son of 
Governor Jay, one of oui* purest and most ilmstrious statesmen: — 

‘‘Shortly before the death of John Adams, I was sitting alone with my 
father, conversing about the American I^evoluiiou. Suddenly he remarked, 

* Ah! William : the^histftry of tliat Kcvolution will never be known. Nobody 
now alive knows it, but John Adams and myself.* Surprised at such a decla- 
ration, 1 asl^ hlm to what he referred ? He briefly replied, ‘ The proceedings, 
of the old Congress/ Again 1 inquired, ‘ What proceedings He answered, 

‘ Tliose against Wasliingtou. ‘I’l.-riu flrst to last, tliere was a ihpst bitter partjr 
against him.’ As the* old Congress always sate with closed' doors, the p'UlihO 
knew no more bf what passed within than what it was deemed expedient to 
disclose.” * , 

In the Memok’s of Elkanah Watioii^ we have a book which bears 
u^^oii the same period, and introduc^s^ us indirectly to many of the 
same persons w^hom we meet in Mr. Irving^s pages on the large stage 
history. TSlkanah .Watson was bom in America, in 1758. Circum- 
stances threw him early into public life. His passion was the pui'suit 
of all manner of persons in any way distinguished; and being little- 
miiKied in a veiy^ intense degree, bis habit was to observe and record 
all the little traits dfsuch persons, all such peculiarities and Oddities ajs 
escaped common observation. Such a man wUl always write an amus- 
ing book; and Watson’s opporttmities enabled Mm ^ write one even 
more than usitally amusing^ At the outbreak being 

then a mere boy, he was sent to France on a 
, By combined shrewdness imd good luck he madb«fc i^|»d and 

finding himself on the sunny side of things, he nece&sary to 

• s <'*Men and Timea bf the Bevolution; or, Memoiim of Watsota,*’^ 

Jlditod by his son, Winslow- C. Watson. Loiidon: Sampson andliOW. 185^^ 
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lie. wh^ is called, technically, ‘‘a gentleman.** French manners 
beca^ delightful^ to him. We hear perpetually of *‘tho habits of 
,{>oli8hM society,” *the fool’s paradise with whioh he longed to bo- 
ciome a denizen. And ashdmed of his Ainerican awkwardnesses, which 
kept him outside the charmed -eircle, he consulted, in his perplexity, 
no less a person tham John Adam^ then at Paris with Franklin. 

Adams replied with* advice w^ch Watson wotiltVnot have needed, 
had he been rational enough to profit by it : — - " 

^'You tell me, sir,” ran the answor, **that you wish to cultivate your man- 
ners : and since you hajs^^e had so much confidence in me, as to writ e" to me on 
this occasion, permit .me to take the liberty of ^advising you to cultivate tlie 
manners of your own country, not those of Europe. Depend upon this, — the 
inure decisively you adhere to a manly simplicity in your dress, equipage, and 
^behaviour, tlic more you will devote yourself to.busiucss and study, and the 
less to dissipation and pleasure, the more you will recommend yoursdf to every 
raanxigd woman in this country whose fricndsliip and acquaintance is worth 
your gaining and wisliing.” 

Watson kept the note, as a grtat man’s autograph, put it in his 
portfolio, and went his w^ay. He learnt his manners” as ho wished, 
painted himself like a butterfly, and flitted about in the sunshine. ID- 
drifted among other places across tho Channel, describing, in his mi- 
nute style, the England of the last century, as it seemed to a Parisian - 
ized American. He made acquaintance with Lord Shelbiumc, with 
Burke, with Fox, and many other notabilities. He was in tho House of 
Lords, and close to the throne, when George the Third recognised tho 
Independence of tho United States ; and, with his gossiping curiosity 
and petty observation, he has rendered better Service to history than 
many a wiser man^^ ‘ 

By-and-by he goes, back to Paris. The fortune which has grown so 
lightly, flies as it came and, a little after;, the much-admired “polished 
society” follows too, swept away before a sirocco to the place prepared 
for it. Eikaiiah, however, remains to appearance much what he uavs. 
He moralizes on mutability in 'the usual sjjyle. With all his folly lie 
has shrewdness, humour, and *a tou^ American nature in him. He 
recrosses the Atlantic, begins over again, and soon elbows himself 
inlo prominence. H*® beeomes a patron of all manner of improvements, 
member of learned societies, president of associations for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, — tho gosriping nature still predominant in him ; 
yet, on the whole, a harmless, pejfhaps ' a useful, and certainly an 
amusing member of human society^ Thus it is with him for fifty nioro 
years^^ and aj length, an octogenarian, after having lived through^ the 
revolutions^which ha^e deterinined the fates of the modern world, and 
^.passed his life ; tj^ influence of changes which have been the 

opening of a ;:^^!^\among mankind, he dies, in 1842, a brisk, giddy, 
sprightly . 

His unfortunately terminates on his return from 

Eurjjgp^^^^dr.tSe ^hidusion by his son is without the freshness of the ' 
earli^™ifeon»'J ■ Sb far as his own Nvork go<5s, however, no novel which 
Wj^^wlfeod of latoy^6ars contains anythjng like the same amount of 
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From among* the crowd of anecdotes we select the following : — * 

About the year 1780/’ says he, “the notorious Tom Fayne arrived at 
Nantes, as secretary to Colonel Lawrence. IJe was coarse and uncouth in his 
nianners, loathsome in his appearance, and a disgusting egotist; rcjoiciiig most 
in talking of himself, and reading the effusions of his «w"n mind. Yet I could 
not repress the deepest emotions of gratitude towards him, as the instrument 
of Providence in aeeelel*ating the dediaration of our Independence. The name 
of Payne was precious to every Whig heart, and had resounded througliout 
Europe.” ^ . 

Payne, it seems, Was offensively dirty . He had been fumigated with 
sulphur for sopio unmejitioned disorder, and Vas not approachable. 
Watson’s “ emotions,” therefore, were of a mixed kind ; and he recpiited 
something of his obligations by making the champion of liberty more 
in'esentahle : — , ‘ / 

“I took the liberty,” Watson continues, “on his asking the loan of^ clean 
shirt, of speaking to him frankly of liis dirty appearance and brimstont- *odour ; 
and I prevailed upon him to stq^- for an hour in a hot bath. He accompanied 
n\c to tlic bath, wlicn I instructed tht keeper, in French (which Payne did nob 
understand), to gradually increase the licat of the water until le monueitr vtait 
hien. bouillc, 1 gave him a iile»of English neVsjKipcrs, and he became so much 
absorbed in his reading, that he was nearly parboiled before leaving the bath 
— much to Ids improvement and my satisfaction.” 

Two other memoirs lie before us, of men who were Elkanah 'Watson’s 
contemporaries: one of them, with whom he was probably acquainted at 
Paris, whose biographer would have clone better if he had left him to 
the oblivion which, had nearly covered his memory ; the other, thougli 
loss known to the w^rld, whose place is among the noblest natures of 
the past century. ‘ . 

If it he sufficiqnt excuse for the publication of ‘a book that it can bo 
read without fatigue, v,\the idlest hour and the idlest mood, the “ Life 
of Beaumareflais”'* may*p^s without censure. WhUt end it is to 
sj^nswer, cith|?r of information, instruction, or real racy amusement, it is 
hard to say. Of all clever *men, Beaumarchais was one of thp most 
liopelessly^ trivial. Each* age produces thousands neither w'ofse nor 
better than he ; neither more intorc^ting or less. Ho was a prolligato, 
witty, wholly selfish adventurer, ’whose memoirs illustrate the hftbits 
of such ^persons, and represent tlife clvaracter of the society in which 
they live. ’ 

In the hands of I^i Sage, his history might furnish materials for a 
novel lilte Gil Bias: — for a sermon upon human worthlessness, wrapped 
up in satire. In the present volumes we •have no, satire, no. irony, no 
sense apparently that there is occasion for irony. M. cle Loraenie is a 
hero worshipper. He lays Beaumarchais before us as model of all 
that is charming and briUiant^tho Paris wortdin whi^h he lived, as Just 
wdiat a w^orld ought to be— -and Baron do Bcaux)aarchais tlie ideal oP 

pleasure who can make it yield its richest delights hiugi. mr. Watson’s 

^ ^ f 1 -, 

* 4 o Beaunmrchaia and his Times. Sketches of French Society in the Eighteenth 

Century ; from UnpiildishedT)(>cuments." By Louis de Lomenie. Translatecl by 
Henry S. Edwards., In Eour«V61umes. Vols. 1 and 2. London; Addy and Co.* 
X85«. * .. . 
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^‘polished society” is painted in all its reality: the French noblesse 
eating a.nd drinking, fluelliiig and fornicating, sedticing their neighbours’ 
wives, and winking their ey^ as they are repaid in kind by tlie seduc- 
tion of their own ; and in thOnaidst of it is the aoeomplished genius, with 
his bought jMitent o^* nobHity, ‘skipping to aM fro in the congenial 
element, as If this, precisely thk, was the c<mdjict laost becoming in a 
brilliant and highly-gifted man. 

The French may, perhap, take sufficient interest in the author of 
the “ Marriage of Figiiro,” to tolerate these fouf volumes of epitaph ; 
but for what class o^ English readers Mr. Edvrards has .taken the 
trouble to translate them, it is hard to say. It will be no fault of his, 
-at all events, if the speculation fails ; for the translating part of the 
business is executed admirably. For his s?ke, We will hope that we 
a^O narrow-minded critics ; and that he will find the world more 
enbogjaging than The Westminster Review.’^ 

It ntight be questioned in like manner, whether there was any 
occasion to translate the Life of Frederick Perthes.”^ And readers 
'seeing two^bulky volumes before thfem, and hearing, as most of tliem 
will hear, the name of Perthes for the first^time, might answer with a 
decided negative. A foreigner with V merely local reputation, may be 
of interest to his friends. It is unreasouahle, unless some special cause 
can be shown for doing so, to call on strangers to share tlieir feelings 
with them. In the present instance, however, a few pages read at 
random anywhere will hold the translator excused for treating this book 
as an exception to the rule. And few persons can have read it to the 
end, w ithont feeling that they have been brought in contact with a man 
in the emphatic sense of the word ; and that their *Jninds are the richer 
und the better for it. 

Fredei-ick Perthes was. born in 1772. His family w€;re moderately 
connected, but ‘exceedingly poor; and pt* fourtfeon he*’ was launched 
upon his own resources, as apprentice to a bookseller, to sink or swim 
as the case might be. In this situatio]^ he had to leani his trade ; Ife 
had ta learn to live ; he had to educate himself, as w e call it, in the 
usual forms of knowledge ; and, h<i^ succeeded so well, that by the time 
lie forty, with no help except"’from his own energy, he was at the 
head of one of the largest establistuncnts in Hamburg ; he was the 
intimate friend of all the great i^rman thinkers of his duy; and 
though in position but a tradesman, he was among the most influential 
leaders in Northern Germany during the rise agAnst Napoleon. 

His history from his maphood till his death is identified with the 
naticmal movements, political ^nd spiritual, round him. Niebuhr con- 
sulted him histoQT; the chiefs of all the parties in theology, Jacobi, 
Schleiermacher^Sf^^ds^ii Stolberg, discoursed each their thoughts with 
,Pei^hcs. He been a universal referee, in whose wisdom 

the* most alike had confidence; whose heart and 

sympathy%ere ^^'«i!^^^i^ where any good was to be done. 

w i n .,,... ... .1, ... * '1. ... ' ' 

® ''Mevftinrs of JFrederktk Berthes.” From tke fterman of Theodore Perthes, 
of Lawman the tJniversity of Bcma, Edinburgh Constable and Co. 
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Tims hb bioq^ra^ky is of World-Wide interest ; and liis correspondence 
illustrates the entire religious life of his country during the present 
century. The charaeteristie of hb raihd i8-:a calm good sense, which is 
never worked into excitement, never excited, except where there is some 
injustice or inic^uity for him to hate,.^ After the usual osciUations of his 
first youth, he bee^e jj^^ictly and li^raUy a Ohil stian. His conviction 
of the truth of Christianity deepened with each 'year which he lived ; but 
fanaticism of alUdnds, orthodox or unorthodox, rationalistic, spiritual- 
istic, pantheistic, W’as^Uke distasteful’ to Jibh ; and he is the only person 
we have hpard of, vrlio has combined n real belief* in the ordinary creed, 
with a charity equally real towards those who have rejected that creed. 

In wliat Christian writer of tliis or any other age, can we find a 
parallel either for piety- or charity with the following passage ? and 
let us renaernbea*, that Perthes was no eloquent talker for talking’s^ 
sake. lie said what he thought — that — and nothing else : — ^ ' 

• 

“ ViGYii I to consider the champions of Rationalism apart from their ante- 
cedents, I sliould certainly view theiji, with reprobation ; bat how few men 
Inive made themselves what tliey are ! With few exceptions the inward man^ 
likci the outward i)ositioii, is dutcrmiiigd by civcumslances ; and, I myself can 
remember the circumstances in which most of these men grew up. When I 
was a child, eiiliglitenmeufc was in the place of religion, and freemasonry in 
that of the Church. Men of culture knew the Bible only by hearsay, and 
looked with pity on the peasant and mechanic who still read' it. Duriiig tlic 
first ten years of my establbhmcnt in Harabui’g, I sold but a single Bible, 
except to a few bookbinders in neighlmnring cotuitry towns ; and I remember 
very tvell a good sort of maft who came into my shop for a Bible, and took 
gi’cat pains to assure mq <hat it was for a person about tO‘bc .confirmed, fearing 
lest I should suppose iiwas for himself. There is somethipg deeply affecting 
to mo in Schiller’s ** Cbds of Gretjce,” that mirror of the impressipn made on 
an earnest spirit byTihe rigid intellectuality and dismal unbelief of the age’. 
You sec there fftnnaa of lofty- *i§pirations venting his fury upon routine and 
hireling })reaehcrs, and painfully working his way to that living God wlu/ com- 
municates with, man by love. lie only cau*be unjust to Schiller w'ho knows not 
the w’ratliful melancholy of the breast which heaves with longings for help, yet 
contains no nursery memories of the Dhi'istian faith. He only can condemn 
him who cannot iiiiderstand a man who wtjtdcl fain hold intercourse with the 
living God, yet finds notliing in hb ag€ ^tit the god of intellect enthroned in 
astronomical majesty, insipS and imp^ible, Hotp mam/ noble men have I 
hmuon upfight and tme, fiM of kmnuit/f ^nd hve, who were not onlp siranpers 
hut even enemies to ChrisUan, doetrine, Wko dare pronounce how thep, as indi- 
viduals and in iheir inmoH were related to God^ whether and how the// were, 
after all, attracted ike grace of Ood,^^ " ^ 

We have marked other passages for extraction, pf no less excellence. 
We can make space^ however, onlyrfor a. single seniehce. * 

- A friend resimng at a distance wrote to Ferthe^^eoaqjplaining that in 
his ripe age he was troubled and humiliated which fio 

had never experienced before, and which weak to resis't. 

Perthes replied to him thus, and we recommend hifi i^ords toT the medi- 
t».tion of x>hilasaphers : — ^ ^ ^ ' 

• “He who is assailpd by passion as yOu are, is not old, no matter how many 
years he can couilt. It is exceedingly humiliating to find oneself overcome by- 
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the animal powers ; but when they fail, it is not the man who has left sin, but 
sin which has left the man; he will find it not hut more difiicult to 

ris&itp to God. In tliis world vvar is He, peace is death — and we must battle 
on to the end to gain the croimP 

A tliircl HograpliHjal pictute ivifl interest stttdonts of the history ol 
Frederick the Great! * Chaisot® vvks a French officer, who, having heen 
engaged in an. unfortunate duel during the war of 17Sdi between France 
and Austria, took refuge in the Prussian camp. B«ng a witty and 
if^einating person, ho attracted tfie attention of Frederick, tlien Crown 
Prince, and hocame his most attached and intimate companion. He 
served with eminent distinction in Frederick’s fir^ campaign, on 
one occasion saving his master’s life by a special piece of gallantry, 
^llis temper, liowever, was haughty — he was spoilt by prosperity ; — 
aidd after a quarrel, in which he was deeply if not wholly to blame, 
he Prussia, and ultimately settled down into the post of Com- 
mandaiit of Lubcok. Here lie found an opportunity of repaying 
Frederick’s kjlndness. The friends were reconciled, and ChasOt was 
admitted to the best privileges of *an old servant, and was wnth the 
Xing at his death. ^ \ 

The hook is very well written — quietly and gracefully — with no 
superlatives and no extravagances— -a great subject is drawn with an 
imaffected pencil. Frederick’s court and camp are brought vividU 
before us, Frederick himself appearing as a very noble figure ; not as a 
saint, indeed, but with a rich, mellow, heathen huinanit}^ about him, 
which reminds us of Cajsar. We make opr acknowledgments to the 
MTitcr as having done limited but genuine service to history. 

Passing from Biography to Voyages and Travjjs, we must offer our 
thanks also to Mr. C. J. Andersen, 7 who, if he has done nothing else, 
has at least put an end to a lie which was hegiindng to gain credence 
among us. African mi.ssionarics, pem'tpa^ing sdme little distance in- 
wards from the south-eastern side of the contineftt, recently brought 
information, which they received second-hand from Arab travellers,* ot 
a vast fresh-\vater lake far in the interior, described as dicing of enor- 
mous dimensions — as nothing »li»ss than a ^eat inland^ sea. Fre- 
quenters of the Geographical 'Sfociety’s meetings in Whitehall have 
observed in consequence, on the site which used to ,be m^^ked in the 
maps as a sandy desert, a blue spot, about the siza uf the Caspian, in 
the shape of a hideous inflated leech. We trusted that a more a(*cu- 
rate survey would correct the extreme frightffilness of the supposed 
foirn. Mr. Andersen, hourevor, ha.s spared us further excitement. The 
lake burns out to be a mirage — a my thus with the smallest conceivable 
nucleus of 4act. the very spot occupied by this great blue leech — 
longitude F., 23, latitude 2U,21 — -he found a small 

. speck of bitter freeh), something more than twenty miles 

^ 

^ ebaaiC FrirdrieVs d^s Gros*^n and Seiner Zevt,'’ Von 

Kiiid‘V«5^ Bohloteeri Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. 185d. ‘ 

^ sen’s Lake Ngami. Exploiatious and'Piscoyeries during Four Years’ 

Wajid^nge in Wilds of South Wrstcni Atrioa.” By Qharles John Andeisenf 
London • Hursf and Blackett. 1856. 
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across, or the., size of Lough Corrib, in Graivvay. So perishes a phantom 
which has excited London geographers for a whole season. 

In other respects Mr. Andersen’s book is ratlio^ a sporting journal 
than an account of scientific discoveries. ‘He is a dashing adventurer 
—more of an adept with his rifle than with sextant and barometer, 
and better skilled in tracking lions thannn analysing soils -and strata. 
He did his best, however, like an holiest many, to make his expedition 
profitable. ’ H*ej)rovided himself with instruments • at • the Cape, and 
went through a training in the use of them. He could take a latitude 
and longitude as we see, and thereby extinguish a falsehood ; while for 
ordinary matters, which require rather good^scMise than particular 
acquirements* — for the general features of the country, the climate, the 
rivers, and the native tribes — his power of observation is equal to that 
of travellers generally, apd he can tell what lie has seen iii plain? 
straightforward language. 

The talent of Mr. Burton® is vastly greater than that'of Mr, Ander- 
sen but, he lias failed, though with an equally new subject, to write %n 
equally amusing book. He is rather a man to do great things thaii to, 
write a great account of them ; and we regret, for the sake of his repu- 
tation, that he should have made vet his* journals to the booksellers, as 
he seems to have done, all loose and undigested, as a trading speculation. 
His expedition to Mecca was an exploit without parallel for skill and 
daring ; and in the story which lie wrote of it he showed considerable 
careless ability as a writer. At every page, however, we were forced to 
feel how much better he might have made his work if he had taken pains 
with it; and his present volume is more gravely open to the same objec- 
tions. It labours under the sin (unjwdonahle in the prpduction of so ex- 
tremely clever a nufti) of being dull. The subject,is new, we are full of 
curiosity to learn about it, hut we are hungry, aild are rot.fed, wo are 
thirsty, and find no flrink. The substance of one page is diluted into 
ten — a hastily-kej^t, tamd jo'drnal of an expedition t\ill df samenqss has 
been made pver to the compositors jas it stood, with neither anecdote 
to make it lively, nor thought io make it rich. While complaining of 
the hook, wo* must express, at the. same time, our admiration" of the 
exploit which It relates. The wr^r* only is to blame — the man is 
all which a man ouglit to he. It' seems that Aden is an unhealthy 
statio%.and that on the opposite coast of Africa, to the south of the 
Straits of BaheL Mandeb, tlierf lioB a district equally convenient for 
the purpose of a n^val station, where the troops, instead of being 
cooped up in a fever-stricken peninsula, may have free command of 
an open, airy, and" cheerful country. It is inhabited by lialZ-barharous 
tribes of bastard Bedouins, called Somals. They have ’given us trouble 
by mui-dering the crews of vessels which have been wredlced on their 
shores ; and it has become at length desirable wjp should by some 
means attempt to reclaim these tribes, pethapi' ^in a settlertjent* 
among them, with other possible consequence^ in ine diltanoe. As a 
preliminary to alter "negotiations it was -to commehee an 

8 First Footsteps* in East Africa; or. Explorations of Haran.” By Kichard 
F. Burton, Bombay Army. London : Longman, Brown, and ^o. 1856. 
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acquaintance with the mlcr of the country, the Emir of Ilaran, a 
towii a hundred and twenty miles from the The Emir had a 

bad reputation, Hi% den was like the lion’s in the fable ; the foot- 
prints of travetters in that dkection pointed all one way — appioach to 
was easy— escape from it not so easy. Tha3:ndn> however, who 
had ventured into Merca would Venture any whero. Burton offered to 
carry letters in tho disguiso of an^Arab : he wotdd jspy out the country 
and report upon it. In of 1854-5 he set out on his adven- 

ture, and with careless audacity duly aecompHslii&d hfs task— accom- 
plished it, also, we observe, hi the character of an Englishman — for in 
the course of his journey he threw off his disguise, and travelled in his 
proper person as an edheer from Aden. ' 

Turning once more to another subject— observing persons will lia\e 
ikoticed a change of late in the tone of En^i&h feeling upon foreign 
politics. Tenified in the year 1848 by the tmgbear of socialism, we 
allowed ^our government to he false to our national colours, and threw 
thf weight of the country upon the side of the despots. The IJun- 
garians were mi^epresented into rfhek ; the Germans were called 
dreatticrs ; and the Italians fanatics and assassins. Louis Napoleon 
was permitted to crush the da*wnirig liberties of Borne. Austria raised 
her triumphal gibbets in Milan and lh*agim, in Vieima and in Pestli ; and 
England, not unanimous happily, but, wiRi the voice of its government 
and of a parliamentary majority, said to these things — “weU done ” 

Much has happened since then. The Russian war among other 
things, and a seven per cent, income-tax : traceable, very distinctly, to 
our mistakes on those occasions. The Austrian delusion has been tried, 
and exposed itself. Austria is no longer the prQtector of order, the 
champion of religion, the European necessity. Francis Joseph is re- 
placed in our sympathies by Victor Emmanuel ; and the editor of The 
Times is converted into a*“ friend of Italy.” ^ * 

In this improved temper the Englislv^ubUc wilj wefcomc a little 
hoolc® recording the escape of an Italian patriot from tl\c strongest 
dungeon in the Peninsula. The life of Felice Orsini, in the language 
even of the judge who sentenced' him to 'death, is a romance. In his 
childhood be swore, like HannibaljH^o spend his hfe in fighting against 
the Enemies of his country. He 'has fought, conspired, intrigued ; de- 
voted himself, heart and soul, to the 'idea in which his whole Ix^jng has 
been absorbed. Three times hehaat b^enimprismmd* ‘ At length, on his 
fourth capture, fate seemed to have overtiwcir blip. He was lying in 
the fortress ah Mantua daily expecting his execution, when he contrived 
to break his way out of a cage which might have baffled the skill of 
Jac^ Sheppard/ 

The cell iff he was confined was a hundred feet from the 

ground. The wi^|(Mg|^% 3 |yrhich it was lighted was seven feet above 
Vhe^oor, and by three separate gratings. of iron — one 

within the othifeKt , times a/lay he was inspected by his 

keepe,rs, smd he although he threw them off their guard, 

— .rrt 

, A • i( jijy pusj'wiu in Italy.” By Felice Oreiiti. 
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they wore too faithful to be corrupted. The means by which he escaped 
(or as much of thos^ means as he chooses to tell) form the subject 
of the ])resent narr?Ctive. Saws were conveyed to him by some 
secret friend. He out through the bars, committed himself to a rope 
knotted out of stripy Of his sheets, and with a twisted ankle, bruised 
and battered, but still able to crawl,, he dropped ^ifito the ditch of the 
fortress. The worst was over — ^bub not all: he* crept 'to the gate of 
the city; but it was locked, and would not W opened till morning, 
when his escapcnvould be discover^. His maimed leg disabled him, 
and he was unable to* scale the wall : giving himself up for lost, he lay 
down under its side, and, strange to say, slept It was dawn when 
lie awoke. The clocks •were striking a quarter to six; at six the 
keeper would enter liis cell, and his flight would be discovered. The 
gates were unlocked, but be was unable to move. Presently ^om(\ 
peasants pa^Ksed. Ho Adilspered to them that he was an escaped poli- 
tical prisoner ; and the freemasonry of a common patriotism s^icured 
him friends. With a little help he dragged himself past the sentinels ; 
and {here the details of his stor^are prudently ended. He was spi-^ 
rited away, and th# Austrians aaw him no more. Armies of soldiers* 
were on the prowl to secure, him. , Acros'*^ the frontier he was dogged 
by assassins ; and in Paris he was in peril from the lynx-eyed police 
of the good brotlier of Francis Jose])h — but in vain. A mystic invi- 
sible influence interpenetrates the Contintmt, uniting all Iriends of 
freedom in a common brotherhood. The escape, under such circum- 
stances, of this one prisoner, is as a hand-writing on the wall gone out 
against the ‘‘restorers of Em^opean order.’* They are weighed in tho 
balance, and found wjinting. 

We have much pleasure in direefting the attention ’of our readers to 
the appearance of a new work in Italian, “ A History of thp Reign of 
Victor Amadeus This reign, extending firom’lGbO to 1730, 

embraces by fllr the *most iiAi>ortanfc, most interesting; most cliarac- 
teribtic period of fhe history of old Piedmont; and Victor Amadeus, 
tile last of the dukes and tlie lirst of the kings, is the most striking 
tyq)e of a Sa^oy prince, a line specimen of the activity, versaffcility, 
unwcaiied ambition, unscrupulous# #con science, and chameleon-like 
policy, which distinguished the wh<Jlb Tace. ^ , • 

Placed Irom early youth at the head of a* small State, encompassed 
by difliciilties and dangers^ to dauni the bravest spirit, he fought his 
way amidst the battles of Europe, regardless of his engagements to 
friends or allies, who on their part little scrupled to play iaise to him, 
hut always true and stanch to the cause# of his country, and of all 
Italy, no less than to that of his house, and monaAshy/ He had cer- 
tainly the cleverest and coolest head amongst the sovereigns his con- 
temporaries, and his heart was at least no that of many 

who have gone dowmto posterity with th0,t$j9«asi,O< 0fand~Monarq^e^ 
or of father of his people. Marchioneasea. of his life. 

He was cajoled for many years by a cunnings 


10 *t gtorifib del Regno, di Vi?toHo Amedeo II.” Sorltia d% Domemoo Carutti, 
" (History of the Eeigij of VictoijiAniedans II.) Turin. 1356.- 
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wliom he created Marchioness of Verona, who was in daily corre- 
spomtoee with the French court, and sold hiJen ftud his State secrets 
to the French ambassador, to whptn she was moi^o partial than to 
the king. Another lady, hjs subject, by him raised to the ranlc of 
Marchioness of Spigno, inveigled him to a left-handed ynarriage when 
he Was abov,o sixty yeara old^tompted him to ahdi^te**— then to claim 
back his crown~en^aged him, in an unnatural spiie against his own 
son and his ministers, and brought about those tragic, scenes u bicli 
ended with the arrest, hard imprisonment, madness, a^d frantic deatli 
of the old king. 

Signor Carutti has worked many years at these interesting volnmo^, 
has brought to light many interesting documents out of the Turin 
archives, and liis work must be regarded as a very important 
addition to our historical and diplomatic knowledge of that important 
period. The style is easy, flowing, stately,' and graceful. We hear 
wfth .great Satisiaction that M. Carutti is now busy with a “ Diplomatic 
History of the House of Savoy.” 


BELLES LETTRES. 

E very reader of Lessing’s ‘‘Laokoon” remembers his masterly 
distinction between the methods of presentation in poetry and 
the plastic arts — the acumen and the aptness of illustration with 
which he show’^s how the difference in the materials wflierewitli the 
poet and painter or sculptor respectively work^ and the diftcrence 
in their mode of .appeal to the niiiid, properly iiwolvc a difteronco in 
their treatment of a* given subject. Virgil adds to^the effect of hi"^ 
de&cription by 'making his Laocoon shriek with ' agony ; the words, 
clamored liorrendos ad sidera iollir, do n<9t suggest a distorted mouth, 
but simply intensify in our imagination the conception of suffering. 
But the sculptor did not attempt, to render this detail, because he could 
have ^ven us nothing else than the distorted mouth,* which would 
merely have been rigid ugliness, inciting in us no tragic emotion. And 
the* same fine instinct wh^ch haS fifere guided the sculptor to a different 
method of treatment from that of the epic poet, is needed in the dra- 
matist. It is one thing,” says Lessing, “to be told that some one 
shrieked, and another to hear the shriek itself.”^ The narrative is a 
suggestion, and addresses the imagination onlyj but the dramatic 
f representation attacks the sense. On the other hand, the poet would 
be .under an equal inistake if he adopted all tl>e symbolism and detail 
of the painter^ and acnlptor, since he has at his command the media of 
speech and actio^ujpAit%liie absence of these which their symbolism 
«■ is intended to * L 

This refefem^ “Laokoon” has been prompted by Mr. 

Dobell’s new “ England in Time of War.’*^ In cer- 

— — I" '* -■-■■. 'Il l --.-‘ft- -I — - - « 

1 *'Eng]ajad in Time of War.” By Sydney DoFell, Aythor of Balder,” and 
The Roman.” JLiondon : Smith and Elder. ^ , 
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tain peculiflnties of poems we see something analogous to that 
mlst’A'e of coiifoundmg- the methods pr<>per to distinct arts, against 
which Lessing directs hU trenchant arguments* 'Almost every critic 
has noticed, and i^oMced in ordei^ to^^ Condemn, the extravagance with 
Avhich the auth^ ^that device of iteration which^ talker proper 
restraint, formate deJiCately^sbaded houndbiTy* where lyric poetry 
melts into music proper. What ear hae not 4§li^ted in that refrain 
of Tennyson’s : — - 

“Blow, bnglcs, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying I”? 

Hero is the song of speech in its utmost legitimate afiinity with the 
song of pure sound ; just indicating that surplus of sensation and emo- 
tion which transcends the* power of articulate language and awaits its 
full expression in music. But Mr. Dobell’ s iteration, instead of escaping • 
him as an inevitable climax, is an elaborate appliance by which he under- 
takes to make words peiforni the functions of musical notes ;*and he 
sometimes even surpasses in monotony the “burthen” of the early 
English and Scottish ballads. FoF example, we have more than a page* 
of stanzas varying no more /rom e^gich otlier than the two following 

“ Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold I 
Oh the winter stark. 

Oh the level dark 

On the wold, the wold, the^wold ! 

“ Oh the wold, the wold, 

Oh the wold, the wold I 

Oh the mystery 

Of the blasted tree 

On the wold, the wold, the wold I” 

Iteration is a i^pcessity to «the primitive mind, because there is no 
other resoui;ce for the expression of persistent emotion ; thought or 
art is not yet complex enough to clothe the same feeling in a perpetually 
varied form. ’ But undef a eonditipm of high cult^ye, this primitive 
monotony becctmes intolerable ; ati^ when a modern writer recurs to 
it, the only impressioji he is likely to produce .on his readers is,»that 
he is ingidequate to the expression of hie idea through his proper medium 
of thought-suggesting speech, and that, unable to attain an effect by 
genuine art, he resorts to a mere trick ; as angry people who are unable 
to say cutting things, Ml to malriag faces. But Mr. Dobell gives toa 
many proofs of power for us to attribute this practice of iteration to the 
negative cause of iOcompetence, so we* must concluder it to be one of 
thdibe perversities or idiosyncrasies which havO cefndemn^ the prOduc- 
titftisoTinaiiy a man of genius to be the^r^ldotiOA ofthe few,inbteail 
of being the delight of the many. A Wndrod jpery^ty is his freement 
preference of the obscure and far-fet^ied htr th# simpUcity of 
expression and imagery which heoecasiouiE®y ulows fit that he caii com- 
mand. Th^^e are the reasons why many uncritical readers, after.try ing 
several of the poems, la^ ’down iuf book with baflled weariness ; and 
superpilious critics, after pidking out a few extrajjaganees, treat it 

[Vol. LXVI. No* eXXX.]— New SawBa* Vol X. No. II. P P 
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with utimm««ed ftcatn. Biat |? 6 i^w^r$ who pyojaoanc© Ep^land in 
oi W|Uf *\a worthksjs ^hoo^^-aad who Mi\ 

D<^t>eU jiu^Mihe poi&ta§^ijWr«i4h»rf: for inspiration, 

re 3 P^iss 4 worthy ifiie^Peak ” who 

hit flatt ** foroo oi% to febg it ronuul 

wi^ a ^hpip oh hfeijown sbwH, Woi^O hot entlm&iasiic 

admiiersOilfaor of Sfr^ the school of |>oetiry to which ho 

belongs, but we»can at kast sfee that he is a man of deep thought und 
seii;»ibility, ossentially a pocfe ahd Earnest though a*forant in the 
purfi,tiit of lxi» art 5 — m fact, a man who is not to be exHuguishcd either 
by Mr. GiltU)^’s i^raise or Mr, Gigadibs* condemnation. 

“ England fn Tima of War is a series of lyrics, representing the 
emotions of those who are left at home to bear the passive sorrows of 
, Mfcar, and: of tfeo§e who go out to brave its active perils. It is the stoxy 
orthe War told, not in its outward events, but in the mental experience 
of fi\&n fmd women who arc actors and sufferers in it. We have 
English life ip. all its grades, from Lady Constance, who mu«-es oiI't- 

* ;< Her lovej her lord. 

Leaning so giaudly on lus jewelled swoul/* 

to the milkmaid whose Harry is a likely hul to ‘‘go a sodgeriiig ” 
We have lyrical stiains varying in loftiness from a Miltonic ‘‘ Piajer 
of the Understanding,” to the simple pathos of the old farmer’s 
lament — 

""Xis a poor world, ilus, boys. 

And Tomm/s dead.” 


In many of the poems which represent peasant hfe, Mr Dobell has 
employed the Lowland Scotch as, in liis opinion, th6 most tj pical and 
poetical Doric ; but probably the readers who will sympathise w ith his 
admiration for this dialect will be in the minority i and ^ ive wanted 
proof t}iat no dialect is necessary for suggifestiug to thjc imagination the 
peculiar turn and flavour of uncultured thought and feeding, we might 
adduce ,the poem jus^t referred to, ^Tomtny^s^dead.” 

Much of the writing in this volume, we confess, makes us impatient ; 
it is sometimes eceeutric and pu^rijs^ goUic^m'ea enigmatic — capricious 
ingeiluity which puzzles our int^leci, not ftMty which coerces our 
souls. But we have never turned’ ovea? twp t^ree jiagesininatatioii 
without being arrested by m'tm paftage bf rimple pathos, or of ex^juirite 
rhythmic mrfody laden with firesh feUditous thought* Hei'o is a 
father mou^nitig over his son 


'^Aye,.whet| 



art thou ? , Mon, tell me of a fame 
Lo wpadoiring nations ; and they say. 


leopiO thy great name 
_atUe-day, 

with glory. W ell-away ! 

thjjikt thro’ thronged street and square 
d lost lord, and fond and fast 

M fiels Hpi u^re^ ^ 

Tracks thi^ warTeot to some dosed door at tot, 

And down and loruest looks *doth cast,^ » 
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** So thro* fill the long days, 

'Praooaaig 6oot$tep on the sa^s, 

^ O’er the eigaod deseita asod tie yeodfc w»y^ 

P^raa(^ tm* failifot tiro* eisi<H% laiids, ' 

Wearing a wandori^ staff with tremSiog ; 

“ Xiro’ eelioihg lands that rmg t/iih viotoiy. 

And a^wer for the living wfth the ^ad, ' 

And give me marble when | ask for breads 
And give me glory when I ask for tfieo— 

// ivas ndt glory I nursed on my hne4^* 

A more sunny picture is Afloat and Ashore,’* where we have 
the wife ^coming to meet the husband. Wo "can only quote the latter 
half;— 

** I have come down to thee coming to me, love. 

I stand, 1 stand 
On the solid sand, 

I sec thee coming to me, love. 

The sea runs up to me on the sand, * 

I start — ’tis as if fliou liadat stretched thine’hand 
And touched me throat he >ea, love. 

1 feel as if I must the/ 

For there’s something longs to fly, 

Fly and tly, to thee, love. 

As the blood of the flower ere she blows 
Is beating up to the sun, 

And her roots do hold her down, 

And it bluslies and breaks undone 
III a lose, 

So Ai;y blood is beating in me, love ! 

I sec thee nmh and Higher, 

Aivl my soul leaps up like sudden life. 

My life’s in thc’air • 

To meet fhoe flierc. 

To meet thee coming to me, love ! 

Over the sea, •’ 

Coming k) me, 

, Coming, ajid coiningjp pie, love ! 

• * 

“ The boats arc lowered: 1 leap iiiflrst, 

Full, boys, puUl or my heart will burst ! 

More ! more l--*-lend me eu w ! — 

Fm tiro’ the breakers I I’m on the shore I 
1 se^ thee waiting for me^ love ! 

A sudden storm 
Of sighs and tears, 

A clenching arm, 

A look of years. 

In my bosom a thousand cries, < 

A flash like light before my 
And I am lost in thee, love.t’^ ^ 

The poem called ^Home, wounded 1” of the author’^ 

pcouliar^maiiiier : the iteration is abumlaut, hut offensive than 
elsewhere f ahd think fhe- whole poem ah oneo original and beautiful* 

P F 3 
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hero, now in of English tpnem^ is Imus; 

Ymmm W Jiis brotlwii^M ol 

i^jpot^ giMHi 

te repoflfe the that bis \\q] 

** Airf ill tlcsdiiad^ iasl;il^’^''6f the ioife^f^deavour 

xgobfdfiand by^o «i!(|eb?fee 
%an these Iltafas of iniiia****^ ,s 
is a/ragment of tbe pOemW 

** — oh> to.sit hero thiwr in ilie sun, 

^fo sit here, feeling mr woik is done. 

While the sands of life so golden run. 

And 1 watch the children’s posies. 

And my idle heart is whispering , 

* Bring whatever the years may bung, 

The flowers will blossom the buds wiU sing. 

And there’ll alwa> s be primroses ’ 

c 

soul bea ouf like a basking hound, 

A hound that dieSims'and dozes < 

Along my bfc my length I lay, 

I fill to-morrow and yesterday, 

I am warm with the suns that have long since set, 

I am warm with the summers that arc not yet, 

And like one w ho dreams and dozts 
Softly afloat on a sunny sea, 

Two worlds are whispeniig oici me, 

And there blows a wind of roses , 

From the backwaid slioife to tin shore before, 

From the shore befoic to the' backward shore, 

And like two clouds that meet and pour *■ 

Ea6h thro’ each, tdl core in cj?re , * 

A single self reposes. 

The nevermore with the evemore 
Above me mingles aitd ^ 

As <my soul bes out like baking hound. 

And wherever it lieib happjr ground. 

And when, ayfa^^D^ by i|0ni0 aweet $ound, 

A dreamy eye nneloaeis, 

I see a blooming world around, 

And I he amid ^bnroses-^ 

Ycara of sweet priufosoa# 
of feqsb piimzpses, 
to be^ springs for me 
"i dim prifetoacs.’^ 

lofOOh'^of recent verse befbre us, The best 
_ and other Poems,*** — unaffected, and not 
Gurney’s Songs of Early Summer’*® 
Pfe A bed ol marigolds j ond bm. MacheH’s 

f.r--- - t r. I -- , - ..rl.. 

other Poems.” By Stewart Xiockyer. t<ondon;< 
By the^Bev. A^^cher Guniey, iipiqdon ^ Long- ' 


y^0hkn 
M mBs^i 

ungraceful. 
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** Poems”* He.e&metA ^ucli as, doubtless, "frierul 
will prudent ^lbe» IbrJN&er,”' Wl confess that these modem 

ver<=«cs hal^e nut 'tetfl|rfaed m to KnjgfUiMsu^l^nf uver Uieift as the selection 
of Early edited by well-choson selection, both 

for interest andir^Jety. “ TKo old cMvahy of M^rc]b^>” says the 
editor, “ is here amply ^efleuted. Ti^ ancientdove-b^W has its po- 
pular representative ; the legends the Bound Table contribute a 
snatch of ch8n;[icteristio lore ; Bobin ftood and Little* John are exhi- 
bited unte their greenwood tree,&nd in sorno of their lawless exploits ; 
the traditions of the feuds and raids of the Horth, and the local tales 
which re-peoplo many au ancient fortress and crumbling ruin are abun- 
dantly. scattered through our pages.” Clearly, a very acceptable 
addition to the series oi' ,slim and easily legible volumes forming the 
** Annotated Edition of tjie English Poets.” ^ * 

At length we have Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, and for^ the last three 
weeks there liave been men, women, and children reading it with rapt 
attc-ntion — laugliing and sobbing over it — lingering with delight over 
its exquisite landscapes, its scenes of humour, and tenderness, and rude 
heroism —and glowing n itli indignation, at its terrible representation 
of chartered barbarities, 't^uch a book is an uncontrollable power, and 
critics who follow it with their objections and reservations — who com- 
plciiu that Mrs, Stowe’s plot is defective, that she lus repeated herself, 
th^t her book is too long and too full of hymns and religious dia- 
logue, and that it creates an unfair bias — are something like men 
pursuing a prairio fire with desultory watering-cans. In the 
nuMiiiimo, fired” will be devoured by the million, who carry no 
critical talisman a^ain^t the enchantments of genius. We confess 
ourselves to be among th(* million, and quite unfit to z'ank with the 
sage minority of •Fadladeens. Wo have been too 'much moved by 
‘•Died” to determine wvth precision how far it is iniitTior to “ Uncle 
Tom;” too much^ impressed l>y what Mrs. Stowe fia» done to he quite 
sure that ive can tell her what she ought to have done. Our admiia- 
tion of the book is quite, distinct from any opinions or liositafjions wo 
may have as to^thc terribly difflcdlt nrqbl^^ms of SLiveVy and Abolition — 
problems which belong to quite KJtaey than ‘' polite literature.” Even 
admitting Mrs. Stowe to be mistaken in heir vie\Vs, and partial or exag- 
gerated m her representations, remains not tlie less a novel 

inspired by a rare genius-— rare, both in intensity and in range of 
power* • 

Looking at the matter simply from an artistic point of view, we 
see no reason to regret that Mrs. Stowe should keep to her original 

f round of negro aiiu planter life, buy more than thit^ Scott should 
ave introduced Highland life into ‘‘Bob Boyl’^uA^The Pair Maid 
— >. — * 

Poems and Traii^ations,” 3y Mrs. Tpnre* Holme* 

London ; L W. Parker and ^ • 

^ Ballads, JUu^Mativa of HisMry* and Costopiia/* . Edited 

l>y l^obert Bell. London : 4r. *\V, Parker and Son* ' " ^ 

« *• L^d ; a T^e 6t the ^reat Swamp."' By^arridt B6e<^^$^we. 

L(^don i’ San3^>Bou liow and Co. 'a 
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of when he lifw} Ali'ei^V written “ Waverley.’* Mrg, Stowe has 

Negro novel, it is a novel not<«ftly fresh itk its fecenery 

manner^ hut' pose09W(g that eonfiUi^ tfridm whioh Augustin 
has out as*^e>^eat eouroe jri»nantic interest-^ 

^Inveutiims^^literature arse not as plentiful as 
a {NgyLeWi and *«Md)el*proof department, and it i& rather 
amusing .thlrtH^e reviewers, who Imve, for the most part, to read nothing 
but of itnits^iis, should put on airs of to|^rance towards 

Mre^ Stowe because ^sho has wHtten a second Negio novel, and make 
exeuaes fmrher on the ground that she perhai>s would not aucsceed in 
any other of fietioflu Probably she wo^d not ; for Her genius 
seems to he of a very spiOcial character : her “ Sunny Memories” were 
as feeble as h^ar novels are powerful. J3nt whatever else she may write, 
br m^'not write, Uncle Tom” and will assure her a place 

in •that highei^ tank of novelists who can give us a national life in all 
its and aristocratic, humorous and tragic, political 

and «i%i6us. 

* But Mr^^WiOwe’s novels have not only that grand element— conflict 
of races; th^ have another element equally grand, which she aKo 
shares with ^ott, a»d iu which sh^ Inis, In some respects, surpassed 
him. This is the esdlihition of a people to whom what we may call 
Hebraic Christianity is still a reality, still an animating beliel*, and by 
whom the tlieocratic conceptions of the Old Testament are liteially 
applied to their daily life. Where has Scott done anything finer than 
the eharaoter of Balfour of Burley, the battles of Urumclog and 
Both well Bngg, and the trial of Ephraim MacBriar ? And the cha^ 
raeter of Bred, the death scenes in the Swamp, and the Camp Meeting 
of Presbyterians and Methodists, will bear eompdrison — if we exce]^t 
the fightiujg — ^with the best parts of “ Old Mortalityv” The strength 
of Mrs. Stowe’s, own religious feeling i& a great artistic advantage to her 
here ; *she never makes you feel that she 5s coldly calculating an ellect, 
hut you see that she is all a-glow for the moment with the wild enthu- 
siasm, .the unreasoning faith, and the steady martyr-spirit of Bred, of 
Tiff, or of Fatheif Bickson. But with this, she has the keen sense of 
humour which preserves her frbj^ eqilauvi^nce and monotony 5 and 
though she paints hei' rehgioas negroes en bem, they are always spe- 
cificalljr negppes — she never loses hold of her characters, and lets 
dramatic dialogue merge into vague oratory* Indeed, here is her 
strongest point : her dramatic instinct is always ‘awake ; and whether 
it is the grotesque Old Tiff or the aerial Nina, the bluff sophist Father 
Bonte the gentitemanly sophist Frank Russell,^ her characters are 
4 #ays J a quaUty which is all the ncu»pe remarkable in 

novels k txdomical pimpose^ 

^e objectimi to every one who looks at Mrs. Stowe’s 
novels in aU Is also, we think, one of their artistic 

defectiT; of any proportionate exhfoition of the 

negro oSi^ter iU'wfeliS^^amiable phases. Ju<3^ing ftom her pieturev, 
one w^d cepelude the negro race was vastly superior to the * 
avi|L^iDi other than slave couqtri 0 s***-a of the ease • 
would siifgumriy defeat Mrs. Stowe’s sarMol& on the cant of 
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ttiose who c’41 SlaViQry a ** Chrbiiankingjngttitiition.” if the negroes 
are really »o very good, sk'^^ery has ans^wedl as moral discipline. But 
apart fiotd the arg^jmentative suiej^o involved ia this om^-skleclness, 
Mrs, Stowe loses % it tlia* most teitihly tragic element in the relation of 
tho two races — the Ncme^sis lurking in the vices of th'o She 

alludes to demoralization among the slaves, but* she dpee hnt depict 
it ; and yei why should she shrink from this, since she does imt shrink 
from giving ika full-length portrait of a Legyee or a Tom Qordon ? 

It would bo idle to tell anything, about Iflre story of a work which 
is, or soon wjll be, in all our readers’ hands ; we only render <mr tribute 
to it as^ a great novel, paving to others tho task of weighing it in the 
political balance. 

Close upon “ Di*ed” we have read Mr. Charles Eeade’s novel— It 
ib Never Too Late to M^end;”^ also a remarkable fiction, and'oucthiA , 
sets vibrating ’very deep chords in our nature, yet presenting a Sin- 
gular contrast with “Bred,” both in manner and in the essential 
qualities it indicates in the writer. Mr. Reade’s novel opens with 
some of the true pathos to be#found in English country life : the 
honest young farmer, George Fielding, unable to struggle against 
bad times” and an exhausted faVmJ is driven to Australia to seek the 
fortune tliat will enable him to marry Susan Merton, the woman ho loves. 
It thou carries us, with a certain Robinbou, a clever thief, who has been 
rusticating as Okjorge Fielding’s lodger, to the gaol, and makes us 
bliuddcr at tho horrors of the separate and silent system, administered 
by an ignorant and brutal gaoler, while we follow with keen interest the 
struggle of the heroic chaplain against this stupid iniquity — thus 
bringing home the tragedy of Birmingham gaol to people whose sym- 
pathies aie more easily roused by fiction than by. bare fact. Then it 
takes us to Australia, and traces George Fielding’s fortunes and mis- 
fortunes — firi^t through the vicissitudes of th'e Australian “sheep-run,” 
and then througli the fierce drama of gold-digging— bringiiig him 
komc at last with four thousand pounds in his pocket, in time to 
prevent his §usan from marrying hi^ worst enemy. 

In all tho three “acts” of this. nbvel, so to speak, there are fine 
situations, fine touches of feeliugJT^d much forcible writing ; espe- 
cially while the scene is in the GSoI^ tho best companion who dro{)s in 
you will probably regard as a bore, and will become earnest in inviting 
to remain only wficn you perceive he is detormmed to Again, 
honest George Folding’s struggles, renewed at the antipodes, and 
lightened by the friendship of Carlo the dog — of the ref^med thief, 
Itobinson — and of the ^delightful ‘^JackJ^,*’ the ,Au^tralian native — 
are a thread of'^ mterest which you ‘pursue with ^emess to ^ the 
dimuenient. “ Jteky” is a thoroughly fr^h char£kcte?, entirely un- 
like any other savage potH de and dyayn with exquisite 

yet sober humour, in English scenes every one who^has seen wiy - 
tiling of life our fam^ wilk mimy truthful, 

wefrobserved touches : th^ little “ tiff” betweeu the brotbiesrs George 


^ It is Never Tpoo Late tp Mend/’ A Matter of Fact i^maiice. By (^haidcia 
Beade. In Three Vok” Bentley, 
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a»(i William Fielding, old Merton’s way of thinking, and many traits of 
matoerinilie heroine, Sn^an Merton. In short, “It is !Ncvt*r Too 
is One of tho.oxeeptiona] novels to be read not merely 
Iby th« idle and tb^ halF-eduoaied, but by the busy and the thoionghly 
infomed. 

JTeverthel^s, jMrt Jieade’d novel does not rise above tlio level of 
cleverness : ' we feer throughout the presence of retnarkable talent, 
which makes •effective nse of materials, but nowhere^ of the genius 
which absorbs material, and reproduces it a§ a '^living whole, in 
which you do not admire the ingenuity of the workman, but the 
vital eneigy of the producer. Doubtless there is a great dfeal of non- 
sense talki^ about genius and inspiration, as if genius did ^ot and 
must not labour ; but, after all, there remains the difference between 
the* writer who thoroughly possesses you by bis creation, and the 
writer who only awakens your curiosity and makes you recognise 
Jbia ability j And this difference may as well he called “ genius” as 
anything dse* Perhaps a truer statement ©f the difference is, thdt 
the one writer is himself thorougjily possessed by his creation — he 
lives in his characters ; while the other remains outside them, and 
dresses them up. Hero lies' the fundamtutal contrast between IVlrs. 
Stowe’s novel and Mr. Reade’s. Mrs. Stowe seems for the moment 
to glow with all the passion, to quiver with all the fun, and to be 
inspired with all the truot that belong to her different characters ; 
she attains her finest dramatic effects by means of her energetic 
sympathy, and not by conscious artifice, Mr. Reade, on the coiitrciry, 
seems always self-conscious, always elaborating a character alter a 
certain type, and ‘carrying his elaboration a little too far —always 
working up to situations, and over-doing them. The habit of writing 
for the stage rg,islca‘ds him into seeking after thoge r exaggerated con- 
trasts and effects which are accepted as a soiis of/apid symbolism by a 
tbeatyical audience, but are utterly out^of place in g. fiction, where the 
time ^d means for attaining a result are less limited, an.d an iuipres- 
sion qf character or purpose may be given more nearly as it is in real 
life — by a sum of less conoentratetl •particulitrs. In Mr. Reade’s dia- 
logue we are constantly imaginiilj^that we see a theatrical geutlcn)an, 
well “made-up,” delivering a repartee in an emphatic voice, with 
his eye fixed on the pit. To mention owe brief example : — Hawes, the 
gaoler, tells Fry, the turnkey, after Mr. Eden’s morning sermon on 
thefi^ that he approves of preaching at people. The same day there is 
an afternpon sermon on crueltv ; whereupon Hawes remarks again to 
Fry, “ J’ll teach hj.m to preach at people from the pulpit.” “ Well,” 
apswers Pry, that is what I say, Sir ; but you said you liked him to 
p]reach at fd!k ?” “ So I do,” replied Hawes, angrily, “ but not at me, 

ye fool I” Th^ wquW 'produce a roar on the stage, and would seem 
a bit of humap^^ ; b'lt ^ novel one has time to be sceptical 

as to this extreme which allows a man to mak^ palpable epigrams 
on himsphf. 

In eveiy thing, MtC^i&eade seeihs todistrugt the effect of moderatiorf 
and simplicity. His picture of gaol life errs by excess, and he" ^caries , 
our bpQotiou Djp taxing it too repeatedly ; %he admirable Inspirsybi^wi" 
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which led him to find his hero and heroine among Berkshire home- 
steads, is connteracted by such puerile and incongruous etforts at 
the romantic and diabolical, as the introduction of the Jew, Isaac Levi, 
who is a mosaic character in more senses than one, and the far-seeing 
Machiavelianism of the top-booted Mr. Meadow^; and even when he 
is speaking in his own ‘person, he lashed himself, into fur^ at human 
wrongs, and calls on <lod and man to witness his indignation, appa- 
rently confoun^ng the importance of the eilect with the importance 
of the cause. But the most amazing foible in a writer of so much 
power as Mr. Beade, is his reliance on the magic of typography. We 
had imagined that th^ notion of establishing a relation between 
magnitude of ideas and magnitude of type was confined to the litera- 
ture of placards, but we .find Mr. Ileade endeavouring to impress us 
with the Titanic characteij of modern events by suddenly bursting into 
capitals at the 'mention of “Tins gigantic age!’’ It seems un- 
griiteful in us to notice these minor blemishes in a work which has 
given» us so much pleasure, and roused in us so much healthy feeling 
as “ It is Never Too Late to Mend but it is our very admiration of 
Mr. lioade’s talent which makes these blemishes vexatious to us, and 
which induces us to appeal against their introduction in the many other 
books we hope to have from his pen. 

Another novel by a writer whose books are justly opened with 
agreeable expectations, is “Young Singleton.”® The conception of 
this novel — the idea of tracing the operation of morbid vanity in an 
impressionable nature of mixed English and Hindoo blood, from^ boy- 
hood to maturity — is fresh and excellent. The unheroic hero is intro- 
duced to us in his small “ skeleton” jacket and t'rpusers, newly sent 
from India by his father the Jjabob, under the care of a Hindoo ser- 
vant, and we see binn through his career at school andHJollege, and as- 
heir of his father’s wealth, always the victim of the. uneasy vanity 
that craves distinction just wh^re Nature has denied it, hating all who 
consciously or unconsciously thwart this vanity, and inwardly fiinging 
at them the avathema of his childhood^ “ You arc nasty things, and 1 
hate you;” till at last a ’moment* of temptation reVeals the terrible 
possibilities of crime that lie in thOi.^tfidulgenco of trivial egoism, and, 
to avenge his galled vanity, he allows his best friend to drown when 
he might save biiji by stretching out his hand. Throughout the 
novel the situation's are at once striking and natural, and the ch^acters 
are all specific ; yet, notwithstanding these merits, it does not impress 
us as a success. The outliire is vigorous, ^but the filling up is often 
feeble ; the story shows a power of construction without an adequate 
power of detail, and it reminds us of a play schemed by ^n able dra- 
matist but written by an inefficient collaborator. 

The appearance or a new novel by Miss Bremer ,^*revive3 the ip* 
pressions often years ago, 'when all the novel-teading wqfld was dis- 

- — ^ ■■■ ■ ' . - — — I ii.- — ■■ ■t- I '* * 

^ 8 #< Young* Singleton,” By Talbot Gwynno. In Two VoliimeBi London: 

Smi^b and Elder, ♦ * ' , , tt r j 

► «i^*Hertba/* ^ frelfienka premcr. Translated by Mary Howitt, London: 
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cus^iM merits of ‘‘The Neighbours,” ‘^Tbe President’s Baugh- 
H’ — ^ Family,” and the rest of tlie “ Swedibli novels,” 
whkh about tliat %mx!^ worn creating a strouig^ cui'rent m the litei ary 
^nd btiioksellin^ world, The discussiou bo<^ died out; and perhaps 
there is hardly aug^iber instance of fictions so eagerly read in England 
which have left so little trdco in English literature as Miss Bremer’s. 
No ons? qufotes them, *no one alludes to them: and grave people \vlio 
have entered* on their* fourth decade, remember thejr entbusifiBm for 
the Swedish novels among those intellectual wili oata^ to v^hioh 
their mature wisdom can a^rd to give a pitying smile. And yet, how 
is this ? For Miss ’Bremer had not only the advantage of describing 
manners which were fresh to the English public ; she also brought to 
the description unusual gifts — lively imagination, poetic feeiing, wealth 
of hmguage, a quick eye for details, and cpnsiderable humour, of that 
^Basy, &mcstic Idnd which throws k pleasant light on ever} -day things. 
The perusal of “ llertha ” has confirmed in our minds the answer we 
ahouldhave previously given to our own ‘question. One reason, we 
think, why Miss Bremer’s novels have not kept a high position among 
us is, that her luxuriant faculties are all overrun by a rank growth of 
sentimentality, which, like some ^int-siftelling creeper on the boughs 
of an American forest, oppresses us with the sense that the air ns un- 
healthy. Nothing can be more curious than the emnbination in lier 
novels of tho vapouriri^ly affected and unreal with the mo^t solid 
Butch sort of realism. In one page we have copious sausage sandw iclies 
and beer posset, and on anotlmr rhapsodies or wildly improbable inci- 
dents that seem rather to belong to sylphs and salarnanderb, than to a 
race of creatures *who are nourished by the very excellent proviMoiis 
iust mentioned. , Another reason why Miss Blemor’s novels arc not 
likely to takef rank among the permanent creations of art, is the too 
confident tone of the religious philosophy which rugs through them. 
When a novelist is quite sure that &b'c has a theo^’y which suliice^ to 
illuatratoall the difficulties of our eartlily existence, her novels .Ttrcnloo 
likejy to illustrate little else than her own^ theory. 

These two characteribtics of sentimentality and dogmatic confidence 
afc very strongly marked in BSiHha,’ ’ while it 1ms less of the attout ion 
to detail, less of humorous realism, which was the ballast of JVIi^s 
Bremer’s earlier novels. It has been written not simply from an 
artistic impulse, hut with tho object of advocating the liberation of 
woman firom tihose kg^ and educational robtrictions which limit her 
opportunities (£ a position and a sphere of usefulness to the chance 
of matrimony; and we tfenk there are few well-judging persons who 
will not admire the generous energy with which Mias Bremer, having 
long ago won flame find. independency jforhersetf^ devotes the activit}^ of 
her latter yearn to tho cause of women who are less capable of mastering 
edreumsta^ee. vlifeiay Wise and noble things sh© says in ^^Hertha,” 
but we cannot hylp regretting that she has not presented her views on 
a and praetiem quest^n in the “light of commottday/’ rather® 

in the pink haze of visions and ram&nce* The is veVy 

who has lost her mother in childhood, is; at the ^^ge of 
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sevon-and-twenty, becoming morei»nd more embittered by ber inactive 
bondage to k naiTow-mmde<l, avaricious father, who dcanands obo- 
dience to th^ pettiest exactions. Her elder^ sister, Abna, is slowly 
dying in consequei^ce of the same tyraimj^, which has prevented hor 
from marrying the man she lores. We meet orw heroine, with her 
gloomy and bitter espressibn of face, first* of all, the rehearsal of a 
fancy ball,^ which is to take place in a few days in the good tomi of 
Kungskoping; after being introduced to the ’variolas dmnmtis 
pej^sontB^-^Simong the rest,, to n young*inan named Yngve Nordth, who 
interests Hertha by his agi^ment in her opinions about women, we 
accompany her to. her cheerless home, where she is roughly chid by her 
father, the rigid old Director, for being later than the regulation-hour 
of eight ; and where, by the bedside of her sister Alma, she pours out 
all the bitterness of her scvil, all her hatred and smothered rebellion 
towards hor. father for his injustice towards them. She and Alma 
have inherited a share in their mother’s fortune, but according to the 
Swedisli law they are still* minors, and unable to claim their property. 
This very night, however, a fire hi*eaks out, and lays waste a large 
district of the town. The Director’s house is consumed, and he 
himself is only saved by the* heroic exertions of IJerLha, who rushes 
to his room, and caiTies his meagre, feeble body through the flames. 
This act of piety, and the deftth of Alma, who, in her last moments, 
extracts from her father a promise to give Hertha independence, win 
some ungracious concessions from the crabbed Director towards his 
daughter. He still withholds her property and a declaration of her 
majority ; but she has power in the household, and greater freedom of 
action out of doors, Ladies’ Society has been organized for relieving 
the sufferers from the^ire, and Hertha is one of those? whose department 
is the care of the ’swk and wounded. The patient whb falls to liei” 
share is no othei? than ‘Yngye NoVdin,*.who has been .severely hui’t in 
his benevolt3nt efforts on the fatal night, and is now lodged ixr tho 
hoi#se<of the good pastor, who is at the heafl of the “ Society;” Here 
is an excellent opportunity for discoveriAg that Yngve is just tho fiiend 
she needs to soothe and invigorate ‘hey mind, by his sympathy and 
riper experience ;*and the feeling which is at first called friendship, ^is 
at last confessed to be love. After -certain jealousies and suspicions, 
which are satisfactorily cleared up, Yngve asks the Director for Hertha’ s 
hand, but is only accepted prospectively, on condition of his attaining 
an assured position. Yngve goes abroad, and for seven years Heitha 
submits to the jxrocrastinationof her marriagp, rather than rebel against 
her father in his last years. It is only when Yngvo is .hopelessly ill 
that she sacrihees her scruples and marries him^ In the me^i rime she 
lias made lier seven years of separation* rich ^n active usefulness, b5" 
founding and . suj[>erintenditig two schools— one in whUh girls are in- 
structed in the ordii^ty elements of ^ucarion; formings a sort of 
nursery-garden for the oth^i*, in which voluntary pupift arc to he 
•led to a higher ordi^ of tteu^t and;puri)ose by Hertha’s readings, 
conversatiohj and personal influence.' Her schools are successful ; but 
after Yngv^*s death, she begijis to sink under her long tri^ and fiollowa 
him rapidly to the grave, - 
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TlIiIs Ijrare outline of the story caft only suggest and not fully explain 
the grotln<is-of our objection to ^‘fertha,*’ Our objection is, that it 
surrounds questions, which can only be satisfactorily solved by the 
application of very deiiniti? ideas to speeide facta, with a cloudy kind of 
eloquence and flighty romance. Take, for example, the question 
whether it will not. fee well for women to study and practise medicine. 
It can only tend to retard the admission that women may pursue such 
a career with' success, for a distinguished authoress to* imply that tliey 
may be suitably prepared for effective activity by^lectures on sucli a 
very nebulous thesis as this — The consciousness of thought ought 
to be a living observation and will,’^ or to associate the attendance of 
women by sick bed, not with the hard drudgery of real practice, 
but with the vicissitudes of a love-story. ^ Women have not to prove 
that they can be emotional, and rhapsodjc, and spiritualistic; every 
one believe^ that already. They have to prove that they are capable 
of accurate thought, severe study, and continuous self-command. Ihit 
we say all this with reluctance, and should prefer noticing th® many 
just and pathetic observations thiJt Miss Bremer puts into the mouth 
of her heroine. We can oi>ly mention, and have not space to quote, a 
passage where Hqrtha complains of the Ignorance in which women are 
left of Natural lienee. “ In my youth,” she concludes, ‘‘ 1 used to 
look at the rocks, the trees, the grass, und all objects of nature, with 
unspeakable longing, wishing to know something about their kinds, 
their life, and their pur[)ose. But the want of knowledge, the want of 
opportunity to acquire it, has caused nature to bo to me a scaled book, 
and still to this moment it is to me a tantalizing, enticing, and evor- 
retreating wave, rather than a life-giving fountain which i can enjoy, 
and enjoying, thank the Creator.” , * 

Side by sitfo with .the latest publication of a very mature authoress, 
we have what may possibly .be the first imblicatjon of a young 
authoress. If so, “ Erlesmere”^^ is a'book of remarkable promise. It 
bears the stamp of unusual insight and culture, andi of a mind •that 
pospesses some important qualifications of^the novelist. Setting aside? 
certain awkward affectations— coilipound words which are innovations 
rfithout being acquisitions, ancFwhich happily diminish as we advance 
in the book, the style ijf vigorous and often graceful, the dialogue easy 
and appropriate. The writer has a sense of character and an tor 
characteristics ; she knows what she means to paint, and her touches, 
though wot always felicitous, are laid on with a firm hand. Still, 
“Erlesmere” is Wot likely to be popular, nor is it, on the whole, a 
good novel.. ’ The imagination of the ordinary novel-reader will not be 
strongly jested at the outset ; and, unhappily, it is here that he will 
find the affectations, oj* rather eccentricities of style that will probably 
repel him ; will be afraid that he is going to have rather too much 
of the piggish ISn^ersonian Mr. Harley,' and will ^ven suspect that 
the authoress hoTBelf has an excessive admiration for that moderately 
agreeable personage ; so that- there is great risk of his laying dowii 

^ ** Erlesnterc j Contrasts of Character,” Lavenu. Loudori : 

and BJlAan » 
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tho first volume in disoouragemen^'before he has reached the middle. 
On the other band, the novel-reader extraordinary, ;^vho is kefenly alive 
to every trait of originality, who detects at once tho touch of the true 
artist, though the picture, as a whole, rnkj be crude, will be disap- 
pointed that the writer, has had recourse at last to melodramatic 
effects which are as hackneyed as other parts of tlte book are frefeh and 
spontaneous, Ndvertheless, the author of “Eriesmere” is one of that 
minority among ’ijpvelists to whom such readers will say, More, give 
me more.’* Her first attempt is n6t in itself satisfactory, but it 
creates a belief in her powers. 

Before we quit .fiction, lot us mention the translation of * Madame de 
Girardin’s Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and 
Nieces.’*!^ We cannot better indicate the charm of these stories than 
by quoting the writer’s ows words : — 

“ I do not say, as many do who have written for young folks, I ha’^e me- 
ditated long upon the chavactev of children; my life has been a constant study 
of thesft interesting little creatures,* — say nothing of the sort : I merely 
observe, I have been a child ; and as ifbbody can deny me tliis advantage, 1 
presume upon it to recal to my mind the en\otious of t/iat /iffppy age, and 
speak to you as if I still were li\?!ng in ft.** * 

The book is very elegantly got up, with abundant pictures, and is a 
present that wo envy any aunt or uncle the pleasure of bestowing. 

If any reader, tired of feverish and flaccid literature, is looking 
out for some cool, hard, practical sense, with the smallest possible alloy 
of sentiment, wo can recommend to him the stout volume into which 
Bacon’s “Essays” sure^ swelled by Archbishop WhAtely’s Annota- 
tions.”^^ If we were cliptiously inclined, we might complain that these 
annotations are so .often made up of citations frpin tho Archbishop’s 
own writings; but a xe’teraii writer -has his privileges.^ as well as a 
veteran talker wlio recites his own mots, or a veteran general who -is a 
lit%‘ igo fond ^f fighting his battles “-o’er again,” Quite a charming 
quality in these annotations, is their abundance of appropriate and easy 
illustration : a grave or difficult subjec’t is lighted up* by some inge- 
nious analogy frorfi common experien^^ or by some case in point from 
such books as “ Sandford and Mertoti/* or Mks Austen’s novels ; and 
the most ordinary obseiwations or anecdotes are made fresh by novelty 
of application. For example ; — 

“ Whatever a man may be, intellectually, he labours under this disadvantage 
if lie is of low moral principle, that he knows only the weak and bad ‘parts of 
human nature, and not the better. 

“ It was remarked by an intelligent Roman ‘Catholic that the Confessional 
trains the priest to a knowledge, not of humap nature, but of mentM nosology. 

‘ It may therefore qualify them,* he said, ‘for the treatment of a depraved, but 
not of a pure mind? . ^ \ 

“ Now, what the Confessional is to the pnest, tkat, A knavo s CWii heart is 

• 11 '‘Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and Nieces.” Translated 
from the French of Madame Bmile de Girardin, By Alfred ELwea. 'London 
Addev and Co, . . 

•1^ Bacon’s Essays; with Annotations. By R. Whsttely, B.B^^rchbishop of 
Dublin^ London: V. W. Parker and Son. . 
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to can form no notion of a nobler nature than liis own. 11 c is like 

tl^O jgo^s^jSft Jiobinsoni Crusoe’s island, \tIiK 3 i saw clearly everything* Iteiow lliciu, 
bi:^. iS^Oi^imporfecily what was -.above them, so tluit Itobinson Crusoe could 
nofe gef nt theiii from the vaheys, but ivheu he came upon thu^ from the hill- 
top, took them (|uite % surprise.” 

And |iefe is aiiot|i^r instance of a similar kind, a propos of Bacon’s 
observhlion that ** the;ripene 8 S or unripeness of the oc^Jon must ever 
be well weighted — • .v. • , / * * ^ ^ 

It is a common phrase with the uuaiscriminating advocates of delay, that 
* The Wo'rld is not yet ripe for such and such a ineasm*e.* But they Usually 
forget to inquire 'Is ^^ripcnlna? When, and how, is it likely tof become ripe ? 
or. Arc men’s minds to ripen like "winter pears, increiy by laying tlioin by, and 
letting them alone ?’ *■ • 

'' ‘Time,’ as Bishop Copleston has rcmariced, [Remdm^ p. 1 23,) ‘ is no agent.’ 
^Wben we speak of such and such changes being brought about /yy time, we mean 
in time,-^i>y»the gradual and imperceptible operation of some gentle agency, 
bye sftbuld observe, thei^efore, wnether there is any suclx agency Jit work, and 
hi wimt direction ;—-Mdicther to render a certain duihgv. more dilBciilt 05 . eabiev. 
If you arc, surrounded by the waters, mid want to escape, you sliould obserx e 
wliether the tide is flowing or ebbing. In the one case, you should at once 
attempt the ford, at all hazaids;* in‘the other, you have to wait patiently. 
And if the water be still, and neither nsing nor falling, then you should con- 
sider thgt though there is no danger of drowning, you must remain iiisiilatcd 
for evei*, unless you can cross the lord ; and that if "this is to be done at all, it 
may be as well done at once.” 

The annotator often sustains admirably the note struck by the text, 
in the acuteness of his practical suggestions and the causticity with 
which be characterizes the ordinary motives and devices of men. Thus, 
in the' anuotatipns ontlio Essay ‘‘‘Of Kogotiati?;?g,” he says, — 

“ In pioposing aiiy scheme, the best way is, to guarebin llic first instance, 
against cavils or details'^ mid establish, firsts that some filing of such and such a 
character is d(:§irable j then proceeding tq settle each of thC particular points 
of detail, one by one. And this is the ordinary course of experienced men ; 
who, as it were, cut a measure into mouthfuls, tliat it may be»the mora« readily 
Swahowed; dividing the whole measure into a^seriefs of resolutions ; cacli of 
which will perhaps pass by a large majority, though the whole at once, if ])ro- 
ppsed at once as a whole, might 'haF(& been rejected. Eor supposing it to eou- 
aist of four clauses. A, B, *C, and Dj if . out of an assembly of one Imndrcd 
persons, twenty are opjiosed to clause A, and eighty in favour of it,^aud the like 
with B, and with C, and D, then, if the whole were put to tho vote a*t once, there 
would be a majority of eighty to twenty against it : whereas, if divided, there 
would be that majority in favour of it. * 

. “ It is'fkirly jto be required, however, that a man should really ^a'pj^-^though 
he may not tnink ft wise to fvofiuce it in the first instance — some definite plan 
for efatrying into effect whatever he proposes. Else, he may be one of another 
persons as difficult* to negotiate with, and as likely to baffle any mea- 
§ar^, as the preceding. There are some, and not a few, who cast scorn on any 
.sober practical schcwi^e^by dmwing bright pictures of a Utopia which can never 
be realizedj cither tew their having more of imagination than judgment, or 
from a (khberatc design to put one out of conceit witlneverytliing that is prac- 
ticabK fa order that nothing may be done. ‘ ^ 

'.What is ‘wanted, is,' not this and that improvement ia the mode* of 
Mcmbcf^^ Of Parliament, — but a Parli^msnt c?ons;istiug of truly lioue4, 
^lightened, patriotic men. It is vain to talk of any system of Qhurch* 
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g-ovcniincnt, or of iiTiprovcd CliuTOh-disciplme^ or auj alterations in our Services, 
or revision of the Bible-translation ; what w*e want is a ijealous and truly evaii- 
gclictd ministry, wlio shall assiduously inculcal e on all the pt 3 oplc pure Gos})cl 
doctrine. It i^.vain to cast caunoii and to raise, troops ; what is wanted for 
the successful conduct of the war, is an army of w'ell-equippod and well-disci- 
plined men, under the command of generals wliq arc tliorolighly masters of the 
art of war,' &c. And thus one may, in every dcpartmenf'of life, go oil inded- 
nit(dy making fine speeches tliat can lead to no practicAl rcsulj;, e:iccpt to create 
a disgust for everytjjiing that h pKictical. 

When (in 18^2; puli^o attention was *cal3cd to the enormous mischiefs 
arising from the system .4Df Transportation, we were told in reply, in a’ style of 
llorid and indignant declataation, that the real cause of all the olioruiities com- 
plained of, was, a/ v^aut'oi sumcient four of God ;(\) and that the only remedy 
wnuited was; an increased fear of God 1 As if, when the iinhealthincss of some 
locallt-y had been pointed out; .tnd a suggestion had been thrown out for pro- 
viding sewTrs, and di*aining marshes, it had been replied that tlic root of'>thc evil* 
was, a prevailing of health ; — that it was strange, this — the true cause — * 

should have been overlooked; — and that the remedy of all would be to pifividc 
restoreddiealth 1 

“As for tlui penal colonics, all that is •cquired to make them efficient, is, we 
must suppose, to bring in a Bill enacting that ‘Whereas, &c., be it therefore 
enacted, that from mid after the fijst of January next ensuing, all persons shall 
fear God!” 

But when Archbishop Whately attempts to transfer his causticity 
from the region of practice to that of speculation, he is often singularly 
infiilicitous. In his Preface to this volume, he is severe on the Englisli 
and American writers, wdiom ho calls children of the mist,” and who 
bring forward tlieir speculations — often very silly, and not seldom voiw 
iriiseliievous — under co’^^r of the twilight;” and ypu naturally ima- 
gine that be is going t(^ adduce sqme very vague -and; lliglity passages 
of tlie Pogram ” scho^)! ; but instead of this he cpiotos a^^jassag’e, me- 
ta])hysical indeed but not more “nUsty” than the definljiions of ma- 
thematics, since it is sliflply a varied .statement -and illustration of Hie 
positim^tfut e\ery idea invohves^^a ^sitive and negative, and the 
middle telm constituted by their relation. Tlie meaning of tjie 
writer may be *f utile, but * at any' rate bis meaning" is clearly 
stated; audit seemTs to us singuliU’ thatiai theologian Avho believes iu^ 
the Trinity, should venture on satirizing the ^losition that “ Three in 
one is the d(iepest-lyiiig cipher of the universe,” by the quotation, — 

“ Lo, down 'thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly carrying three insides/^ 

A very different volume of miscellaneous eoiltents is that of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s “ Essays, Critical and; Imaginative.Vi® Wc found this 
volume delightful reading when we were in need of that b<_%t ofSll 
relaxations, an intellectual laugh ; and to any €>m who is the least 
peevish or dull, v/e recommerul'a dose of Wilson’s hoarl’yj^lhcking 
humour in the articles on Meg Beds’s Cookery*” “ Gyrmrastieg.,” 

“ Health and Longevity,” and “ Death in the Pot.” His fun is •hardly, 
ever subtle or 5ly, twinkling in the eyes wdiile the mouth is grave ;' yet 

13 ‘-‘Essays, Critical and ftnagiua^ive.” By Professor Wilson; . VoL I. ' Edin» ' 
burgh : ^lackwqod a»id bons. 
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now tlieii wo si inore subdued and indirect touch of humour, 
that r^inds us of ^^harles Lamb, Thus, a propoe of the maxim, “Up 
with toh sun and down with the sun,” he says, “ Let the solar system, 
say we, mind its own business, and lei us mind ours. There is room 
enough in^the univt-rse for us all. Because an immense globe of lire, 
or lumiHous matter, bf one kind or another, ever so many millions of 
milea^off, ehatices to set at a given hour, is that any* reason why you 
must set too, wdio are close at hand, and not of lumin^tis matttT r vVe 
hold that it is as reasonable to sit up with the stars as to lie down with 
the sun. . . . Hut mthing like a general system of rules for ilie 

guidance of human life can be deduced from ihe ^n^fiops* of the heavenly 
bodies,^* Among the more serious contents of this volume, is the ex- 
cellent appreciation of Wordsworth, especially intercbting because it 
was givffi in advance of the general voice. 

Bohn contributes, as usual, to the stock of cheap and solid 
literature. Besides a volume of the “ Orations of Demosthenes,”^^ 
and the concluding half of “Quintilian’s Institutes,”^® he give? us a 
charming edition of “Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, edited 
by Mr. Jesse, with numerous and very often excellent illustrations. 
Quaintly delightful pages ! which one may enjoy without having any 
piscatorial enthusiasm — without having angled for anything more 
solid than a compliment. But the majorit}' of readers, probably, care 
for the sport, and to .such readers Mr. Bohn’s “ Notes on l^ishing 
Waters” will he a welcome appendix. 

To students of German wc can recommend Dr. Ernst Meier’s “ His- 
tory of the Poetical Literature ©/•'the Hebrews/>’’^7 which is popular and 
compact, without being slight and srperficial. Certain theoretic dif- 
ferences which the reader may have .with Dr. Meier as to the piimitive 
character orvho- Hebrew monotheism, will mot proven^ him from finding 
this volume a very serviceable companion in the study of the Old Tes- 
taments It is pleasant to get d" serious German work of which v'*> \^an 
see** the end ; for German writers too often oblige us- to pay a heavy 
premium for the thoroughne^ with which they do their work, by 
making us wait an indefinite space of time between a first and si*cond 
volume ; and sometimes, indeed, the erster theil remains to the end in 
a state of melancholy bachelorhood. 


14 Orations of Pemosthenes against the Law of Leptines, Midias, 

Androtibn, and Aristocrates,” Translated, with Notes, &o., by Charles Kainer 
Kennedy. Londdn : Bohn*s Classical Llbraiy. 

• If “QuiptUian's Institutes ol Oratpry.” Translated by the Rev. Johu Selby 
V oL II. London : ]6obn*8 Classical Library. 

'‘tSTalton^s Complete Angler/* Edited by Edward Jesse, Esq. London: 
^jBohn's IllusJ^n^ted Library. 

17 « GesCniohte der f^oetiseben National Literatur der HebrSer. Von Dr Ernst 
Meier. ^^London : Williams and Norgate. ^ 
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